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PREFACE. 


It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  written  any  Preface  to  this 
book,  but  to  have  allowed  it  simply  to  speak  for  itself.  As  it 
is  yery  likely,  however,  that  both  it  and  the  motires  of  its 
author  may  be  misrepresented  by  bigotted  or  venal  pens,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  introduce  it  to  the  reader  by  a  few  brief  obser- 
vations. In  the  first  place,  then,  I  beg  to  say,  that  the  work 
presents  phases  of  Irish  life  and  manners  that  have  never  been 
given  to  the  public  before  by  any  other  writer  upon  the  same 
subject  So  far,  therefore,  the  book  is  a  perfectly  new  book — 
not  merely  to  the  Irish  people,  but  also  to  the  English  and 
Scotch.  I  know  not  whether  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  and 
descriptions  contuned  in  it  may  be  called  in  question ;  but  this 
I  do  know,  that  there  is  not  an  honest  mauj  on  either  side,  who 
has  lived  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  reached  the  term  of  fifty 
years,  who  will  not  recognise  the  conduct  and  language  of  the 
northern  Orangemen  as  just,  truthful,  and  not  one  whit  exagge- 
rated. To  our  friends  across  the  Channel  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say,  that  I  was  born  in  one  of  the  most  Orange  counties  in 
Ireland  (Tyrone) — that  the  violences  and  licentious  abuses  of 
these  armed  civilians  were  perpetrated  before  my  eyes — and 
that  the  sounds  of  their  outrages  may  be  said  still  to  ring  in 
my  ears. 

I  have  written  many  works  upon  Irish  life,  and  up  to  the 
present  day  the  man  has  never  lived  who  could  lay  his  finger 
upon  any  passage  of  my  writings,  and  say  "  that  is  false**  I 
cannot)  however,  avoid  remarking  here,  that  within  the  last  few 
years,  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  life,  and  a  more  matured 
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intercourse  with  society,  have  enabled  me  to  overcome  many 
absurd  prejudices  with  which  I  was  imbued.  Without  com- 
promising, howeyer,  the  truth  or  integrity  of  any  portion  of  my 
writings,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  which  I  do  frankly,  and  without 
hesitation,  that  I  published  in  my  early  works  passages  which 
were  not  calculated  to  do  any  earthly  good ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  give  unnecessary  offence  to  a  great  number  of  my 
countrymen.  It  is  due  to  myself  to  state  this,  and  to  say,  that 
in  the  last  edition  of  my  works  I  have  left  as  many  of  these 
passages  out  as  I  readily  could,  without  diminishing  the  interest, 
or  disturbing  the  narrative. 

Kfartiorij  then,  this  book  may  be  considered  as  full  of  truth 
and  fidelity  as  any  I  have  ever  written ;  and  I  must  say,  that  in 
writing  it  I  have  changed  no  principle  whatsoever.  I  am  a 
liberal  Conservative,  and,  I  trust,  a  rational  one ;  but  I  am 
not,  nor  ever  was,  an  Orangeman;  neither  can  I  endure  their 
exclusive  and  arrogant  assumption  of  loyalty,  nor  the  outrages 
which  it  has  generated.  In  what  portion  of  my  former  writings, 
for  instance,  did  I  ever  publish  a  line  in  their  favour,  or  in 
favour  of  any  secret  and  illegal  confederacy  ? 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  Landlords  and  Agents,  have  I  not 
written  a  tale  called  the  ^*  Poor  Scholar,"  and  another  called 
*'  Tubber  Derg  ?"  in  both  of  which  their  corruptions  and 
oppressions  are  exposed.  Let  it  not  be  mistaken.  The  two 
great  curses  of  Ireland  are  bad  Landlords  and  bad  Agents, 
and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  every  twenty,  the  origin  of  the 
crime  lies  with  the  Landlord  or  Agent,  instead  of  the  tenant. 

With  respect  to  the  Established  Church  of  forty  years  ago, 
if  there  is  any  man  living  who  asserts  that  I  have  not  under- 
drawn her,  rather  than  otherwise,  he  is  less  intimate  with  tr|ith 
than  I  could  wish.  On  this  subject  I  challenge  and  defy 
inquiry.  I  grant  you  she  is  much  changed  for  the  better  now  ; 
but  yet  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  her  still.     It  is  true,  Irish- 
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men  at  present  get  Mitres,  a  fact  which  was  unknown  forty 
years  ago.  We  have  now  more  Evangelicism,  and  consequently 
more  sleekness  and  hjrpocrisy,  more  external  decorum,  and,  I 
would  also  trust,  more  internal  spirituality.  We  have  now 
many  eminent  and  pious  Prelates  in  the  Church,  whose  admi- 
rable example  is  enough  even  to  shame  the  Clergymen  under 
them  into  a  sense  of  their  duty.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  we 
had  many  more  such  as  they,  for  they  are  wanted.  The  Irish 
Evangelical  party  are  certainly  very  numerous,  and  they  must 
pardon  me  a  slight  anacronism  or  two  regarding  them,  con- 
cerning what  has  been  termed  the  Modern  Reformation  in 
these  volumes.  Are  those  who  compose  this  same  party,  by 
the  way,  acquainted  with  their  own  origm  ?  If  not,  I  will  tell 
them.  They  were  begotten  by  the  active  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  upon  their  own  establishment,  when  she  was  asleep ; 
so  that  they  owe  their  very  existence  to  those  whom  they  look 
upon  as  their  enemies ;  and  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason  alone, 
there  ought  to  be  more  peace  between  them.  In  England  the 
same  spirit  has  effected  a  similar  seduction  on  that  Establish- 
ment, but  With  this  difference,  that  the  Puseyites  are  a  much 
more  obedient  and  dutiful  progeny  than  the  Irish  Evangeli- 
cals— in  as  much  as  they  have  the  grace  to  admowledge  the 
relationship. 

This  book  was  written  to  exhibit  a  useful  moral  to  the 
country.  It  will  startle,  I  humbly  trust,  many  a  hard-hearted 
Landlord  and  flagitious  Agent  into  a  perception  of  their  duty, 
and  it  will  show  the  negligent  and  reckless  Absentee  how  those 
irom  whose  toils  and  struggles  he  derives  his  support,  are 
oppressed,  and  fleeced,  and  trampled  on  in  his  name. 

It  will  also  teach  the  violent  and  bigotted  Conservative — or, 
in  other  words,  the  man  who  still  inherits  the  Orange  sentiments 
^^  V^^$ttlf^^ — ^  lesson  that  he  ought  not  to  forget.  It  will 
also  test'  the  whole  spirit  of  modem  Conservatism,  and  its 
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KberaKtj.  If  there  be  at  the  press»  or  any  where  elae,  a 
malignaot  bigot  with  great  ranoour  and  little  honesty,  it  is 
▼ery  likely  he  will  attack  my  book ;  and  thisi  of  conrset  he  is 
at  liberty  to  do.  I  deny,  however,  that  modem  Conseryatism 
is  capable  of  adopting  or  cherishing  the  outrages  which  dis- 
graced the  Orangemen  of  forty  years  ago,  or  even  of  a  later 
period.  And  for  this  reason  I  am  confident  that  the  Conser- 
vative Press  of  Ireland  will  not  only  sustain  me  but  fight  my 
battles,  if  I  shall  be  ungenerously  attacked.  Let  them  look 
upon  these  jnctures,  and  if  it  ever  should  happen  that  arms 
and  irresponsible  power  shall  be  entrusted  to  them,  perhaps 
the  recollection  of  their  truth  may  teach  them  a  lesson  of 
forbearance  and  humanity  towards  those  who  differ  from  them 
in  creed,  that  may  be  of  important  service  to  our  common 
country.  If  so,  I  shall  have  rendered  a  service  to  that  country, 
which,  as  is  usual,  may  probably  be  recognised  as  valuable, 
when  perhaps  my  bones  are  mouldering  in  the  clay,  and  my  ear 
insensible  to  all  such  acknowledgments. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  been  so  completely  sickened  by  the 
bigotted  on  each  side,  that  I  have  come  to  the  determination, 
as  every  honest  Irishman  ought,  of  knowing  no  party  but  my 
country,  and  of  devoting  such  talents  as  Grod  has  given  me,  to 
the  promotion  of  her  general  interests,  and  the  happiness  of 
her  whole  people. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  illustrated  some  passages  in  this 
work  by  Alphabetical  Appendices.  On  consideration,  however, 
I  deem  it  better  to  leave  it  as  it  stands,  than  impose  upon  the 
reader  the  disagreeable  task  of  labouring  through  a  multitude 
of  dry  details. 

Dublin,  November  1846. 
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CHAPTER  L 

AW    IRISH    FAIB    AKD    8POI1EEN    TENT — ^A    MARKIAGX    PR0P08AI*— 
AN   UNDER   AGENT AN   OLD   IRISH    SQUIRE   AND   UNION   LORD. 

The  town  of  Castle  Cumber  it  is  not  our  intention  to  describe 
at  more  length  than  simplj  to  say,  that  it  consists  of  two  long  streets, 
intersecting  each  other,  and  two  or  three  lanes  of  cabins — ^many 
of  them  mud  ones— that  stretch  out  of  it  on  each  side  at  right 
angles.     This  street,  and  these  straggling  appendages,  together  with 
a  chiirch,  a  prison,  a  court-house,  a  Catholic  chapel,  a  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  a  few  shops,  and  half  a  dozen  public  houses,  present 
to  the  spectator  all  the   features  that  are  generally  necessary  for 
the  description  of  that  class  of  remote  country  towns  of  wOiicb 
we  write.    Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  an  ancient  Stone  Cross, 
that  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  a  Fair-green,  as  it  is 
termed,  or  Common,  where  its  two  half-yearly  fairs  are  held,  and 
which  lies  at  the  west  end  of  it,  there  is  little  or  nothing  else  to  be 
added.     The  fair  I  particularly  mention;  because,  on  the  day  on 
which  the  circumstances  I  am  about  to  describe  occurred,  a  fair  was 
held  in  the  town,  and  upon  the  green  in  question.    The  month  was 
December — the  day  stormy  and  unpropitious.     There  had  been  a 
deep  snow  and  hard  frost  for  nearly  three  weeks  before ;  but  now 
the  aspect  of  the  white  earth,  contrasted  wildly  with  the  large  masses 
of  black  clouds  which  hung  motionless  in  the  air,  and  cast  a  dark 
and  gloomy  spirit,  not  only  over  the  appearance  of  inanimate  nature, 
but  into  the  heart  of  man  himself. 

About  noon,  just  when  the  whole  fair  had  been  assembled,  the 
storm  commenced  with  wind,  sleet,  and  rain.    Never  was  a  moro 
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striking  or  unexpected  chaoge  prodnoecL  Women,  tucked  np  nearly 
to  the  knees,  their  garments,  soaked  with  wet,  clinging  to  their 
bodies  and  limbs,  as  if  a  part  of  themselves — men  drenched  and 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin — all  plashing  through  the  slippery  streets — 
their  shoes  spouting  with  snow-broth — ^the  falling  of  tents — ^ihe 
shouting  against  the  loudness  of  the  storm,  in  order  to  be  heard — the 
bleating  of  sheep,  lowing  of  cattle,  the  deafening  and  wild  hum 
of  confused  noises— all,  when  added  to  the  roaring  of  the  sweeping 
blast,  the  merciless  pelting  of  the  rain,  and  the  inclement  character 
of  the  whole  day,  presented  a  scene  that  was  tempestuous  and  desolate 
beyond  belief.  Age,  decrepid  and  shivering — ^^outh,  benumbed  and 
stiffened  with  cold — rich  and  poor,  man  and  woman,  all  had  evidently 
but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  shelter. 

Love,  charity,  amusement^  business,  were  all  either  disappointed, 
or  forced  to  suspend  their  operations,  at  least  for  the  present.  Every 
one  ran  or  walked  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  the  exception  of  some 
forenoon  drunkard,  who  staggered  along  at  his  ease,  with  an  eye  half 
insolent  and  half  stupid,  careless,  if  not  unconscious,  of  the  wild 
uproar,  both  elemental  and  otherwise,  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Nay,  the  very  beggars  and  impostors — to  whom,  in  general,  severe 
weather,  on  such  occasions,  is  a  God-send,  as  it  presents  them  to 
their  fellow-creatures  in  a  more  pitiable  aspect — were  glad  to 
disperse.  In  truth,  the  effect  of  the  storm  upon  them  was  perfectly 
miraculous.  Many  a  poor  creature,  blind  from  birth  or  infancy, 
was  gifted  with,  or  restored  to  excellent  sight — ^the  maimed  were 
suddenly  cured — ^the  deaf  made  to  hear — the  dumb  to  speak — and 
the  sturdy  baccagh,  or  cripple,  bounded  away,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
an  hour,  cursing  the  whole  thing  as  a  bad  spec — a  dead  failure. 

Solemn  assignations  of  long  promise,  rustic  courtships,  and  earnest 
match-makings,  were  all  knocked  up,  unless  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Time  and 
place,  in  fact,  were  completely  forgotten  by  the  parties,  each  being 
anxious  only  to  secure  the  nearest  and  most  commodious  shelter. 
Nay,  though  ashamed  to  write  it,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that 
some  of  our  countrymen  were  ungallant  enough,  on  approaching  their 
sweethearts,  fairly  to  give  them  the  slip,  or  only  to  recognise  them 
with  a  kind  of  dreary  and  equivocal  salutation,  tiiat  might  be  termed 
a  cross  between  a  wink  and  a  shiver.  Others,  however,  gaUantly  and 
magnanimously  set  the  tempest  at  defiance,  or  blessed  their  stars  for 
sending  them  an  opportunity  of  sitting  so  close  to  their  fair  inamo- 
ratas, in  order  that  their  loving  pressure  might,  in  some  degree,  aided 
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by  a  glaM  of  warm  puncbt  eompensate  ihe  sweet  creatures  for  the 
unexpected  drenching  thej  had  got* 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  there  is  no  class  of  life  in  which 
instances  of  great  rirtue  and -fortitude  may  not  be  found;  and  the 
justness  of  the  apothegm  was  fully  corroborated  here.  Cold,  bitter, 
tempestuous,  and  terrible  as  was  the  day,  amidst  rain,  wind,  sleet, 
and  hail,  there  might  be  seen,  in  a  thoroughfare  about  the  centre 
of  the  town,  a  cripple,  apparently  paralytic  from  the  middle  down, 
aeafted  upon  the  naked  street,  his  legs  stretched  out  before  him» 
hirpling  onward,  by  alternately  twisting  his  miserable  body,  from 
right  to  left ;  while,  as  if  the  softer  sex  were  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  feats  of  hardihood  or  heroism,  a  tattered  creature,  in  the  shape  of 
woman,  without  cap,  shoe,  or  stocking,  accompanied  by  two  naked 
and  shivering  children,  whose  artificial  lamentations  were  now  lost 
in  those  of  nature,  proceeded  up  the  street,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
beating  tempest,  attempting  to  sing  some  dismal  ditty,  with  a  voice 
which  resembled  the  imagined  shriekings  of  a  goul,  more  than  the 
accents  of  a  human  being.  These  two  were  the  only  individuals 
who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  hardened  imposture,  braved  all  the  fuiy  of 
the  elements  in  carrying  out  their  principles — so  true  is  it,  that 
a  rogue  will  often  advance  farther  in  the  pursuit  of  a  knavish  object, 
than  an  honest  man  will  in  the  attainment  of  a  just  one.  To  them 
may  be  added  the  poor  fool  of  the  town,  Raymond  na  hattha,  who, 
from  his  childhood,  was  known  to  be  indifferent  to  all  changes  of 
weather,  and  who  now,  elated  by  the  festive  spirit  of  a  fair-day, 
moved  about  from  place  to  place,  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it 
had  been  a  day  in  the  month  of  June. 

If  the  inclemency  of  the  day,  however,  was  injurious  to  the 
general  transaction  of  business,  there  was  one  class  to  whose 
interests  it  amply  contributed.  I  mean  the  publicans,  and  such  as 
opened  shebeen  houses,  or  erected  refreshment-tents  for  the  occasion. 
In  a  great  portion  of  Ireland  there  are  to  be  found  in  all  fairs,  what 
the  people  term  spoileen  tents — ^that  is,  tents  in  which  fresh  mutton 
is  boiled,  and  sold  out^  with  bread  and  soup,  to  all  customers.  I 
know  not  how  it  happens ;  but  be  the  motive,  or  cause,  what  it  may, 
scarcely  any  one  ever  goes  into  a  spoileen  tent,  unless  in  a  mood  of 
-mirth  and  jocularity.  To  eat  spoileen  seriously,  would  be  as  rare  a 
sight  as  to  witness  a  wife  dancing  on  her  husband's  coffin.  It  is 
very  difficult,  indeed,  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  the  eating  of  fresh 
mutton,  in  such  circumstances,  is  always  associated  with  a  spirit 
of  strong  ridicule  and  humour.    At  all  events,  nothing  can  exceed' 
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the  mirth  that  is  always  to  be  found  among  the  parties  who  frequent 
such  tents.  Fun,  laughter,  jest,  banter,  attack,  and  repartee,  fly 
about  in  all  directions,  and  the  only  sounds  heard  are  those  of 
light-hearted  noise  and  enjoyment* 

.   Perhaps  if  the  cause  of  this  were  closely  traced,  it  might  be  found 

to  consist  in  a  sense  of  shame,  which  Faddy  good-humouredly  attempts 

to  laugh  away.    It  is  well  known  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 

pass  through  life  without  ever  tasting  either  beef  or  mutton — a 

circumstance  which  every  one  acquainted  with  the  country  knows 

to  be  true.    It  is  also  a  fact,  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  who 

go  in  to  eat  spoileen,  are  actuated  more  by  curiosity  than  hunger, 

inasmuch  as  they  consist  of  such  persons  as  have  never  tasted  it 

before.    This,  therefore,  being  generally  known,  and  each  possessing 

a  latent  consciousness  of  its  truth,  it  is  considered  best  to  take  the 

matter  in  good  humour,  and  escape  the  shame  of  the  thing,  together 

with  the  poverty  it  implies,  by  turning  it  into  ridicule  and  jest.   This, 

indeed,  is  pretty  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  spoileen-keeper's 

observations  on  being  paid,  which  are  usually,  ''Thank  you,  Barney; 

you  may  now  considher  yourself  a  gintleman  ;**  or,  if  a  female,  "Long 

life  to  you,  Bridget ;  you  may  now  go  into  high  life  any  time." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  on  the  day  in  question,  the  spoileen 
tents  were  crowded  to  suffocation.  In  general,  these  are  pretty  large ; 
sometimes  one,  occasionally  two  fires  being  kept  in  each.  Over  these 
placed  upon  three  large  stones,  or  suspended  from  three  poles,  tmited 
at  top,  is  the  pot  or  pots  in  which  the  spoileen  is  boiled;  whilst 
patiently,  in  a  comer  of  the  tent,  stand  the  poor  invalid  sheep  that  are 
doomed,  as  necessity  may  require,  to  furnish  forth  this  humorous 
entertainment* 

Truth  to  tell,  there  are  many  reasons  why  this  feast  is  a  comic  one. 
In  the  first  place,  the  description  of  mutton  which  they  get  is  badly 
calculated  to  prejudice  honest  Faddy  in  favour  of  that  food  in  general, 
it  being  weU  known  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
sacrifice  falls  upon  disease,  poverty,  and  extreme  old  age;  or,  if 
there  be  any  manifestation  of  humanity  in  the  selection,  it  is,  that 
while  the  tenderer  sex  is  spared,  the  male  one  is  in  general  certain 
to  be  made  the  victim,  but  never  unless  when  he  has  been  known  to 
reach  a  most  patriarchal  length  of  years.  Then  the  suddenness  of  the 
act  which  converts  a  portion  of  the  venerable  patriarch  into  a  com* 

*  It  is  called  npoileen,  because  the  feast  nsually  consists  of  spoiled  mutton  ; 
tku  ia,  mutton  that  could  not  otherwise  be  sold  at  Bound, 
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ponent  part  of  honest  Paddy,  is  equally  remarkable ;  for  it  generally 
happens  that  the  animal  now  standing  in  a  comer  of  the  tent»  will 
in  abont  half  an  honr,  be  undergoing  the  process  of  assimilation  in  his 
(Paddy's)  gastric  region.  The  elastic  quality  of  the  meat  is,  indeed, 
extraordinary ;  and  such  as,  with  the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  does 
sometimes  render  Paddy's  treat  of  tpoileen  to  his  sweetheart  an  act 
of  very  qnestionable  gallantry.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  in  life  richer  than  to  witness  a  tent  of  spoileen  eaters  in 
fall  operation.  Tugging,  pulling,  dragging,  tearing,  swinging  of  the 
head  firom  side  to  side,  want  of  success,  loss  of  temper,  fatigue  of 
jaw,  recovery  of  good  humour,  and  the  wolfish  rally,  mingled  with 
mock  curses,  loud  laughter,  shouting  and  singing,  all  going  on  together^ 
are  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  this  most  original  banquet, 
i  About  the  centre  of  the  town  stood  one  of  those  houses  of  enter- 

tamment  which  holds  rank  in  such  towns  as  a  head  inn.  On  the 
day  in  quesitlon,  it  was  painfully  overcrowded ;  and  such  was  the 
hubbub  of  loud  talk,  laughter,  singing,  roaring,  and  thumping  of 
tables,  that  ft  was  almost  impossible  to  hear  or  understand  anything 
in  the  shape  of  conversation.  To  this,  however,  there  was  one 
exception*  A  small  closet,  simply  large  enough  to  hold  a  table  and 
two  short  forms,  opened  from  a  room  above  stairs  looking  into  the 
back  yard*  In  this  there  was  a  good  fire,  at  which  sat  two  men^ 
beingy  with  a  turn-up  bed  and  small  table,  nearly  as  many  as  it  was 
capable  of  holding  with  ease. 

One  of  these  was  a  stout,  broad-shouldered  person,  a  good  deal 
knock-kneed,  remarkably  sallow  in  the  complexion,  with  brows  black 
and  beetling.  He  squinted,  too,  with  one  eye ;  and  what,  between 
this  circumstance,  a  remarkably  sharp  but  hooked  nose,  and  the 
lowering  brows  aforesaid,  there  was  altogether  about  him  a  singular 
expression  of  acuteness  and  malignity.  In  every  sense,  he  was  a 
person  against  whom  you  would  feel  disposed  to  gvard  yourself^ 
whether  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  and  its  transactions,  or 
still  more  in  the  secret  workings  of  the  darker  and  more  vindictive 
passions.  He  was  what  they  call  a  down  looking  man ;  that  is,  one 
who^  in  conversation,  could  never  look  you  straight  in  the  face, 
which  fact,  together  with  a  habit  of  quivering  observable  in  his  upper 
lip»  when  any  way  agitated,  gave  unquestionable  proof  that  his 
cowardice  was  equal  to  his  malignity,  as  his  treachery  was  to  both. 
His  age  might  be  about  fifty,  or  perhaps  beyond  it 

The  other  was  a  tall  man,  well  featured,  of  a  clear,  fresh  complexion^ 
a  ^e  blue  eye,  and,  altogether,  a  kind,  benevolent  exx)i'ession  of 
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oountenanee.  He  had  been  rather  stout,  bat  not  robust,  and  might, 
perhaps,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  be  about  the  same  age  as  his 
companion.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  respectabilitj,  well  dressed, 
not  badly  educated,  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  wore  good  broad- 
cloth and  top  boots.  The  contrast  between  him  and  the  other,  was 
in  nothing  more  striking  than  the  honest,  joyous  spirit  of  his  laughter, 
which  rang  clearly  and  mellowly  on  your  ear,  leaving  behind  it  an 
impression  of  candour,  light-heartedness,  and  good  nature,  that  could 
not  be  mistaken. 

**  If  s  idle  talk  to  speak  about  going  such  a  day  as  this,"  observed 
the  beetle-browed  man,  who  stirred  up  the  fire  with  something  that 
passed  for  a  poker,  in  reply ;  *^and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  upon  my 
credit,  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  Fm  not  sony  that  we  happened  to  meet 
You're  a  man  Pve  a  sincere  regard  for,  and  always  had ;  and  on  that 
account  we'll  have  something  more  to  drink."  So  saying,  he  stamped 
upon  the  floor,  which  was  exactly  over  the  bar,  in  order  that  soma 
one  might  attend  them  with  the  liquor. 

**  Fm  obliged  to  you,  Yal,"  replied  his  companion,  dryly,  ^  for  your 
good  opinion  of  me ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Grod  forbid  that  ever  I 
should  deserve  it,  eh?  ha,  ha,  ha..  Well,  well,  lei  us  have  some 
drink,  as  you  say,  at  all  events  ;  only  it  must  be  at  my  expense,  as  well 
as  the  rest.  Well,  sure  enough,  you  were  the  devil's  whip-thong  all 
your  life ;  and  if  you  haven't  repented  yet,  all  I  can  say  is,  there  is  little 
time  to  lose,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  bright  look  up  at  the  last  day*       / 

^Ha,  ha,  go  on,  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  we  all  know  you,  the  same 
pleasant  fellow  you  ever  were;  and,  upon  my  credit,  as  good  a 
companion  as  any  one  could  sit  with.  All  I  wish  is,  that  we  had 
here  more  of  the  family  on  both  sides ;  my  Phil  and  your  Mary,  for  in- 
stance, who  probably  might  have  something  to  whisper  to  one  another." 

^*I  didn't  care  we  had,  Yal,  my  boy ;  but  how  on  earth  will  we  get 
home  ?    Indeed,  such  a  terrible  day  I've  seldom  seen,  for  many  years." 

<*  Faith,  if  s  good  to  have  a  dry  roof  over  our  heads,  and  a  warm 
fire  before  us,  at  any  rate.  There's  many  a  poor,  half-drowned  devil 
in  the  fair  would  give  a  trifle  to  change  places  with  us ;  there  is, 
upon  my  credit." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  refreshments  came  in,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  parties,  who  felt  a  strong  sense  of  comfort,  on  contrasting  the 
.warmth  of  their  snug  little  room,  with  the  uproar  of  the  storm  that 
raged  without,  and  spent  its  fury  upon  the  cold,  bleak,  and  almost 
deserted  streets. 

^'  I  am  glad,  indeed,  Mr.  M'LoughUn,"  continued  his  companion, 
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^Hhat  I  happened  to  meet  with  70a  to-day — ^you  and  I  are  now 
neighhoarsy  and  surely  we  ought  to  live  like  neighbours." 

"WeU,"  replied  M'Loughlin,  dryly,  **and  don't  we  do  so?  You 
haven't  found  me  troublesome  as  a  neighbour,  have  you  ?  Eh,  Yal, 
my  man  ?" 

'^No^**  said  the  other,  '^certainly  I  hare  not — upon  my  credit  I 
hayen%  an'  that's  what  I  complain  of;  neither  you  nor  your  family 
associate  with  me  or  mine." 

^Tut,  Yal,  man,"  replied  M'Loughlin,  still  in  the  same  dry,  ironi- 
cal tone  as  before,  ^'surely  it's  not  long  since  you  came  to  march  us. 
Ifs  only  two  years  and  a  half  since  you  wormed  out  the  CyHagans; 
then  the  farm  lay  near  two  years  idle — ay — ^why,  man,  you're  not 
four  months  our  neighbour  yet." 

**No — not  all  out;  still,  Mr.  MliOughlin,  somehow  you  don't  treat 
me  or  my  family  as  neighbours.  If  you  have  to  borrow  anything, 
no  matter  what  it  is,  you  never  come  to  me  for  it.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  you  wanted  a  rope  to  pull  that  breeding  mare  of  your's 
out  of  the  drain — and  yet  you  sent  past  me  near  half  a  mile,  up  to 
Widow  Lenehan's,  to  borrow  it." 

'^Heavens  pity  you,  Yal,  for  it's  a  hard  case;  but  every  one  has 
their  troubles,  and  it  seems  you  are  not  without  your  own,  poor  man 
•— eh-^hal  hal  hal  Well,  never  mind,  my  friend;  you're  better  off 
now,  for  all  that,  itam  when  you  were  only  a  process-server  on  the 
estate;  however.  Til  tell  you  what,  Yal  the  Yulture — you  see  I  can 
be  neighbourly  sometimes — -just  let  me  know  whenever  you  stand  in 
need  of  a  rope-^mark,  I  don't  say  whenever  you  deserve  it — and 
taay  I  never  taste  worse  liquor  than  this,  but  you  shall  have  it 
with  right  good  will;  hoping  still  that  you'U  make  a  proper  use  of  it-* 
ha!  hal  ha!  Come,  man,  in  the  mean  time  take  your  liquor,  an'  don't 
look  as  if  you'd  eat  me  without  salt ;  for  I  tell  you,  if  you  tried  it, 
you'd  find  Brian  M'Loughlin  a  tougher  morsel  than  you  imagine." 

*'  If  any  person  else  spoke  to  me  in  the  style  you  do,  Brian,  I'd  not 
be  apt  to  overlook  it;  upon  my  credit  and  reputation  I  would  not." 

^'No^  but  you'd  look  round  it  may  be,  ha!  ha!  ha!  but  go  on, 
Yulture,  who  minds  what  /  say?" 

*' Nobody,  to  be  sure,  because  you  make  one  laugh  whether  they 
will  or  not." 

^ Faith,  Yulture  dear,  and  thafs  what  nobody  can  tax  you  with; 
or,  if  you  do,  ifs  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth  you  do  it— -and 
they  say  that  same  is  but  indifferent  mirth,  Yal." 

'^I  wish,  Brian,  you  would  sometimes  speak  seriously;  and  besides, 
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you're  always  hard,  too  hard  npon  me.    Anything  I  did  harshly,  it 
was  always  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty* 

^^Nerer  mind,  Val,  the  fewer  of  these  old  sores  you  rip  up,  the 
better  for  yourself — I'm  not  going  to  put  you  through  your  cate- 
chism about  them.  If  you're  wise,  let  by-gones  be  by-gones ;  take 
that  advice  from  me.  YHiateyer  tricks  you  may  have  practised, 
you're  now  a  wealthy  man,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  world  will 
help  you  to  forget  them,  if  you  keep  your  toe  in  your  pump." 

^I  am  a  wealthy  man,  and  can  set  the  world  at  defiance,  if  it 
goes  to  that;  yes,  Brian,  a  wealthier  man  tiian  the  world  thinks — 
and,  as  I  said,  I  defy  it" 

**  Faith,  and  you  needn't,  for  the  world  won't  put  you  to  that 

trouble,  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  if  you  were  ten  times  the  Vulture 

you  are,  so  long  as  you  have  a  full  purse.    £h,  do  you  perceive  me? 

hal  ha!  ha!" 

**  Well,  damn  the  devil,  heaven  pardon  me  for  swearing,  for  it's 

a  thing  I  hate ^" 

** And  yet  many  a  fat  oath  you've  bolted  in  your  time.    Now, 

on  the  nick  of  your  conscience,  Val,  darling,  how  many  bibles  did 
you  wear  out,  by  a  long  and  honest  course  of  hard  swearing  ? — eh 
_ha!  ha!  ha!" 

'^Hal  ha!  ha!  Brian,  I  see  there  is  little  use  in  speaking  to  you,- 
or  being  angry  with  you:  you  are  a  devilish  pleasant  hearty  fellow, 
only  something  a  little  too  rough  about  the  tongue." 

**  Never  mind,  Val,  by  all  accounts  it  would  be  easy  to  reckon 
them;  but  seriously,  is  it  true  that  the  lower  joint  of  your  right 
thumb  is  homy,  in  consequence  of  having  caught  the  character  of 
your  conscience,  from  having  kissed  it  so  often?" 

**Go  on,  Brian,  go  on;  to  be  sure  it  is;  they  may  say  what  they 
Hke— Pm  not  depending  upon  them,  and  I  care  little.  But  now, 
Brian,  there  is  one  thing  I  will  say,  and  I  have  long  wished  for  an. 
opportunity  of  saying  it." 

''That's  my  bully,  out  with  it;  don't  be  dashed,  Val,  you'll  get 
over  your  modesty;  upon  my  credit  you  will — ^ha!  hal  ha!" 

'*  D — ^n  it,  you  can't  be  serious  for  a  minute ;  but  no  matter,  I  toill 
out  with  it — here's  your  health  and  fireside,  in  the  mean  time!" 
Brian  merely  nodded  in  reply,  but  said  nothing.  "Now  you  know, 
Brian,  your  property  and  mine  lie  very  snugly  beside  one  another; 
observe  that  ihafs  what  I  begin  with.** 
"  Very  good." 
''Again,  your  family  and  mine  live  very  close  to  one  another  too." 
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■  "Very  good." 

'^Now,  what  if  part  of  the  properties,  and  part  of  the  familietf 
were  to  become  united,  and  get  spliced  together,  eh?* 

«*  Very  good,  very  good." 

''Well,  but  do  yon  really  think  so,  Brian?" 

**  Gro  on,  if  you  please,  and  let  us  hear  more  of  it;  state  your  case 
— as  you  say  at  the  sessions." 

^  WeU,  then,  there's  your  daughter  Mary,  a  handsome  girl,  andy 
by  all  accounts,  as  good  as  she  is  handsome;  and  there's  my  son 
Phil,  who,  excepting  the  cast* — is — ^but,  at  any  rate,  if  he's  no 
beauty,  he's  a  stout  young  fellow,  for  you  know  yourself  that  thai 
little  closeness  about  the  knees  is  always  a  sign  of  strength." 

**  That  little  closeness,  Yall — ^why.  Vulture,  darling,  isn't  one  knee 
sugar-candy,  and  the  other  licking  it? — ^but  go  on,  it's  not  bad  for 
so  far,  go  on ;  upon  my  credit  it's  not." 

'<I  am  glad  you  like  it  for  so  far — then  seriously  what  would  you 
think  of  a  marriage  between  them?" 

.  *^  Devil  a  prettier  move  you  could  make,  VaL  As  you  say,  the 
lands  and  the  families  lie  convenient  to  one  another — and  I  don't 
see  whaf  8  to  prevent  your  proposal  from  being  realized.  You'll  do 
well  for  Phil,  of  course — ^for  although  he  has  the  squint  in  both 
eyes,  instead  of  only  in  one,  like  yourself — and  is  twisted  very 
much  about  the  knees,  more  than  you  are  a  good  deal — still  Val — . 
neighbour  Val,  as  I  now  may  call  you — he  is  a  stout,  left-legged, 
round-shouldered  blade;  and  I  question  whether  the  red  poll  doea^ 
not  become  him  better  than  a  black  one  like  your's  would." 

''Why,  I  grant  you,  Brian,  that  he  looks  better  on  horseback  than 
on  foot,  and  when  mounted  on  'Handsome  Harry,'  with  top  boota 
and  spurs,  it's  not  on  every  highway  you  could  meet  his  equal." 

"  Devil  a  lie  in  ihaiy  Val — ^nor  a  boy  better  made  to  ride  or  sheet 
round  a  comer  you  could  not  meet  in  Europe — ^but  never  mind;  gc^ 
on,  Val — go  on,  my  friend;  no,  faith,  on  hill  or  in  hollow,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  match  him." 

"He'd  make  an  excellent  good  husband." 

"He  would  not  be  f/aur  son  if  he  did  not — ^well?" 

"Well,  as  to  that,  if  the  truth  was  known,  I  know  where  the 
blame  would  lie — ^your  daughter  will  not  be  the  shrew  and  scold  to 
him,  that  my  blister  was  to  me — ^upon  my  credit  she  won't." 

"Devil  a  lie  in  that  either,  Val — well,  well — oh!  I'll  take  my  oath 
she  won't." 

*  Squint. 
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**  I  don't  see  why  he  and  she  might  not  be  very  happy  togeUu 
you  are  able  to  do  handsomely  for  her,  as  report  goes.** 

*^  And  willing,  Yal;  and  a  bad  father  Td  be,  if  I  were  not" 

^  Well  then,  Brian,  so  far  all  looks  fair,  and  devilish  glad  I  am 
that  I  broached  the  thing  at  once.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  neighbourhood — ^upon  my  credit  I  have." 

**  Faith,  and  so  am  I  glad  of  it— but  what's  to  be  done  next,  Yal, 
darling?'' 

*^  Why  the  less  time  that's  lost  upon  it  the  better — ^we  must  bring 
the  youngsters  together  till  they  get  acquainted — ^then  we  can  have 
another  meeting,  and  settle  the  mateh  out  of  hand.  Did  you  CTcr 
see  Phil  on  *  Handsome  Harry?'" 

*^  Didn't  I  ?— to  be  sure  I  did — and  upon  my  word,  Yal,  he's  a 
credit  to  the  horse  he  rides,  as  the  horse  is  to  him — a  comely  couple 
they  are  in  truth.  But,  Yal,  or  neighbour  Yal,  as  I  now  may  call 
you,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  wind  up  this  business  now 
that  our  hand's  in  for  it  ?  Let  us  hear  what  you'll  do^  and  I'll  follow 
you  on  my  part,  for  there's  no  use  in  losing  time  about  it — ^upon  my 
credit  there*s  not" 

^  What  would  you  think,  then,  of  the  farm  we're  in  now — ^that  is, 
the  (yHagan  property,  as  you  ccdl  it?  Suppose  I  give  him  that, 
what  will  you  come  down  with  for  the  girl?  I  know  it  can't  be 
under  a  thousand — come  say  a  thousand,  and  it's  a  mateh." 

^'A  thousand!  Ah!  Yal,  you're  too  soft — ^too  moderate — ^too 
mild— indeed  you  are — ^why  a  thousand  would  be  nothing  against 
the  CyHagan  property,  as  you  call  it;  and,  indeed,  I  don't  intend 
to'^put  my  daughter  off  under  a  much  larger  fortune.  Eh,  Yal,  what 
do  you  say,  upon  your  credit  now  ?" 

^'  Faith,  ril  not  quarrel  with  you  for  that" 

''Well  now,"  said  Mlioughlin,  rising  up,  whilst  his  honest 
features  were  lit  with  indignation,  ''this  joke  or  this  impudence 
on  your  part  has  gone  far  enough — ^listen  to  me.  What  did  I  or 
my  family  do,  I  ask  my  own  conscience  in  the  name  of  6od — ^what 
sin  did  we  commit — ^whom  did  we  oppress — ^whom  did  we  rob-* 
whom  did  we  persecute-^that  a  scoundrel  like  you,  the  bastard  spawn 
6f  an  unprincipled  profligate,  remarkable  only  for  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  and  blasphemy;  what,  I  say,  did  I  and  my  family 
do,  that  you,  his  son,  who  were,  and  are  to  this  day,  the  low,  mean, 
lulling  scourge  of  every  oppressor,  the  agent  of  their  crimes — ^the 
■mient  of  their  villanies — ^you  who  undermined  the  honest  man — 
lold  and  betrayed  the  poor  man — who  deceived  and  misled  the 
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widow  and  her  orphans,  and  rose  upon  their  ruin— who  haT6  robbed 
your  employers  as  well  as  those  you  were  employed  against-^A 
double  traitor — steeped  in  treachery,  and  peijured  a  thousand  times 
to  the  core  of  your  black  and  deceitful  heart — ^what  crime,  I  say 
again,  did  I  or  mine  commit — ^that  we,  whose  name  and  blood  have 
been  without  a  stain  for  a  thousand  years,  should  suffer  the  insult 
that  you  have  now  ofiered  us  ?  Eh,  look  me  in  the  face  now  if  you 
can,  and  answer  me  if  you  are  able  ?** 

M'Loughlin,  as  he  concluded,  cahnly  folded  his  aims,  and  looked 
at  his  companion  resolutely,  but  sternly.  The  other,  to  do  him 
justice,  did  certainly  raise  his  head,  and  fix  his  evil  eye  iq>on  him 
for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment — ^it  dropped  after  a  single 
glance ;  in  truth,  he  quailed  before  M'Loughlin ;  his  upper  lip,  as 
usual,  quivered — ^his  brow  lowered,  and  looked  black  as  midnight^ 
whilst  all  the  rest  of  his  face  became  the  colour  of  ashes.  In  fact» 
that  white  smile,  which  is  known  to  be  the  very  emblem  of  cowardice 
and  revenge,  sat  upon  his  countenance,  stamping  on  it  at  once  the 
character  of  the  spectre  and  the  demon — a  being  to  be  both  feared 
and  hated. 

^  Well,  Brian  M'Loughlin,**  returned  the  other,  **  hear  me.** 

**  Don't  dare  to  Brian  me,  sir,'.'  returned  M'Loughlin  ;  **  I'm  a  very 
humble  man,  and  ought  to  be  an  humble  man,  for  I  know  well  what 
a  sinner  I  am  before  God ;  but,  for  all  that,  and  if  it  were  against 
even  religion  itself,  I  feel  too  proud  to  suffer  you  to  speak  to  me  as 
you  do ;  no,  don't  Brian  me,  but  listen  and  let  me  show  you  what 
yon  are,  and  what  you  have  been ;  I  can't  say  what  you  will  be^ 
thai  does  not  lie  with  any  but  God.** 

"Well,"  said  M'Clutchy,  "go  on;  I  now  can  hear  you,  and 
what  is  more,  I  wish  to  hear  you  ;    and,  whisper,  speak  i/aur 

WOTMtl^ 

It  is  said  that  both  cowardice  and  despair  have  their  courage ; 
and  it  would  appear,  fe>m  the  manner  and  action  of  this  man,  that 
he  now  felt  actuated  by  some  vague  feeling  resembling  that  which 
we  have  described.    He  rose  up  and  said.— 

"  Brian  M^Loughlin,  do  you  think  I  ever  can  forget  this  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  said  MfLioughlin ;  " look  me  in  the 
face,  I  say,  and  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  it.  I'm  a  man,  and  an 
honest  man,  and  there's  no  treachery  about  me." 

The  sternness  with  which  he  spoke  made  the  other  quail  again. 

"  There  was  little  in  it,"  he  replied,  in  a  rebuked  but  cold  and 
malignant  spirit ;"  I  didn't  think  you  were  so  violent.    I  bore  a  great 
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deal  from  you  this  day,  Mr.  M^Loaghlin — a  great  deal  indeed ;  and 
00  patiently  as  I  bore  it  too ;  upon  my  credit  I  did." 

M'Lougblin  made  no  reply,  but  stamped  on  the  floor,  in  order  to 
bring  up  some  person  to  whom  he  might  pay  the  reckoning* 

''  You  need  not  stamp,"  said  the  other,  ^^  this  is  my  share  of  the 
reckoning." 

^[  Your  share  I  no ;  I  told  you  before,  it  must  not  be  yours.  I 
wouldn't  have  it  said,  that  bit  or  sup  paid  for  by  your  ill-gotten 
Wealth  should  ever  cross  my  lips ;  no,  no." 

The  waiter,  or  rather  waitress,  a  red-haired,  barefooted  wench,  now 
came  up. 

^^Here,"  said  M^Loughlin,  ^^take  the  refreshment  we've  had  last 
out  of  that,  and  keep  the  change  to  yourself.    I  have  settled  what 
we've  had  before,  as  well  as  this." 
.    *<  And  why  not  allow  me  to  settle  for  this?"  asked  M'Clutchy^ 

«<  Because^"  replied  this  honest  and  respectable  man,  ^  I  could  not 
swallow  a  thimbleful  of  any  thing  paid  for  by  your  money ;  what  is 
it?  If  I  did  I  would  dream  for  weeks  of  all  that  you  have  done, 
or  if  I  didn't  dream,  the  sorrows  and  wrongs  of  my  near  relative* 
Widow  (yHagan  and  her  family,  would  prevent  me  from  sleeping ; 
the  Kellys  that  you've  driven  to  beggary — ^the  Gormleys  that  you 
got  put  out — good  GrodI  and  who  now  holds  their  places  ?  your  owd 
relations.  It's  useless  however  to  mention  all  you've  done.  You^ 
Yal  the  Vulture,  as  the  people  call  you,  are  one  of  those  scourges 
that  rise  and  flourish  upon  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  the  injustice 
that  you  yourself  bring  upon  them  by  your  falsehood  and  calumny  ; 
and  all  because  the  property  they  live  on  is  neglected  by  those  that 
have  a  right  to  look  after  it.  Ay,  there  is  another  of  your  white 
and  cowardly  laughs.  Well  you  know  that  there  is  not  a  neglected 
estate  in  the  country,  but  can  produce  another  vulture  like  yourself 
playing  the  same  heartless  pranks  upon  the  poor  people — flying, 
misrepresenting,  swaggering  over  and  robbing  them,  and  that,  too»  in 
the  open  face  of  day,  merely  because  they  think  there  is  no  one  to 
bring  them  to  an  account. 

<*Now  go  home,"  he  added,  ''and  when  next  you  want  to  get  a 
wife  for  your  spanking  son,  that's  likely  to  become  a  squireen  upon 
our  hands,  don't  come  to  Brian  M'Loughlin,  who  knows  you  from 
the  paring  of  the  nails  to  the  core  of  the  heart." 

M*Clutchy  looked  at  him  and  laughed  again ;  ''  before  you  go,  at 
all  events,"  he  replied,  ''I  hope  you  remember  the  observation  I 
mde  when  I  introduced  the  discourse." 
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^1  can't  687  ^  ^^'^  ^^  MTiOughlin;  <<bat  I  suppose  jou  will 
let  me  hear  it." 

'^  I  wiU,"  replied  Y al,  and  his  brow  darkened  as  before ;  ^  It  waa 
this — ^70iir  property  and  mine  lie  very  snugly  together— observoy 
I  said,  *  tha^s  what  I  begin  tt^'M '--didn't  I  say  that  ?" 

*'  You  did ;  and  now  what  else  do  you  say  P' 

^  The  yery  same  thing :  thai  your  property  and  mine  lie  snugly 
together;  and  mark  me,  Mf.  M'Loughlin " 

''  I  do.    Oh,  upon  my  credit  I  do.    Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

«'  Then^  thafe  what  I  end  with." 

**  Ah,"  replied  M*Loughlin,  indignantly,  <'  you  think  you  have  the 
ball  at  your  own  foot,  now  that  old  Topertoe  is  gone,  and  his  son 
has  made  you  his  under  agent  A  nice  job,  indeed,  it  was,  that 
transformed  old  drunken  Tom  Topertoe  into  Lord  Cumber,  and 
made  hia  son,  the  present  Lord,  too  proud  to  live  on  his  own  estate* 
However,  I'd  be  glad  to  see  the  honest  man  that  ever  envied  the 
aame  old  Tom  his  title,  when  we  all  know  that  he  got  it  for  selling 
his  country.  As  for  you,  Vulture,  I  defy,  and  despise  you.  When 
my  rent's  due,  thank  God,  I  am  able  to  pay  it ;  so  you  may  do  your 
worst*  While  Mr.  Hickman's  over  you,  the  tenants  have  some 
protection,  in  spite  of  your  villany,  you  unprincipled  scoundreL" 

**  Our  farms  lie  snugly  together,  Mr.  M*Loughlin ;  and  tha^s  what 
I  end  with  J" 

It  was  from  the  town  of  Castle  Cumber,  which  we  have  described 
at  the  opening  of  our  narrative,  that  old  Tom  Topertoe,  a  squire  of 
the  true  Irish  kidney,  took  his  title.  Topertoe,  or  Lord  Castle 
Cumber,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  like  many  others,  had  the  high 
honour  of  being  a  union  lord — ^tbat  is  to  say,  his  attachment  to  his 
principles  was  so  steady,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  his 
country  for  a  title,  and,  we  may  add,  something  besides.  It  is 
not  our  intention,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  either  the  Union  or  its  Repeal ;  but  in  justice  to  truth  and 
honour,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  to  fraud  and  profligacy^ 
we  are  constrained. to  admit,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  all  history,  any  political  negociation  based  upon  such  rank 
and  festering  corruption,  as  was  the  Legislative  Union.  Had  the 
motives  which  actuated  the  £nglish  government  towards  this  country 
been  pure,  and  influenced  by  principles  of  equality  and  common 
justice,  they  wotdd  never  have  had  recourse  to  such  unparalleled 
profligacy.  This  is  self-evident ;  for  those  who  seek  an  honourable 
end,  will  scorn  to  obtain  it  by  foul  and  dishonourable  means.     The 
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conduct  of  England,  therefore,  in  this  baae  and  shameless  traffic, 
is  certainly  a  primd  facie  evidence  of  her  ultimate  policy — a  policj 
blacker  in  the  very  simplicity  of  its  iniquity,  than  its  worst  enemies 
can  paint  it,  and  so  obvious  in  its  character,  that  we  question  whether 
a  man  could  be  found,  of  ordinary  information,  belonging  to  any, 
party,  capable,  at  this  moment,  of  deliberately  and  conscientiously 
defending  it,  so  far  as  pertains  to  that  transaction.  But  enough 
of  this. 

Before  the  Union,  old  Topertoe  was  master  of  three  votes — that 
is,  he  sat  himself  for  the  county,  and  returned  members  for  two 
boroughs.  He  was  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  Pater  Nosier  Tom^ 
not  from  any  disposition  to  devotion,  but  because,  whether  in 
parliament,  on  the  hustings,  or,  indeed,  any  where  else,  he  never 
made  a  speech  longer  than  the  Lord's  Prayer.  And  yet,  short  as  it 
was,  it  generally  puzzled  the  shrewdest  and  most  sagacious  of  his 
audience  to  understand  it.  Still,  though  not  without  his  faults, 
he  was  by  no  means  a  bad  landlord,  as  landlords  went.  Tis  true  he 
was  fond  of  his  wine,  and  of  something  still  more  profligate ;  as  a 
proof  of  which,  it  was  well  known  that  he  seldom  or  ever  went 
to  bed  with  less  than  four  or  five  bottles  under  his  belt ;  and,  as- 
touching  the  latter,  that  he  had  generally  two  agents  in  pay, 
to  cater  for  his  passions.  In  both  these  propensities  he  was  certainly 
countenanced  by  the  usages  and  moral  habits  of  the  times ;  and  the 
truth  is,  he  grew  rather  popular  than  otherwise,  precisely  on  account 
of  them.  He  was  bluff,  boisterous,  and  not  ill-natured — one  of  that 
bygone  class  who  would  horse-whip  a  tenant  to-day,  and  fight  a  duel 
for  him  to-morrow.  Above  all  things,  he  resided  on  his  estate, 
knew  all  his  tenantry  by  name  and  person,  and  contracted,  by 
degrees,  a  kind  of  anomalous  attachment  for  them,  merely  because 
they  were  his  property,  and  voted,  and  fought  for  him  at  elections^ 
and  often  fought  with  him  touching  their  relative  positions  as 
landlord  and  tenant.  Indeed,  we  question  whether  he  would  not 
enter  into  a  quarrel  as  readily  for  a  tenant,  as  he  would  for  a 
favourite  dog  or  horse ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  to  do  him 
justice,  he  laid  nearly  as  much  value  on  the  one  as  on  the  other— 4i 
circumstance  which,  we  dare  say,  several  of  our  modem  landlords^ 
both  resident  and  absentee,  will  consider  as,  on  our  part,  a  good-* 
humoured  stretch  of  fiction. 

His  speech  at  elections  absolutely  became  a  proverb  in  the 
country ;  and,  indeed,  when  we  remember  the  good-natured  license 
of  the  times,  as  many  still  may,  together  with  the  singular  blending 
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of  generoeitj  and  vioIence>  horse-wliipping  and  protection,  mirth 
and  miachiefy  which  characterised  the  hearing  of  such  men  aa 
Topertoe,  we  are*  fain  to  think,  to  yary  the  proverh  a  little,  that 
he  might  have  spoken  more,  and  fared  worse. 

^  Here  I  am  again,  je  hlaggards ;  jour  own  ould  Topertoe,  that 
never  had  a  day's  illness,  hut  the  gout,  had  luck  to  it.  Damn  your 
bloods,  ye  affectionate  rascals,  sure  you  love  me,  and  I  lore  you, 
and  'tisn't  Gully  Preston  (his  opponent)  that  can  cut  our  loves 
in  two.  No,  boys;  he's  not  the  blade  to  do  that,  at  any  rate! 
Hurra,  then,  ye  vagabonesl  Ould  Tom  Topertoe  for  ever  I  He 
loves  his  bottle  and  a  pretty  girl ;  and  will  make  any  rascal  quiver 
on  a  daisy  that  would  dare  to  say,  bow  to  your  blankets.  Now, 
Gully  Preston,  make  a  speech — if  you  can  I  Hurra  for  Tom 
Topertoe,  that  never  had  a  day's  illness,  but  the  gout — bad  luck  to 
it !  and  don't  listen  to  Gully  Preston,  boys,  but  shout  him  down ! 
Hurra!" 

This  speech,  from  which  he  never  varied,  was  waited  for  at 
elections  with  a  vehemence  of  mirth,  and  a  force  of  popularity, 
which  no  eloquence  brought  against  him  could  withstand.  Indeed, 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  it  alone  returned  him;  for  when 
upon  an  occasion  of  considerable  doubt  and  difficulty,  the  two 
parties  of  the  county  having  been  considered  as  equally  balanced,  he 
was  advised  by  some  foolish  friend,  or  enemy  in  disguise,  to  address 
them  in  a  serious  speech — ^the  consequences  were  near  proving 
disastrous  to  his  interests.  When  he  commenced — ''Gentlemen—^ 
upon  an  oeeasion  of  such  important  difficulty" — there  was  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  a  dead  silence — ^that  of  astonishment. 
Topertoe,  however,  who  had  stuck  fast,  was  obliged  to  commence 
again — **  Gentlemen — ^upon  an  occasion  of  such — ;"  but  it  would 
not  do.  The  groaning,  shoutings  hooting,  and  yelling,  were  deafening 
for  some  minutes,  much  to  the  gratification  of  his  opponent.  At 
length  there  was  something  like  a  pause,  and  several  voices  shouted 
out,  **What  the  divil  do  you  mane,  Tom?"  "He's  showin'  tho 
fforrau  ha$ie*  at  last,"  shouted  another,  '^desartin'  his  colours!" 
*^  Oh !  we're  gintlemin  now  it  seems,  and  not  his  own  hlaggards,  aa 
we  used  to  be — ^Topertoe's  vagabones  that  stood  by  him.  Oh,  no, 
Tom;  to  hell  with  you  and  your  gintlemin.  Three  cheers  for  GuUy 
Preston!" 

Tom  saw  it  was  nearly  over  with  him,  and  Preston's  hopes  ran 

White  horse— a  term  of  cowardice  in  Ireland. 
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high*  '<  Ais7»  bojSt"  said  the  other,  resuming  his  old,  and*  indeed* 
his  natural  manner ;  **  Aiajf  je  yagabones.  Topertoe's  ould  speech 
for  ever  I  Here  I  am  "again,  je  blaggards,  that  never  had  a  day's 
illness  but  the  gout,  bad  luck  to  it  T'  &c^  &c.  This  was  enough ; 
the  old  feeling  of  fun  and  attachment  kindled  up ;  the  multitude 
joined  him  in  his  speech,  precisely  as  a  popular  singer  is  joined 
by  the  gods  of  the  upper  gallery  in  some  faTOurite  air;  and  no 
sooner  was  it  concluded,  than  the  cheering,  throwing  up  of  hatSy  and 
huzzaing,  gave  ample  proof  that  he  had  completely  recovered  his 
lost  ground,  and  set  himself  right  with  the  people. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  old  Topertoe,  the  first  Lord  of  Castle 
Cumber,  who,  by  the  way,  did  not  wear  his  honours  long^  the 
gout,  to  which  he  was  a  martyr,  having  taken  him  from  under  his 
coronet,  before  he  had  it  a  year  on  his  brow.  He  was  one  of  the 
men  peculiar  to  his  times,  or,  rather,  who  aided  in  shaping  them ; 
easy,  full  of  strong  but  gross  impulses ;  quick  and  outrageous  in 
resentment,  but  possessed  of  broad  uncouth  humour,  and  a  sudden 
oblivion  of  his  passion.  Without  reading  or  education — ^he  was 
coarse,  sensual,  careless,  and  extravagant,  having  no  strong  or  purer 
principle  to  regulate  him  than  that  which  originated  in  his  passions 
or  his  necessities.  Of  shame  or  moral  sanction  he  knew  nothing; 
and,  consequently,  held  himself  amenable  to  the  world  on  two  points 
only — ^the  laws  of  duelling  and  those  of  gaming.  He  would  take 
an  insult  from  no  man,  and  always  paid  his  gambling  debts  with 
honour;  but  beyond  that,  he  neither  feared  nor  cared  for  anything  in 
this  world,  and  being  a  member  of  the  Hellfire  Club,  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  other.  In  fact,  he  was  the  very  man  on  whose 
peculiar  temperament  and  character,  a  corrupt  and  wily  politician 
might  expect  to  impress  his  own  principles  with  success.  Topertoe 
was,  consequently,  not  only  the  veiy  man  to  sell  his  country,  but 
to  sell  it  at  the  highest  price,  and  be  afterwards  the  first  to  laugh,  as 
he  did,  at  his  own  corruption,  and  say  that  '*he  was  devilish  glad 
he  had  a  country  to  sell/' 

Of  his  eldest  son,  who,  of  course,  succeeded  him  to  his  rank  and 
property,  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  said  at  present,  because  he  will 
appear,  to  some  extent,  as  an  actor  in  our  drama.  It  is  enough  then 
to  say  here,  that  he  inherited  his  father's  vices,  purged  of  their 
vulgarity  and  grossness,  without  a  single  particle  of  his  uncertain 
and  capricious  good  nature.  In  his  manners  he  appeared  more  the 
gentleman — ^was  lively,  shallow,  and  versatile;  but  having  been 
educated   at  $n  English   school  and   an  English  college,  he   felt, 
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or  ftffieled  to  feel,  all  the  fashionable  prejudices  of  the  day,  and  of 
bis  class,  against  his  native  country.  He  was  an  absentee  from  both 
pride  and  inclination ;  and  it  ia  not  surprising  then,  that  he  knew 
but  little  of  Ireland,  and  that  that  little  was  strongly  to  its 
disadyantage. 

Another  brother  there  was,  whose  unpretending  character  requires 
little  else  than  merely  that  he  should  be  named.  The  honourable 
Alexander  Topertoe,  who  was  also  educated  in  England,  from 
the  moment  his  father  stained  what  he  conceived  to  b#  the  honour  of 
their  family,  by  receiving  a  .title  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  as 
a  bribe  for  his  three  votes  against  a  native  parliament,  hung  his  head 
in  mortification  and  shame;  and  having  experienced  at  all  times 
little  else  than  neglect  from  his  father  and  brother,  he  hurried  soon 
afterwards  to  the  continent  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  light  purse, 
where,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  him. 


CHAPTER    II. 

CHBTSTIAK  FOROIVEKESS — BIRTH  AND  ORIGIN  OF  MR.  M'cLUTCHT — 
MR.  HICKMAN,  THE  HEAD  AGENT — ^DARBT  O'dRIVB,  THE  BAILIFF 
AND    AN  INSTRUCTIVE   DIALOGUE. 

Time,  which  passes  with  a  slow  but  certain  pace,  had  already  crept 
tbrice  around  his  yearly  circle  since  the  fair  already  described  in  the 
town  of  Castle  Cumber.  The  lapse  of  three  years,  however,  had 
made  no  change  whatsoever  in  the  heart  or  principles  of  Mr. 
Valentine  M^Clutchy,  although  it  had  on  his  external  manner  and 
bearing.  He  now  assumed  more  of  the  gentleman,  and  endeavoured 
to  impress  himself  upon  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  as 
a  person  of  great  authority  and  importance.  One  morning  after  the 
period  just  mentioned  had  elapsed,  he  and  his  graceful  son,  '*  Mister 
Phil,''  were  sitting  in  the  parlour  of  Constitution  Cottage-— for  so 
they  were  pleased  to  designate  a  house  which  had  no  pretension 
whatsoever  to  that  unpretending  appellation. 

*'So,  father,**  said  Phil,  ^jotx  don't  forget  that  such  was  the 
treatment  M'Loughlin  gave  you?" 

'<  Why,  I  remember  it,  Phil ;  but  you  know,  Phil,  Pm  a  patient  and 
a  foi^iving  man  notwithstanding.   You  know  that,  Phil.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !*' 
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^'That  was  certainfy  the  worst  caae  that  oame  laoroai  .iia  gret," 
replied  the  son.  **  None  of  the  rest  ventured  to  go  so  £euc^  otml  irhmk 
yovL  had  less  power  than  jou  have  now/' 

**  I  didn't  tell  jou  all,  Phil,"  continued  the  father,  foUowiag  up  the 
same  train  of  thought. 

^  And  why  not  r^  said  Phil.  *^  Why  should  joa  conceal  anythiag 
from  me  ?* 

**  Because,"  replied  the  other,  **  I  think  you  have  heard  enough  for 
the  present." 

The  fact  was,  that  M'Clutchy's  consciousness  of  the  truth  contained 
in  M'Loughlin's  indignant  reproaches,  was  such  as  prevented  him 
from  repeating  them  even  to  his  son ;  knowing  right  well,  that  had 
he  done  so,  they  could  not  exactly  have  looked  each  other  in  the  fao^ 
without  sensations  regarding  their  own  conduct,  which  neither  of 
them  wished  to  avow.  There  is  a  hypocrisy  in  villainy  sometimes  m 
deep,  that  it  cannot  bear  to  repeat  its  own  iniquity,  even  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  are  aware  of  it ;  and  in  this  predicaHient 
stood  Valentine  M*Clutchy. 

'*  Maybe  he  has  relented,''  said  Phil,  <*  or  tliat  he  will  give  me  his 
pretty  daughter  yet ;  and  you  know  they  have  the  cash.  The  linen 
manufactory  of  MliOughlin  and  Harman  is  flourishing  " 

*^  No,  no,  Phil,"  replied  the  father, ''  you  must  give  her  up.  Thali'B 
past ;  but  no  matter — Fll  forgive  him." 

Phil  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  ^*  Come,  come,  father,"  said  he, 
''  be  original ;  that  last  is  a  touch  of  M'Slime — of  honest  Solomon. 
Keep  back  the  forgiveness  yet  awhile,  maybe  they  may  come  KMind- 
Begad,  and  upon  my  honour  and  reputation,  I  shouldn't  wish  to  lose 
the  girl.    No,  father,  don't  forgive  them  yet  awhile  " 

''Phil,  we'll  do  better  for  you,  boy.  Don't  be  a  fool,  I  say, 
but  have  sense.  I  tell  you  what,  Phil,"  continued  his  father,  and.  hie 
face  assumed  a  ghastly,  deadly  look,  at  once  dark  and  pallid**- 
^< Listen  to  me:  I'U  forgive  him,  Phil, until  the  nettle,  the  chiekweed, 
the  burdock,  the  fulsome  prethaghy  the  black  fungus,  the  slimiest 
weed  that  grows,  ay,  till  the  green  mould  of  ruin  itself,  grows  upon 
the  spot  that  is  now  his  hearth — ^till  the  winter  rain  beats  into,  and 
the  winter  wind  howls  over  it." 

**  No  marriage,  then,"  said  PhiL 

^No  marriage.  But  what  keeps  Darby  (yDrive?  The  rasoal 
should  have  been  here  before—-.  Oh,  no,"  said  he,  looking  at  has 
watch,  "he  has  better  than  half  an  hour  yet." 

**  What  steps  do  you  intend  to  take,  father  ?" 
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^'|?liil,  wlian'I'Qi  prepared,  you  ahill  know  tllftiB.  In  thb  meantime 
ItMv  mer;  {)  noat  .write  to  M^Slime,  or  send  to  him.  3i'Slime'a 
useful  at  a  hint  or  snggeAtion;  but,  with  all  hia  wiliness  and 
]9{»oarii^iiot  oapsblo  of  carrying  a  difficult  matter  successfully  out, 
he  overdoes  everything  by  too  much  caution;  and,  consequently, 
^elB  hlnifiolf  into  ridicldaus  scrapes :  besidesy  I  cannot,  and  will  not-, 
place  full  confidence  in  him.  He  is  too  oily,  and  cants  too  much,  to 
be  trsafted«  I  think,  stiU,  we  may  use  him,  and  overreach  him  into 
the  bargain.     Are  you  going  into  Castle  Cumber  ?" 

'^Well,  drop  these  couple  of  letters  in  the  Post  Ofiice,  and 
tell  Bankin  he  must  have  the  carts  finished  by  Monday  next,  at 
die  farthest,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  him.  By  the  way,  I  have  that 
fellow  in  my  eye  too.  He  had  th^  assurance  to  tell  me  the  other 
day,  that  he  could  not  possibly  undertake  the  carts,  until  be  had 
M^Lougiilin's  job  at  the  manufactory  finished.  Off  with  you  now ; 
I  see  O'Drive  and  Haakm  coming  up." 

Graceful  Phil,  in  a  few  minutes,  was  mounted  in  his  usual  lofty 
«Ute,  on  *^  Handsome  Harry,"  and  dashed  off  to  Castle  Cumber*    . 

It  may  not  be  improper  here,  before  we  proceed  farther,  to  give 
the  reader  some  additiaDal  knowledge  of  the  parentage  and  personal 
history  of  Mn  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  as  well  as  a  brief  statement 
concerning  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  and  the  gentleman  who  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  Head  Agent. 

The  mother,  then,  of  Valentine  M'Clutohy,  or,  as  he  was  more 
feoecally  called,  Val  the  Vulture,  was  daughter  to  the  county  gaoler, 
i^ntstift  Clank  by  name,  who  had  risen  regularly  through  all  the 
gradations  of  ofiice,  until  the  power  of  promotion  could  no  farther 
go«  '  His  daughter,  Kate  Clank,  was  a  celebrated  beauty,  and 
enjoyed  a  considerable  extent  of  local  reputation,  independently 
of  being  a  great  favourite  with  the  junior  portion  of  the  grand  jury. 
Among  the  latter,  however,  there  was  one,  a  young  squire  of  very 
libertine  principles,  named  Deaker,  whose  suit  to  the  fair  Miss  Clank 
proved-  more  auccessful  than  those  of  his  competitors ;  and  the 
iMmseqneooe  was,  the  appearance  of  young  Val.  The  reader, 
therefore,  already  perceives,  that  M'Clutehy's  real  name  was  Deaker; 
but  perhaps  he  is  not  aware,  that,  in  the  times  of  which  we  write,  it 
was  usual  for  yonng  unmarried  men  of  wealth,  not  to  suffer  their 
illegitimate  ohildren  to  be  named  after  them.  There  were,  indeed, 
many  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  mere  fact  of  assuming 
the  true  name,  was  a  standing  argument  of  the  father's  profligacy. 
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Secondly,  the  morals  of  the  class  and  the  period  were  so  licentious^ 
that  the  ligitimate  portion  of  a  family  did  not  like  to  be  either  out^ 
numbered  or  insulted  by  their  namesakes  and  illegitimate  relatives, 
almost  at  every  turn  of  the  public  roads.  In  the  third  place,  a 
young  man  of  this  description  could  not,  when  seeking  for  a  wife, 
feel  the  slightest  inclination  to  have  a  living  catalogue  of  his  immop> 
alities  enumerated  to  her,  under  the  names  of  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Yal 
so  and  so^  all  his  children.  This,  of  course,  was  an  involuntaiy 
respect  paid  to  modesty,  and,  perhaps,  the  strongest  argument  for 
suppressing  the  true  name.  The  practice,  however,  was  not  eertainly 
universal ;  but  infrequent  instances  it  existed,  and  Yal  the  Vulture's 
was  one  of  them.  He  was  named  after  neither  father  nor  mother, 
but  after  his  grandmother,  by  the  gaoler^s  side.  Deaker  would  not 
suffer  his  name  to  be  assumed ;  and  so  far  as  his  mother  was  con* 
cemed,  the  general  tenor  of  her  life  rendered  the  reminiscence  of  her 
anything  but  creditable  to  her  offspring.  With  respect  to  his  educa- 
tion, Yal's  gratitude  was  principally  due  to  his  grandfather  Clank, 
who  had  him  well  instructed.  He,  himself,  from  the  beginning,  was 
shrewd,  clever,  and  intelligent,  and  possessed  the  power,  in  a  singular 
degree,  of  adapting  himself  to  his  society,  whenever  he  felt  it  his 
interest  to  do  so.  He  could,  indeed,  raise  or  depress  his  manners  in 
a  very  surprising  degree,  and  with  an  effort  that  often  occasioned 
astonishment.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  rapacious,  unscrupulous, 
cowardly,  and  so  vindictive,  that  he  was  never  known  to  forgive  an 
injury.  These  are  qualities  to  which,  when  you  add  natural  adroit- 
ness and  talent,  you  have  such  a  character  as  has  too  frequently  im- 
pressed itself,  with  something  like  the  agreeable  sensations  produced 
by  a  red  hot  burning  iron,  upon  the  distresses,  fears,  and  necessities 
of  the  Irish  people. 

M'Clutchy  rose  from  the  humble  office  of  process-server,  to  that  of 
bailiff's  follower,  bailiff,  head-bailiff  barony  constable,  until,  finally, 
he  felt  himself  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  Castle  Cumber  property ; 
and  in  proportion  as  he  rose,  so  did  his  manners  rise  with  him.  For 
years  before  his  introduction  to  our  readers,  he  was  the  practical 
manager  of  the  estate ;  and  so  judiciously  did  he  regulate  his  own 
fortunes  on  it,  that  without  any  shameless  or  illegal  breach  of  honesty, 
he  actually  contrived  to  become  a  wealthy  man,  and  to  live  in  a 
respectable  manner.  Much,  however,  will  have  more,  and  Yal  was 
rapacious.  On  finding  himself  comparatively  independent,  he  began 
to  take  more  enlarged,  but  still  very  cautious  measures  to  secure  some 
of  the  good  things  of  the  estate  to  him  and  his.    This  he  was  the 
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better  enabled  to  do,  as  he  had,  bj  the  apparent  candour  of  his  man- 
ner, completely  wormed  himself  into  the  full  confidence  of  the  head 
agent — a  gentleman  of  high  honour  and  integrity,  remarkable  alike 
for  hmnanitj  and  benevolence ;  but  utterly  without  suspicion.  Two 
or  ^ree  farms,  whose  leases  dropped,  he  most  iniquitously  took  into 
his  own  hands,  and  so  far  wheedled  the  agent,  that  he  induced  that 
gentleman  to  think  he  was  rendering  a  service  to  the  property  by 
doing  so.  The  tenantry  now  began  to  murmur — a  complaint  came 
here,  and  another  there — here  was  an  instance  of  private  and  dis- 
guised oppression ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  vindictive  attempt  to 
injure  either  the  property  or  character  of  some  one  who  had  the 
courage  to  tell  him  what  he  thought  of  his  conduct 

Val,  apprehending  that  he  might  be  outbome  by  too  powerful  a 
mass  of  testimony,  contrived  just  then,  through  his  misrepresentations 
to  the  agent,  who  still  confided  in  him,  and  by  the  political  influence 
of  his  father,  the  squire,  who  was  the  landlord's  strongest  electioneer- 
ing supporter  in  the  county,  to  get  himself  formally  appointed  under- 
agent.  Feeling  now  quite  confident  in  his  strength,  and  that  his  hold 
on  the  prejudices,  and,  we  may  add,  the  ignorance  of  the  absentee 
landlord,  was  as  strong,  if  not  stronger  than  that  of  the  agent  himself, 
he  b^^n  to  give  a  greater  and  less  guarded  scope  to  his  natural 
principles.  Mr.  Hickman,  the  agent,  had  been  strongly  disgusted  by 
the  political  profiigaey  with  which  the  union  had  been  carried }  and 
had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  intimated  a  doubt  whether,  as  an 
honest  man,  he  could  render  political  support  to  any  one  who  had 
participated  in  its  corruption,  or  recognised  the  justice  of  those  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  had  been  accomplished.  All  this  gave  M*Clutchy 
that  imperturbable  insolence  which  is  inseparable  from  petty  tyranny 
and  licensed  extortion.  Day  after  day  did  his  character  come  out  in 
all  its  natural  deformity.  The  outcry  against  him  was  not  now  con- 
fined to  this  portion  of  the  property,  or  that — it  became  pretty  general ; 
and,  perhaps,  at  the  time  we  have  brought  him  on  the  stage, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  Ireland  holding  the  situation  he  held,  who 
was  more  feared  and  more  detested. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  however,  Hickman's  eyes  were  opened 
to  his  undisguised  character,  and  what  he  could  do  he  did.  On  finding 
that  the  Vulture  was  reviving  all  the  oppressive  usi^es  with  which 
properQr  in  Ireland  is  so  penally  taxed,  he  immediately  gave  orders 
that  such  exactions  should  be  discontinued  by  M'Clutchy,  and  resisted 
by  the  tenants.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  there  were  upon  the 
property  many  timid  persons,  who,  dreading  his  malignity  of  purpose, 
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still  continued  to  yield  to  his  avarice  and  rapacity  that  which  nothing 
else  but  a  di*ead  of  his  vengeance  could  extort  from  them.  Thuii  did 
he  feather  his  nest  at  the  expense  of  their  terrors. 

Hickman,  who  had  also  been  agent  to  old  Topertoe,  felt  a'  kind  of 
pei*sonal  attachment  to  that  good-humoured  reprobate,  so  long  as  he 
believed  him  to  be  honest.  Old  Tom's  venality,  however,  at  the' 
Union,  made  him  rather  sick  of  the  connection  and  the  conduct^' 
or  rather  the  more  expensive  profligacy  of  the  young  absentee  li^,' 
rendered  his  situation  as  an  honest  and  humane  agent,  one  of'  grtAt 
pain  to  himself,  considering  his  position  between  landlord  and  tenant* 

He  knew,  besides,  that  many  men  of  his  class  had  taken  most 
scandalous  advantages  of  the  embarrassments  which  their  honesty  had 
occasioned  in  the  affairs  of  their  employers,  and  lent  them  their  own 
rents  in  the  moments  of  distress,  in  order  to  get  a  lien  on  their  piv><^ 
perty.  For  this  reason,  and  out  of  a  feeling  of  honour  and  self 
respect,  Mr.  Hickman  had  made  it  a  point  of  principle  to  lend  the 
young  Lord  no  mon^,  under  any  circumstances.  As  far  as  he  cottld 
legitimately,  and  within  the  ordinary  calculations  of  humanity,  feed 
Lord  Cumber^s  prodigality  of  expenditure  he  did  it.  This,  however, 
was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  agent  which  his  lordship  wanted,  and 
however  highly  he  respected  and  honoured  him,  still  that  direful  word 
necessity  goaded  him  into  a  forgetfultfess  of  his  own  real  interests, 
and  of  what  was  due  to  Hickman.  He  wanted  an  agent  with  less 
feeling,  less  scruple,  less  independence,  and  more  of  that  accom^ 
modating  principle  which  would  yield  itself  to,  and  go  down  with, 
the  impetuous  current  of  his  offensive  vices,  and  satisfy  their  cravings 
even  at  his  own  ruin.  Such,  then,  was  M*Clutchy — such  the  positdon 
of  Mr.  Hickman,  the  agent — and  such  the  general  state  of  the  Castle 
Cumber  property.  As  to  the  principles  and  necessities  of  its 
proprietor,  if  they  are  not  already  known,  we  may  assure  onr  readers 
that  they  soon  will  be. 

Constitution  Cottage,  M*Clutchy's  residence,  was,  in  fact,  no  cot- 
tage at  all,  as  we  have  said,  but  a  very  respectable  house,  and  of  con- 
siderable size.  AtUiched  to  it  was  an  extensive  yard  and  office 
houses,  an  excellent  garden,  orchard,  pigeon  house,  and  every  thing, 
in  fact,  that  could  constitute  substantial  comfort  and  convenience.  It 
was  situated  beside  a  small  clump  of  old  beeches,  that  sheltered  it 
from  the  north — to  the  front  lay,  at  a  few  miles  distance,  a  range  of 
fine  mountain^) — and  between  them  sti'ctched  as  rich  a  valley,  both  in 
fertility  and  beauty,  as  the  eye  of  man  could  rest  u|K)n.  The  ground 
before  the  door  fell  by  an  easy  and  gradual  descent,  until  a  little 
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farther  dowo  it  reached  a  green  expanse  of  level  meadow,  through 
ivbich  a  clear  riyer  wound  its  lingering  course,  as  if  loth  to  pass  away 
from  the  rich  and  grassy  banks  that  enclosed  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  & 
spot  of  that  calm  and  perfectly  rural  character  which  draws  the  heart 
UDConseiously  to  the  secret  charm  that  rests  upon  it,  and  which,  even 
the  casual  traveller  leaves  behind  him  with  regret.  Some  improve- 
ments were  at  the  present  time  in  an  incipient  state — ^such  as  planta* 
tkms,  garden  walls,  and  what  seemed  the  lines  of  an  avenue,  or 
approach  to  the  house,  which,  by  the  way,  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
farm  that  consisted  of  about  eighty  Irish  acres. 

At  length  a  single  knock  came,  which  was  given  by  O'Drive,  for 
Hanlon,  who  was  his  assistant^  durst  not  attempt  such  a  thing  in  his 
presence  $  and  if  ever  a  knock  conveyed  the  duplicity  of  the  man 
who  gave  it  that  did.  Though,  as  we  said,  but  a  single  one,  yet  there 
was  no  mistaking  its  doable  meaning.  It  was  at  once  impudent  and 
servile ;  it  was  impudent,  as  much  as  to  say  to  the  servants,  <'  why 
don't  you  open'  the  door  quickly  for  a  man  who  is  so  deep  in  your 
master's  confidence  as  I  am  ?"  while  to  that  master  himself,  it  said, 
or  seemed  to  say,  ** I  am  your  creature,  your  insti'ument,  your  slave; 
ready  to  execute  any  oppression,  any  hardship,  or  villany,  on  which 
you  can  employ  me." 

It  is  said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  in  military  life  no  officer 
is  so  severe  and  oppressive  aa  he  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  and 
been  most  obsequious  there.  We  do  not  doubt  it,  for  the  principle  is 
a  strong  one  in  human  nature,  and  is  by  no  means  confined  to  either 
Uie  army  or  navy.  At  all  events,  shuffling,  and  cringing,  and  slinking 
Darby  O'Drive  presented  himself  to  Yal  the  Vulture.  There  was  a 
downcast,  cowardly,  shy,  uneasy,  expression  in  his  blank,  straggling 
features,  that  seemed  to  say,  *'  for  God's  sake  spare  my  very  life— 
don't  annihilate  me — ^here  I  am — jou  see  through  me — ^heart,  spirit, 
and  soul — ^body,  lungs,  and  lights — could  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  No. 
Could  I  deceive  you — such  a  man  as  you,  that  can  look  through  me 
as  if  I  was  a  lanthorn,  or  a  pane  of  glass  without  a  bull's  eye  in  it. 
No  I  only  let  me  live  and  I'll  do  your  bidding." 

"  Well,"  said  Val,  in  a  sharp,  imperious  tone,  "  you're  punctual  for 
a  wonder." 

"  God  be  praised  for  that,"  replied  Darby,  wiping  the  top  of  his 
nose  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  an  old  mitten ;  **  heaven  be  praised 
that  I'm  not  late." 

"Hold  your  damned  canting  tongue,  you  knave,  what  place  is  this 
for  it  ?" 
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''Knave !  well  I  am  then.'' 

**  TeSy  you  know  70a  are — jon  are  all  knaves — every  bailiff  is  a 
knave — ahem — ^unless,  indeed,  one  in  a  tbouBand." 

**  It's  truth,  indeed,  plaise  your  honour." 

''  Not  but  there's  worse  than  you,  after  all,  and  be  damned  to  you." 

''  An'  betther,  sir,  too,  f  you  plaise ;  for  sure,  God  help  me»  Fm 
not  what  I  ought  to  be." 

*«  Well,  mend  then,  why  dont  you?  for  you  want  it.  Come  now, 
no  jaw,  I  tell  you,  but  answer  me  what  I  am  about  to  ask  you ;  not 
a  word  now." 

^*  Well,  no,  then,  plaise  your  honour,  I  won't  in  throth." 

**  Did  you  warn  the  townland  of  Ballymackscud  ? 

"  Yis,  plaise  your  honour." 

•*  Are  they.ready — ^have  they  the  rent  ?" 

<<  Only  some  0'  them,  sir-^-an  other  some  is  axin'  for  time,  the  thieves." 

'^  Who  are  asking  for  time?" 

*'Why  the  (yShaughrans,  sir — ^hopin',  indeed,  that  your  honour 
will  let  them  wait  till  the  markets  rises,  an'  not  be  forced  to  sell  the 
grain  whin  the  prices  is  so  low  now  that  it  would  ruin  them— but  it's 
wondherful  the  onraisonableness  of  some  people.  Says  I,  *  his  honour, 
Mr.  M^Clutchy,  is  only  doin'  his  duty ;  but  a  betther  hearted  or  a 
kinder  man  never  bruk  the  world's  bread  than  he  is  to  them  that 
desarves  at  his  hands ;'  so,  sir,  they  b^an  to — but — ^well,  well,  i'ts  no 
matter — ^I  tould  them  they  were  wrong — ^made  it  plain  to  them^-'but 
they  wouldn't  be  convinced,  say  what  I  might." 

''  Why,  what  did  they  say,  were  they  abusing  me  ? — I  suppose  so." 

<<  Och  I  the  poor  sowls,  sure  it  was  only  ignorance  and  foolishness 
on  their  part — onraisonable  cratures  all,  or  most  o'  them,  is." 

**  Let  me  know  at  once  what  they  said,  you  knave,  or  upon  my 
honour  and  soul  I'll  turn  you  out  of  the  room  and  bring  in  Hanlon»*» 

*'  Plaise  your  honour,  he  wasn't  present — I  left  him  outside,  in  re- 
gard that  I  didn't  think  he  was  fit  to  be  trust — a  safe  witn — ^no 
matther,  'twas  for  a  raison  I  had."  He  gave  a  look  at  M'Clutchy  as 
he  spoke,  compounded  of  such  far  and  distant  cunning,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible— and  such  obvious,  yet  retreating  cowardice,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible also — ^that  no  language  could  convey  any  notion  of  it. 

**  Ah  I"  said  Yal,  "  you  are  a  neat  lad — ^but  go  on — ^what  did  they 
say,  for  I  must  have  it  out  of  you." 

"  That  I  may  die  in  happiness,  your  honour,  but  I'm  afeard  to  tell 
you — ^but,  sure,  if  you'd  give  your  promise,  sir,  your  bright  word  of 
honour,  that  you'd  not  pay  me  off  for  it,  Fll  tell  you." 
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.  **  Ah !  you  d d  crawling  reptile,  out  with  it  i  I  won't  pay  you 

*'  Welly  then,  here  it  is — oh !  the  curse  o'Cromwel  an  them  this  day, 
for  ui  ungrateful  pack !  they  aaid,  your  honour,  that—bad  luck  to 
them  I  pray — that  there  wasn't  so  black  hearted  a  scoundrel  on  the 
faoe  of  the  airth  as  your  four  quarthers ;  that  the  gallows  is  gapin' 
for  you ;  and  that  there's  as  many  curses  before  you  in  hell  as  'ud 
bliather  a  griddle.'' 

MK)kitchy's  face  assumed  its  usual  expression  of  diabolical  malig* 
nity,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  a  look  so  piercing  at  Darby, 
80  if  suspecting  that  the  curse,  from  its  peculiar  character,  was  at 
leasts  partially  his  own  invention, — ^that  the  latter,  who  stood  like  a 
criminal,  looking  towards  the  floor,  felt  precisely  what  was  going 
forward  in  the  other's  mind,  and  knew  that  he  had  nothing  else  for 
it  but  to  look  him  steadily  in  the  face,  as  a  mark  of  his  perfect  inno- 
oence.  Gradually,  therefore,  and  slowly,  he  raised  his  small  grey 
eyes  until  they  met  those  of  M'Glutchy,  and  thus  the  gaze  continued 
for  nearly  a  minute  between  them>  and  that  with  such  steadiness  on 
both  sides,  that  they  resembled  a  mesmeric  doctor  and  his  patient^ 
rather  than  anything  else  to  which  we  would  compare  them.  On 
the  part  of  M'Clutchy  the  gaze  was  that  of  an  inquisitor  looking  into 
the  heart  of  him  whom  he  suspected ;  on  that  of  Darby,  the  eye,  un- 
conscious of  evil)  betrayed  nothing  but  the  purest  simplicity  and 
candour. 

And  yet,  when  we  consider  that  Darby  most  unquestionably  did 
not  only  ornament,  but  give  peculiar  point  to  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  tenantry  against  the  Yultiure,  perhaps  we  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge that  of  the  two  he  possessed  a  larger  share  of  histrionic 
talent. 

At  length  M^Clutchy,  whose  eye,  for  reasons  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted,  was  never  either  a  firm  or  a  steady 
one,  removed  it  from  Darby,  who>  nevertheless,  followed  it  with  a 
simple  but  pertinacious  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  have  told  you 
truth,  and  am  now  waiting  your  leisure  to  proceed. 

**What  do  you  stare  at?"  said  M'Clutchy,  strongly  disposed  to 
Tent  his  malignity  on  the  next  object  to  him ;  '*  and,  you  beggarly 
scoundrel,  what  did  you  say  to  that  ?  Tell  me,  or  I'll  heave  you, 
head  foremost,  through  the  ¥rindow  ?*' 

"Why,"  replied  Darby,  in  a  quiet,  confident,  and  insinuating  tone, 
^  I  ndsoned  wid  them — ^raisoned  wid  them  like  a  Christian.  <  Now, 
Sheemus  (yShaughran,'  says  I,  'you've  said  what  I  know  to  be  a  lie. 
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rm.not  the  man  to  put  ill  between  you  and  his  honoiuv  Mr. 
M'Clutchy ;  but  at  the  same  time,'  says  I,  '  I'm  his  sarvint^  and  at 
an  honest  man,  I  must  do  mj  duty.  I  don't  intend  to  minlion  a 
syllable  of  what  you  said  this  day ;  but  as  his  saryint,  and  gettin' 
bread  through  him,  and  under  him,  I  ean't,  nor  I  won't  suffer  his 
honour  to  be  backbitten  before  his  own  face— for  i^s  next  to  that» 
Now,'  says  I,  '  be  guided  by  me,  and  all  will  be  right*  In  iba  first 
place^  you  know,  he's  entitled  to  duty-Jbwl  ;*  in  the  next  place,  he's 
entitled  to  duty-work.    '  Ay,  the  landlord,  is,'  said  they,  ^  bnt  not  the 

Vul *  *  Whisht,'  says  'I,  in  a  friendly  whisper,  puitin'  my  hand 

across  Dan's  mouth,  and  winkin'  both  my  eyes  at  him;  ^seud  his 
honour  down  a  pair  of  them  fine  fat  turkeys — I  know  his  honosr^s 
fond  o'  them ;  but  that's  not  all,'  says  I-~*^  do  you  wish  to  have  a 
fHend  in  eoort?  I  know  yon  do.  Well  and  good<-*-he's  drawing  gravel 
to  make  a  new  avenue  early  next  week,  so  Sheemus  O'Shaughraiv  if 
you  wish  to  have  two  friends  in  coort — a  great  one  and  a  little  one*^^ 
manin'  myself,  Grod  pardon  me,  for  the  little  one,  your  honour-^^  yoa 
will,'  says  I,  '  early  on  next  Monday  momin',  send  down  a  pair  of 
horses  and  oarts,  and  give  him  a  week's  duty-work.  Than,'  says  I, 
«lave  the  rest  to  somebody^  for  I  won't  name  names.'— -No,  your 
honour,  I  didn't  bring  Hanlon  in. — ^By  the  same  token,  as  a  proof  of 
it,  there's  young  Bandy  Shaughran,  the  son,  wid  a  turkey  under  aieh 
arm,  comin'  up  to  the  hall  door." 

**  Well,**  proceeded  M'Clntchy,  without  a  single  observation,  '^.^id 
YOU  call  on  the  Slevins  ?" 

*<  Yes,  sir ;  they're  ready." 

«  The  Magonnels  ?" 

^Not  ready,  sir;  but  a  pair  of  geese,  and  two  men  on  ne^t 
Thursday  and  Saturday.     On  Friday  they  must  go  to  market  to  buy 

two  *W/>#."t 

-Widow  Gafiney?" 

*'  Not  ready,  sir ;  but  that  I  may  never  die  in  sin,  a  'cute  shaver." 

•*Whyso;  what  did  she  say  ?" 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Hickman,  sir,  the  head  agent,  your  honour;  that's  the 
go,  Throth,  the  same  Mr.  Hickman  is — but,  God  forlxd,  sir,  I'd 
spake  a  word  against  the  absent ;  but  any  way,  he's  a  good  round 
thrifle,  one  way  or  the  other,  out  of  your  pocket,  from  JinnywaiTy 
to  December." 

*  These  were  iniquitous  exactions,  racked  from  the  poor  tenantry  by  the  old 
wdlords  or  their  agents 
f  Young  piRH. 
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^  Darby,  mj  good  man,  and  most  impertinent  scoundrel,  if  you 
wiBh  io  i^etain  jour  present  situation,  never  oipen  your  lips  agalnat 
that  excellent  gentleman,  Mr.  Hickman.  Mark  my  words  ;  out  jou 
go^  if  I  ever  diseover  that  you  mention  him  with  disrespect/* 

**  Well^'  I  wcm't  then ;  and  God  forgive  me  fiir  spakin*  the  truth — 
teikek  its  not  right/' 

^<Did  you  see  the  Mulhollands  ?" 

^Mr^  Hickman  i^ain,  sir,  an'  bad  luck  to'  Beg  pardon»  sir,  I. 

fergou    Throth,  sir,  when  I  mentioned  ihe  duty  work  an  the  new 
Aveny,  they  fwhistled  at  you." 
-  *  Whistled  at  me  r 

^Tes,  sir;  an'  said  that  Mr.  Hickman  tould  tliem  to  give- 
you  neither  duty-fowl  nor  duty^work,  but  to  do  their  own  busi* 
ness,  and  let  you  do  yours.  Ay,  and  'twas  the  same  from  all  the 
rest.*^ 

*'  Welly"  said  Yal,  going  to  the  window  and  looking  abroad  for  a 
minute  or  two, — ''well — so  much  for  Ballymackscud ;  now  for  its 
next  neighbour,  Ballymaekfud." 

^  Mr.  Hickman  again,  sir.  The  devil  sweep  the  same  Hickman, 
any  way,^'  said  Darby,  in  an  aside,  which  he  knew  the  other  could 
easily  hear.  ^  Out  of  the  whole  townland,  sir,  alll  got  was  two  men 
ft>r  the  Aveny — ^a  goose  from  Barney  Scaddan ;  and  her  last  hen, 
along  wid  half-a-dozen  eggs,  from  that  dacent  creature.  Widow 
M'Murt.  Throth  four  iine  little  childre  she  has,  if  they  had  anything 
on  them,  or  anything  to  keep  body  and  sowl  together." 

"  You  warned  them  all,  of  course  ?" 

^  Every  sowl  in  the  townland  of  Ballymaekfud ;  and  there's  the 
upshot.  But  if  s  all  Mr.  Hickman,  sir ;  for  he  tould  them — *  I  will 
have  none  of  this  work,'  says  he ;  'the  tenants  mustn't  be  harrished 
and  fleeshed  in  this  manner,'  says  he.  Yes,  your  honour,  that's  the 
upshot  from  Ballymaekfud — two  days'  work — a  sick  goose  (for  I 
disremembered  to  mention  that  Barney  said,  wid  a  wink,  that  she'd 
require  great  attintion,  as  she  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health) — 
one  Ottld  hen,  uid  half-a-dosen  eggs;  which  wouldn't  be  the*  case, 
only  for  Hickman — ^not  but  he's  a  very  respectable  gentleman — ^by 
all  accounts." 

"  I  told  you  before,  sirra,  that  I  will  have  nothing  offensive  to  him 
mentioned  in  my  presence.  Give  this  letter  to  Mr.  M'Slime,  and  bring 
me  an  answer  as  soon  as  you  can.    Will  you  have  a  glass  of  spirits?" 

**  Would  it  be  intherfairin'  wid  my  duty,  sir  ?" 

**  K  you  think  so,  don't  take  it ;  you  ought  to  know  best." 
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'*  Well,  then,  for  this  one  time,  in  regard  of  a  Ikin^roe*  or  the  red 
wather  in  mj  stomach,  TU  try  it*  I  drank  bog-hine  last  night  goin' 
to  bed,  but  diril  a  morsel  o'  good  it  did  me." 

M'Clutchy  handed  him  a  full  glass,  which  he  held  steadily  before 
his  eye,  till  the  other  put  up  the  decanter. 

^  Your  honour^s  health,  sir,"  said  he,  ''  and  fireside ;  and  if  you 
war  to  throw  me  out  o'  fifty  windies,  Til  add  to  that — there's  wishin' 
that  the  detnl  had  his  own,  and  I  know  where  yau^d  soon  be.*' 

*'  How,  you  yillanous  scoundrel,"  said  Yal,  starting  with  rising 
wrath,  ^<  what  do  you  mean  by  that  7^ 

Darby  made  no  reply,  but  hastily  tossing  off  the  glass,  he  seized 
his  hat,  bolted  outside  the  door,  and  putting  in  his  head,  said  in  a 
idnd  of  loud  but  confidential  whisper-^ 

'<In  HicKMAii's  PLACE,  your  honour  I** 
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SOLOMON  M'SLIBCe,  A  RELIGIOUS  ATTORITBT — HIS  OFFICE — FAMILY 
DEVOTIONS — ^BLESSED  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BREAKFAST — MISPRISION 
OF  BLASPHEMY — LETTER   ON  BUSINESS. 

Pass  we  now  to  another  worthy  character,  who  had  locality  upon 
the  aforesaid  property  of  Castle  Cumber.  Solomon  M'Slime,  the 
law  agent,  was  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  religion 
and  law  may  meet  and  aid  each  other  in  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the 
same  person.  An  attorney,  no  doubt,  is  at  all  times  an  amiable, 
honest,  and  feeling  individual,  simply  upon  professional  principles  s 
but  when  to  all  this  is  added  the  benignant  influence  of  serious  and 
decided  piety,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  find,  among  the  several 
classes  which  compose  society  in  general,  anything  so  truly  engaging, 
so  morally  taintless,  so  sweetly  sanctimonious,  so  seductively  comely, 
as  is  that  pure  and  evangelical  exhibition  of  human  character,  that 
is  found  to  be  developed  in  a  religious  attorney. 

Solomon  M'Slime  was  a  man  in  whose  heart  the  two  principles 
kept  their  constant  residence ;  indeed  so  beautifully  were  they 
blended,  that  his  law  might  frequently  be  mistaken  for  religion,  just 

*  Lhin-roe,  or  red  water — ^tho  Iriah  name  for  heart-burn. 
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AS  his  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  often  known  to  smack  strongly 
of  law.  In  this  excellent  man,  these  principles  accommodated  each 
other  with  a  benignant  indulgence  that  manifested  the  beautj  of 
holiness  in  a  high  degree.  If,  for  instance,  law  in  its  progress 
presented  to  him  anj  obstacle  of  doubtful  morality,  religion  came 
forward  with  a  sweet  but  serious  smile,  and  said  to  her  companion, 
**  My  dear  friend,  or  sister,  in  this  case  /  permit  you."  And  on  the 
contrary,  if  religion  at  any  time  felt  over  sensitive  or  scrupulous, 
law  had  fifty  arguments  of  safety,  and  precedent,  and  high  authority 
to  justify  her.  But,  indeed,  we  may  observe,  that  in  a  religious 
attorney,  these  illiberal  scruples  do  not  often  occur.  Mr.  M'Slime 
knew  the  advantages  of  religion  too  well,  to  feel  that  contraction  of 
the  mind  and  principles,  which  in  so  many  ordinary  cases  occasions 
religion  and  common  morality  to  become  almost  identicaL  Religion 
to  him  was  a  friend — a  patroness  in  whose  graces  he  stood  so  high, 
that  she  permitted  him  to  do  many  things  which  those  who  were 
more  estranged  from  her  durst  not  attempt.  He  enjoyed  that  state  of 
blessed  freedom  which  is  accorded  to  so  few,  and,  consequently,  had 
his  ^  permissions"  and  his  ''  privileges"  to  go  in  the  wicked  warfares 
of  this  trying  world  much  greater  lengths  than  those  who  were  less 
gifted  and  favoured  by  the  sweet  and  consoling  principle  which 
regulated  and  beautified  his  life. 

Solomon  was  a  small  man,  thin,  sharp-featured,  and  solemn.  He 
was  deliberate  in  his  manner  and  movements,  and  studiously  correct 
in  speech.  Though  solemn,  however,  he  was  not  at  all  so  severe  or 
querulous,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  those  who  afiect  to  be 
reli^ous.  Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  in  him  the  gospel  gifts 
appeared  in  a  cheerful  gravity  of  disposition,  and  a  good-humoured 
lubricity  of  temper,  that  could  turn  with  equal  flexibUity  and  suavity 
to  every  incident  of  life,  no  matter  how  trying  to  the  evring  heart. 
All  the  hinges  of  his  spirit  seemed  to  have  been  graciously  and 
abundantly  oiled,  and  such  was  his  serenity,  that  it  was  quite  evident 
he  had  a  Ught  within  himself.  It  was  truly  a  pleasure  to  speak  to, 
or  transact  business  with  such  a  man,  he  seemed  always  so  full  of 
inward  peace,  and  comfort,  and  happiness.  Nay,  upon  some  occasions, 
he  could  rise  to  a  kind  of  sanctified  facetiousness  that  was  perfectly 
delightful,  and  in  the  very  singleness  of  his  heart,  would,  of  an  odd 
time,  let  out,  easily  and  gently  it  is  true,  a  small  joke,  that  savoured 
a  good  deal  of  secular  humour. 

Then  he  was  so  full  of  charity  and  affection  for  all  that  were  frail 
and  erring  among  our  kind,  that  he  never,  or  seldom,  breathed  a 
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harih  word  againt  Ihe  'ofTeiider.  Or  if,  in-  t^iijdDCBS  flt'  ^)m\ 
benevoknoe^  he  fbrnid  it  necttmy  to  eamnenyte  tlresr  &alta^  »nd: 
pl«d0  them,  as  it  were,  in  «  catalogue,  it  was  dono  in  Bi^pint  it 
soeh  love,  mingled  with  sorrow,  that  those  to  whom  Itt  addnea^ed 
himself,  often  thought  it  a  pitj  that  he  himself  did  not  hoaouM? 
religion,  by  becoming  the  offender,  sknplj  for  the  sake  of  afterwaffds' 
becoming  the  penitent. 

In  the  religious  world  he  was  a  verj  active  and  prominent  man-*-^ 
punctual  in  his  devotional  exercises,  and  always  on  the  look  out  for 
some  of  those  unfortunate  brands  with  which  sodetj  abounds,  thai 
he  might,  as  he  termed  it,  have  the  pleasure  of  plucking  them  out  of 
the  burning.  He  never  went  without  a  bible  and  a  variety  of  tracts 
in  his  pocket,  and  seldom  was  missed  from  the  platform  of  a  religious 
meeting.  He  received  subscriptions  for  all  public  and  private  charities^ 
and  has  repeatedly  been  known  to  offer  and  afford  consolation  to  the 
widow  and  orphan,  at  a  time  when  the  pressure  of  business  rendered 
the  act  truly  one  of  christian  interest  and  affection. 

The  hour  was  not  more  than  ten  o'clock  a.m.  when  Darby  entered 
his  office,  in  which,  by  the  way,  lay  three  or  four  bibles,  in  different^ 
places.  In  a  recess  on  one  side  of  the  chimney^pieoe,  stood  a  glass* 
covered  book-case,  filled  with  the  neual  works  on  his  professioA  jfi^ 
whilst  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  consequently  nearer  observatipn, 
were  two  or  three  pensile  shelves,  on  which  were  to  be  found  a  smalL 
collection  of  religious  volumes,  tracts,  and  other  productiooi^.  all: 
bearing  on  the  same  subject  On  the  desk  was  a  well*thiunbed 
bible  to  the  right,  which  was  that  used  at  family  prayer;  and  on. 
the  opposite  side,  a  religious  almanack,  and  a  copy  of  eongiiegat&oii 
hymns. 

Darby  on  reaching  the  hall-door  knocked  with  considfirablty  m»M 
decision  than  he  had  done  at  M'Clutchy's,  but  without  appeamng.tvi 
have  made  himself  heard;  after  waiting  patiently  fbr  some  time, 
however,  he  knocked  again,  and  at  length  the  door  was  c^ned  by  W 
very  pretty  servant  girl,  about  seventeen,  who,  upon  his  inquiring  if 
her  master  was  at  home,  replied  in  a  sighing  voice,  and.  with  |^ 
demure  face,  "oh,  yea— at  family  prayer." 

<<When  he's  done,"  said  Darby,  "maybe  you'd  be  kind  enou^  t^ 
say  that  Darby  O'Drive  has  a  message  for  him." 

The  pretty  servant  did  not  nod — an  act  which  she  eotisidered  as 

too  Dippant  for  the  solemnity  of  devotion-^but  she  gently  bowed 

l^if  head,  and  closed  her  eyes  in  assent— -upon  which  was  heard  a 

nwhttt  dieerful  groan,   replete  with    true   unction,   inside  the 
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purioiu!,  fidloired  hgr  a  voice  that  said,  *'ahi  Susanna  T  pronounced 
in  a  tone  of  ^rave  bat  fdacid  remonatrance ;  Buaanna  inunediateljr 
etttandi  and  liie  yndee^  which  waa  that  of  our  attemej,  proceeded — 
'^jSusaauia,  take  jovr  place^-^-lomg  measure,  eight  line%  four  eights^ 
and  two  Bixesf  The  psahn  was  then  raised  or  pitched  hj  Solomon 
kims^f,  who  was  followed  hy  six  or  eight  others,  each  in  a  different 
key,  but  all  with  such  reluctance  to  approach  their  leader,  that  from  a 
principle  of  unworthiness,  thej  allowed  him,  as  the  more  pious,  to 
get  fkr  in  advance  of  them.  In  this  manner  they  sang  two  verses, 
and  it  was  remarkabley  that  although  on  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
Solomon  was  far  ahead,  and  the  rest  nowhere,  yet,  from  the  same 
principle  of  unworthiness,  they  left  the  finish,  as  they  did  the  start, 
altogether  to  himaelf.  The  psalm  was  accordingly  wound  up  by  a 
kind  of  understanding  or  accompaniment  between  his  mouth  and 
nose,  which  seemed  each  moved  by  a  zealous  but  godly  struggle  to 
excel  the  other,  if  not  in  melody  at  least  in  loudness*  They  then  all 
knelt  down,  and  Solomon  launched^  with  a  sonorous  voices  into  an 
extempore  prayer,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  solemn  commentary 
of  groanings,  sighings,  moanings,  and  muffled  ejaculations,  that 
cannot  otherwise  be  described,  except  by  saying,  that  they  resembled 
something  between  a  screech  and  a  scream. 

Their  devotions  being  over,  Darby,  having  delivered  M^Chitchy^s 
tetter,  was  desired  to  take  a  seat  in  the  office,  until  Mr.  M^Slime 
Should  be  at  leisure  to  send  a  reply. 

''Sit  down,  my  good  friend.  Darby,  sit  down,  and  be  at  easCi  at 
least  in  your  body ;  I  do  not  suffer  any  (me  who  has  an  immoftal 
soiol  to  be  saved  to  stand  in  my  office — and  as  you  have  one  to  be 
saved,  Darby,  you  must  sit.  The  pride  of  this  vain  life  is  ou^. 
besetting  sin,  and  happy  are  they  who  are  enabled  to  overcome  it — 
may  He  be  praised! — sit  down." 

^  I'm  thankful  to  you,  sir,"  said  Darby ;  '<  oh,  thin,  Mr» 
M'Slime,  it  would  be  wdl  for  the  world  if  every  attorney  in 
it  was  like  you,  sir-— there  would  be  little  honesty  goin'  a^ihray, 
sir,  if  there  was." 

''  Sam  Sharpe,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  have  not  that  bill  of  costs 
finished-^" 

«  No  sir." 

^A  good  boy,  Sam — well,  do  not  omit  thirteen  and  four  pence, 
for  two  letters,  which  I  ought  to  have  seat — as  a  part  of  my  moral, 
independently  of  my  professional  duty — ^to  widow  Licnehan,  having 
explained  to  her,  by  word  of  month,  that  which  I  ought  in  conscience, 
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to  have  written — but  indeed  mj  conscience  often  leads  me  to  the — 
what  should  I  say  ? — ^the  merciful  side  in  these  matters.  No^  Darbj^ 
mj  friend,  jou  cannot  see  into  my  heart,  or  you  would  not  say  so— 
I  am  frail.  Darby,  and  sinful — ^I  am  not  up  to  the  standard,  my 
friend,  neither  hare  I  acted  up  to  my  privileges — the  freedom  of 
the  gospel  is  a  blessed  thing,  provided  we  abuse  it  not — ^well,  Sam, 
my  good  young  friend — ** 

**  That  was  entered  before,  sir,  under  the  head  of  instructions." 

**  Very  right — apparently  very  right,  Sam,  and  reasonable  for  you 
to  think  so — ^but  this  was  on  a  different  occasion,  although  the  same 
case.** 

<'0h,  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  did  not  know  that" 

*^  Sam,  do  not  beg  pardon — not  of  me— nor  of  any  but  One— ^o 
there,  Sam,  you  require  it;  we  all  require  it,  at  least  I  do  abundantly. 
Darby,  my  friend,  it  is  a  principle  with  me  never  to  lose  an  opportu- 
nity of  throwing  in  a  word  in  season — ^but  as  the  affairs  of  this  life 
must  be  attended  to — only  in  a  secondary  degree,  I  admit — I  will, 
therefore,  place  you  at  the  only  true  fountain  where  you  can  be 
properly  refreshed.  Take  this  bible,  Darby,  and  it  matters  not 
where  you  open  it,  read  and  be  filled." 

l^ow,  as  Darby,  in  consequence  of  his  early  attendance  upon 
M^Clutchy,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  home  that  morning  without 
his  breakfast,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  just  then  in  the 
best  possible  disposition  to  draw  much  edification  from  it*  After 
poring  over  it  with  a  very  s(»nbre  face  for  some  time,  he  at  length 
looked  shrewdly  at  M'Slime,  closing  one  eye  a  little,  as  was  his 
custom ;  ''  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  <'  but  if  I'm  not  mistaken  thia 
book  I  believe  is  intended  more  for  the  sowl  than  the  body." 

"For  the  body !  truly,  Darby,  that  last  is  a  carnal  thought,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  it  from  your  lips : — the  bible  is  a  spiritual  book,  my 
fnend,  and  spiritually  must  it  be  received." 

'*  But,  to  a  man  like  me,  who  hasn't  had  his  breakfast  to-day  yet, 
how  will  it  be  sarviceable  ?  will  reading  it  keep  off  hunger  or  fill  my 
stomach?" 

"  Ah !  Darby,  my  friend,  that  is  gross  talk — such  views  of  divine 
truth  are  really  a  perversion  of  the  gifts  of  heaven.  That  book 
although  it  will  not  fill  your  stomach,  as  you  grossly  call  it,  actually 
will  do  it  figuratively,  which  in  point  of  fact  is  the  same  thing, 
or  a  greater— it  will  enable  you  to  bear  hunger  as  a  dispensation. 
Darby,  to  which  it  is  your  duty  as  a  Christian,  to  submit.  Nay, 
it  win  do  more,  my  friend  \  it  will  exalt  your  faith  to  such  a  divine 
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pit^Aiy  tfiat  if  you  read  it  with  the  proper  spirit,  you  will  pray  that 
the  dispensation  thus  laid  on  you  may  continue,  in  order  that  the 
Inner  man  may  be  purged." 

''Faith,  and  Mr.  M'Slime,  willi  great  respect,  if  that  is  your 
doctrine  it  isn't  your  practice.  The  sorra  word  of  prayer — God  bless 
Ae  prayers ! — came  out  o'  your  lips  to-day,  antil  you  laid  in  a  good 
warm  breakfast,  and  afther  that,  for  fraid  of  disappointments,  the 
verj  first  thing  you  prayed  for  was  your  daily  bread — didn't  I 
bear  you?  But  111  teU  you  what,  sir,  oidher  me  my  breakfast, 
and  then  FU  be  spakin'  to  you.  A  hungry  man,  or  a  hungry  woman, 
or  her  hungiy  childre,  can't  eat  bibles ;  although  it  is  well  known, 
God  knows,  that  when  hunger,  and  famine,  and  starvation  are  widin 
them  and  upon  them,  the  same  bible,  but  nothing  else,  is  handed  to 
tbem  by  pious  pe<^le  in  the  shape  of  consolation  and  relief.  Now, 
Fm  thinkin',  Mr.  M'Slime,  that  that  is  not  the  best  way  to  make  the 
bible  respected.  Are  you  goin'  to  give  me  my  breakfast,  sir  ?  upon 
my  sowl,  beggin'  your  pardon,  if  you  do.  Til  bring  the  bible  h(Hae 
wid  me,  if  that  will  satisfy  you;  for  we  haven't  got  e'er  a  one  in  our 
own  little  cabin." 

**  Sharpe,  my  good  boy,  I'll  trouble  you  to  take  that  bible  out  of  his 
hands.  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  offended,  Darby — ^you  will 
yet,  I  trust,  live  to  know  better ;  may  He  grant  it  I  I  overlook  the 
misprision  of  blasphemy  on  your  part,  for  you  didn't  know  what  you 
said ;  but  you  will,  you  will." 

^TUs  is  a  iAkOTt  reply  to  Mr.  M'Glutchy's  note.  I  shall  see 
him  on  my  way  to  the  Sessions  to-morrow,  but  I  have  told  him 
ao  in  it.  And  now,  my  friend,  be  assured  I  overlook  the  ungodly  and 
eamal  tenour  of  your  couversation — ^we  are  all  frail  and  prone  to 
error ;  I,  at  least,  am  so — stiU  we  must  part  as  Christians  ought. 
Darby.  You  have  asked  me  for  a  breakfast,  but  I  overlook  that  also 
-<-I  ought  to  overlook  it  as  a  Christian ;  for  is  not  your  immortal 
SQul  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  your  perishable  body  ?  Un- 
doubtedly— and  as  a  proof  that  I  value  it  more,  receive  this— this,  my 
brother  sinner — oh !  that  I  could  say  my  brother  Christian  also ! — 
receive  it,  Darby,  and  in  the  proper  spirit  too ;  it  is  a  tract  written 
by  the  Rev.  Vesuvius  M'Slug,  entitled  'Precious  Puddings  for  Saintly 
Stomachs ;'  I  have  myself  found  it  graciously  consolatory  and  re- 
freohing,  and  I  hope  that  you  also  may,  my  friend." 

"Begad,  sir,"  said  Darby,  *4t  may  be  very  good  in  its  way,  and 
Fve  no  doubt  but  it^s  a  very  generous  and  Christian  act  in  you  to 
l^ve  it — espeshilly  since  it  cost  you  nothing — ^but  for  all  that,  upon 
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my  0owl,  Pm  strongly  of  opinion  that  to  a  hongiy  man  Wb  a  bad 
substitute  for  a  breakfast.'' 

**  Ah  I  by  the  way,  Darby,"  lending  a  deaf  ear  to  this  obseryattoDt 
''have  you  heard,  within  the  last  day  or  two,  anything  of  Mr. 
M'Clutchy's  father,  Mr.  Deaker— how  he  is  P* 

''Why,  sir,"  replied  Darby,  Tm  tonld  he's  breaking  down  fast; 
but  the  divil  a  one  of  him  will  give  up  the  lady.  Parsons,  and 
ministers,  and  even  priests,  have  all  been  at  him ;  but  it's  useless  ( 
he  curses  and  damns  them  right  ftnd  left,  and  won't  be  attended  by 
any  one  but  her — ^hadn't  you  betther  try  him,  Mr.  M'Slime  ?  Maybe 
you  might  succeed.  Who  knows  but  a  little  of  the  *  Precious  Pudding^ 
might  sarve  him  as  well  as  others.  There's  a  case  for  you.  Sure  ho 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  Hell-fire  club !" 

**  He's  a  reprobate,  my  friend— impenitent,  hopeless.  I  have 
myself  tried  him,  spoken  with  him,  reasoned  with  him,  but  neyer 
were  my  humility  and  my  patience  so  strongly  tried.  His  language 
I  will  not  repeat — ^but  canting  knave,  hypocrite,  rascal  attor — ^no,  it 
is  useless  and  unedifying  to  repeat  it.  Now  go,  my  friend,  and  do 
not  forget  that  precious  tract  which  you  have  thrust  so  disrespectfully 
into  your  pocket." 

Darby,  after  a  shrewd  wink  at  one  of  the  apprentices,  which  was 
returned,  passed  out,  and  left  Mr.  M'Slime  to  the  pursuit  of  his— ^ 
salvation. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  authors  have  peculiar  ''privileges,"  as  Mr. 
M'Slime  would  say,  we  think  it  only  due  to  our  readers  to  let  them 
have  a  peep  at  M'Slime's  note  to  our  friend  Valentine  M'Clutchy. 

"My  dear  friend — I  felt  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  purport  of 
your  note  as  you  yourself  possibly  could.  The  parties  alluded  to 
I  appreciate  precisely  as  you  do — ^M'LoughUn  has  in  the  most 
unchristian  manner  assailed  my  character  as  weU  as  yours.  So 
has  his  partner  in  the  concern— I  mean  Harman.  But  then,  mj 
friend,  are  we  not  Christians,  and  shall  we  not  return  good  for  evil  ? 
Shaii  we  not  forgive  them  f  Some  whispers,  hints,  veiy  gentle  and 
delicate,  have  reached  my  ears,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  commit  to 
paper; — but  this  I  may  say,  until  I  see  you  to*morrow,  that  I 
think  your  intentions  with  respect  to  M'Loughlin  and  Harman  are 
premature.  There  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  so  to  speak,  that 
is  all — ^but  I  believe,  I  can  say,  that  if  your  father,  Deaker,  will  act 
to  our  purposes,  all  will  be  as  we  could  wish.  This  is  a  deUcate 
subject,  my  dear  friend,  but  still,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  you  could 
by  any  practicable  means  soften  the  unfortunate  female  who  possesses 
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fioeh  an  ascendsncj  oyer  him,  all  wfll  be  right*  I  would,  myself 
imdertake  the  perilous  task  for  your  sake-Hind  perilous  to  ordinary 
men  I  admit  it  would  be,  for  she  is  beyond  question  exceedingly 
comely.  In  me  this  would  appear  disinterested,  whilst  in  youy 
suspicion  would  become  strong.  Cash  is  wanted  in  the  quarter  you 
know,  and  cash  has  been  refused  in  another  quarter,  and  when  we 
meet  I  shall  tell  you  more  about  this  matter.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
well  that  there  is  no  legitimate  issue — ^but  should  he  will  his 
property  to  this  Dalilahf^-or  could  she  be  removed?— I  mean  to  a 
local  distaace.  But  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  (p.v.)9  when  we  can 
have  fiieer  oonversation  upon  what  may  be  done.  With  humble  but 
sincere  prayers  for  your  best  wishes  and  welfare, 

**  I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

*^  Thine  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love, 

^Soi^OMON   M'SUMB. 

**  P.8.  As  it  is  a  principle  of  mine  to  neglect  no  just  opportunity  of 
improving  my  deceitful  heart,  I  bought  from  a  travelling  pedlar  this 
morning  a  book  with  the  remarkable  title  of '  The  Spiritual  Attorney ; 
or  A  Sure  Guide  to  the  Other  World.'  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
look  at  any  thing  but  the  title  page,  and  consequently  am  not  able 
to  inform  you  which  of  the  worlds  it  alludes  to,  ha  I  ha !  You  see, 
my  friend,  I  do  not  think  there  is  evil  in  a  joke  that  is  harmless,  or 
has  a  moral  end  in  view,  as  every  joke  ought  to  have. 

<<  Thine  as  before, 

«S0L.   M^SUMJS." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

POIiL     BOOIIN     THE    CHILD    CADGES — BAYMOND    HEB     SON — 8HOBT 

DIAIiOOUE    ON   THE   TIMES FOLL's    OPINION    ON    THE    CAUSES   OF 

IMMOBAUTT SOIiOMON    18    OBNBBOU8 A    SQUIBE    OF    THE    OIJ> 

8CHOOI/— -AND   A  MOBAL  DIAI<OOUE. 

The  next  morning  was  that  on  which  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Castle 
Cumber  commenced;  and  of  course  it  was  necessary  for  Datby 
(yDrive,  who  was  always  full  of  business  on  such  occasions,  to  see 
M'Clutchy,  in  order  to  receive  instructions  touching  his  duties,  on 
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S  proceedings  ooimMitad  with  tiM  estate.  He  had  leodied  the 
croas-voads  that  rao  abont  batf-waj  between  Conatitiitioa  Cottage 
and  Castlo  Cumber,  when  ha  met,  jnst  ivhere  the  road  tnmed  to 
M'Clutch/s,  a  woman  named  Poll  Doolin,  aecomponied,  as  she 
moatlj  was,  by  ber  son — a  poor,  hannleea  idiot,  named  RajmoBd-; 
both  of  whom  were  well  known  throt^bont  tfae  whole  pari^  PoQ 
was  a  thin,  sallow  woman,  with  piercing  iaA  eyes,  and  a  Tflrj 
gipaj-Uke  eoontenanee.  Her  dress  was  alwajs  Mack,  and  vwj 
much  wivn  t  in  fact,  ererj  ttdng  abont  ber  was  Mack — ^blaek 
stockings,  black  bonnet,  black  hair,  and  black  kerchief.  Foil's 
occupation  was  indeed  a  stngnlar  one,  and  not  very  cteditaUe  to 
the  morals  of  the  day.  Her  means  of  living  were  derived  from  tin 
employment  of  child-cadger  to  the  Foundling  Ho^ital  of  Dublin. 
In  other  words,  she  lived  hj  eonvejing  ill^timate  chUdran  from 
the  places  of  their  birth  to  the  establishment  just  mendoned,  which 
has  been  very  properly  termed  a  bounty  for  national  immoral!^. 
Whenever  a  birth  of  this  kind  occurred,  Foil  was  immediately  sent 
for— received  her  little  charge  with  a  name — whether  true  or  Mse 
mattered  not — pinned  to  its  dress — then  her  travelling  expenses; 
after  which  she  delivered  it  at  the  hospital,  got  a  receipt  for  its 
delivery,  and  returned  to  claim  her  demand,  which  was  paid  only  «i 
producing  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  unfortunate  infant  had'tA 
encounter  all  the  comforts  of  the  establishment,  until  it  was  drafted 
ont  to  a  charter  school,  in  which  hotbed  of  pollution  it  received 
that  exquisitely  moral  education  that  enabled  it  to  be  sent  oat 
into  society,  admirably  qualified  to  sustain  the  high  character  of 
Protestantism.* 

"  Morrow,  Poll,"  siud  Darby ;  "  what* s  the  yoongest  news  wid  yon  ? 
And  Raymond,  Na  hattha,  my  boy,  how  goes  it  wid  you  ?" 

"I  don't  care  for  you,"  replied  the  fool ;  "you  drove  away  Widow 
Brannigan's  cow,  an'  left  the  childre  to  the  black  wather.  Bad  luck 
to  you  r 

Darby  started ;  for  there  is  a  sapervtition  among  the  Irish,  that 
the  curse  of  an  "  innocent"  is  one  of  the  most  unlucky  that  can  be 
uttered. 

" TVi"'»  corse  me" replied  Darby ;  " sure,  Raymond,  I  did  only  my 

who  made  you  do  your  duty  P"  asked  the  other. 
Val  the  Yul — hem— Mr.  M'Clutchy,  to  be  sure." 

*  See  note  A  in  Anpendiz. 
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**  Bad  luck  to  Am  tben  r 

Hk  iiiot1ier»  who  luul  been  waMsg  »  little  befovo  hiitiy  tiirte^ 
and  put  her  hand  haatily  towaards  his  moath,  with  the  o&tiow 
inteiition  of  rappressing  the  imprecatton ;  hot  too  late;  it  had 
eeeapedt  and  be  the  comeqneaoe  whi^  it  mighty  Yal  hadt  got  the 
exciting  canae  of  it 

**  My  poor  irafortiniate  boy/'  said  Ae^  ^*  you  oug^Wt  U>  ^wt9t  aiaj 
body ;  stop  thi»  miiiiite»  and  flay  God  Mess  haaab" 

«  God  bleae  who  ?*' 

«  Mr.  M'Clutchy." 

''The  devil  bleas  him !  ha,  h%  hal  Doeaa't  he  haifty  the  poor,  an' 
driTO  away  their  cows  from  them  <loegp^t  he  ratk  them^  an'  i0oh 
thenfc— i-han^  thei%  raek  them,  rob  them*«-* 

*<  Harry  them,,  nek  them,  rob  them» 
Bob  them,  faok  them,  harry  them-»«« 
Harry  them»  rack  theni,  rob  then^ 
Bob  theoiy  rack  them,  harry  itksm,  1" 

This  he  song  in  an  air  somewhat  like  **  Judy  CaUaghaa/' 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh  the  devil  bless  him  1  and  they  say  a  blessin^froia 
the  devil  is  very  like  a  curse  from  Grod." 

The  mother  once  more  put  up  her  hands  to  his  faeOf  but  only  with 
the  intention  of  fondling  and  caressing  him«  She  tenderly  stroke^ 
down  his  head,  and  patted  his  cheek,  and  attempted  to  win  him  out 
of  the  evil  humouf,  into  which  the  sight  of  Darby,  uid  the  menticm 
of  M'Clutchy  had  thrown  him.  Darby  could  observe,  however,  that 
she  iqppeared  to  be  deeply  troubled  by  the  idiot's  conduct,  as  was 
evident  by  the  trembling  of  her  hands,  and  a  perturbation  of 
manner,  which  she  could  not  conceaL 

**  Baymond,"  she  said,  soothingly,  <<  won't  you  be  good  for  ai#, 
darUn'— -for  your  own  mother,  my  poor  helpless  boy?  Won't  you  be 
good  for  me  7^- 

**  I  will,"  said  he,  in  a  more  placid  voice. 

^^  And  you  win  not  curse  any  body  any  more  ?" 

*«  No,  mother,  no." 

**  And  won't  you  bless  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  my  dear  child  ?" 

**  There's  a  fig  for  hioi,"  he  replied — *'  there's  a  fig  for  him.  Now !" 

'^But  you  didn't  bless  him,  my  darlin' — ^you  didn't  bless  him  yet." 

As  she  spoke  the  words,  her  eye  caught  his,  and  she  perceived 
that  it  began  to  gleam  and  kindle. 

'^WeU  no^"  said  she  hastily;  ''no,  I  won't  ask  you;  only  hould 
your  tongue — and  say  no  more." 
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She  again  patted^his  cheek  tenderly,  and  the  fiery  light  which  b^an 
to  bum  in  his  eye*  died  gradually  away,  and  no  other  expression 
remained  in  it,  but  the^habitual  one  of  innocence  and  good  nature 

*^  No^  no^"  said  she,  shaking  her  head,  and  speaking  as  much  to 
herself  as  to  Darby ;  <*  I  know  him  too  well ;  no  earthly  power  wifl 
pat  him  out  of  his  own  way,  once  he  takes  it  into  his  head.  This 
minute,  if  I  had  spoke  another  word  about  the  blessin',  M'Clutchy 
would  a  got  another  curse ;  yet,  except  in  these  fits,  my  poor  child 
is  kindness  and  tenderness  itself;  and  seldom  spakes  ill  of  any 
body  unless  some  one  that* s  not  good.'' 

'^  Well  now,**  said  Darby,  ^that  that's  over,  can  you  tell  me,  Poll, 
what^s  the  news  ?  When  were  you  in  Dublin  ?" 

**  Tye  given  that  up,"  replied  Poll ;  ^^  Fm  too  ould  and  stiff  for  it 
now.  As  for  the  news,  you  ought  to  know  whafs  goin'  as  well  as  I 
do.    You're  nearly  as  much  on  the  foot." 

'^No ;  nor  if  every  head  in  the  parish  was  'ithin  side  o^  mine,  I 
wouldn't  know  as  much  in  the  news  line  as  you.  Poll." 

'<  The  news  thaf  s  goin'  of  late.  Darby,  is  not  good,  an'  you  know 
it  There's  great  grumblin,'  an'  great  complaints,  ever  since  Mr. 
M'Glutchy  became  Undher  Agent ;  and  you  know  that,  too." 

''  But  how  can  I  prevent  that  ?"  said  Darby ;  '^  sure  I'd  side  wid 
the  people  if  I  could."  . 

^<  You'd  side  wid  the  people,  an'  you'd  side  wid  the  man  that 
oppresses  them,  even  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hickman." 

^'  Gk>d  bless  Mr.  Hickman  I"  said  Raymond,  ^  and  the  divil  curse 
him !  and  sure  'tis  well  known  that  the  divil's  curse  is  only  another 
name  for  God's  blessin'.    God  bless  Mr.  Hickman !" 

^^Amen,  my  darlin'  child,  wid  all  my  heart,"  said  Poll;  "but, 
Darby,"  she  continued,  ^'  take  my  word  for  it,  that  these  things  won't 
end  well.  The  estate  and  neighbourhood  was  peaceable  and  quiet 
till  the  Vulture  began  his  pranks,  and  now ** 

"  Very  well,"  said  Darby,  "  the  blame  be  his,  an'  if  it  comes  to 
that,  the  punishment ;  so  far  as  myselfs  consamed,  I  say,  let  every 
herrin'  hang  by  its  own  tail — I  must  do  my  duty.  But  tell  me,  PolL— 
hut,  woman,  never  mind  the  Vulture— -let  him  go  to  the  devil  his 
own  way;  tell  me— 4o  you  ever  hear  from  your  son  Frank,  that 
Brian  M'Loughlin  sent  acrass  ?" 

"  No,"  said  she,  ''  not  a  word ;  but  the  curse  o'  heaven  on  Brian 
M'LoughlinI  Was  my  fine  young  man  worth  no  more  than  his 
garran  of  a  horse,  that  he  didn't  steal  either,  till  he  was  put  to  it 
by  the  Finigans." 
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<*  Wen,  flnre  two  o'  them  were  sent  over  soon  afther  him,  if  thafs 
any  comfort.'* 

**  If  8  no  comfort,"  replied  Poll,  *«  but  ni  tell  you  wliaf  s  a  comfort, 
the  thought  that  Fll  never  die  tiU  I  have  full  revinge  on  Brian 
M^Loughlin — ay,  either  on  him  or  his — or  both.  Come,  Raymond, 
have  you  ne'er  a  spare  curse  now  for  Brian  M'Loughlin? — you  could 
give  a  fat  one  to  M'Clutchy  this  minute — an*  have  you  none  for 
Brian  M^Loughlin  IT 

**  No,"  replied  the  son,  "  he  does'nt  be  harryin  the  poor." 

^  Well,  but  he  transported  your  brother." 

*'No  matter;  Frank  used  to  beat  me — he  was  bad,  an*  Brian 
M'Loughlin  was  good  to  me,  an'  does  be  good  to  me ;  he  gives  me 
a  bully  dinner  or  breakfast  whenever  I  go  there — an'  a  good  bed  in 
the  bam  i  I  won't  curse  him.    Now  I" 

^  Ifs  no  use,"  continued  Poll,  ^'ifs  no  use;  he'll  only  do  what  he 
Hkes  himself,  an'  the  best  way  is  to  never  heed  him." 

**  I  believe  so^"  said  Darby,  **  but  where's  your  daughter  Lucy  now, 
Poll?" 

*<  Why,"  said  PoU^  **  she  has  taken  to  my  trade,  an'  thravels  up 
to  the  Fondlin' ;  although,  dear  knows,  ifs  hardly  worth  her  while 
now — ^it  won't  give  her  salt  to  her  porridge,  poor  girl." 

^Why,  are  the  times  mendin'?"  asked  Darby,  who  spoke  in  a 
moral  point  of  view. 

^ Mendin' 1"  exclaimed  Poll,  *^oh,  ay  indeed;  throth  they're  not 
fit  to  be  named  in  the  one  day  with  what  they  used  to  be.  But, 
indeed,  of  late  Fm  happy  to  say  that  they  are  improvin'  a  bit,"  said 
alie»  c^ieaking  professionally.  ^M'Clutchy's  givin'  them  a  lift,  for 
Tve  ever  an'  always  remarked,  that  distress,  an'  pover^,  an' 
neglect  o'  the  poor,  an'  hardship,  an'  parsecution,  an'  oppression, 
and  any  thing  that  way,  was  sure  to  have  my  very  heart  broke  wid 
business." 

^  And  tell  me,  Poll— did  you  ever  happen  to  get  a  job  from  a  sartin 
pious  gintleman  o'  the  name  of  M'Slime  ? — ^now  tell  the  thruth." 

^Ifs  a  question,"  replied  Poll,  '^you  have  no  right  to  az — you 
must  know,  Darby  01>rive,  that  Pve  had  my  private  business  as 
well  as  my  public  business,  an'  that  Pd  suffer  that  right  hand  to  be 
cut  off  sooner  than  betray  trust.  Honour  bright,  or  whaf  s  the 
world  good  for  I" 

They  now  reached  a  spot  where  the  road  branched  into  two,  but 
Pen  still  kept  to  that  which  led  to  M'Clutchy's.  **  Are  you  for  the 
Coltage  too?"  asked  Darby. 
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"I  am,"*  replied  Poll,  **rve  been  sent  for;  but  what  he  wants  wid 
me,  I  know  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon." 

Jdst  then  the  tramp  of  a  hone's  feet  was  beard  behind  them,  and 
in  a  minute  or  two,  Solomon  M^Slime,  who  was  also  on  his  way  to 
the  Cottage,  rode  up  to  them. 

**  A  kind  good  morning  to  you,  Darby,  my  friend !  I  trust  you  did 
not  neglect  to  avail  yourself  of  the — AhT  said  he,  complacently,  on 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Poll's  face,  *^I  think  I  ought  to  recdlect  your 
features,  my  good  woman — ^but,  no — ^I  can't  say  I  do — ^No,  1  must 
mistake  them  for  those  of  another — but,  indeed,  the  best  of  us  is 
l^ble  to  mistake  and  error — all  frail — flesh  is  grass." 

^  Tou  might  often  see  my  face,"  returned  Poll, ''  but  I  don't  think 

ever  we  spohe  before.    I  know  you  to  look  at  you,  sir,  thaf  s  all 

an'  it's  thrue  what  you  say  too,  sir ;  there's  nothing  but  frailty  in  the 
world— -diyiT  a  much  else — howsomever,  be  that  as  it  may,  honour 
bright's  my  motive.** 

"  And  a  good  motto  it  is,  my  excellent  woman ;  is  ihat  intereating 
young  man  your  son  ?" 

"  He  is,  sir ;  but  he's  a  poor  innocent  that  hasn't  the  full 
complement  of  wit*  sir,  God  help  him!" 

^  WeU,  my  good  woman,"  continued  Solomon,  ^'  as  he  appears  to 
be  without  shoes  to  his  feet,  will  you  accept  of  five  shillings,  which 
is  all  the  silver  I  have  about  me,  to  buy  him  a  pair." 

**  Many  thanks,  Mr.  M'Sl-hem — ^many  thanks,  sir;  honour  bright's 
my  motive." 

**  And  let  it  always  be  so,  my  excellent  woman ;  a  good  morning 
to  you  very  kindly  I  Darby,  I  bid  you  also  good  morning,  and  peace 
be  with  you  both." 

So  saying,  he  rode  on  at  a  quiet,  easy  amble,  apparently  at  peace 
with  his  heart,  his  conscience,  his  sleek  oob^  and  all  the  world  besides 

The  sessions  of  Castle  Cumber  having  concluded  as  sessions  usually 
conclude,  we  beg  our  readers  to  accompany  us  to  Deaker  Hall,  the 
residence  of  M^Clutchy's  father,  the  squire.  This  man  was  far 
advanced  in  years,  but  appeared  to  have  been  possessed  of  a 
constitution  which  sustains  sensuality,  or  perhaps  that- retrospective 
spirit  which  gloats  over  its  polluted  recollections,  on  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  grave.  In  the  case  before  us,  old  age  had  sharpened^ 
the  inclination  to  vice  in  proportion  as  it  diminished  the  power  of 
being  vicious,  and  presented  an  instance  of  a  man,  at  the  dose  of  a 
^ng  life,  watching  over  the  grave  of  a  corrupted  heart>  with  a  hope 
if  meeting  the  wan  spectres  of  his  own  departed  passions,  since  he 
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could  not  meet  the  passiona  themselves ;  and  he  met  them,  for  they 
could  not  rest,  but  returned  to  their  former  habitation,  like  unclean 
spirits  as  they  were,  each  bringing  seven  more  along  with  it,  but  not 
to  torment  him.  Such  were  the  beings  with  which  the  soul  of  this 
aged  materialist  was  crowded*  During  life  his  well  known  motto 
was,  ^let  us  eat^  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Upon 
this  principle,  expanded  into  still  wider  depravity,  did  he  live  and 
act  during  a  protnusted  existence,  and  to  those  who  knew  him,  and 
well  known  he  was,  there  appeared  something  frightfully  revolting 
in  the  shameless  career  of  this  impenitent  old  infidel/ 

Deaker  was  a  large  man,  with  a  rainbow  protuberance  before, 
whose  chin,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  rested  upon  his  breast,  giving 
to  him  the  exact  character  which  he  bore — ^that  of  a  man  who  to  the 
last  was  studious  of  every  sensual  opportunity.  His  grey,  goatish 
eye,  was  vigilant  and  circumspect^  and  his  under  lip  protruded  in  a 
manner,  which,  joined  to  the  character  of  his  age,  left  no  one  at  a 
loss  for  the  general  subject  matter  of  his  thoughts.  He  always  wore 
top  boots^  and  generally  went  on  horseback,  having  that  part  of  his 
hat  which  rested  on  the  collar  of  his  coat,  turned  up  and  greasy. 

Squire  Deaker^s  language  was  not  more  moral  than  his  life — for 
he  not  only  enforced  his  principles  by  his  example,  but  also  by  his 
precept.  His  conversation  consequently  resolved  itself  into  a  mingled 
stream  of  swearing  and  obscenity.  Ridicule  of  religion,  and  a 
hardened  triumph  in  his  own  iniquitous  exploits,  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  aprodigality  of  blasphemous  asseverations,  constituted 
ihe  staple  of  his  thoughts  and  expressions.  According  to  his  own 
principles  he  could  not  look  forward  to  another  life,  and  consequently 
an  that  remained  for  him  was  to  look  back  upon  an  unbroken  line 
of  seduction  and  proflicacy — ^upon  wealth  and  influence,  not  merely 
abused,  but  prostituted  to  the  lowest  and  grossest  purposes  of  our 
worst  passions— upon  systematic  crlme-^-unmanly  treachery — and 
that  dishonest  avarice  which  constituted  the  act  of  heartless  desertion 
in  himself  the  ultimate  ruin  and  degradation  of  his  victims.  Such 
was  this  well  known  squire  of  the  old  school,  whose  portrait,  taken 
from  life,  will  be  recognized  by  every  one  who  ever  knew  him,  should 
any  such  happen  to  peruse  those  pages. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write.  Squire  Deaker  was  near  eighty, 
and  although  feeble  and  broken  down,  he  still  exhibited  the  remains 
of  a  large,  coarse,  strong-boned  animal,  not  without  a  vigorous 
twinkle  of  low  cunning  in  his  eye,  and  a  duplicity  of  character  and 
principle  about  his  angular  and  iU-shaped  eye  brows  which  could  not 
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be  mistaken.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  for  the  first  time, 
during  manj  years,  was  unable  to  attend  the  Castle  Comber  quarter 
sessions. 

It  was  the  second  or  third  daj  after  their  dose,  that  about  the  hour 
of  ten  o'clock,  A.M.,  he  awoke  from  a  heayj  and  unhealthj  doze, 
which  could  scarcely  be  termed  sleep,  but  rather  a  kind  of  middle 
state  between  that  and  waking.  At  length  he  raised  his  head, 
gasped,  and  on  finding  nd  one  in  the  room,  he  let  fiy  a  volley  of 
execrations,  and  rang  the /oell. 

^' Is  there  any  one  the]4?  Any  one  within  hearing  ?  I  say  Isabel, 
Isabel,  Jezabel,  are  you  alldead  and  d d r^ 

"  No,  your  honour,  not  yet — some  of  us,  at  least,''  replied  a  shrewd- 
looking  lad  of  about  eighteen,  making  his  appearance. 

'^Ha,  Lanty — it's  you,  is  it?  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you 
devil's  pick-tooth?  Where's  Isabel ?  Where's  Jezabel ?  Playing  her 
pranks,  I  suppose— where  is  she,  eh  ?" 

"  Do  you  want  your  brandy  and  wather,  sir  ?" 

**  Brandy  and  h — ^1,  you  scoundrel  I  Where's  Miss  Fuzzle  ?" 

^^  Why,  she's  just  rinsin'  her  mouth,  sir,  wid  a  drop  of — 

^'Of  what,  you  devil's  imp?  but  I  know — she's  drinking — she's 
drunk  I  eh?" 

<<  Miss  Fuzzle,  sir,  bid  me  say,  that  she's  doin'  herself  the  pleasure 
of  drinkin'  your  health"—* 

''Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Oh,  if  I  were  near  her — ^that's  all  I  drinking  my 
health  I  She's  tipsy,  sirra;  she  never  sends  me  that  message,  unless 
when  she's  tipsy" — 

"  Not  tipsy,  your  honour,  only  unwell — she's  a  little  touched  wid 
the  falling  sickness — she  always  takes  it,  after  rinsin'  her  mouth, 
sir ;  for  she's  fond  of  a  sweet  breath,  your  honour." 

"  Ah,  she's  a  confounded  jade — a  living  quicksand,  and  nothing 
else.  Lanty,  my  lad,  if  the  Mississippi  was  brandy  grog,  she'd  diy 
the  river — drinking  at  this  hour! — well,  never  mind,  I  was  drunk 
myself  last  night,  and  I'm  half  drunk  yet.  Here,  you  young 
scoundrel,  mix  me  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water." 

"  Wouldn't  you  do  it  betther  yourself,  sir  ?" 

*'  No,  you  whelp,  don't  you  see  how  my  hands,  and  be  hanged  to 
them,  tremble  and  shake.  Put  in  another  glass,  I  say^-carry  it  to  my 
mouth  now ;  hold,  you  croil — there's  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory !  Lanty,  there's  nothing  like  being  a  good  Protestant,  after 
all — so  m  stand  to  glorious  Bill  to  the  last;  nine  times  nine,  and 
one  cheer  more !  hurra !" 
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He  then  laid  himself  back,  and  attempted  to  whistle  the  Boyne 
Water,  but  haying  only  one  tusk  in  front,  the  sound  produced 
resembled  the  wild  whistle  of  the  wind  through  the  chink  of  a 
door — shrill  and  monotonous ;  after  which  he  burst  out  into  a 
chuckling  laugh,  tickled^  probably,  at  the  notion  of  that  celebrated 
melody  proving  disloyal  in  spite  of  him,  and  refusing,  as  it  were, 
to  be  whistled. 

At  this  moment  Miss  Isabel,  or  as  he  most  frequently  called  her. 
Miss  Jezabel  Fuzzle,  came  in  with  a  gleaming  eye,  and  an  unsteady 
step — her  hair  partially  dishevelled,  and  her  dress  most  negligently 
put  on.  The  moment  Deaker  saw  her,  his  whole  manner  changed, 
notwithstanding  his  previous  violence-— the  swagger  departed  from 
him,  his  countenance  fell,  and  he  lay  mute  and  terror-stricken  before 
her.  It  was  indeed  clear  that  her  sway  over  him  was  boundless,  and 
such  was  the  fact.  On  this  occasion  she  simply  looked  at  him 
significantly,  held  up  her  hand  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  having 
made  a  mock  curtsey,  immediately  left  the  room. 

^*  Lanty,"  said  he  in  an  undertone,  when  she  had  gone — "  Lanty, 
you  cUp,  go  and  tell  her  to  forgive  me ;  I  said  too  much,  and  Tm 
sorry  for  it,  say — go,  you  scoundreL" 

*^  Faix  ni  do  no  sich  thing,  sir,"  replied  Lanty,  alarmed  at  the 
nature  of  the  message ;  ^'  I  know  better  than  to  come  across  her 
now  ;  she'd  whale  the  life  out  o'  me.  Sure  she's  aflher  flailin'  the 
cook  out  o*  the  kitchen — and  Tom  Corbet  the  butler  has  one  of  his 
ears,  he  says,  hangin'  off  him  as  long  as  a  blood-hound's." 

**  Speak  easy,"  said  Deaker,  in  a  voice  of  terror,  "  speak  lower,  or 
she  may  hear  you — ^Isn't  it  strange,"  he  said  to  himself,  *'  that  I  who 
never  feared  God  or  man,  should  quail  before  this  jade  I" 

^  Begad,  an'  here's  one,  your  honour,  that  'ill  make  her  quail,  if  he 
meets  her. 

^  Who  is  it,"  asked  the  other  eagerly,  *'  who  is  it,  you  imp  ?" 

**  Why,  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  sir;  he's  ridin'  up  the  avenue." 

**  Ay,  Val  the  Vulture— Val  the  Vulture— I  like  that  fellow— I 
like  him  for  his  confoundedly  clever  roguery ;  only  he's  a  hypocrite, 
and  doesn't  set  the  world  at  defiance  as  I  do ;  no,  he's  a  cowardly 
skulking  hypocrite,  nearly  as  great  a  one  as  M'Slime,  but  doesn't 
talk  BO  much  about  religion  as  that  oily  gentleman." 

In  a  few  moments  M^Clutchy  entered. 

"  Good  morrow,  VaL  Well,  Val — well,  my  vulture,  what's  in  the 
wind  now  ?  Who's  to  suffer  ?  Are  you  ready  for  a  pounce  ?  Eh  ?" 

^  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  your  health's  not  so  good,  sir,  as  it  was." 
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^  You  lie,  mj  dear  Ynltare;  jou  lie  in  your  tlmMit,  I  tell  yoii* 
You're  watching  for  my  carcase,  anuflSng  the  air  at  a  distance  under 
the  hope  of  a  gorge.    No — ^you  didn't  care  th^  devil  had  me^  provided 
you  could  xnake  a  hawl  by  it." 
<*  I  hope,  sir,  there's  no—" 

*^  Hope  I  You  rascally  hypocrite,  what's  hope  good  for?  Hope  to 
rot  in  the  grave  is  it  ?  To  melt  into  corruption  and  feed  the  worms? 
What  a  precious  putrid  carcase  Til  make,  when  I'm  a  month  in  the 
dirt«  Maybe  you  wouldn't  much  relish  the  scent  of  me  then,  my 
worthy  Vulture.  Curse  your  beak,  at  all  events !  what  do  you  want? 
what  did  you  come  for?" 

Yal,  who  knew  his  worthy  sire  well,  knew  also  the  most  successful 
method  of  working  out  any  purpose  with  him.  He  accordingly 
replied,  conscious  that  hypocrisy  was  out  of  the  question—. 

**  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  want  you  to  aid  me  in  a  piece  of  knavery.** 

<<  ril  do  it— rU  do  it.  Hang  me  if  I  don't.  Cornell  like  thaW- 
it  shows  that  there's  no  mo(d:  modesty  between  us — ^that  we  know  one 
another.     Whafs  the  knavery?" 

''  Why,  sir,  Tm  anxious,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  Hickman,  the 
head  agent,  out,  and  in  the  next,  to  get  into  his  place,  if  posnble. 
Now,  I  know  that  you  can  assist  me  in  both,  if  you  wish." 

**  How  ?"  asked  Deaker,  who  was  quite  as  able  a  tactitian  as  hia 
son,  and  who,  in  fact,  had  contrived  to  put  himself  so  ccHupletely  In 
possession  of  the  political  influence  of  the  county,  as  to  be  able  to 
return  any  one  he  wished.    ^  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Tell  me  that  ?" 

'<  I  have  understood  from  a  sure  source,  that  Lord  Cumber  wants 
money." 

<^Tut,"  replied  Deaker,  who  now  forgot  a  great  deal  of  his 
swearing,  and  applied  himself  to  the  subject  with  all  the  coolness  and 
ability  of  a  thorough  man  of  business ;  '^  Tut,  Yal,  is  that  your 
news  ?  When  was  he  ever  otherwise  ?  Come  to  the  point;  the  thing's 
desirable — ^but  how  can  it  be  done?" 

'*  I  think  it  can ;  but  it  must  be  by  very  nice  handling,  indeed." 

"  Well — ^your  nice  handling  then  ?" 

<^The  truth  is,  that  Hickman,  I  suspect,  is  almost  sick  of  the 
Agency — ^thanks  to  Lord  Cumber's  extravagance,  and  an  occasional 
bit  of  blister  which  I,  through  the  tenantry,  lay  on  him  at  home* 
Cumber,  you  know,  is  an  unsteady  scoundrel,  and  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life,  has  no  fixed  principle ;  for  he  is  possessed  of 
little  honour,  and  I  am  afraid  not  much  honesty." 

<<0h  murder!  this  from  Yal  the  Yulture!  Let  me  look  at  yon ! 
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Did  VSlime  Uie  yon,  or  have  you  turned  Ibtbodist?  Holy 
Jnpitery  what  a  semion  I  Cune  your  beak,  sir ;  go  on,  and  no 
preaching.* 

^'Not  much  honeaty,  as  I  said.  Now,  sir,  if  you  who  have  him 
doubly  in  your  power — ^first  by  the  mortgage,  and,  secondly,  as  his 
political  godfather,  who  can  either  put  him  in,  or  keep  him  out  of  the 
eountf— if  you  were  to  write  him  a  friendly,  confidential  letter,  in 
which,  observe,  you  are  about  to  finally  arrange  your  affairs;  and 
you  are  sorry— ^uite  sony— but  the  truth  is,  something  must  be 
done  about  that  mortgage — you  are  very  sorry — ^mark — ^but  you  are 
old,  and  cannot  leave  your  property  in  an  unsettled  state.  Just  touch 
that  part  of  it,  so        " 

»  Yes — ^touch  and  go.'* 

**  Exactly— touch  and  go.  Well,  you  pass  then  to  the  political 
portion  of  it.  Hickman's  political  opinions  are  not  well  known,  or 
at  least  doubtfuL  Indeed  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  will 
not  support  his  lordship  or  his  family-— is  not  in  the  confidence  of 
government— displeased  at  the  Union— -and  grambles  about  corrup- 
tion. His  lordship  is  abroad,  you  know,  and  cannot  think  for  himsel£ 
You  speak  as  his  friend — ^his  tried  friend — he  ought  to  have  a  man 
on  his  property  who  is  Haunch^^can  be  depended  on,  and  who  will  see 
that  full  justice  is  done  him  in  his  absence.  Hickman,  too,  is  against 
Ascendancy  principles.    Do  you  see,  sir  ?* 

**  Proceed— what  next  P* 

**  Why,  we  stop  there  for  the  present ;  nothing  more  can  be  done 
until  we  hear  from  the  scoundrel  himself.** 

**  And  what  do  you  imagine  will  be  the  upshot  ?" 

**  Why,  I  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  will  place  himself  and 
his  interests,  pecuniaiy  and  political,  altogether  in  your'  hands,  and 
consequently  you  will  probably  have  the  guiding  of  hinL*' 

**  Well,  Yal,  you  are  an  able  knave,  to  be  sure ;  but  never  mind, 
I  like  you  all  the  better.  The  true  doctrine  is  always — eo/,  drinky 
and  be  merry yfw  to-morrow  you  die — ^take  as  much  out  of  life,  and 
your  fellow  men  as  you  can.  There's  no  knavery  in  the  grave»  my 
Vulture.  There  the  honest  man  and  the  knave  are  alike ;  and  this 
being  the  case,  what  the  devil  is  public  opinion  worth  ?" 

^It^s  worth  a  great  deal  if  we  use  it  for  our  own  purposes  while 
we're  here ;  otherwise  I  agree  with  you  that  ifs  valueless  in  itself." 

**  You're  a  cursed  clever  fellow,  Yal;  an  able  knave,  as  I  said — ^but 
I  don't  like  your  son ;  he's  a  dishonest  blockhead,  and  I  needn't  tell 
you  that  the  man  who  has  only  brains  enough  to  be  dishonest  is  a 
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most  contemptible  sooundreL  You  and  I  are  rogues,  but  thien  we 
are  abie  rogues  who  have  risen  by  our  roguery.  As  for  Phil,  hell 
never  rise  by  his  roguery  except  to  the  gallows." 

'*  Are  you  not  able  to  get  up  ?"  asked  Yal  in  a  rerj  dutiful  and 
affectionate  voice. 

*^  Able  enough  now,  but  my  head  swam  a  while  ago  at  a  duced 
rate.  I  was  drunk,  as  usual,  last  night,  and  could  do  nothings  not 
even  put  a  tumbler  to  my  mouth,  until  I  took  a  s^  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  from  Lanty,  and  that  has  set  me  up  again.  When  shall  I 
write  to  young  Topertoe,  the  Cumber  fellow  ?" 

**  The  sooner  the  better,  now ;  but  I  think  you  ought  to  rise  and 
take  some  exercise." 

''  So  I  shall  immediately,  and  to-morrow  I  write,  then,  according 
to  your  able  instructions,  most  subtle  and  sagacious  VaL  Are  you 
off?" 

^  Yes;  good  bye,  sir,  and  many  thanks." 

^  None  of  your  stuff,  I  say,  but  be  off  out  of  this — ."  and  as  he 
spoke,  Yal  disappeared. 

So  hr  the  first  steps  for  ousting  Mr.  Hickman  were  taken  by  this 
precious  father  and  his  equally  valuable  son.  Yal,  however,  enter- 
tained other  speculations  quite  as  ingenious,  and  far  more  malignant 
in  their  tendency.  Hickman,  of  course,  he  might,  by  undercurrents 
and  mancouvring,  succeed  in  ejecting  from  the  agency ;  but  he  could 
not  absolutely  ruin  him.  Nothing  short  of  this,  however,  did  he 
propose  to  himself  so  far  as  M^Loughlin,  and,  we  may  add,  every  one 
connected  with  him,  were  concerned ;  for  M'Glutchy  possessed  that 
kind  of  economy  in  his  moral  feelingfs,  that  always  prompted  him  to 
gratify  his  interest  and  his  malice  by  the  same  act  of  virtue.  How 
he  succeeded  in  this  benevolent  resolution,  time  and  the  progress  of 
this  truthful  history  will  show. 


^^i 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DESCRTPnOlf   OF  A   SUMMEB  EYXNING A  MYSTERIOUS  BfSETINQ A 

JEAI.OUS     VISIOir — ^LBTTEB    FROM      SQUIRB      DEAKER      TO     LORD 
CUMBBRf— LORD   cumber's  REPLY. 

Thb  season  was  now  about  the  close  of  May,  that  delightful  month 
which  presents  the  heart  and  all  our  purer  sensatipns  with  a  twofold 
enjoyment ;  for  in  that  sweet  period  have  we  not  all  the  tenderness 
and  delicacy  of  spring,  combined  with  the  fuller  and  more  expanded 
charms  of  the  leafy  summer — ^like  that  portion  of  female  life,  in  which 
the  eye  feels  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  delicate  beauty  of 
the  blushing  girl,  or  the  riper  loveliness  of  the  full  grown  maid,  pre- 
dominates in  the  person.  The  time  was  evening,  about  half-an-hour 
before  that  soft  repose  of  twilight,  in  which  may  be  perceived  the 
subsiding  stir  of  busy  life,  as  it  murmurs  itself  into  slumber  after  the 
active  pursuits  of  day.  On  a  green  upland  lawn,  that  was  a  sheep 
walk,  some  portions  of  which  were  studded  over  with  the  blooming 
and  fragrant  furase,  stood  an  old  ecclesiastical  ruin,  grey  from  time, 
and  breathing  that  spirit  of  vague  but  dreamy  reverie,  which  it 
caught  from  the  loveliness  of  the  season,  the  calmness  and  the  golden 
light  of  the  hour,  accessories,  that,  by  their  influence,  gave  a  solemn 
beauty  to  its  very  desolation.  It  reminded  one  somewhat  of  the  light 
which  coming  death  throws  upon  the  cheek  of  youth,  when  he 
treacherously  treads  in  the  soft  and  noiseless  steps  of  decline — or 
rather  of  that  still  purer  light,  which,  when  the  aged  Christian 
arrives  at  the  close  of  a  well  spent  life,  accompanied  by  peace,  and 
hope,  and  calmness,  falls  like  a  glory  on  his  bed  of  death.  The  ruin 
was  but  small,  a  remnant  of  one  of  those  humble,  but  rude  temples, 
in  which  God  was  worshipped  in  simplicity  and  peace,  far  from  the 
noisy  tumults  and  sanguinary  conflicts  of  ambitious  man. 

Through  this  sweet  upland,  and  dose  to  the  ruin,  ran  a  footpath 
that  led  to  a  mountain  village  of  considerable  extent  Immediately 
behind  the  ruin  stood  a  few  large  hawthorn  trees,  now  white  with 
blossoms,  whose  fragrance  made  the  very  air  a  luxury,  and  from 
whose  branches  came  forth  those  gushes  of  evening  melody  that  shed 
tenderness  and  tranquillity  into  the  troubled  heart. 

The  country  in  the  distance  lay  charmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  cahn 
spirit  of  peace  which  seemed  to  have  dijffused  itself  over  the  whole 
landscape— -western  windows  were  turned  into. fire — ^the  motionless 
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lakes  shone  like  mirrors  wherever  they  caught  the  beams  of  the  evening 
light,  as  did  seyeral  bends  of  the  broad  river  which  barely  moved 
within  its  winding  banks  through  the  meadows  below*  The  sun  at 
length  became  half  concealed  behind  the  summit  of  the  western  hills, 
so  that  his  rich  and  gorgeous  beams  fell  only  upon  the  surrounding 
uplands,  now  lit  into  purple,  leaving  the  valleys  and  lower  parts  of  the 
country  to  repose  in  that  beautiful  shadow  which  can  be  looked  upon 
from  the  higher  parts,  only  through  the  crimson  glory  of  the  departing 
light.  And  now  the  sun  has  disappeared — is  gone — ^but  still  how 
beautiful  is  the  fading  splendour  that  sleeps  for  a  little  on  the  moun- 
tain tops,  then  becomes  dimmer  and  dimmer — ^then  a  faint  streak 
which  graduaUy  melts  away  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  soft  shadows 
of  that  thoughtful  hour.  And  even  thus  passeth  away  all  human 
glory  I 

The  ruin  which  we  have  mentioned  stood  about  half  way  between 
the  residence  of  Brian  M^Loughlin  and  the  mountain  village  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  Proceeding  homewards  from  the  latter  place,  having 
performed  an  errand  of  mercy  and  charity,  was  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
exquisitely  formed,  but  somewhat  below  the  middle  size.  She  was 
Brian  M^Loughlin's  only  daughter — a  creature  that  breathed  of 
goodness,  grace,  and  all  those  delightful  qualities  that  make  woman  a 
ministering  angel  amidst  the  cares,  and  miseries,  and  sorrows  of  life. 
Her  figure,  symmetry  itself,  was  so  light,  and  graceful,  and  elegant, 
that  a  new  charm  was  displayed  by  every  motion,  as  a  new  beauly 
was  discovered  by  every  change  of  her  expressive  countenance ;  her 
hair  was  like  the  raven's  wing,  and  her  black  eye,  instead  of  being 
sharp  and  piercing,  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  benignity  of  her 
character,  soft,  sweet,  and  mellow.  Her  bust  and  arm  were  perfection, 
and  the  small  white  hand  and  taper  fingers  would  have  told  a  con- 
noisseur or  sculptor  that  her  foot,  in  lightness  and  elegance  of  for- 
mation, might  have  excited  the  envy  or  Iris  or  Camilla. 

Having  reached  the  ruin,  she  was  rather  surprised  to  see  the  figure 
of  a  thin  woman  dressed  in  black,  issue  out  of  it,  and  approach  her 
with  somewhat  of  caution  in  her  manner.  Maiy  M'Loughlin  was 
a  girl  of  strong  mind  and  firm  character,  and  not  likely  to  feel  alarmed 
by  any  groundless  cause  of  apprehension.  She  immediately  recog- 
nized the  woman,  who  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend  Poll  Doolin, 
and  in  the  phrases  peculiar  to  the  country,  made  the  usual  kind 
inquiry  after  her  health  and  welfare. 

*'Ifs  a  very  unusual  thing,  PoU,"  she  proceeded,  ''to  see  you  in 
this  part  of  the  neighbourhood  V* 
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^*  It  is,"  retomed  Poll ;  ''  I  was'nt  so  near  the  mountains  this  many 
a  day;  an'  I  wouldn't  be  here  now,  onlj  an  your  account,  Misc 
M'Loughlin." 

N0W9  Mary  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  enmity  which  thia 
woman  entertained  against  her  father  and  family^  in  consequence  of 
having  prosecuted  and  transported  her  profligate  son.  Without  the 
slightest  apprehension  on  that  account,  she  felt,  however,  a  good  deal 
puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  which  could  be  attached  to  Poll's  words. 

^  H0W9  on  my  account.  Poll  ?    I  don't  understand  you." 

**  Neither  you  nor  yours  desarve  it  at  my  hands ;  but  for  all  that, 
Pm  here  to  do  you  a  good  turn." 

''  I  hope  I  never  deserved  any  evil  at  your  hands»  PoIL" 
'    *^No,  but  you're  your  father's  daughter  for  aU  that,  an'  ifs  not 
usual  to  hate  the  tree  and  spare  the  branches." 

*'I  suppose  you  allude  to  the'  transportation  of  your  son;  but 
remember,  Poll,  that  I  was  only  a  child  then ;  and  don't  forget  that 
had  your  son  been  honest,  he  might  still  be  a  comfort  and  a  credit  to 
you,  instead  of  a  shame  and  a  sorrow.  I  don't  mean,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
hurt  your  feelings,  Poll ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  not  indulge 
in  such  bitterness  of  heart  against  my  father,  who  only  did  what  he 
could  not  avoid." 

''  Well,"  said  Poll,  ^'  never  mind  that — although  it  isn't  aisy  for  a 
mother  to  forget  her  child  wid  all  his  faults — I  am  here,  as  I  said,  on 
your  account — ^I  am  here,  to  tell  you,  that  there's  dang^  about  you 
and  before  you,  and  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  it.  I  am  here, 
Miss  Mary  M'Loughlin,  and  if  I'm  not  your  friend— 4ind  I'm  not 
aayin'  that  I  am  not — still  I'm  the  friend  of  one  that  is  your  friend 
and  that  will  protect  you,  if  he  can." 

"  That  is  very  strange.  Poll,  for  I  know  not  how  I  can  have  an 
enemy.  What  danger  could  a  simple  inoffensive  girl  like  me  feel — 
I  who  have  never  knowingly  offended  any  body  ?* 

•*  I  have  said  the  truth,"  replied  Poll,  "  and  did  my  duty — ^you're 
now  warned,  so  be  on  your  guard  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

**  But  how,  Poll  ?  You  mention  danger,  yet  have  not  told  me  what 
it  is,  where  it's  to  come  from,  or  how  I  am  to  guard  myself  against 
it" 

^^I'm  not  at  liberty,"  said  Poll;  ''but  this  I  can  tell  you,  it's 
threatening  you,  and  it  comes  from  a  quarther  where  you'd  never 
look  for  it." 

Mary,  who  was  neither  timid  nor  surprised,  smiled  with  the  con- 
fidence of  innocence,  and  replied,  after  a  short  pause  of  thought—" 
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'  *'  Well,  Poll,  I  have  been  thinking  orer  my  fnends,  and  cannot 
find  one  that  is  likely  to  be  mj  enemy  $  «t  all  ^events  I  am  de^ly 
obliged  to  you ;  still  if  yon  could  mention  wIhU  tte  danger  .w,  I  w^uld 
certainly  feel  the  obligation  to  be  gvealen  •  As  it  is,'  I  thank-you 
again.     Good  evening/' 

^  SUy,  Miss  Mary,"  replied  Poll,  walkmg  eageolgr  a  step  Or  two 
after  lierC-«tay  a  minute.  ^I  have  run  a  risk  in  doin'  .thin  ■>op^y>pro- 
mise  me  to  keep  what  I  said  to  yon  a  saicret  for  a  iwhile-t-a»iweU 
as  that  you  never  had  any^nrivate  talk  wid  me.    Promiie  this.'' 

**  I  shall  certainly  not  piwuse  any  such  tfaingy  Pott ;  so  lar  from 
that,  I  will  mention  every  WOTd  of  our  eonversation  to  my  Anther 
and  family  the  moment  I  reaeh  home.  If,  as  you  say,  there  ia  d^oger 
before  or  arousd  me,  there  are  none  whose  protection  I  should*  so 
naturally  seek." 

*^  But  this,**  said  EoU,  with  Jin.  appearanoe  of  deep  anxiBtyr-niV^ts 
is  a  matther.of  mere indiftrenoaio  yon:  .it'a.to  me  the  danger  le^  if 
you  speak  of  it — ^to  me,  I  say — ^not  to  you."  i   > 

''But  I  ean  h«veino  aeereta  froa)^  jny  family."  t  .  ...    /«  • 

'  '*  Well,  but  is  itjgiaerous^in  you  Ux  put  mcK^y,  my  ^^ff  Vfyi  in 
dangers—when  alLyon>have,io  do  is  m^reIy  to^  say  nothing?  Bow- 
ever,  since  I  musi^fpoak  out'^you'U  put  more  than-  me,  in  danger^ — 
^em  thai  you  lovob0Uh6r,.aA'  that  you'd  ocv^i.carxy.a  Hghl:  heart, 
if  anytiung  happened  ^em."  ^ 

Biary  start^di-^*«Ad  a  light  sefwaed  suddenly  t^  .break  JUp9P»  berp*  ^^ 

*<  How  ?"  s^d  Ao,  ^m^  engagement  to  Francis  Harman  is  no  secret ; 
our  aaarriage,  M  no  distant  day,  being  sanctioned  by  both  our  faiupU^s. 
Is  he  involved  in  any  danger  eonneoted  with  your  hi^ts  ?"         -     u 

"  Deep  and  deadly,  both  to  him  and  me.  You  don't  know  itf  Miss 
Mary.  If  you  love  him  as  you  do*--a8  is  well  known  you  do — rif  you 
would  keep  him  and  my  poor  worthless  self  out  of  danger,  may-be 
oat  of  bloodshed — don't  mention  a  syllable  of  tliia  meetin'.  tp  funj 
one,  but  of  all  persons  living  to  himself,  until  I  give  yo)i  .la<e¥hr-u^til 
I  can  tell  you  it  will  be  safe  to  do  so.  See,  I  kneel  .dotvn  with  hands 
clasped,  I  beg  it  of  you  for  his  sake  and  safety !" 

It  was  pretty  well  known  through  the  whole  parish,  especially  by 
the  initiated,  that  this  same  Poll  Doolin  had,  in  trutb>  ipost  of  its 
secrets  in  her  keeping ;  and  that  she  h^d  frequently  qonducted  with 
success  those  rustic  intrigues  which  nre  to  be  foimd  in  bum)>le  as 
well  as  in  high  life.  The  former  part  of  Poll's  chiiracter,  however, 
nras  all  that  had  ever  reached  the  youthful  ears  of  poor  innocent 
&£ary,  whilst  of  her  addn^^s  as  a  diplomatist  iii  the  plots  and  pursuits 
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of  lofve,  she  was  utterly  ignorant.  Natorallj  unsuspicious,  as  we 
have  already  said,  she  looked  upon  the  woman's  knowing  character, 
rather  a»  a  cireamstanoe  calculated  to  corrohorate  the  truth  of  the 
mystery  which  she  must  have  discovered ;  and  was  so  much  moved 
hy  the  unquestionable  sincerity  of  her  manner,  and  the  safety  of  her 
-own  lover,  that  she  assured  her  she  would  keep  the  secret  until 
pennitted  to  divulge  it,  which  she  begged  might  be  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible.  Poll  thanked  her  eagerly  and  gratefully,  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  having  made  a  circuit  behind  the  ruin,  sought  the 
lower  and  richer  country  by  a  different  path. 

Maiy  uacoBseiously  stood  for  some  time  after  Poll  had  left  her, 
me^tating  over  the  strange  and  alnoat  uuRscoiiiitable  scene  which 
liad  just  takon  phwe^  wiMB  a  rich  voice  with  which  she  was  well 
acquainted  addressed  her.  She  started,  and  on  turning  about,  found 
Francis  Harman  before  her.  Twilight  had  now  nearly  passed  away, 
and  the  dusk  of  evening  was  deepening  into  the  darkness  of  a 
summer  night. 

^  What  on  earth  are  you '  thinking'  of  aloneln  this  place,  my  dear 
Mary',  and  who  wae  that  woman  who  just  left  yon  P' 

Vary  tik>tlgh  firm  of  charaoter,  was  alsa  tender  and  warm  of  heart, 
and4eil  deep^  for  those  she  loved.  The  interview  with  Poll,  there- 
for^ had  excited  apprehensions  eenceming  Harman's  safety,  which 
disturbed  her  far  more  than  any  she  felt  for  herself.  He  gave  her  his 
.r^ht  arm  as  he  spdie,  and  they*  went  on  towards  her  father's  house. 

^^&ood  God!"  he  exclaimed,  before  she  had  timei  to  answer  him, 
^'what  has  disturbed  or  alarmed  you,  my  sweet  Mary  ?  I  feel  your 
heart  beating  against  my  arm>  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  How 
isthis?^ 

The  eonscioBsness  of  the  injunction  so  solemnly  and  recently 
imposed,  ^MstvesMd  her  exceedingly.  Her  love  of  truth  was  like 
her  love  of  ISk  or  of  heaven,  a  sacred  and  instinctive  principle^  which 
«he  must  now  not  only  violate,  but  be  forced  to  run  into  the  hateful 
.practice  of  dissimulation.  All  this  passed  through  her  mind  in  a 
moment. 

*My  dear  Francis,  I  will  freely  admit  that  the  beatings  of  my 
heart  are  not  altogether  without  cause;  I  have  been  somewhat 
disturbed,  but  it  will  not  signify;  I  shall  be  quite  well  in  a  moment*—' 
but  whefe  did  you  come  from  ?" 

.  "  They  told  me  you  had  gone  up  to  poor  Widow  Carrick's— and  I 
took  the  short  way,  thinking  to  find  you  there.  But  what  has  dis- 
turbed you,  ray  dear  Mary  ?  Something  has,  and  greatly  too." 
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She  looked  up  with  an  affectionate  smile  into  his  face,  although 
there  trembled  a  tear  upon  her  eyelids  as  she  spoke. 

<*  Do  not  ask  me,  my  dear  Frank;  nor  don't  think  the  circumstance 
of  much  importance.  It  is  a  little  secret  of  mine,  which  I  cannot 
for  the  present  disclose." 

**  Well,  my  love,  I  only  ask  to  know  if  the  woman  that  left  you 
was  Poll  Doolin." 

<<  I  cannot  answer  even  that,  Frank ;  but  such  as  the  secret  is,  I 
trust  you  shall  know  it." 

<<That  is  enough,  my  darling.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  would 
conceal  nothing  from  either  your  family  or  me,  which  might  be 
detrimental  either  to  yourself  or  us—or  which  we  ought  to  know." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  she,  « I  feel  that  it  is  true." 

^^But  then,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  he,  playfully,  "suppose  our 
little  darling  were  in  possession  of  a  secret  which  we  ought  not  to 
know — ^what  character  should  we  bestow  on  the  secret  ?" 

This,  though  said  in  love  and  jest,  distressed  her  so  much  that  she 
was  forced  to  tell  him  so.  *^  My  dear  Francis,"  she  replied,  with  as 
much  composure  as  she  could  assume,  *^do  not  press  me  on  this 
subject — ^I  cannot  speak  upon  it  now,  and  I  consequently  must  throw 
myself  on  your  love  and  generosity,  only  for  a  short  time,  I  hope." 

<*  Not  a  syllable,  my  darling,  on  the  subject  until  you  resume  it 
yourself — ^how  are  widow  Carrick's  sick  children  ?" 

**  Somewhat  better,"  she  replied ;  **  the  two  eldest  are  recovering^ 
and  want  nourishment,  which,  with  the  exception  of  my  poor  con- 
tributions, they  cannot  get." 

<<  God  love  and  guard  your  kind  and  charitable  heart,  my  sweet 
Mary,"  said  he,  looking  down  tenderly  into  her  beautiful  face,  and 
pressing  her  arm  lovingly  against  his  side. 

**  What  a  hard-hearted  man  that  under  agent,  M'Clutchy,  is,"  she 
exclaimed,  her  beautiful  eye  brightening  with  indignation — "  do  you 
know  that  while  her  children  were  ill,  his  bailiff.  Darby  ODrive,  by 
his  orders  or  authority,  or  some  claim  or  other,  took  away  her  goose 
and  the  only  half  dozen  of  eggs  she  had  for  them — indeed,  Frank, 
he's  a  sad  curse  to  the  property." 

"  He  is  what  an  old  Vandal  was  once  called  for  his  cruelty  and 
oppression — *the  Scourge  of  Grod,'"  replied  Harman;  '*such  oertKinly 
the  unhappy  tenantry  of  the  Topertoe  family  find  him.  Harsh  and 
heartless  as  he  is,  however,  what  would  he  be  were  it  not  for  the 
vigilance  and  humanity  of  Mr.  Hickman  ?  But  are  you  aware,  Mary, 
that  his  graceful  son,  Phil,  was  a  suitor' of  yours  ?" 
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**  Of  mine— ba,  ha,  Iia! — oh,  tbat^s  too  comical,  Frank^but  I  am 
not   Had  I  really  ever  that  honour?" 

^  Most  certainty ;  his  amiable  father  had  the  modesty  to  propose  a 
matrimonial  union  between  you  and  him  r* 

^  I  never  heard  of  it,"  replied  Mary,  ^  never ; — ^but  that  is  easily 
accounted  for — my  father,  I  know,  would  not  insult  me  by  the  very 
mention  of  it.'* 

<'  If  s  a  fact,  though,  that  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  blasphemous 
old  squire,  and  of  the  virtuous  and  celebrated  Kate  Clank,  hoped  to 
have  united  the  M^Loughlin  blood  with  his  V* 

^  Hush  l**  exclaimed  Mary,  shuddering,  ^'  the  very  thought  is 
sickening,  revolting." 

^  If  s  not  a  pleasant  subject,  certainly,"  said  Harman,  "  and  the  less 
that  is  said  about  it  the  more  disgust  we  shall  avoid,  at  any  rate." 

Her  lover  having  safely  conducted  Mary  home,  remained  with  her 
family  only  a  few  minutes,  as  the  evening  was  advanced,  and  he  had 
stiU  to  go  as  far  as  Castle  Cumber,  upon  business  connected  with  the 
manufactory,  which  Mljoughlin  had  placed  wholly  under  his  super- 
intendence. 

Upon  what  slight  circumstances  does  the  happiness  of  individuals, 
nay,  even  of  states  and  kingdoms,  too  frequently  depend !  Harman 
most  assuredly  was  incapable  of  altogether  dismissing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  evening — ^involved  in  mystery  as  they  unquestionably 
were — out  of  his  mind ;  not  that  he  entertained  the  slightest  possible 
suspicion  of  Mary's  prudence  or  affection ;  but  he  felt  a  kind  of 
surprise  at  the  novelty  of  the  position  in  which  he  saw  she  was 
placed,  and  no  little  pain  in  consequence  of  the  disagreeable  necessity 
for  silence  which  she  admitted  had  been  imposed  on  her.  His  con- 
fidence in  her,  however,  was  boundless;  and  from  this  perfect  reliance 
on  her  discretion  and  truth,  he  derived  an  assurance  that  she  was 
acting  with  strict  propriety  under  the  circumstances,  whatever  might 
be  their  character  or  tendency. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  here  that  a  right  of  passage  ran 
from  Beleeven,  the  name  of  the  village  in  which  M^ughlin  resided, 
to  the  Castle  Cumber  high  road,  which  it  joined  a  little  beyond 
Constittttion  Cottage,  passing  immediately  through  an  angle  of  the 
clomp  of  beeches  already  mentioned  as  growing  behind  the  house. 
By  this  path,  which  shortened  the  way  very  much,  Harman,  and 
indeed  every  pedestrian  acquainted  with  it,  were  in  the  habit  of 
passing;  and  on  the  night  in  question  he  was  proceeding  along  it  at  a 
pretty  quick  pace,  when,  having  reached  the  beeches  just  alluded  to, 
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he  perceived  two  flgures,  a  male  and  female,  apparently,  engaged  in 
close  and  earnest  conversation.  The  distance  at  first  was  too  great 
to  enable  him  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  who  thej  were,  nor  woald 
he  have  even  asked  himself  the  question,  were  it  not  that  the  way 
necessarily  brought  him  pretty  near  them.  The  reader  may  form 
some  conception,  then,  of  his  surprise,  his  perptexit^^  and,  disguise  it 
as  he  might,  his  pain,  on  ascertaining  that  the  female  was  no  other 
than  Poll  Doolin,  and  her  companion,  graceful  Phil  himseHl— the 
gallant  and  accomplished  owner  of  Handsome  Harry. 

It  appeared  quite  evident  that  the  subject  matter  of  their  con- 
versation was  designed  for  no  other  ears  than  their  own,  or  why 
speak  as  they  did  in  low  and  guarded  tones,  that  implied  great 
secrecy  and  caution.  Nay,  what  proved  still  a  plainer  corroboration 
of  this — no  sooner  was  the  noise  of  his  footsteps  heard,  than  Poll 
squatted  herself  down  behind  the  small  hedge  whieh- separated  the 
pathway  from  the  space  on  "whith  tiiey  stood,  and  this  ddaily  with  a 
hope  of  concealing  her  pefrsoit  from  his  observation.  '  PhilUlito  turned 
away  his  face  with  a  purpose'  of  concealment,' t>ut  the  impfressioirleft 
by  his  lank  and  scraggy  outline,  as  it  dfood  twisted' l>efoiir  Hartlum, 
was  such  as  could  not  be  mistaken.  Poll's  identity  nOt^^nly  on  thb 
occasion,  but  aldo  during  her  hasty  sepAratiofn  fh)ni  Mftry,'Wias  now 
established  beyond  the  possibility  6f  a  doubt  $  tt'fiicf  which' lent  to 
both  her  interviews  a  degree  of  myitei^  iSmt  xsonfounded  Halnftian. 
On  thinking  over  the  matter  coolly,  he  could  scai^cely  avoid  b^ieving 
that  her  appearance  here  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
circumstances  which  had  occasioned  Mary  so  much  agiiatien  and 
alarm.  This  suspicion,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  a  moregenerstas 
estimate  of  her  character,  and  he  could  not  permit  himself  for  a 
moment  to  imagine  the  existence  of  anything  that  wtis  prejudicial  to 
her  truth  and  affection.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
prevent  himself  from  experiencing  a  strong  sense  of  anxiety,  or, 
j)erhap8  we  should  say,  a  feeling  of  involuntary  pain,  which  lay  like 
a  dead  weight  upon  his  heart  and  spirits.  In  truth,  do  what  he 
might,  and  reason  as  he  would,  he  could  not  exi)el  from  his 'mind  the 
new  and  painful  principle  which  disturbed  it.  And  thus  he  went 
on,  sometimes  triumphantly  defending  Mary  from  all  ungenerous 
'ispicion,  and  again  writhing  under  the  vague  and  shapeless  surmises 
liich  the  singular  events  of  the  evening  sent  crowding  to  his  imagi- 
ktion.  His  dreams,  on  retiring  to  seek  repose,  were  frightful — 
veral  times  in  the  night  he  saw  graceful  Phil  squinting  at  him  with 
nondescript  leer  of  vengeance  and  derision  in  his  yellow  goggle  e}*cs, 
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and  bearing  Mary  off,  like  some  misshapen  ogre  of  old,  mounted 
npon  Handsome  Harry,  who  appeared  to  be  giflted  with  the  speed  of 
Harkaway  or  Flying  Childers,  whilst  he  himself  could  do  nothing  but 
stand  helplessly  by,  and  contemplate  the  triumph  of  his  hated  rivaL 
In  the  neantime,  the  respected  father  and  grandfather  of  that 
worthy  yoaag  genttenmi  were  labouring  as  assiduously  for  his  ad- 
vancement in  life,  as  if  he  had  been  gifted  with  a  catalogue  of  all 
human. virtues.  '  Old  Deaker,  true  to  his  word,  addressed  the  very 
next  day,  the  following  characteristic  epistle-— 

<"  To  the  Right  Han.  Lard  Cumber, 
"  Mr  IiQJuvr^It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  I  was,  during  my 
life,. a  plain,  blunt  fellow  in  all  my  transactions.  When  I  was  honest, 
X'yraa  honest  Uke  .a.  man.;  .and  when  J  djid.  the  roguery,  I  did  it  like 
W  (PfXMli  fearlesa  kna-ve,  that  defied  the  wprld,  ajad  scorned  hypocrisy. 
I.tsm,4)h$ii3efore»  the  same, copsistent  dd.j^coundrel  as  ever;  or  the 
sav0  UuffigODd-hmnoured  rascal, which  y^p^ur  c^ld  father — ^who  sold 
'hia<souati7~and  y<Qarself-*^wha  wo^ld  ^U.it  loo„  if  you  had  one  to 
eell — Bver  found  me.  >  To  make  short  i^f prk»  the?,  I  want  you  to  dis- 
misa  thiit  poofp  soorvydevj^/tlickman,  f^njiypur  agency,  and  to  put 
that  misbegjdlten.apawA  of  miiie  ;n  his  place — J|  ,?peau,  Yal  ,M'Clutchy, 
or  Val  the  Yulturei  ^  Ih^y  hav^- .very  .pi^pperly  ch,ristened  him. 
tHiekmaa's  not  .the-^tbi^g,  in  any  sen^e.  He  can't  manage  the,  people, 
and  Ihey  limpoaa  upon  him — ^then  yon  suffer,  of  course.  Besides, 
he's  an  antiHisceodancy  man,  of  late,  and  will  go  against  you  at  the 
forthcQBuag  efeotion*  Thefellpw  pretends  to  have  a  conscience,  and 
be  cursed  to  him — ^prates  about  the  Union — preaches  against  corrup- 
tion-«*aAd  talks  about  the  people,  as  if  they  were  fit  to  be  anything 
else  thap,  what  they  are.  This  is  a  pretty  fellow  for  you  to  have  as 
an  agent  to  your  property.  Now,  I'll  tell  what,  my  Lord — ^you  know 
Npld  Deaker  well.  His  motto  vsr-^^Ut  us  ecU,  drink^  and  be  merry ^ 
far  ia-PMrraw  we  die,*  I'll  tell  you  what  I  say ;  I  have  a  mortgage 
on  your  property  for  fourteen  thousand  pounds.  Now,  put  in  Val, 
or.  I'll  be  apeaking  to  my  lawyer  about  it.  Put  in  Val,  or  you  will 
never  wanm  your  posterities  in  a  seat  for  this  county,  so  long  as  I 
cany  the  key  of  iU  In  doing  so,  make  no  wiy  faces  about  it — ^you 
win.  only  serve  yourself  and  your  property,^  an^  serve  Val  into  the 
bargain*  Val,  to  be  sure,  is  as  confounded  a  scoundrel  as  any  of  us; 
but  then  he  is  a  staunch  Protestant ;  and  you  ought  not  to  be  told  at 
this  time  of  day,  that  the  greater  the  scoundrel,  the  better  the  agent. 
Would  you  have  a  fellow,  for  instance,  whose  conscience,  indee^i 
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must  stand  between  you  and  your  interest  ?  Would  you  have  some 
honest  blockhead,  who,  when  yon  are  to  be  served  by  a  fviece  of 
friendly  rascality,  will  plead  scmples  ?  If  so,  you  are  a  greater  fool 
than  ever  I  took  yon  to  be.  Make  Yal  your  agent,  and  it  is  not  ycm 
that  will  suffer  by  him,  but  the  people— whom,  of  course,  no  one 
cares  a  curse  about.  I  ought  to  have  some  claim  on  you,  I  think. 
Many  a  lift  I  have  given  your  precious  old  father,  Tom  Topertoe, 
when  I  did  not  think  of  pleading  scruples.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
many  a  dirty  trick  I  played  for  him,  and  never  brought  my  conscience 
to  account  for  it.  Make  the  most  of  this  rascally  world,  and  of  the 
rascals  that  are  in  it,  for  we  are  all  alike  in  the  grave.  Put  in  Val, 
then,  and  don't  make  an  enemy  of 

**  Your  old  friend, 

^Randal  D£Aker. 

'^P.S. — As  to  Val,  he  knows  nothing  of  this  transaction;  I  told 
him  I  would  say  so»  and  I  keep  my  word.  I  forgot  to  say,  that  if  you 
write  this  beggarly  devil,  Hickman,  a  sharp  letter  for  money,  he  may 
probably  save  you  the  trouble  of  turning  him  out.  I  know  him 
well ;  he  is  a  thin-skinned  fool,  and  will  be  apt  to  bolt  if  you  follow 
my  advice.  Indeed  I  have  heard,  or  rather  Val  has,  that  he  is  already 
sick  of  his  office ;  if  so,  you  will  have  the  less  trouble. 

"Yours  as  you  deserve  it, 

«  R.  D." 

Now,  it  is  necessary  to  say  here,  that  amidst  all  this  pretence  of 
open  villany,  there  ran  an  undercurrent  of  cunning  that  might  escape 
the  observation  of  most  men.  In  truth,  old  Deaker  was  not  only  a 
knave,  but  a  most  unscrupulous  oppressor  at  heart,  especially  when  he 
happened  to  get  a  man  in  his  power  from  whom  he  wished  to  extort 
a  favour,  or  on  whom  he  wished  to  inflict  an  injury.  In  the  present 
instance  he  felt  perfectly  conscious  of  his  power  over  the  heartless 
profligate  to  whom  he  wrote  such  a  characteristic  letter,  and  the 
result  shows  that  he  neither  miscalculated  the  feeble  principles  of  his 
correspondent,  nor  the  consequences  of  his  own  influence  over  him. 
By  due  return  of  post  he  received  a  reply^  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy ; — 

"  Old  Deaker — You  have  me  fast,  and  you  know  it — so  I  suppose 
St  is  the  word ;  now  111  tell  you  what  I  want,  you  old  viUain  ;  I 
nt  two  thousand  pounds,  and  if  M'Clutchy  is  to  get  the  agency,  I 
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must  have  the  nMmej-— so  there  is  my  must  as  well  as  yours*  In  the 
meantime  I  have  written  to  Hiekman  on  the  same  subjeet-^want  of 
moneyy  I  mean ;  what  the  consequences  may  be  I  know  not>  but  I 
fancy  I  can  gness  them* 

'•Yours, 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THB   LI7B    AND   VIBTUS8    OF    AH    IBI8H    ABSENTEE — ^DUTIES    OF    AN 
IBI8H    I«ANBI«ORD — AN    APOLOOUE    ON    FBOFERTT — TREASONS    FOR 

APPOINTING  AN   AGENT m'CLUTCHY'S  NOTION   OF    HIS    DUTIES 

RECEIPT   TO   MAKE   A   FORTT  9HIIXING  FRSBHOLDEIU 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hickman,  Esq. 

"  London^  April  Utf  18 — 

**  Mt  Dear  Hickman, 

**I  wrote  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  as  the  letter 
was  one  of  a  very  pressing  nature,  I  hope  its  influence  won't  be  lost 
upon  you«  To  you  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  cursed  pickle 
in  which  I  now  find  myself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  shall  be 
fairly  done  up,  imless  you  can  squeeze  something  for  me  out  of  those 
rascally  tenants  of  mine.  Fairly  done  up  is  not  the  proper  term 
eiUier ;  for  between  you  and  me,  I  strongly  suspect  a  young  feUow 
called  Swingler,  an  ironmonger's  son,  of  giving  me  a  twist  too  much, 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  was  introduced,  that  is,  proposed  as 
a  member  of  our  club,  by  Sir  Bobert  Eatsbane,  whose  grandfather 
was  a  druggist,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Loadstone,  the  celebrated  lady 
killer,  as  a  regular  pigeon,  who  dropped,  by  the  death  of  old  '  bum 
the  wind,'  into  half  a  million  at  least.  The  fellow  did  appear  to  be  a 
very  capital  speculation,  but  the  whole  thing,  however,  was  a  trick, 
as  I  strongly  suspect ;  for  our  gentleman  after  losing  to  a  tolerably 
smart  tune,  began  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  re-action,  and  has, 
under  the  character  of  a  pigeon,  already  fleeced  half  a  score  of  us. 
Last  week  I  suffered  to  the  tune  of  eight  hundred — Sir  Harry 
Heavyhead,  to  that  of  twelve — ^BiU  Swag,  five — and  the  Hon.  Tom 
Trickman  himself,  who  scarcely  ever  loses,  gave  bills  for  six  fifties. 
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I  eui'i  stand  thifl)  HJckiMni  that  ■>.  I  c 
What  is  fifteen  tbouaaad  a  year  to  a  man  Hke  me,  who  must  support 
his  rank,  or  be  driven  to  the  pnrgatarial  attentmOro  of  being  ii^ri- 
soned  on  his  own  estate  7  Hickman,  70a  hara  no  howela  for  me, 
alUiongb  jon  can  hare  for  the  hard^lated  boon  on  my  proportys  «ho 
won't  pn;  up  as  thej  ought,  and  all  through  jour  indtdenoe  or  taeg^eet 
Yoo  miut  send  me  monej,  get  it  where  job  wtil;  b^,  borraw,'iob, 
drire,  cant,  §dl  out — for  monej  I  most  hav&  Two  thousand  withm 
a  fortaight,  and  no  disappointment,  or  I  am  diahed.  Youhaow  not 
the  denuutds  upon  me,  and  therefore  you,  nstoraUj  enough,  think 
very  easilj'— much  too  easily — at  mj  confounded  diffionlties.  If  you 
bad  an  opera  girl  to  keep,  as  I  bare—and  a  devilish  eixpeanve 
appendage  the  affectionate  jade  is — perhaps  yon  might  feel  a  little 
more  Christian  ^ranpatby  for  me  than  you  do.  If  you  had  the  expenses 
of  my  yscht^-my  large  stwl  at  Helton  Mewlway  and  I>0isaster,jand 
the  yeariy  deflcto  in  mybettiag  boc^  besides  the  uven-endin^ 'train 
of  jockeys,  grocnns,  feeders,  tKuners,  at  Aoc  ffemtu  omme,  -to  meslrit 
is  probable,  old  boy,  yon  wouU  not  feel  ao  vtay  bonndkse  an  intneat, 
as  yon  B^  you  do,  in  the  peace  and  welfare  of  another  nutn^teoantary, 
and  alt  this  at  thai  other  man's  expense.  You're  confbnndedly 
unreasonable,  Htcfcman.  Why  feel,  or  pretend  to  feel,  more  fttr 
these  fisUows,  their  bare-kgged  wires,  and  n^ged  brats^  than  yoa 
do  for  a  nobleman  of  rank,  to  whom  you  are  deeply  indebted  ?  I 
mean  you  no  ofience,  Hickman ;  you  are  In  other  respects  an  htmest 
fellow  enough,  and  if  poasessed  of  only  a  little  less  heart,  as  the 
times  go,  and  more  skill  in  raising  money  from  these  people^  yon 
would  be  inraluable  to  ancb  a  distressed  devil  as  I  am.  A4  it  ls(  I 
regret  to  say  that  you  are  more  a  friend  to  my  tenantry  tiao  to 
myself,  which  is  a  poor  qnaHflcation  for  an  agent.  In  hat,  mo,  the 
Irish  aristocracy  living  here,  or  absentees  as  yoa  call  us,  initead  of 
being  asauled  by  abuse,  want  of  patriotism,  neglect  of  dnties,  Md 
all  that  kind  of  stofT,  have  an  especial  claim  npon  the  companion  of 
our  countrymen.  If  you  knew  what  we,  with  limited  means  and 
encumbered  properties,  must  euffer  in  attempting  to  compete  with 
the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  who  are  enormoutly  rich,  you  would 
.1...  —  ileserre  immortal  credit  for  holding  out  and  keeping  up 
as  we  do — not  that  I  think  we  always  come  off  scot  free 
Idicule,  especially  when  they  see  the  shifts  to  which  we 
rder  to  stretch  onward  at  their  own  pace.  Howe^r,  we 
when  we  are  ihiraty  as  well  as  they,  and  if  tlie  water 
e  low  in  the  cistern,  which,  indeed,  b  mostly  the  case 
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with  U£)  we  must,  aa  the  rook  in  the  fable  did  with  the  pebbles, 
tiurow  in  nickrentiiig,  drivings,  executions,  mortgages,  loans,  &c^  in 
•order  to  bring  it  within  onr  reaeh — ^for  there  is  ingenuitj  in  every- 
thing, as  the  proverb  sajs,  except  in  roasting  of  egg^ 

^  Come,  then,  Hickman,  set  to  work  at  once.  My  yacht  has  been 
damaged  by  a  foolish  wager  I  made,  to  run  her  through  a  ereek  of 
•reefs  at  low  water,  so  that  the  mere  repairs  will  cost  me  a  cool  two 
hundred  at  least.  Besides  this,  I  have  pledged  myself  to  buy  my 
charming  little  Signora  a  pair  of  Bleinheim  spaniels  that  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with,  for  which  I  shall  have  to  fork  out  a  hundred  and 
fifty  down.  I  say,  then,  again,  my  dear  Hickman,  money,  money; 
money  by  any  means,  but  by  all  means  money ;  rejn,  sed  quoeunque 
imodOf  rem. 

^*  By  the  way,  is  there  not  a  man  thare,  a  kind  of  under-fellow  in 
something— 4gent,  1  believe^-^some  time  Appointed,  named  M'Switchy, 
or  M!Smatchey,  or  M^Clutehy,  or  sobm  such  euphonious  appellative  ? 
Soaaebody,  old  Deaker  I  think,  oooe  mentioned  him.  to  me  in  strong 
teroHi  and  said  he  might  become  oiipabl«  of  being  useful ;  and  you 
know,  Hickman,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  every  property  circumstanoed 
.as  mine  is,  requires  a  rueful  fellow  of  tihat  particular  description. 
For  katance,  I  dare  say  there  ar9  oertain  proceedings  connected 
with  your  duty  to  which  you  have  no  great  inclination,  «nd,  under 
these^civeumstanoes,  would  it  moI  be  prudent  at  least  to  resort  to  the 
agency  of  somebody  Iflie  this  M^Clutchy-*^  fellow  not  over-burthened 
-with  too  strong  a  perception  of  the  necessary  pressure  f  But  the  truth 
is,  if  1  proceed  in  this  manner,  your  humanity,  as  the  cant  goes,  will 
take  the  alarm ;  you  will  say,  that  my  residence  abroad  has  not  im- 
proved my  principles,  and  that  I  am  rather  strongly  tainted  with  club 
morality,  and  the  ethics  of  the  gaming  house.  So  would  you,  perhaps, 
if  you  breathed  my  atmosphere,  and  were  exposed  to  my  temptations. 
Bnt  now  I  am  preaching,  and  not  to  the  right  purpose  either ;  so  as 
I  said  before,  I  toy  again — ^money,  money,  money. 

'*  I  am,  my  dear  Hickman, 

*<  Thy  friend  in  distress, 

"  CUMBEB." 

Henry  Hiuknwn,  Esq.,  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Cumber: — 

•<  Primrose  Hill,  April  8M. 
••Mv  Lord, 

<<  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  both  your  communi- 
cations, and  have  read  them,  especially  that  of  tlie  first  instant,  with 
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great  pain.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  have  been  your  fathei^s 
friend — ^that  I  have  been,  and  still  am  your  friend,  and  as  such, 
from  my  age  and  anxie^  for  your  Lordships's  welfare  and  reputa- 
tion, I  must  take  the  liberty  of  one  who  has  both  sincerely  at  heart, 
to  write  to  you  in  terms  which  a  mere  agent  could  scarcely  with 
propriety  use.  As  this  letter,  therefore,  is  written  for  your  own  eye 
only,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  remember  that  in  everything  severe 
and  home-spoken  in  it,  the  friend,  and  not  the  agent,  speaks— at  the 
same  time,  I  must  admit,  that  it  is  from  the  knowledge  gained  as  an 
agent,  that  I  remonstrate  as  a  friend. 

*'It  is  now  beyond  a  doubt,  my  Lord,  that  your  position  is  one 
surrounded  with  difficulties  scarcely  to  be  surmounted,  unless  by 
measures  which  I,  as  an  honest  man,  cannot  permit  myself  to  adopt. 
So  long  as  the  course  of  life  which  it  has  pleased  your  Lordship's 
better  taste  and  judgment  to  pursue,  did  not  bring  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  duties,  as  your  agent,  the  exhibition  of  principles  at 
variance  with  humanity  and  justice,  so  long  did  I  fulfil  those  duties 
with  all  the  ability  and  zeal  for  your  just  interests  which  I  could 
exert.  But  now  I  perceive,  that  yon  have  driven  me  to  that  line 
beyond  which  I  cannot  put  my  foot,  without  dishonour  to  myself. 
I  have  been  the  agent  of  your  property,  my  Lord,  but  I  shall  never 
become  the  instrument  of  your  vices;  and,  believe  me,  this  is  a  dis-* 
tinction  which,  in  our  unhappy  country,  is  too  seldom  observed. 
Many  an  agent,  my  Lord,  has  built  himself  a  fortune  out  of  the 
very  necessities  of  his  employer,  and  left  to  his  children  the  honour- 
able reflection  that  their  independence  originated  from  profligacy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  dishonesty  on  the  other.  You  see,  my  Lord,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  be  very  plain  with  you,  and  to  say,  that  however 
you  may  feel  yourself  disposed  to  follow  the  one  course,  I  shall  not 
rival  you  in  the  other.  I  cannot  become  a  scourge  inflicted  by  your 
necessities,  not  to  use  a  harsher  word,  upon  a  suffering  people,  who 
are  already  exhausted  and  provoked  by  an  excess  of  severity  and 
neglect.  Think  of  the  predicament  in  which  you  would  have  me 
stand— of  the  defence  which  you  place  in  my  lips.  Should  your 
tenantxy  ask  me — '  why  are  you  thus  cruel  and  oppressive  upon  us?* 
what  reply  could  I  make  but  this — '  I  am  thus  cruel  because  his 
Lordship  is  profligate.  He  wants  money  to  support  his  mistress,  to 
feed  her  vanities  and  excesses,  and  you  must  endure  distress  and  pri- 
vation, that  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  a  courtesan  may  be  gratified. 
His  Lordship,  too,  has  horses  and  dogs,  in  the  welfare  of  which  he 
feels  a  deep  interest'    'But  why  does  he  not  feel  an  interest  in  us?' 
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^  So  he  does;  for  are  not  you  the  persons  bj  whose  toil  and  labour 
he  is  enabled  to  support  them  allP  *  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  we 
are  made  indirectly  the  agents  of  his  crimes.  The  privations  which 
we  suffer — the  sweat  of  our  brows— the  labour  of  our  hands— -go  to 
the  support  of  his  wantonness,  his  luxury,  and  his  extravagance  1 
This,  then,  is  his  interest  in  us?'  *  Yes— work,  Ikaiyou  ma^  fsed 
ikem — starve^  that  his  mistress  may  riot  in  wantonness;  perish  your 
children,  that  his  dogs  may  be  fed  I'  In  such  a  position  as  this,  my 
Lord,  I  shaU  never  place  myself,  but  you  may  easily  find  many  that 
wilL  The  moment  your  necessities  are  known,  knavery  will  be  im- 
mediately at  work,  and  assume  its  guardianship  over  folly.  Indeed 
there  is  a  monarchical  spirit  in  knavery,  which  has  never  yet  been 
observed.  The  knave  keeps  his  fool,  as  did  the  kings  of  old,  with 
this  only  difference — ^and  a  material  one  it  is — ^that  whilst  the  fool 
always  lived  at  the  king's  expense,  the  knave  lives  at  the  fooFs. 
How  your  Lordship  may  feel  under  the  new  administration  I  cannot 
say;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  you  will  not  find  it  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  By  this,  of  course,  you  understand,  my  Lord* 
that  I  at  once  resign  my  agency. 

''And  now,  my  Lord,  in  addition  to  many  other  unavailable  re- 
monstrances made  by  me,  not  only  against  your  licentious  habits  as 
a  man,  but  against  your  still  more  indefensible  conduct  as  a  land- 
lord, allow  me  to  address  you  in  a  spirit  of  honesty,  which  I  fear  is 
not  easily  found  among  the  class  to  which  I  belong.  I  look  upon 
this  as  a  duty  which  I  owe  less  to  you  than  to  my  country,  because 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  most  important  service  which  can  be  rendered 
to  any  man,  not  ashamed  of  either  his  habits  or  principles,  is  to  lay 
before  him  a  clear,  but  short  and  simple  statement  of  that  which  con- 
stitutes his  duty  as  a  landlord — ^I  should  say,  an  Irish  landlord — for 
there  is  a  national  idiosjmcrasy  of  constitution  about  such  a  man, 
which  appears  to  prevent  him  from  properly  discharging  his  duties, 
either  as  a  friend  to  himself,  or  a  just  man  to  his  tenantry. 

*'The  first  principle,  therefore,  which  an  Irish  landlordr— or, 
indeed,  any  landlord — should  lay  down,  as  his  fixed  and  unerring 
guide,  is  ever  to  remember  that  his  tenantry  are  his  best  friends — 
— his  only  patrons ;  and  that  instead  of  looking  down  upon  them 
with  contempt,  n^lect,  or  even  indifference,  he  should  feel  that  th^ 
are  his  chief  benefactors,  who  prop  his  infiuence,  maintain  his  rank, 
and  support  his  authority. 

**  The  second  is — ^that  the  duties  of  the  landlord  to  his  tenantry 
are  much  greater,  and  far  more  important,  than  those  of  his  tenantry 
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to  him,  and  should  at  least  be  quite  as  equitably  and  atteniively 
discharged. 

<^  The  third  is — to  remember  that  the  gfeat  mass  of  the  population 
in  Ireland  belong  to  one  creed,  and  the  great  bulk  of  landed  pro- 
prietors to  anotJier;  and  to  ti^e  care  that  none  of  those  fierce  and 
iniqnitooB  prerogatives  of  power,  which  are  claimed  and  exercised  by 
those  who  possess  property,  shall  be  suffered,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
or  polities,  or  prejudice  of  any  kind,  to  disturb  or  abridge  the  €ivii 
or  religious  rights  of  the  people,  and  thus  wei^en  the  bondt  which 
should  render  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  identical  Pre^ 
judioe  so  exercised  is  tyranny.  Svery  landlord  should  remember 
that  the  soil  is  of  no  religion. 

**  The  fourth  is— simply  to  remember  that  those  who  lire. upon  'Onr 
proper^  have  bodies  aIld'aM]h^  |iswiimw,  TsflaBtianS)  ^and  feelhsga 
like  •nfadTQ»-«4iHrt'  they  are  susoeptible  of  hanger,  cold,  grief,  joy, 
nekness,  and  sorrow*«l2mt  they  love  their  children  and  domestic 
relatives — are  attached  to  their  religion — ^bound  by«trong  and  hearts 
felt  ties  to  the  soil  they  live  on,  and  ar^  in  fact,  moved  by  dl  those 
general  laws  and  principles  of  life  and  nature,  which  go  to  make  iip 
social  and  individual  haf^ine8s-«-4o  remember,  in  short,  that  they 
are  men  who  have  higher  destinitiS  in  life  than  merely  administering 
to  the  wants,  excesses,  or  crimes  of  others ;  and  that  no  condition 
has  ever  yet  been  known  to  subsist  between  landlord  and  tenant,  oit 
even  between  man  and  man,  by  which  one  party  is  required  to^  sun 
render  comfort,  freedom,  and  enjoyment,  in  fact  all  that' life  is  good 
for,  merely  to  gratify  the  wants,  viees,  or  ambition  of  another^ 

«*  The  fifth  and  last  is — not  by  oppression,  cruelty,  or  rapacity,  to 
goad  the  people  into  madness  and  outrage,  under  the  plausible  name 
of  law  or  justice ;  or  to  drive  the  national  mind — ^which  is  a  clear 

one into  reflections  that  may  lead  it  to  fall  back  upon  first  prin* 

ciples,  or  force  it  to  remember  that  the  universal  consent  by  whieh 
the  rights  of  property  are  acknowledged,  may,  under  the  exasperation 
of  over-strained  pressure,  in  a  land  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  as 
Ireland  is,  be  altogether  withheld,  and  thus  its  whole  foundations 
shaken  or  overturned,  and  the  justice  of  individual  claims  and  pre- 
scriptive rights  lost  in  the  tumult. 

^  These  principles  are  simple,  my  Lord,  but  they  ought,  at  least, 
to  be  lietter  known,  or  what  would  be  still  more  desirable,  better 
practised.  As,  however,  ray  paper  is  nearly  filled,  I  shall  finish  my 
communication  with  a  shoH  fable;  to  which  I  beg  your  Lordship's 
serious  attention. 
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•  '^  There  lived  a.  man  onoe  who  waa  foolish  enough  to  entertain  a 
senseless  prejudice  against  cows^  hecause  thej  did  not  give  mUk  all 
the  ye^  round.  This  man  was  married,  and,  of  course,  had  a 
numerona.fawlj  of  children,  and  being  very  lazy  and  improvident, 
depended  pnneipaUy  upon  the  kindliness  of  an  exeeHent  cow,  whose 
nilfc  was  the  chief  means  of  his  support  and  theirs*  At  length,  in 
the  >  due  leourse  of  time,  the  poor  oow»  as  ereiy  one  must  know, 
began  lo  yield  it  in  difoinished  quantities,  and  m  it  happened  to  be 
a'SeiKoe»year,«nd  aa  the  lacy  man  we  speak  of  had  made  no  pro* 
Hsion  fcNT.  its  oceurrencei.it  is  imnecessMy  to  say  Ihat  he  and  his 
family  were  put  to  the  greatest  straits  for  subsistence.  Finding, 
after  much  deliberation,  that  the  poor  aninml,  which  they  kicked  and 
endgeUed  to  excess,  could  not  change  the  laws  of  nature,  or  afford  them 
that  which  she  did  not  possess,  it  was  determined  by  her  proprietor 
thf^  as  she  failed  in  supplying  them  with  sufficient  milk,  they  should 
Uy  4be  phleimefand  have  tecourse  to  her  bh>od,  in  order  to  eke  out 
their  supports  Accordingly  she  was  bledtalong  «iritk  being  nsQfced ; 
butiif  the  quantity  of  milk  she  gave  hofiaae  wwlttle^  it  now  became 
kes;  ao  that  in  praportiiBn  as  they  drew  upon  the  one  the  other 
dimpnaohcdyaa^iwaB  bat-  nataral.  >  In  this  way  they  proceeded,  milking 
sad  Meeding  the  poor  ajmnal.  at  the  same  time,  not  only  without  any 
benefit  to  themaelves,  but  with  a  certain  prospect  of  her  ultimate 
|0S^  wihen  «iKe  day  the*  cow,  after  having  ruminated  for  some  time  on 
ihe  treatment  she  was  receiving,  began  to  reflect  thst  she  could  not 
1)0 » .much  worse,  or  rather,  that  she  must  soon  altogether  sink 
under  this  system  of  denble  drainage.  *  Well,'  thooghf;  she,  *  I  feel 
how  matters  must  close  with  me  at  last ;  I  am,  indeed,  near  the  end 
of*  imy< tether;,  what  have  I  now  to  fear  when  I  know  that  I  cannot 
b&iwarse?  And  if  I  am  to  die,  as  I  must,  is  it  not  better  to  have 
saliafaetion  for  my  sufferings?  Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  when 
heir,  owner  went  to  -get  blood  for  their  breakfast,  it  so  happened  that 
the  GQW'  thvust.  a  horn  into  him,  and  he  was  found  lying  a  corpse 
under  her  ilifeless  carcase — the  last  drop  of  her  blood  having  been 
expended  under  the  final  operation  of  the  phlemes. 

^  My  Lord,  the  moral  of  this  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  fearful — and 
fearfully  have  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  principles 
of  snch  men  as  you,  caused  it  to  be  illustrated.  If  landlords  will 
press  too  severely  upon  the  functions  of  human  suffering  and 
patience,  it  is  not  to  be  surprised,  although  it  is  to  be  deplored,  that 
where  no  legal  remedy  exists  against  individual  cruelty  or  rapacity, 
or  that  plausible  selfishness,  which  is  the  worst  species  of  oppression — 
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that  the  law,  I  saj,  which  protects  onlj  the  one  parfy»  shduld  he 
forgotten  or  despised  by  the  other,  and  a  ileroer  code  of  vengeanoe 
suhstitttted  in  its  stead. 

^With  respect  to  Mr.  MOlntchj,  surely  jour  Lorddiip  must  re* 
member  that,  bj  jour  own  letter,  he  was  appointed  nnder-agent  more 
than  three  years  ago. 

''  If,  after  the  many  remonstrances  I  have  had  occasion  to  make 
against  his  general  conduct  to  the  tenants,  you  consider  him  a  useful 
man  upon  your  property,  you  will,  in  that  case,  have  to  alnde  the 
consequences  of  your  confidence  in  him.  You  are,  at  all  events^ 
duly  forewarned. 

**  I  now  must  beg  leave,  my  Lord,  to  render  up  my  trust,  to  resign 
my  situation  as  the  agent  of  your  estates ;  I  do  so  with  pain,  but 
the  course  of  your  Lordship's  life  has  left  me  no  other  altematiye. 
I  cannot  rack  and  goad  your  tenants,  nor  injure  your  own  property. 
I  cannot  paralyze  industry,  cramp  honest  exertion,  or  distress  poverty 
still  further,  merely  to  supply  necessities  which  are  little  less  than 
criminal  in  yourself,  and  ruinous  to  your  tenantry. 

*^  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  I  would  not  abandon  you  in  your  diffi* 
culties,  if  I  saw  any  honourable  means  of  extricating  you  from  them. 
Tou  know,  however,  that  every  practicable  step  has  been  taken  for 
that  purpose,  but  without  efibct ;  your  property  should  grow  rapidly, 
indeed,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  and  incessant 
demands  which  are  made  upon  it.  We  can  borrow  no  more,  and  the 
knowledge  of  that  fact  alone,  ought  to  set  a  limit  to  your  extra* 
vagance.  Excuse  this  plainness,  my  Lord ;  it  is  well  meant  and  void 
of  intentional  offence. 

'<I  shall  be  ready  in  a  few  days  to  deliver  all  books,  papers, 
documents,  &c^  connected  with  the  propeHy,  to  any  person  duly 
authorized  by  your  Lordship  to  receive  them. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &C., 

*<He9bt  Hickman.*' 

The  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Cumber  to  Valentine  M'Clutchy : — 

"  DonetuieTf  April  22nd, 
"Sib, 

**  In  consequence  of  certain  communications  which  have 
passed  between  Mr.  Hickman  and  myself,  I  have  determined  that  he 
shall  no  longer  act  in  the  capacity  of  my  agent.  The  situation  is 
therefore  open,  and  until  a  competent  person  shall  be  appointed,  I 
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•miioruEe  joo  to  dMoharge  its  dudes,  and  reoeiTe  firom  lum  a  correct 
stateoMnt  of  all  aceouiita  between  iis»  together  with  all 'deeds,  lettes, 
books^  papers,  dc,  in  his  possession;  jon  flxst  having  procured  me 
adequate  aeenritj,  the  amomit  €i  whteh  will  be  determined  by  Mr. 
IC'SMme^  mj  hkw  ageni^  who  will  JMn  or  aid  yon  in  makii^  all  ne- 
oessaiy  ammgementSi 

^  Toil  will  ako  have  the  goodness^  as  soon  afterwards  as  70U  feel 
it  praeticalde,  to  transmit  me  a  bama  fide  account  of  the  BaOjracket 
and  ToUygrindem  estates,  thoir  capalnlily  of  unproTement,  the  oon* 
dition  of  the  tenantry,  what  leases  are  expired,  if  any,  and  those 
which  will  soon  drop,  with  a  view  of  seeing  what  can  be  made  out 
<xf  it.    In  this,  aLKS  M*Slime  will  aid  you. 

^Aa  to  the  person  who  may  socoeed  Hickman,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
fiminaiy  he  must  lay  down  two  thousand  pounds,  in  the  shape  of  an 
eqnindettt  for  the  appointment.  Could  yon,  within  a  fortnight  or 
so^  raise  so  much?  if  so^  let  me  hear  firom  you  without  delay,  as  it 
is  not  nnliki^  that  in  that  case  I  may  appoint  yourself. 

''By  the  way,  do  you  understand  the  manufacture  of  forty-shilling 
freeholders  in  an  economical  way,  because,  if  you  do,  it  would  be  a 
dtndtTahnm.  Parliament,  it  is  said,  will  be  dissolved  in  June,  and 
I  want,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  nearly  two  hundred  votes.  My 
brother  lost  the  last  election  by  something  about  that  number,  and  I 
know  he  feels  very  anxious  to  get  into  parliament,  for  many  reasons. 
He  is  now  on  the  Continent,  where  he  has  been  for  the  last  three 


Yalentine  M'Clutchy,  Esq.,  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Cumber:^ — 

<'Mt  Lobd, 

''I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Lordship's 
kind  communication,  to  which  I  hasten  to  make  the  earliest  possible 
i^ty ;  and  first,  my  Lord,  allow  me  to  return  sincere  thanks  for 
jour  warm  kindness,  in  promising  to  appoint  me  your  agent  You 
may  rest  assured,  my  Lord,  that  I  will  go  through  my  duties  as  such 
without  favour  or  affection  to  any  one,  barring  your  Lordship,  whose 
interests  it  will  night  and  day  become  my  duty  to  study.  With 
respect  to  the  loan  your  Lordship  makes  allusion  to,  I  fear  it  will 
be  out  of  my  power  to  raise  it*~that  is  to  the  full  amount;  but  if 
one  half  would  do^  I  might,  by  the  aid  of  friends,  get  it  together. 
As  ibr  security,  I  trust  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  Kandal 

o 
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Pi^ffpi^  ftp4  C^waUader  TuUywagger,  Esqra.,  are  reuAj  tf  givj^,  i^ 
taimj  am/pmkt-*«o  that  tbeinp  is  no  difficulty  tbare  at. all  ^ents*.,  r  i  • 

» "  Oi^  lookijag  i^in  at  your  Lordship's  kiad  letter^  it  app€(a^  {^ 
fsvbh^  that  I  made  a  mistake  iu  conaideriog  the  two  thousam^  j^  .^ 
loan;  but»  op.  the  other  hand,  there  is  joot  ^man  Uving  iwho  f^y)^^ 
th^^lpgk  prunciples  and  d^cate  feelings  of  our  aristoprai^  ^]^ 
than  X  .do,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  I  feared  in  ^uppo^ij^^  ^ 
9^herw^e  than  a  loan»  I  m^ht  offend  jour  Lordship's  keon  seni^  pf 
^ipppi^,  which)  I  pledge  my  credit  and  reputation^  would  grieyerfuy 
b^^  ^ven  U>  think  of.  Under  this  impression,  then,  I  shall  qout 
,t^|i^e  ^tO)  hej^eye  it  a  loan,,  until  I  have  the  honour  of  hearipg  ,^rom 
ypi^^  Lordship  again. 

.<<  Your  anxiety,  my  Lord,  to  ascertain  the  9tate  of  your  propei;^^ 
and  the  condition  of  your  tenantry,  is  certainly  honourable ,  to  yQtirr 
seli^  as  bei^g  a  direct  proof  of  the  generous  interest  you  ffeU,  in 
thev^  welfare.  It  19.  fprtuAate,  in  this  instance,  that  your  Lordj^j^p 
should  apply  to  a  man,  who  has  had  the  best  opportunities  01.  be- 
coming acquainted  with  both.  True,  I  am  a  simple-minded  maj^ 
my  Loipd,  and  if  I  posoess  one  quality  more  than  another,  it  jfi^  ^ 


in  this  manner  of  myself,  but  my  object  in  Hoing  so  is,  that  as  I 
Bf!^  .about  to  enter  into  communications  touching  your  Lordf^^^ 
^nants  and  property,  you  may  be  induced  to  place  the  fullest  con*^ 
fi4en<pe  i^  whatever  I  shall  say.  Hany  a  time,  indeed,  my  ex<^ellent 
and  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Hickman,  has  made  the  same  obscirvation. 
and.  I  felt  it  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree  to  hear  this  from  ii 
man  who  is  truth  itself;  and  whose  only  fault  is — ^if  it  be  one-f^uat 
his  heart  is  ioa  kind,  and  rather  easily  imposed  on  by  those  vtho 
deal  ih  iTraudt  and  cunning.  A  man  like  him,  who,  if  he  cannot 
speak  well  of  an  absent  friend,  will  be  silent,  is  a  jewel  in" this  lire 
which  ought  io  be  worn  in  the  very  core  of  the  heart.  ^"  "  '^  '^ 
,  "With  respect  to  the  Ballyracket  estate,  of  which  1  sh'aft'b^K 
first,  I  ciihnot  report  "so  favourably  as  1  coiild  wish. '  •The  tSUk,1h 
fact,  is  to'^me,  pers6nally,  a  very  painful  bnej  e^pecJidUy  With'  refiS-- 
ence  to  mat  weil-mekning  and  estimable  ^^ntleman','Mr."iti<^i^W. 
Ii^  the  first  place,  my  Lord,  the  tenantry  are  Hot  at  all  ih  'arreai^ 
a  circumstance 'wlhlcfe  16  by  tio  meaiis  in  fkvoui^  of  the  'lan'Al<(rd — 
especially  ail' Iri^  diie.  '^lEverjr  one  knowt  tfcat  kh' Iriih^' lindlort 
has  other  dematfd^  upion'his  tenantry  besides  tke  paymeni^'iJrili^r 
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t^nts.  Is  there  no  stress,  for  instftnce,  to  be  kid  upon  bis  poMticiA 
influence,  which  cannot  be  exerted  unless  through  their  ngisncy? 
Now  a  tenunt  not  in  arrears  to  his  landlord,  is  comparatively  inde- 
pendenl^  but  ft  is  not  with  an  independent  tenantry  that  alandloi^ 
can  work  his  wishes.  No,  my  Lord;  the  safe  principTe  is  to  keep 
tl^e  ienant  two  or  three  gales  behind,  and  if  he  fails  in  submiteioi^, 
br  turns  r^stifP,  and  becomes  openly  contumacious,  then  you  hiiy^  th6 
means  of  re<itifying  the  errors  of  his  judgment  in  your  own  h&ildi^ 
and  it  can  be  done  with  the  colour  of  both  law  and  justice,  %«ehtnd 
which  any  man  may  stand  without  the  imputation  of  harsb  motiVesi, 
of  an  excessive  love  of  subordination.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Hickman 
should  differ  with  me  on  this  point,  for  he  is  a  man  whose  o^iiiiiohis 
are  ^ery  valuable  on  many  things,  with  the  exception  of  his  amiable 
ahd  kind-hearted  obstinacy.  "' 

**Th^  next  disadvantage  to  your  interests,  my  Lord,  is  another 
ijrror-^l  ain  sorry' to  be  forced  to  say  it— of  Mr.  Hickman,  lliat 
gentleman  is  an  advocate  for  education  and  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
libw,  if  an  agent  were  as  much  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
as  he  is  and  ought  to  be  to  those  of  the  landlord,  this  principle  ftiight 
pass ;  'but  as  I  take  it,  that  the  sole  duty  of  an  agent  is  to  extend  the 
mterests  of  his  employer  exclusively,  so  am  1  opposed  to  any  plan  or 
practice  by  which  the  people  may  be  taught  to  think  ^oo  clearly, 
for,  let  me  ask,  my  Lord,  what  dass  of  persons,  at  the  approach  ot 
an  election,  for  instance,  or  during  its  continuance,  are  most  avaihi6le 
for  our  interests?  Who  are  driven  without  reluctajice,'  witnbiil 
thought,  or  without  reason,  in  blind  and  infatuated  multitudes,  to  the 
hustings?  Certainly  not  those  who  have  been  educated,  or  tt^ugUt  Vo 
tHnk  and  act  for  themselves ;  but  the  poor  and  the  ignorant.  And, 
my  Lord,  is  not  the  vote  of  an  ignorant  man  aa  valid,  in  law,  as  tuat 
of  one  who  is  enlightened  ?  For  these  reasons,  then,  1  do  not  approve 
of  .ttienew  ^hools  which  Mr.  Hickman  has  establishe4;  And  *!  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  your  Lordship  was  sufficiently  awake  to  yoi^r 
pwn  initer^sts,  to  decline  granting  them  any  support.  No^  n^y  Lord ; 
an  educated  people  will  be  a  thinking  peo]ple — a  thinking  peopfe  will 
be  an  indepenflent  people-r-but  an  independent  people  wm  not'be  a 
manag^a^le, :jpeoples  and  if  that  is  not. placing  l^ie  suljject  in  a 
satisfactory  light,  I  know  not  what  is.  ,  .     ,     .     .      • 

^'  I  need  scarcely  assure  you,  my  Lord,  that  in  my  own  humble 
way^  I  did  everything  I  reasonably  could,  to  discountenance  the 
education  system.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  prevent  several  of  the 
tenants  from  sending  their  children  to  these  schools ;  but,  as  usual. 
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I  experienced  bat  little  gratitude  at  their  liands»  or  at  those  of  their 
parentSb  Thisy  however,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  my  interlerence, 
as  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  three  or  four  of  them  having 
been  hanged  and  transported  for  crimes*  which  they  were  base 
enough  to  impute  to  the  ignorance  occaaioned  by  my  principles-*- 
for  so  they  spoke* 

**  Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  Ballyracket  tenantry.  They 
lire  not  in  arrears,  and  you  may  consequently  guess  at  the  wretched 
state  of  their  moral  feelings.  They  are,  in  fact,  every  day  becoming 
more  versed  in  the  very  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  don't  wish 
them  to  possess.  They  do  not  slink  aside  when  they  see  yoo  now ; 
^n  the  contrary^  they  stand  erect,  and  look  you  fearlessly  in  the  face. 
Upon  my  credit  and  reputation  this  is  truth — melancholy  truth»  my 
Lord — and  I  fear  that  at  the  next  election  you  will  find  it  so  to  your 
cost. 

'^I  have  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  the  other  particulars  mentioned 
in  your  Lordship's  letter.  The  leases  of  three  townlands  expired  on 
March  last.  They  are  Derrydowny,  Grocknaboulteen,  and  Ballywel- 
tern.  The  principal  tenant  of  Derrydowny  is  a  very  respectable 
widow — one  Mrs.  M'Swaddle— a  woman  of  serious  habits,  if  not  of 
decided  piety.  She  has  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  sit  under  the 
ministration  of  a  Mr.  Boltham — a  young  preacher,  belonging  to  the 
Methodist  connexion.  They  are  to  all  appearance  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  keep  a  conversation  car,  aJid  have  the  reputation  of  being  very 
honest  and  saving.  Old  M^Swaddle  himself  was  a  revenue  collector, 
and  it  is  said,  died  richer  than  they  are  willing  to  admit.  Crackna- 
boulteen  is  altogether  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  family  of 
the  M<Kegs — or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Five  Sols — ^the  name  of 
each  being  Solomon,  which  is  shortened  into  Sol.  There  is  lame 
Sol,  blind  Sol,  long  Sol,  uncertain  Sol,  and  Sol  of  the  mountain. 
They  are  celebrated  distillers  of  poteen  whiskey,  but  are  not  rich. 
The  estate,  in  fact,  would  be  better  without  them,  were  it  not  for 
their  votes.  The  townland  of  BaUy weltem  is  principally  the  property 
of  a  wild  faction,  named  M^Kippeen,  whose  great  delight  is  to  keep 
up  perpetual  feud  against  an  opposite  faction  of  the  CSquads,  who 
on  their  part  are  every  whit  as  eager  for  the  fray  as  their  enemies. 
These  people  are  also  poor  enough,  and  in  an  election  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  I  should  say,  in  addition  to  this,  that  several  renewal 
fines  will  fall  in  during  the  course  of  the  winter.  I  shall,  however, 
examine  the  leases,  and  other  documents,  still  more  searchingly,  and 
see  what  can  be  got  out  of  them,  and  how  far  we  can  go. 
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^Tfae  TuUygrindem  estate  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  ki  a  still  more 
disheartening  condition.  There  is  a  very  hitter  and  knowing  fbmlly 
living  on  the  townland  of  Beleeven,  named  M'Loughlin,  who  have 
contrived  to  spread  dangerons  and  destructive  principles  among  the 
tenantry.  They  are  cunning,  unscrupulous,  and  vindictive,  hut  cau*- 
tions,  plausihle,  and  cloaked  with  the  deepest  hypocrisy.  I  have  heen 
endeavouring  for  years  to  conciliate,  or  rather  reform  them,  hy 
kindness,  but  hitherto  without  effect;  whether  I  shall  ultimately 
•oPBceed  in  purifying  this  fountain-head  of  bigotry  and  unconsti*- 
tafional  principle-^I  do  not  wish  to  use  a  shorter,  but  a  muoh 
stronger  term — ^I  cannot  yet  say.  I  shall,  at  all  events,  from  a 
sense  of  justice  to  you,  my  Lord,  and  of  kindness^— mistaken  it  may 
be^  I  grant  you — to  tiiem,  continue  to  make  the  desirable  attempt. 
Vy  amiable  friend,  Hickman,  has  certainly  been  made  the  dupe  of 
their  adroitness,  but,  indeed,  he  is  too  simple  and  credulous  for  this 
world,  as  every  kind  hearted  man,  with  great  benevolence  and  little 
judgment,  usually  is.  If  I  had  not  risen  honestly  and  honourably, 
as  I  trust  I  may  say,  through  the  gradations  of  office  upon  this  pro^ 
per^,  I  think  it  probable  I  might  myself  have  been  deceived  and 
misled  by  the  natural  and  seductive  tact  of  this  dangerous  family. 
Mr.  Hickman  espouses  their  quarrel,  not  exactly  their  quarrel,  but 
their  cause,  against  me ;  but  that  is  so  completely  in  accordance  with 
his  easy  simplicity  of  character,  and  his  pardonable  love  of  popularity, 
that  it  rather  endears  him  to  one  than  otherwise. 

*' Indeed,  I  may  say,  my  Lord,  candidly  and  confidentially,  that 
tfaero  is  a  spirit  abroad  upon  your  estates,  which  requires  to  be 
vigilantly  watched,  and  checked  with  all  due  and  reasonable  promp* 
titude;  I  allude  principally  to  these  M'Loughlins,  and  when  I  state 
that  my  excellent  and  well-disposed  friend,  is  absolutely  popular 
among  your  tenantry,  even  although  he  made  them  pay  up  to  the 
very  hust  gale,  and  that  I  am  by  no  means  in  good  odour  with  them, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  furnish  your  Lordship  with  a  key 
to  thia  same  state  of  feeling  which  exists  so  generally  in  this  country. 
This,  then,  my  Lord,  is  the  secrot : — ^whenever  an  Irish  agent  devotes 
himself  honestly  to  the  wants,  wishes,  and  interests  of  his  employer, 
especially  if  he  be  needy  and  pressed  for  money,  so  sure  will  he 
become  unpopular  with  the  tenantry.  Now,  I  am  somewhat  unpo- 
pfdar  with  the  tenantry,  and  my  amiable  friend  Hickman  is  beloved 
by  them ;  but  I  think  your  Lordship  by  this  time  understands  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  on  both  sides.  As  your  agent,  my  Lord,  I 
should  regret  such  popularity;  at  the  same  time,  I  think  the  intentions 
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o£  poor,  swMiy  amiaUe  Eidumn's  hesrW  are  aocb  m  wb  musl  tU 
lore  and  admire. 

"^  Wkh  respeely  my  Locd>  to  the  maanfiMiute  of  the  'Fovtaea^'  aB« 
Gortein  comieal  daas  of  freeholden  ave  tecmedy  I  oonld  haria.^saailf 
midertaken  to  donUe  the  xmniber  jou  mention^  on  the  most  relMoou 
aUe  teoas,  v«re  it  not  for  the  difloomragiiig  sjetem  adofvted  by  Mew 
HidoHui.  As  it  is,  I  mast  see  what  can  he  done }  hut  your  Lood^ 
fihip. knows  that  I  can  take  no  step  either  in  this  or  anything  els% 
ttntii  my  appointment  shall  he  fmaUy  confirmed.  Perhaps  yo«.ase 
not  aware  of  the  remarkable  document^  on  the  sidtiect  in  qfM0lion» 
which  has  veoendy  gone  its  rounds  in  this  ooonliy*    It  is  oaUed»->- 

,  fi^A  BKCBIFV  VO  MAMM  A  FOMnr-BlIIUJVO  ISBaBDiaUUb' 

^  ^  Take  the  pooreat  MdmHn  yon  can  get )  he  mast  he  do^nla 
and  ignoian^  for  then  he  will  Tie  slavish ;  give  him  a  mod  cahtn,  bat 
noedacation ;  let  the  ftmner  be  a  bad  model  of  an  indifietent  pig* 
sty,  and  held  at  thri^  its  value.  Pot  him  to  repose  onacomfort* 
able  bed  of  damp-otraw^  with  his  own  coat  and  his  wife's  pettiooat 
for  bed-ch)tfaea«  PaaqMar  hwi'On  two  half  meals  of  potatoes  and 
point  perday^^with  ^water  ad  libitum.  For  clothing — ^let  him  have  a 
new  shirt  once  every  three  years — ^to  give  him  exercise  and  keep  him 
clean.*-^  hat  ^90  m  every ,  seveo^  sad  bnegnes  whenever  he  can  get 
them.  His  coat  and  breeches — ^lest  he  might  grow  too  independent—- 
must  ibe, won  upon,  the  .prinoiple  of  the  Highlandeor^s  knife,  which, 
aUhoiigt^  a  ceBitury  in  the  family,  was  never  diangedi  exeept  sone** 
tiiae9.th«|hai|dla  aad  sometimes  the  blade.  Let  his  right  to  vote  be 
jl^und^  ,VipQn  a  freehold  i«operty  of  six  feet  square^  or  as  much  as 
DSfy  l^  eocompaased  by  his  own  shirt ;  he  must  have  from  fooc  to 
ten.ifhildren,  as  a  proof  of  his  standing  in  sooiety,  eSil  fuhianabfy 
d]jfS9ed|  and  coming  at  the  rate  of  one  every  twelve  months.  Having 
t}^^  by  a  liberal  system  of  feeding  and  clothing,  rendered  ham 
sticong  for  labour,  you  must  work  him  from  dark  to  dark.— pay  Um 
sixpence  a  day  for  three  quarters  of  the  year,  with  permission  to 
beg  or  starve  for  the  remainder.  When  in  health  task  him  beyond 
his  strength,  and  when  sick  neglect  him-— for  there  is  nothing  so 
beautiful  as  kindness  in  a  landlord,  and  gratitude  in  a  tenant  and 
thus  will  your  virtues  become  reciprocal.  He  must  live  ondera 
gradation  of  six  landlords,  so  that  whoever  defaults,  he  may  suffer — 
and  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  six  tytants  instead  of  oneu  Tour 
agent  is  to  wheedle,  and  your  bailiff  to  bully  him;  the  one  must 
promise,  and  the  other  threaten ;  but  if  both  fail,  you  must  try  him 
yourself.     Should  he  become  intractable  under  all  this,  you  must 
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itke  pnrer  mflftsitras.  .  Ccinplimeiil  Mm  cm  Ub  irife-^pnise  mdad^ 
mire  his  childr^i — ^j^ay  upon  his  affectioiiSy  and  corrupt  hmfdnroDgi^ 
iiir  TerjF  <vMiiea*u.lDr  diat  will:  afaow  tlut  ]^oii  love  jvur  oouMiy  and 
te'peiPliel  britep  lium  TOUT  own  interoitaL  Flaeeaptoniie  ofiiide* 
poaioaee on  one  aide  of  luin^  bol  a  ndned  eaitageand  eistQEmiBatiaB 
(Afik^  Mbar*.  Wben  all  hia  sonqplea  are  timshanoanilily  eni&caaidt 
fbi&ia  oonaeidnoe  rittlfWj  VBinovady  lake  Imn  for  tweriftj  ndinfeea  or 
aoiootf^of  Ida  rags,  put  him  into  a  roting  suit  that  be  laajriairaid 
awpidon,  bring  hbn  up  to  the  poU-.*-4teep  him  in  the  atfoligeit 
{Mjuiy^  atnen  atrip  him  of  bia  voting  wmt,  clap  him  into,  faiviragi^ 
and-ba^Uttg  thiis  fi^ed  bim  for  thei  perpetmtion  o^iiiiyireadherf  >or 
crini6yTaet'blffiat laigeonee  mow* that  ba  maj diaMnrfnate  jrour  own 
{tdfloiples  up<Mi  your  own  praperfy^  until  you  nay  ntrnte  Idml  again. 
Having  thaa  honestly  dischargod  yow?  dtt^  to*  Gbdrand  yoav  ooonlry^ 
go  eabnly  to  your  pillow^  where  yon  caaiaoBl  iatitb^bonaoioaanteB  of 
taaving  d<nia  idl  Aat  a  .Yiatuoai  man^and  t0ne.'patfciotr.cabjdo^  tv  pro* 
mote  tbe  e<Hnfert-anA>iBdependeBoe^  hls/fellawMBrqMDBiefli/'  t* . - 

■   '>-    <'I/lmte>tfairlion0|R(it!dbe^)&buAeJ*'<t   ot 

liOid  Oamber  te(8dom<m  M^SIiiae^'EkBq^iAttona^^ 
-**>DaAV Sir,  '.-•.•    h  >  -jjo-ill    uini; 

<«£noleBed  ia  a  lel^r  to*  Mr;  Mdut^y  mMih^^^^m 
tiMiUe  you  to  forwaid  to  bim  as  soon  as  you  «aa/'  'it''42dn4tifls>Mti 
i^pointment  to  tbe  vacimt  agency,  togetber'witb  tbei  pt><]^)ei^'pow\d^ 
of  aMmey,  and  I  ba^e  erery  reason  to  bop^  that  my  propertyWA 
iibpt«yie  under  bim.  I  did  think  it  no  breach  of  my  liblidLri%l6 
pHnoiple,  i/b  diake  bim  advance,  by  way  of  compensation,  the'diiin  of 
tWO'^usand  pounds.  It  is  a  thing  very  usually  done,  I  am'lEtw^ 
and  by  men  who  would  not  bear  any  imputation  against  their  bon^k 
•Bat  I  know  not  how  it  is,  his  letter  has  deterred  me  iVom  tafti^g  ifie 
money  in  that  light.  It  would  be  certainly  too  bad,  to  aBow  a  ^^tebn 
of  bfar  birth  and  standing  in  the  world,  to  teach  one  of  mine*  a  l^sott 
in  M^tBfff  of  feeling.  For  this  reason,  then,  let  bim  sidvanbe  fhd 
Mib^ticj'  im  tbe  usual  terms  of  loam^^ktU  you  can  «id)ust  between 
ybu.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  not  lose  one  moment  of  unnecessary 
time  in  aeeompfishing  this  business,  and  remitting  the  money.  Two 
thousand  in  a  fortnight  will  be  of  more  vahie  to  me  than  four  in  a 
mewih,  owing  to  tbe  peculiar  diificuhies  in  which  I  am  placed. 

"  Yours, 

'*  CrMfiER. 
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^^P.  S_M<£ttBM,BDyliltle  aai»t»  I  hope  ycnivn  w 
erar-^-Jiwt  in  ike  mentduM  aa  k  is  moA  miiketjwtet  «ii  ibe  teaknasrf 
vary  proiMii>le--if  nol  dtogBliier  cartain  4ih»l  I  «haH  be  in*  Ireland 
aboiild  «n  dectioA  tyoa  plaoe^  I  tmrt  70H  ipfll  Immta  tte  UadaaBste 
let  me  know  if  tibefe^s  e'er  m  pietty  girl  in  the  — igfabwoiieeji  ilmk' 
wanta  a  friend  aad  p0noleotoi^«»lie»  ka*  hs! — aa  great  aabmer  aa  ever» 
joa  aoo  kttfc  fiir  ikat  reaaon  joa  new  the  aiore  entitled  to  joor 
praters  for  mj  eonveraion.  The  greater  the  aaint»  the  greater  th» 
aimMBr  now  a  da3r»-^r  ia  it  the  ether  way  ?   I  farget* 

JjHd  Cunfaer  to  Val  M'Clnteky,  oieloaed  in  the  alm9:~ 

«'I  am  Terj  happy  ia  an^^^^V  7*^  ^  the  in^pavtant 
aituation  of  aj  agents  with  ail  the  neeeaaary  potwen  and  amhon^y  to 
act  aa  may  aeem  beat  to  yoa  fisr  mj  advantage.  The.  money  I  wiU 
take  on  your  own  tarou^  only  I  b^  thai  you  will  ioae  no  tmaa  ia 
remitting  iL  I  agsaa  with  yon  m  diinking  that  Mr.  Hiokman» 
however  well,  meapuig,  waa  deficient  in  firmneaa  and  penetration  of 
character,  ao  far  as  the  tenaata  were  concerned ;  and  I  wouki  recom- 
mend you  to  avoid  the  exrora  whioh  you  perceived  in  bioi*  With 
many  principles  laid  down  in  your  letter  I  agree»  but  not  with  all* 
For  inatanee  if  I  undeffitand  you  rights  you  woidd  appear  to  advoeate 
tpo  much  iadulgeaoe  to  the  tenantry  at  my  expense;  for  what  else  ia 
allowiAg  them  to  run  into  arrears?  This  certainly  keeps  themonciy 
oojt  of  my  pockety  and  you  eannot  surely  expect  me  .to  oomteiiaaea 
such  A  prooeedii^  as  that  :-«^rhilst  I  say  this,  it  is  due  to  you  that  I 
consider  yp^r  ultanate  object  a  oorrect  one.  Proper^  loses  a  gffM 
portion  of  its  value,  unless  the  landlord's  influence  over  the  people 
be.as  strong  as  his  right  in  the  soil;  and  for  this  reason,  the  duty  of 
eivery  Undlord  is  to  exercise  as  powerful  a  control  over  the  foraier» 
and  ge(  as  much  out  of  the  latter,  as  he  can.  The  landlord^  to  be 
sure,  are  of  one  religion,  and  the  people  of  another ;  but  so  long  aa 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  latter  for  political  purposes,  we  need 
care  but  lit^  about  their  creed.  The  results  in  this  case  are  precisely 
the  same  as  if  the  country  were  Protestant,  and  that  is  as  much  as 
we  want  Indeed  I  question,  if  the  whole  Irish  population  were 
Protestant  to-morrow,  whether  the  fact  would  not  be  against  ua^  I 
now  speak  as  identifying  myself  with  British  interests.  Would  we 
find  them  as  manageable  and  as  easily  shaped  to  our  purposes  ?  I 
fear  not.    They  would  demand  education,  knowledge^  and  all  the 
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himm  «C  eml  libortj ;  tkey  ipvwiid  beooniB  iadependaiily  tliey  wDold 
ikiak  for  timamivm,  and  ia  what  predioameiit  would  that  fdioaiit? 
QmM  we  th«&  iK»k  ottt  Britiflh  laterattSy  filter  Britiah  pvgiiiioQi^ 
and  aid  Bntiah  aial»tl<m  aa  we  do?  Certainlj  not»  unleBa  we  had 
the  peopte  with  ii8»  aad  without  them  we  eie  nothing. 
.  ^Oa  the  whole,  then,  ao  long  aa  we  centiniie  to  maintain  onr  pro-» 
par  inflneiiee  over  then,  I  think  wtltout  donbty  we  aare  moch  aafer  as 
wejetaad. 

*<  With  reapect  to  the  discharge  of  yoor  dn^,  jovr  own  jodgBMnt 
win  hea  hotter  guide  than  mine.  Aa  I  said  before,  avoid  Hickman's 
errors;  I  fear  he  was  too  soft,  credulous,  and  easily  played  upon. 
EzoBBs  of  feeliBg^  in  faot,  is  a  had  qualification  in  an  agent  Huma- 
nity is  very  well  in  its  place ;  but  a  strong  sense  of  dsty  is  woith  a 
ttuKiaaiid^tfit.  It  stakes  me,that  you  would  do  welito  put  on  a  manner 
io  your  interoenrse  with  the  tenants,  as  mnchopposed  to  Hickman's  as 
poBsibie.  Be  generally  angry,  speak  loud,  swear  roundly,  and  make 
them  know  their  place.  To  buUy  and  browbeat  is  not  easily  done 
with  sncoess,  even  in  a  just  cauae^  although  with  a  broken-spirited 
people  it  is  a  good  gift;  but  after  aU,  I  apprehend  tiie  best  metiiod  is 
jnsi  to  adapt  yonr  bearing  to  the  diaracter  of  the  pei9an  you  hare 
to  deal  with,  if  you  wiah  as  you  ought,  to  anriTO  at  that  aseendancy 
of  feeling  on  your  part,  and  subserviency  on  theirs,  which  are 
naQeasary  to  keep  them  in  proper  temper  for  your  purposes* 

<*  Your  receipt  for  making  a  forty  shilling  freehdder  e^itains  many 
eiceeUent  ingredients,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  honestly  drawn  up  ; 
that  is,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  production  of  some  one  who  was  not 
ftiendly  to  tint  system  of  franchise.  I  have  little  dae  to  say,  except 
(hat  you  will  find  it  necessary  I  think  to  be  very  firm  and  rigorous. 
Bemember  that  we  are  here  to-day,  and  -gone  to-morrow ;  so  upon 
this  principle,  keep  them  moving  at  a  steady  pace.  In  three  words, 
tinnk  of  my  difficulties,  and  get  all  you  can  out  of  them— .still 
remembering,  as  we  say  in  the  ring,  never  to  train  them  bdow  their 
strength,  for  that  would  be  the  loss  of  our  own  battle. 

**  Tours, 

Solomon  M*Slime,  Bsq.,  AtUnmey-at-law,  to  Lord  Cumber: 

<'Mt  Estbsmbd  Losd, 

*^  I  had  the  unmerited  honour— -for,  indeed,  to  a  man  sensible 
of  his  many  frailties  as  I  am,  I  feel  it  it  an  unmerited  honour — ^to 
reeeive  any  communication  from  one  whom  the  Lord  hath  exalted  to 
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a  place  of  sueh  higb  rank  in  this  wadd;  it  thai  whkdi  yow  iMMiip 
80  vnorthily  fllb.  It  glT«B  v»'  gt^M  gratUtcatioii,  taf  lovd^  'to  leani 
from  yoiir  last  letter  that  jwi  httve  appointed  my  IHend  Mr.  ¥aleii'» 
tine  il^ChtHahjj  bb  your  agent.  I  aia  not  in  tho  habii  ol^attribolADg 
soeh  circumstances  as  this — ^being,  air  lliey  genemlly  ar6>  niatler8<€f 
mere  worldly  pradsnoe  and  conrenienoe-^to  any  over-ruling  cause 
from  above;  bat  truly,  the  appointment  of  such  a  man  at  this 
partMulat*  :tinie»  looks  as  if  there  were  a  principle  of  good  at  work 
for  your  lordship's  interest  May  you  continue,  as  you  do,  to 
deserve  it  I  Tour  change  of  agents  is,  indeed,  one  thai,  ihrei%h  the 
talent,  enei^,  and  integri^  of  Mr.  M'Clotchy,  is  likely  to'  redound 
mudi  and  lai^ely  to  your  own  benefit.  In  his  capaoi^  of  tilide# 
agent,  I  have  had  frequent of^portuaitieaol  trangacling!  lna]0el8J w4tb 
him;  and  when  >I  oontrasl  lils.quidnDess,  'eieamCB%  hondstf,  Und 
sUH/ with.  t&0 'evident' want  «<<—«^bttt  bo>  hiyliMii;  folwit'l^m 
me,  as  a  Christian*  man,  to  institute  'any  rash  eomparisbn,  eltberiin 
favour  of  my ftUow-oreatuxid  or  «^gadnst  him,  so  long  ae'sAn^i-atiA 
prejudice  even  for  that  which  is  good,  and  frailty,  may  reiider'ttS,'  as 
they  «fle«  do^  lial^  to  errorw  In  Mr.  M<01utehyit  is  possible  I  may 
be  mislakmi ;  in  Mr.  Hiekman  it  is  possible  I  am  mistaketi--Ll  am 
not  infwHiblfi.  I  am  fzaiL-4i  very  eKnuesv  but  not  removed  whofly,  I 
woiildtrflEil^  ottt>of  the  range  of  graoa.  My  Lord,  I  say  agaifai,  thataa 
acoaseientious  man,  and  •i:far  as  mere  human  rfeassn — wiiioh  is  atlMMt 
but  shotfl-sightod-^^nables  me  to  judge,  I  am  >trufy  cheered  in  epirit 
bythisy  I  truslv  provideBtial  change  in  the  agency  of  your  prspar^ 
Miy  Jjofd,  in  my  variouB  eonespondenoe,  I  generally  endeavour  to 
makeitande  not  to  forget  my  Christian  duties,  or  so  to  speak,  toicasi 
a  single  gcain  of  the  good  seed  into  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  I 
am  privileged  to  write.  The  calls  of  religion  are,  indeed,  strong 
upon  us,  if  we  permitled  ourselves  to  listen  to  them  as  w«4ii^/ 
Will  your  Lordship  then  pardon  me  for  reminding  yon,  that  lioil^ever 
humble  the  instrument,  I  have  before  now  been  the  honoured  means 
of  setting  your  godly  ezam]^  of  charily  b^re  the  rnofldf  wUh 
the  single^warled  purpose  and  hope,  that  odiers  m^t  imitate  'your 
virtues*  There  is  in  the  neighbourliood  a  case  at  present  of  great' 
distvessy  in  the  person  of  a  widow  and  her  three  young  children,  who 
have  been  left  destttote  by  the  guilt  and  consequent '  deportation  of 
her  imhappy  husband  to  Australia,  for  the  crime  of  fidoniously 
absttficting  live  mutton.  I  defended  him  professicmally,  or,  I  should 
say— 4ilthough  I  do  not  boast  of  it— with  an  eye  to  the  relief  o€  bis 
intcpesting  wife,  but  without  success ;  and  what  rendered  his  crime 
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vputB^iiMfmtiifi'^l^-h^  ^9i  Itae  impatiBUeled  wickedneas  to  mj,  tkat 
W^Kaa«io6ljiga|ed  %o  it  bjr  the  iU-advioe  and  iotempetnte  kadiiitoof 
tUfl  tlbiMHo  v»omao»  Will  your  Lordaliip»  then,  allow  me  to  pat 
yo«v>boi«^red  Qfuoe  in  the  Uat  of  her  Christiaii  friends?  Alhm 
v^mfjihxri,  to  sptoofibe  lajeeUi  . 

.''  Ti9iir  Juorddiip'a  fvail^  unwofthj* 
^  bat  fsAthftil  end  honoured  semuit» 
•  >./  <<  Solomon  M^^uua* 

.'»'...  .  •  • 

'1^  V«&rp^Wjth  reapeot  to  your  jooose  and  mnical  poetecript)  in^y 
l«0afo'  teke  the  Uheri^iif  thmwlag  in  a  word  in  seaaoiu  1£  your 
ttfnbhip.  eoidd  00  fkr  assume  a  proper  Christiaa  serionsnesB-  ot 
dUBweleiv  aa  to  render  the  aet  of  kindaesa  and  protection  on  your 
feicty  anabaa  might  eonfer  a  competent  independenoa  upon  «  female 
q£  iseli^oue  dispo6itioii%  I  doubt  not^  should  yovr  Lordship's  ohati^ 
cetatmae  unabated  01^  your  amval  liare»  that  aomesooh  desbablo 
<q[»porjwnity>mighl  o^Tery  as  thftt  of  rescuing  >a)  eostlely  but  desc^tote 
maid^a  ibwn  diatross* 

t(i^illieii$it%  videed^  a  man^H^re^  Jividg  oir.youriKMdbihip^B  pfG|ievty» 
nmn#d  Jtf^Iiongfalin»  who  has  a  daughter  endoiMd  'With  a  hnge  portion 
tf  ^MfYAiSfgift  eaHed  beautf*  Her  fisthec  and  fimily  asia  people  of 
bad{)Hneipl$v  without  conaciftnee  or  honesty,  aDd,i  withal^  utleily  dee* 
tiiiilei  ofjrtU^op  not  but  that  tbey  earry  thamsdyea.Tiesif  phiuaibly  to 
ib%iWorULi  Among  auch  people^  my  Lord,  it  is  not  poasible  thalt  this 
eogfigNig  damael,  who  is  now  so  youthful  and  innoeent,  eould  oesiit 
the  evil  inflmnce  of  the  prinoiples  that  prevail  in  her  family.  Indeed/; 
lies  abiding  among  them»  cannot  be  for  her  urelfare  in  any  sense* 
•  ,  ''I  hare  the  honour,  tei>" 

» 

y^leotine  M'Clutchy,  £aqh  to  Solomon  M<Slime. 
'<  Mt  Dkar  M'Sujub, 

**  As  it  Ib  beyond  any  doubt  that  in  the  fair  .dachaige  of  our 
daty^  yon  and  I  can  be  mutually  serviceable  to  each  other;  aadias  it 
is.eqnally  evident  that  it  is  our  interest,  and  what  is  mefev,  the  in^ 
tereat  of  Lord  Cumber,  that  we  should  be  so,  I  therefote  think  k 
rigjbt  to  observe,  that  in  ail  transactions  between  us,«ach  should  treat 
the  other  with  the  most  p^ect  confidence.  For  this  reason,  I  beg  4o 
assure  youv  once  for  all,  that  in  any  proceeding  that  mi^  appear 
havah  towards  any  of  his  lordship's  tenantry,  I  am,  and  shall  be 
aduated  by  no  other  feeling  than  a  strong,  conscientious  sense  of  mj 
duty  to  him.     This  is,  was,  and  will  be  the  principle  of  my  whole 
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life.  And  yoa  know  very  well,  my  dear  M^SlSme,  that  if  I  were  less 
devoted  to  those  interests  than  I  am,  mj  popularity  would  be  greater 
among  the  tenantry.  Indeed,  few  men  have  a  right  to  know  ilds 
better  than  yourself,  inasmuch  as  you  stand  in  precisely  the  same 
beloved  re^tion  to  them  that  I  do. 

**  Our  excellent  friend  Hickman  is  a  very  worthy  man  and  exceed- 
ingly well  meaning.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  do. 
Tet  I  know  not  how  it  happened  that  he  left  out  of  his  syston  ^ 
agency  some  of  the  most  valuable  rights  and  privileges  of  the  iand^ 
ieffL  These  I  will  mention  to  you  when  I  see  you,  and  when  I  have 
more  time.  I  consequently  must  say,  that  in  attempting  to  revive 
tiieae  rights,  even  while  I  was  deputy-agent,  the  unjust  odium  that  is 
fallhig  upon  me  already,  even  while  I  had  scarce  time  to  move  la 
them,  ought  rather  to  be-^that  is  morally  speaking — visited  upon 
him  who  aMowed  them  to  lapse.  Now  that  the  fine  old  leases  of  the 
M'Longhlins,  and  Hie  Hannans,  and  others  have  dropped,  what  can 
I  do  but  study  Lord  Cumber^s  interest,  in  the  first  instance  ?  not  but 
I  would  serve  them  if  I  could,  and  will,  if  I  can.  I  bear  them  no 
ill  feeling ;  and  if  they  have  j6hied  in  the  calumnies  and  threats  that 
are  so  unjustly  uttered  against  me,  what  can  I  do,  and  what  ought  I 
do»  bttft  return  good  for  evU  ?  You,  as  a  truly  religious  and  pious 
man,  win  feel  delighted  to  support  me  in  this  principle,  and  also  to 
aid  1^^  in  befc^g  it  practically  out.  Any  services  of  a  similar 
Mid  that  I  eaai  honestly  and  conscientiously  render  you-^^md  none 
other  wotild  you  accept — ^I  shall  be,  on  my  part,  deHghted  to  offer. 
'kk  the  meantime^  let  me  have  your  excellent  advice  as  to  the  most 
efficient  means  of  stifling  the  unreasonable  murmurs  that  are  rising 
aiMMMig  the  people;  and  as  touching  Mlioughlin's  and  Harmaii's 
propenies,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  yon,  in  order  to  consult  upon  what 
may  or  can  be  done  for  them,  always  compatibly  with  Lord  Cumber^s 
interests. 

**  The  pair  of  turkeys  which  I  send  you  are  the  result  of  my  reviv- 
ing one  of  his  lordship's  rights.  They  are  duty^iutk^St  and  I  do 
not  think  they  will  eat  the  worse  for  the  blessings  which  Darby 
O'Driye  tells  me  accompanied  them ;  at  least  /  don't  find  they  do. 

**  All  that  I  have  yet  written,  however,  is  only  preliminary ;  but 
now  to  business.  I  have  received  the  letter  which  Lord  Cumber 
tmnsmitted  to  me,  under  your  frank,  in  which  I  am  appointed  his 
Head  Agent  He  also  is  willing  to  accept  the  two  thousand  pounds 
on  my  own  terms ;  that  is,  of  course,  as  a  loan,  at  the  usual  rate  of 
interasU    But  don't  you  think,  my  dear  Mr.  Slime,  that  with  respect 
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to  tikis  laige  sam,  an  onderBtanding  ought  be  entered  into^  or  rather 
an  arraaogement  made,  in  a  quiet  waj,  that  would,  I  flatter  myself, 
turn  out  of  great  ultimate  advantage  to  his  lordship*  The  truth  Is, 
that  Lord  Cumber,  like  most  generous  men,  is  very  negligent  of  his 
own  interests,  at  least  much  more  so  than  he  ought  to  be ;  and  it 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  him,  in  every  sense,  to  have  a  person 
managing  his  estates  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  serve  him.  Hu 
prifpert^f  in  facty  is  nai  represented  in  the  grand  jmry  panel  ef  ike 
cousdy*  This  is  a  great  loss  to  him — a  serious  loss.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  wretchedly,  shamefully  deficient  in  roads,  both  public  and 
IMTivate.  In  the  next  place,  there  are  many  rents  left  unpaid  through 
the  inability  of  the  people,  which  we  could  get  paid  by  the  making  of 
these  roiad^  and  other  county  arrangements,  which  the  ill-thinking 
eall  jobs.  In  the  third  and  last  place,  he  has  on  his  property  no 
magistrate  friendly  to  his  aforesaid  interests,  and  who  would  devote 
I^TiiffflAlf  to  them  with  suitable  energy  and  zeaL  Indeed,  with  regavd 
ta  tibe  murmurings  and  heart-burnings  alluded  to»  I  fear  that  such  a 
magistrate  will  soon  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  There  is  a  bad 
spirit  rising  and  getting  abroad,  wherever  it  came  from;  and  yon 
know,  my  dear  M^Slime,  that  it  could  not  proceed  frcmi  either  you  or 
me.  You  know  that — ^you  feel  it.  Now,  what  I  would  pn^KMC  ia 
this:  Lord  Cumber  has  sufficient  interest  with  the  government  to 
have  me — all  unworthy  as  I  am — i^pointed  a  magistrate.  Let  the 
government  but  hint  it  to  the  Chancellor,  and  the  thing  is  done.  In 
th«t  event,  instead  of  giving  him  this  large  sum  of  money  as  a  loaut 
let  it  go  as  a  per  contra  to  my  appointment  to  the  bench.  And  there 
is  another  consideration^  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  which  iS| 
that  by  this  arrangement^  the  government  would  be  certain  to  have 
in  the  commission  a  man  who  would  prove  himself  one  of  the  precise, 
class  which  they  stand  in  need  of ;  that  is,  a  useful  Mian,  devoted  to 
their  wishes. 

"  Now,  my  dear  M'Slime,  I  mention  this  to  you  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  unshaken  friendship.  From  you  these  representations 
will  go  to  his  lordship  with  a  much  better  grace  than  they  would 
from  me.  Tell  him,  in  your  own  pecidiar  way,  that  he  shall  have 
the  two  thousand  for  the  magistracy.  That  is  my  first  object  as  his 
ficiend ;  this  once  obtained,  I  have  no  doubt  of  seeing  myself,  ere 
long,  a  member  of  the  grand  panel,  and  capable  of  serving  him  still 
more  extensively. 

"  Believe  to  be^  my  dear  M-Slime,  &c. 
"Valbntiitb  M*Ci«ctcht. 
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^ F.8. — ^I  heard  jtm  obob  expreas  a  wish  about  a  certain  ^riki-iii' 
Imi^  OBMin's  the  word-^^-<inly  this,  I  hare  something'  in  my  eye  HA>t 
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SaloiiDn  M^lime  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Oomber.    ' 

«  Mt  GBAcaous  LOBD, 

"  I,  of  oonrse,  oannot  look  npbn  the  condttion  yon  antie:^ 
td  the  appointment  of  the  agmt  as  unreasonable,  alth6ngh  my  fHend; 
M'ClUliehy  insists,  he  says^  for  the  hononr  of  the  aristocracy*;  thttt  Vi 
Waa  a  mistake' on  your  Lordship's  part,  and  that  a  loatjl  ^t^i^ 
mtant;   Be  this  as  it  may,  I  humbly  hope  a  thought  has  been' V^cSl^ 
MiAd  to-me,  by  whieh  the  matter  may,  under  Prorvxdenc6, ' Isssufii^ 
a  more  agreeaUe  diatateter  to  all  partiee.    Last  idgfat,  n^  'L6t€f/ 
immediately  after  family  worsk^,  i  f^uod  myself  much  refreshed  in 
mindf  butr^ther  JaA^d  in  my  poor  sinful  body,  after  the  fatigues 
6{  the  day ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  ridden  a  good  d,eal  siu^  piqniing. 
However,  I  desired  Susanna,  a  pious  young  person,  who  acts  ^ 
i^hildren^s  maid,  and  understands  my  habits,  to  procure  me  a  little 
hot  water  and  sugar,  into  which,  out  of  a  necessary  regard,  for  heq-lt^ 
which  is  imposed  as  a  duty  on  us  aU,  I  poured  a  little  brandy,  partly 
for  austainment,  and  partly  to  qualify  tl^  water*     Haying;  s^aJl<>]med 
a  little  of  this,  I  found  the  two  principles  combine  toget&er  almost 
MkB  '^kindi^  apitite,  aad  I  oofisequentiLy  e^petf ^<i^  bbW  itbii lish- 
mantandedifloationfroiii  the  draiight.    It  was  'thtth;-  my llfOH^'Hfili* 
it  W4B  given  ta&'  to  turn  my  mind  upon'  the  ti^i^sabtlon  blludfeil  "to,  I 
mma  itfae  oondition  e^  paying  two  thousand  pounds  for  thef  prtVUege' 
oi  flHonaging  your  prqyerty.    Indeed,  the  thing  was  Vouchshil^' tt/ 
■M'in  this  light:  your  property,  my  Lord,  is  not  repre^t^iofth^ 
gwnd  panel  i)f' the  oounty,  which  is  certainly  a  seridus  loss  {6'  y^if} 
aa  there  is  no  one  here  to  advocate  your  interests,  es^iiecially  siiibe  pl)i^ 
Mn  DedESf^  Infinnities  (would  that  they  were  all  only  o^tfi^  bl)dy  !)* 
have  isaiiaed  him  to  attend  the  grand  jury  less  &eqtieiitl>^.    m&i'^ 
airvngements- might  be  advantageously  made,  by  wMch'  youi'^l;6fd^ 
ship  would  indirectly  benefit ;  that  is,  the  money,  so  to  speidk/Ul^t 
be  made  to  gainte  one  pocket,  in  order  that  it  should  be  transferred 
to  yoorck    Xhen  you  have  not  a  magistrate  on  your  estates  devoted 
to  your  special  interests,  as  you  ought  to  have ;  this  is  a  «^ry  ueqes- 
sary  thing,  my  Lord,  and  to  which  I  humbly  endeavour,  to  ^\jl^% 
your  attention.    Again,  my  Lord,  you  have  no  magistrate  of  true 
Protestant  and  Ascendancy  principles,  who,  from  time  to  time,  might 
manifest  to  the  government  that  you  did  not  forget  their  interests  no 
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iiioi^,dMQ  JWI*  oiwD*  NoWy  my  Lordp  what  man  oan  be,  or  m  better 
qofH^AsA  to  serve  yQiu*  Lordship  in  all  these  capacities  than  that 
atannch  and  unflinching  Protestant  Mr.  Yal  M'Clutchj?  In  what 
individual  could  the  commission  of  the  peace  more  appropriately  or 
worthily  rest  than  in  your  own  agent  ?  I  therefore  beg  your  Lord- 
ship to  turn  this  in  your  mind,  and  if  advised  by  one  to  kdmble, 
I  would  ai^ggeat  the  trial  of  a  short  prayer  previous  to  entering  on  it. 
I^lioold  you  exert  your  influence  for  that  purpose  with  tbe  govienir 
9iep^'  tho  gracious,  I  trust  I  may  call  it  8o»  appointment  would-  iM 
Iqi^ie^iaiely  made^  and  I  think  I  know  the  grateful  disposition  zof 
AffTt  M'^Qutehy  sufficionHy  well  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  froiAH 
thorough  Christian  sense  of  your  kindness,  the  two  thousMid  potauadfl 
w^L  ^  on  that  condition,  plaeed  in  your  Lorddiip's  Inads* 

**  I  have  thd  hononvio  be,  my  liOt^^ 

"  SoLOMOJ?^  H'Slime. 

~  ^'^.  S.  Mr.  M'Clutchy  is  ignorant  that  ^  suggestion,  so  well 
Calculated  to  advance  the  best  interests  not  only  of.^oyj  proj)furty  but 
of  religion  in  general,  has  been  graciously  intiinat<$d  ^C|.onc,sp.  un- 
worthy  as  r  am.".     ,  ',...,..,... 

Ik)rd  Cumber  to  Solomon  M* Slimes  Esq,  5—         .  ,       .    ,      .  ,  .  , 

><^f;.49,d^p^H-4^.baTgain,-<-l  have  anwngedilhe  bt»i|nDte*iieroiwiliil 
t)io. .sot^taiy,  and  I  aa^  obliged  to  ^n,  n^  A^A^^Mb^Mat^^  €nt 
8pgg0fjting:.it  ^  I  wonder  M'Qutohy  Umsolf  did  ootAhink/of  iUif  i 
feelig^  tbe  old  leases  luive  drc^pod,  for  laia  anreflhat  jtotwwsi 
yquiand,  )iin^  you  will  take  out  of  these  farms  all  that  cun-^^itkeiu 
Ofof^^n^J^^Clntchy  and  you  are  at  Ufaerty  to-x««ive'd>njf  things  170B 
lilK/e^^  prpvidfd  it  be  done  properly.  What  ia  it  to  <  ttte  iwlior  teitse 
go.  tWe  ?  X  ido  believe  Hickman  was  not  meiely  atv  oasy*  feBowy  Ibut 
a  fool^  aa  to.ffhve^monejf — sealing-^nuMey^^uii^fi^h  n aid  iiuijf/* 
tpQ^/^1  ^11.  you  i^n,  provided  you  inereaao  mry  D$mittHioe8,'aiaii 
wpfk  ^he  ci^b  out  of  these  fellows,  you  mi^y  insist  upon  asjimanjiof 
t)ieifi  as  jou  c^n  get.  .< 

,,      ,         ,  <*  Tours,     !    ■;.'..  I 

F.S.*^Tfhat,  my  little  saint,  did  you  mean  by  that  datable 
blunder,  concerning  the  widow,  in  your  last  letter  ?  I  never  kiiew 
befbro'that'  A  troihan  was  a  widow  merely  because  b^i;  husband  .174^ 
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transported^  as  he  ought  to  he,  for  sheep-stealing,  or^  because^he 
happeped  to  live,  hj  comptdsion,  in  another  country.    Aow^Ter,  no 

matter ;  give  her,  for  me,  whatever  you  think  prope^i*aid  Md  it  to 

jour  bill  of  aoatSi  at  you  will  da» 


..( 


« 


Solomon  M'Slime,  Esq^  to  Lord  Camber ; — 

Mt  Gbacious  Lobd, 

'<  As  I  have  never  intentkmaUy  varied  from  tmllH  i  eeild 
not  bear  even  foramoraent  to  seem  to  fall  into  the  of^posite  principle* 
I  waa  certainly  very  busy  on  the  day  I  had  the  honour  and  prlvthage 
of  writing  to  your  Lordship,  and  much  distracted  boti^  in  mind  and 
hearty  by  the  woeful  backsliding  of  a  member  of  our  congi^^gation. 
On  looking  over  the  copy  of  the  letter,  however,  I  perceive  one 
thing  that  is  gratifying  to  me.  My  Lord  I  made  no  mistake.  Itis  ipot, 
perhaps,  known  to  your  liordship  that  there  are  two  descriptioi)!  of 
widow*--4he.r«a/A&d  thew^efttMe;*  that  is,  the  widow  bydea|li,  ffid 
the  widow  by  local  sq^airatipn  from  her  husband.  Indeed  the  latter 
is  a  claaa  that  requires  as  much  sustainment  and  comfort  as  .the 
other — ^beixig  as  they  are,  more  numerous,  and  sufl^ng  all,  llie 
privatiims  of  widowhood,  poor  things,  except  its  reality*  .  The 
^presrion,  my  Lord»  is  figurative,  and  taken  from  the  i^^pcuhural 
qocupation  of  .ploughing ;  for  whenever  one  animal  is  unyoked  fiw 
^y  other  puippse^  such  as  travelling  a  journey  or  the  like^  the  other 
ia  foiihwij;^  turned,  into  some  park  or  grassy  paddock,  and  indeed 
generally  enjoys  more  comfortable  times  than  if  still  with  the  yoke- 
fellpwi  for  which  reason  the  return  of  the  latter  is  seldom  very 
earnestly  desired  by  the  other.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  my  lK>rd, 
tbftt  some  v^ry  refreshing  revivals  in  the  religious  world  have 
recently  occurred  here,  such  as^  I  trust,  will  cause  true  religion  to 
spread  and  be  honoured  in  the  land ;  but  on  the  other  hand^.  1  fear 
that  satan  is  at  work  among  many  evil  designing  persons  on  your 
Lordship^s  inheritance  in  this  our  neighbourhood.  Of  this,,  however, 
that  good  and  conscientious  man,  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  will,  1  doubt  not, 
give  you  all  proper  information  and  advice. 

"J  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  profound  humility^ 

**  Tour  Lordship's  unworthy  Servant, 

^<  Solomon  M'Sumb.* 
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Valentine  M'Clutchy,  Esq^  J.  P^  to  Lord  Cumber : — 

^  In  point  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  beneficial  to  your 
prippex^y  than  my  very  seasonable  appointment  to  the  commission  of 
the  peace.  It  has  extended  my  powers  of  working  for  your  advan- 
tage, and  armed  me  with  authority  that  will  be  found  very  necessary 
in  repressing  outrages  and  disturbances  when  they  occur ;  and  I 
regret  to  say,  that  they  are  likely  to  occur  much  too  frequently.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  doubt  Mr.  Hickman'«  candour,  but  in  spite  of  all 
my  charity,  I  can  scarcely  avoid  thinking  that  he  did  not  treat  your 
Lordship  with  that  openness  of  purpose  and  confidence  to  which 
every  landlord  is  entitled.  Of  course,  I  say  this  with  great  pais, 
and  rather,  between  ourselves,  as  it  were  $  for,  heaven  forbid  that  a 
ringle  syllable  should  escape  either  my  tongue  or  pen  that  might 
injure  that  gentleman's  character.  The  path  of  duty,  however,  is 
often  a  stem  one,  as  I  find  it  to  be  on  the  present  occasion.  Th^ 
truth,  then,  is,  that  I  fear  Mr.  Hickman  must  have  kept  the  disturbed 
state  of  your  tenantry  from  your  Lprdship's  knowledge, .  owing, 
probably,  to  a  reluctance  in  exposing  his  own  laxity  of  management. 
Indeed,  I  wish  I  could,  with  a  conscientions  sense  of  my  duty  to  your 
Lordship,  end  here^  so  &r  as  he  is  copce^ned.  But  under  every 
circumstance,  truth,  and  honesty,  and  candQur  will»  in  the  long  run, 
tell  for  themselves.  It  19  an  unquestionable  fact,  theq,  that  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  your  tenantry  and  he,  ever  since  my 
appointment,  have  had  much  intercourse  of-^^not  exactly  a  pubU^-*- 
nor  can  I  decidedly  term  it— «  private  nature  $  and  it  is  equally 
true,  that  in  proportion  as  this  intercourse  became  extended  and 
enlarged,  so  did  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  increase)  until  they 
are  now  almost  ripe  fbr  outrage.  I  have  observed,  I  think,  that 
poor  Hickman  never  was  remarkable  for  strength  of  mind,  though  not 
destitute  of  a  certain  kind  of  sagacity;  and  whether  his  tampering — if  it 
be  tampering — with  these  people  be  the  result  of  a  foolish  principle  of 
envy,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  anything  political  in  it, 
I  really  cannot  say.  All  I  can  do  is  to  state  the  facte,  and  leave  the 
inference  to  your  Lordship's  superior  penetration. 

^  K,  however,  it  be  the  fact,  that  Hickman  could  stoop  to  foment 
this  unhappy  feeling  on  your  property,  still,  my  Lord,  he  is  not 
alone  in  it.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the  intercourse  between  him 
and  them  may,  after  all,  be  innocent,  however  suspicious  it  looks.  I 
trust  and  hope  it  is  so — ^for  there  are  two  other  families  in  the  neigh- 

II 
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bourhood  who^  to  mj  certam  knowledge  have,  by  diffusing  wicked 
a,nd  disloyal  principles  among  the  tenantry,  done  incalculable  injury. 
I  had,  indeed,  some  notion  of  communicating  with  gov^nment  on 
the  subject,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  any  information 
sufficiently  tangible  to  work  on.  In  the  meantime,  I  think  the  wisest 
and  most  prudent  steps  I  could  take  for  your  Lordship's  advantagey 
would  be,  to  get  them  as  quietly  as  possible  off  the  estate.  I  thiixk, 
from  a  two-fold  sense  of  duty,  I  shall  be  forced  to  do  so.  Their 
leases  very  fortunately  have  dropped  in  the  first  place,  and,  on 
political  grounds,  it  will  not  be  your  interest  to  renew  them ;  for  they 
have  lately  expressed  a  determination  to  vote  against  your  brother — 
and  in  the  next,  we  can  get  much  larger  fines  from  other  sources. 
Besides  his  large  farm,  one  of  these  men,  M*Loughlin,  holds  a 
smaller  one  of  eighteen  acres,  of  which  there  are  fifteen  years  yet 
unexpired ;  but  on  consulting  with  Mr.  M'Slime,  and  examining  the 
lease,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  contains  a  flaw,  and  can  be  broken.  I 
am  6ure>  my  Lord,  for  your  sake,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it. 

**  I  cannot  conclude  without  feeling  grateful  to  heaven  for  having 
given  me  such  a  son  as  I  am  blessed  with.  He  is,  indeed,  quite 
invaluable  to  me  in  managing  these  refractory  people,  and  were  it  not 
for  his  aid  and  vigour,  I  could  not  have  been  able  to  send  your  Lord- 
ship the  last  remittance.  He  is  truly  zealous  in  your  cause,  but  I 
regret  to  say,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  be  able  to  avail  myself  long  of 
his  services.  He  is  about  taking  a  large  farm  in  a  different  part  of 
the  country  with  a  view  to  marriage,  a  circumstance  which  just  now 
occasions  me  much  anxiety  of  mind,  as  he  will  be  a  serious  loss  to 
both  your  Lordship  and  me.  I  am  also  looking  out  for  an  under 
agent,  but  cannot  find  one  to  my  satisfaction.  Will  your  Lordship 
be  kind  enough  to  acknowledge  the  remittance  of  last  week  ? 

''  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

«  Val  M*C." 

Lord  Cumber  to  Val  M*C.,  Esq. : — 

"Dear  Sni, 

**  The  check  came  safely  to  hand,  and  seasonably,  and  the 
oftener  I  receive  such  communications  the  better.  The  best  part  of 
it,  however,  is  gone  to  the  devil  already,  for  I  lost  six  hundred  on 
Alley  Croker  at  the  last  Ascot  meeting ;  I  write  in  a  hurry,  but  have 
time  to  desire  you  to  keep  your  son,  if  possible,  on  the  property.  By 
the  way,  as  the  under  agency  is  vacant,  I  request  you  will  let  him 
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have  it — and^  if  he  wants  a  farm  to  many  on,  try  and  And  &im  one 
wmewhere  on  the  estate:  who  has  a  hetter  right?  and,  I  dare  say, 
he  vHn  make  as  good  a  tenant  as  another.  As  to  Hickman,  I  think 
you  are  quite  mistaken  ;  the  truth  being,  that  he  resigned,  but  wa» 
not  dismissed  the  agency,  and  if  he  has  not  a  wish  to  get  himself 
replaced — which  I  do  not  think — I  don't  see  what  the  deuce  he. 
shoYlld  begin  to  plot  aboui  I  rather  think  the  cause  of  complaint 
amonst  the  people  is,  that  they  find  some  difierence  between  hia 
laxity  and  your  rigour ;  if  so,  you  must  only  let  them  growl  away, 
and  whenever  they  resort  to  violence,  of  course  punish  them. 

«  Very  truly  yours, 

"  CUMBEB. 

^  P»S—- By  all  means  get  those  mischievous  fellows— I  forget  their 
name8*~off  the  property,  as  I  shall  have  no  tenant  under  me  who  will 
create  dislurbanoe  or  sow  dissension  among  the  people*  I  thank  you 
for  the  fine  hamper  of  fowl,  and  have  only  to  say,  as  above^  that 
the  c^ner,  <&c.,  &c. 

'« CUMBEB.'' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BEJFUECTIONS  ON  ABSENTEEISM — YIBTUES  OF  A  LOYAL  MAGISTRATE — 

A    SMALL  DOSE   OF   FLATTERY A   BRACE    OF    BLESSINGS — ^DARBY 

HAS   NOTIONS   OF    BECOMING    A    CONVERT HINTS    TO   A   TRUSTY 

BAILIFF,   WITH   A   BIT   OF  MYSTERY — ^DRUM   DHU,  AND   THE   COM- 
FOBTS   OF   CHRISTMAJB  EVE — AN   EXTERMINATION. 

Onx  of  the  greatest  curses  attending  absenteeism  is  the  facility  with 
which  a  dishonest  and  oppressive  agent  can  maintain  a  system  of 
misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  either  to  screen  his  own  delinquency, 
or  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  those  whom  he  hates  or  fears.  An 
absentee  landlord  has  no  guarantee  beyond  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  the  man  to  whom  he  entrusts  the  management  of  his  property, 
and  consequently  he  ought  to  know  that  his  very  residence  abroad 
presents  strong  temptations  to  persons,  who,  in  too  many  instances,, 
are  not  possessed  of  any  principle  strong  enough  to  compete  with 
their  rapacity  or  cruelty.     Valentine  M*Clutchy  was  one  of  those 
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f/dlows  in  irbom  the  heart  wm  oalunll^  ao  hari  andlselfiiivtlttti  he 
ItDVttd  both  wealth  and  the  lariBolioii  of  oppreaakm,  mmplf  on  accovnt 
of  the  pleasure  whieh  they  afibrded  hisu  To  ditdi  a^oiaii^  andtheir 
formed  too  nomereHB  a  claM>  the  estate  of  an  absentee  ItuMm^ 
fteaented  an  approprnte,  and  generally  a  safe  field  for  aetiosL  lillft 
gieal  principile  of  Us  life  was,  in  every  tranaaetfoii  that  oBemved^  to 
make  the  interest  of  the  landlord  on  one  head,  and  of  ^tiie  tenant<on 
the  other,  subsenrient  to  his  own.  This  was  their  role^  and  tte 
ewaning  and  adroitness  necessary  to  eanry  it  into  praatieal  efitet^ 
were  sometimes  scareely  deemed  worth  oonceafanent,  so  strong  was 
their  sense  of  impunity,  and  their  disregard  of  what  seldom  took 
plape^  ■  retribotion.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  die  landlord  govle  them 
necessarily,  as  matters  were  managed,  an  unlimited  power  o<rer  the 
people,  and  gratified  that  malignant  rigtlanee:  which  erer  attends 
upon  smpioion  and  cdwdouA  guilt.  Matty  of  the  tenants,  for' in- 
stance, when  driven  to  the  uttermost  depths  of  distress  and  miseiy, 
haye  bcMt  desperate  enough  to  appeal  to  the  head  landlords^  and 
almost  in  every  case  the  agent  himself  was  enaMed  ter  show  thmt 
their  own  letters,  which  die  iriieentee  bad  in  die  meantime  traaemitted 
to  the  identical  pavty  whose  tyranny  had  oeeasioned  tbsm. 

The  appointment  e(f  Phil  to  die  tinder  agency  was  fslt  even  mras 
strongly  than  the  removal  of  Mr.  HiokmaA,  or  YaVs  suooession  to 
that  gendemaa ;  for  there  was  about  honest  Yal  something  whldi 
the  peofde  could  not  absolutely  despise*  His  taknts  f(Nr  business, 
however,  prostituted  as  they  were  to  such  infamous  purposes,  only 
rendered  him  a  greater  scourge  to  the  unhappy  tenantry  over  whom 
he  was  placed.  As  for  Phil,  he  experienced  at  their  hands  dAt 
combined  feeling  of  hatred  and  contempt  with  which  we  look  upon 
a  man  who  has  every  disposidon  to  villany  except  the  abiEtj^^io 
accomplish  its  purposes  in  a  masterly  manner.  , 

Yal's  promodon  to  the  Bench  did  not  occasion  so  mueh  surprise  as 
might  be  supposed.  It  is  well  known^  that  every  such  scoud^psI^ 
however  he  may  disregard  the  oj[»nion8  of  the  people  whom  he 
despises,  leaves  nothing  undone  that  either  meanness  or  ingenuity 
can  accomplish  to  sustain  a  plausible  character  with  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  times  of  which  we  write,  the  great  pass- 
port to  popularity  among  one  party  was  the  expression  of  strong 
political  opinions.  For  this  reason,  Yal,  who  was  too  cunning  to 
neglect  any  subordinate  aid  to  his  success  in  life,  had  created  for 
himself  a  certain  description  of  character,  which  in  a  great  degree 
occasioned  much  of  his  dishonesty  and  oppression  to  be  ovei4ooked 
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or  fiMtgiyaD.  Like  Ua  &kher»  old  Detkery  ke  waa  a  fiiriaas  Qcang^- 
MMB^  «f  the  trne^  loyel»  and  Aaoendaii^  eltna  diaafc  'the.  g^onoiu^ 
pidiifl^  and  immortal  memoiy  e^ery  day  after  dinner-— waa^.  infact^ 
laaiier  of  an  Orange  Lodge,  and  altogether  a  man  oi  that  theiaaugh, 
HtanncK  Proteatant  principle^  whieh  waa  then»  aa  i|.kae  been^  ainee^ 
proslitiited  to  the  worst  purposes.  For  this  reason»  he  waa  lerimd 
vpeft  bj  these  of  his  own  oUas  not  ao  much  as  a  heaetlese  ami  on- 
aamlMloua  knaT<y  aa  a  good  aound  PiotestaaAy  whoae  rdigiaft  afid 
loyahy  were  of  the  right  kidney.  In  aeeordanee  wdth.  tiiaae;  pain* 
ei^lea*  he  loat  no  time  in  aaaoming  the  character  of  an.aetiiier  vaaAil 
toan^i  who  oonaidered  it  the  most  imp(»tant  pavt  o£  bSa  dn^  to^xtaaod 
his  politieal  opinions  by  every  meana.  in  hia  poweiv  and)  li»^diaaeisia* 
tananoey  in  aU  ahapea  and  under  all  drewnataeeeSy'Saeh  aa  were 
^tppoaed  to  thesu  For  this  piirpo6e»  there  waa  oidy  one  object  left 
untried  and  nnacoompliahed ;  but  time  and  hia  undoubted  loyalty 
seen  enabled  him  to  achieve  it*  Not  long  aflto'  his  afSfNttntment-to 
the  ageaey,  he  hegan  to  experience  seme  of  these  uueaay  aensatiooa 
which  a  oonaciousneas  of  not  having  deaerved  »wdl/a(t  thechanda  of 
the  people  will  oceaaion.  The  man,  aa  wet  haveaaid^  wMacowatd 
at  heart;  holy  like  many  others  of  the  aamer  elaasu  he  looniaiiied  en 
most  oceasions,  to  conceal  it.  He  now  eoi)bid(Bi»d».'ihati  itiwoiUd,  at 
aliermta,  he  a  safe  and  prudent  act  en  hia  part  to'  nuae  a^oarpa^of 
yeomanry^  aeouring  a  oonimission  in  it  for  himself  and  Phil«:  /Jit 'this 
oaae  ha  deemed  it  neeeaaary  to  be  able  to  lay  befinre  geivemlaeBt  aueh 
flatisfaetoay  proofi^  aa  would  enaure  the  accomphahment  oC  ]Bs^t>kijeety 
and  at  the  aame  time  eatabliah  hia  own  loyalty  and  devjation  totthe 
higher  powers.  No  man  possessed  the  art  oi  combiaiiig  several 
motives  under  the  simple  gnise  of  one  act,  with  greatm*  skill  tkan 
M^ulehy*  For  instance^  he  had  now  an  ei^rtunity  of  removii^ 
from  the  estato  as  many  aa  possible  of  thoae  whom  he  eosM  not 
ledkon  on  for  political  support.  Thus  would  he,  in  the  least  aaapieious 
manner,  and  in  the  very  act  of  loyalty,  occasion  that  qnantfttytiof 
disturbance  just  necessary  to  corroborate  his  representationa  'to 
government — ^free  the  property  from  disafifeeted  peieens,  whose, eon* 
aeienoea  wero  proof  agunat  both  hia  threats  and  proniiaes«**4Hid  prove 
to  the  world  that  Valentine  M^Clutchy  waa  the  man  to  auf^reas 
disturbance,  puniah  oftnders,  maintain  peaoe^  and,  in  short,  exhibit 
preciaely  that  loyal  and  truly  Protestant  spirit  which  the  times  re- 
quired, and  which,  in  the  end,  generally  contrived  to  bring  its  own 
reward  along  with  it 

One  evening  about  this  penod,  our  worthy  agent  was  sitting  in 
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his  back  parlour,  enjoying  with  Phil  th€  comforts  of  a  warm  tumbler 
of  puueh,  when  the  old  knock  already  described  waa  heard  at  the 
hall  door* 

*'  How  the  devil  does  that  rascal  contrive  to  give  such  a  knock  ?** 
said  Phil-^'' upon  my  honour  and  reputation,  father,  I  could  know  it 
out  of  a  thousand.'' 

**  It's  very  difficult  to  say,**  replied  the  other ;  ^but  I  agree  trfth 
you  in  its  character — and  yet,  I  am  convinced  that  Master  Darby  by 
no  means  entertains  the  terror  of  me  which  he  affects*  However,  be 
this  as  it  may,  he  is  invaluable  for  his  attachment  to  our  interests, 
and  the  trust  which  we  can  repose  in  him.  I  intend  to  make  him  a 
Serjeant  in  our  new  corps — and  talking  of  that,  Phil,  you  are  not 
aware  that  I  received  this  morning  a  letter  fh>m  Lord  Cumber,  in' 
which  he  thanks  me  for  the  hint,  and  says  he  will  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  forward  the  business.  I  have  proposed  that  he  shall  be 
colonel,  and  that  the  corps  be  named,  the  Castle  Cumber  Teomaniy. 
I  shall  myself  be  captain  and  psjr-master,  and  you  shall  have  a  slito 
of  something  off  it,  Phil,  my  boy." 

''  I  have  no  objection  in  life,"  replied  Phil^  **  and  let  the  slice  be  a 
good  one;  only  I  am  ratiier ^uakeily  as  to'  actual  fighting,  ^hich 
may  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  prevent !" 

^ There  will  be  no  fighting,  my  hero,* replied  the  father,  laughing; 
**  if  there  were,  Rii}>  I  would  myself  rise  above  all  claims  for  nftilitary 
glory  $  but  here  there  will  be  nothing  but  a  healthy  chase  across  the 
country  after  an  occasional  rebel  or  whiteboy,  or  perhaps  ^xe  seising 
of  a  stiU,  and  the  capture  of  many  a  keg  of  neat  poteen,  Phil-^-eh  ?' 
what  do  you  say  to  that,  my  boy  ?" 

^I  have  no  objection  to  that,"  said  Phil,  ''provided  everything  i^ 
done  in  an  open^  manly  manner — ^in  broad  day-light.  These  scoundrel 
whiteboys  have  such  devilish  good  practice  at  hedge-firing,  that  I 
have  already  made  up  my  mind  to  decline  all  warfare  that  won't  be 
sanctioned  by  the  sun.  I  believe  in  my  soul  they  see  better  without 
light  than  with  it^  so  that  the  darkness,  which  would  be  a  protection 
to  them,  could  be  none  to  me." 

At  this  moment,  a  tap — such  as  a  thief  would  give  when  ascer* 
taming  if  the  master  of  the  house  were  asleep,  in  order  that  he  might 
rob  him — came  to  the  door,  and,  upon  being  desired  to  *'  come  in  and 
be  d d,"  Darby  entered. 

^  You're  an  hour  late,  you  scoundrel,"  said  Val ;  what  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself?" 

^<  Yes,"  added  Phil,  who  was  a  perfect  Achilles  to  every  bailiff  and 
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diirer  on  the  eilitte"*-'^  what  hftye  yon  to  nj  for  younelf?  If  I 
served  you  right,  upoa  my  hcmotir  and  reputation,  I  would  kick  you 
out.    I  would,  you  scoundrel,  and  I  ought.** 

''J  know  you  oq^ht,  squire^  for  I  desarre  it ;  but,  any  how,  sure  it 
was  the  floods  thai;  sent  me  sound.  The  plank  was  covered  above 
three  feet,  and  I  had  to  go  round  ^y  the  bridge.  Throth  his  honour 
there  ought  .to  make  the  Grand  Jury  put  a  bridge  acraas  it,  and  I 
wish  to  goodness^  Sqium  Phil,  you  would  spake  to  him  to  get  them 
to.do  it  nes^t  summer." 

When  Solomon  said,  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  wpini, 
we  hope  he  did  not  mean  that  the  two  terms  were  at  all  synonymooa; 
because^  if  he  did^  we  unquestionably  stand  prepared  to  contest  his 
knowled^  of  human  nature,  despite  both  his  wisdom  and  experience. 
Darby's  reply  was  not  a  long  one,  but  its  effect  was  powerful.  The 
very,  notioa  that  Yal  M'Clutcby  could,  should,  might,  or  ought  to 
have  such  influence  over  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  was  irresis- 
tible with  the  father;  send  that  he  should. live  to  be  actually  called 
squire,  nay,  to  hear  the  word  with  his  own  ears,  was  equally  so  with 
the  son. 

^  Come,  you  sneaking  scoundrel,  and  take  a  glass  of  spirits^-4he 
night's  severe,"  said  YaL 

^  Yes,  you  sneaking  scoundrel,  take  a  glass  of  spirits,  and  we^  see 
what  can  be  done  about  the  bridge  before  next  winter,"  added  HiiL 

^,  All  I  can  say  is,  gintlemea,"  said  Darby,  that  if  you  both  take  it 
up^.it  tciil  be  done.  In  tlie  mane  time^  here's  both  your  healths, 
yopr  honours ;  an'  may  you  both  be  spared  on  the  property,  aa  a  pair 
of  blessins  to  the  estate  !"  Then,  running  over  to  Phil,  he  whispered 
in  a  playhouse  voice — **^  Square  Phil,  I  daren't  let  his  honour  hear 
me  now,  but — here's  black  confusion  to  Hickman,  the  desaver  I" 

<*  What  is  he  sayicg,  PhU?  What  is  the  cursed  sneaking  scoundrel 
saying  ?" 

'^  Why,  your  honour,"  interposed  Darby,  **  I  was  axin'  permission 
jist  to  add  a  thrifle  to  what  I'm  goin'  to  drink." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Val. 

''Just,  your  honowv  to  drink  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immoral 
mimojy !  hip^  hip,  hurra  I" 

'*  And  how  can  ^ou  drink  it,  you  rascfd,  and  you  a  papist  ?"  asked 
Phil,  still  highly  delighted  with  Darby's  loyalty.  **What  would 
your  priests  say  if  they  knew  of  it  ?" 

**  Why,"  said  Darby,  quite  unconscious  of  the  testimony  he  was 
bearing  to  his  own  duplicity,  ^*  sure  they  can  forgive  me  that  along 
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with  my  other  sins.  But,  snj  how,  I  have  a  great  notion  to  Uive 
them  and  their  ralligion  altogether." 

**  How  is  that,  you  scoundrel  P'  asked  VaL 

^*  Yes,  yon  scoundrel— how  is  that  ?"  added  PhiL 

«<  Why,  throth,''  replied  Darhy» ''  I  can't  well  aoeonnt  for  it  myself, 
barring  it  comes  from  an  enlightened  conscience.  Mr.  M^Slime 
gaye  me  a  tract,  some  time  ago,  called  *  Spiritual  Food  for  Balbes  of 
Grace,'  and  I  thought  in  my  own  consme&oe,  after  readin'  it  care- 
fully oyer,  that  it  applied  yery  much  to  my  condition." 

*'Ahr  said  Phil,  ^'what  a  babe  you  are!  but  no  matter;  Pm 
glad  you  haye  notions  of  becoming  a  good,  sound  Protestant ;  take 
my  word,  there's  nothing  like  it.  A  man  thal^s  a  good,  sound  Pro- 
testant is  always  a  loyal  fellow,  and,  when  he's  drunk,  drinka-^to 
hen  with  the  Pope." 

^Phil,  don't  be  a  fool,"  said  his  father,  who  inherited  many,  if 
not  all,  of  old  Deaker^s  opinions.  ^*  If  you  ace  about  to  become  a 
Protestant^  Dairby>  that's  a  yery  diff^ent  thing  from  changing  your 
religion — ^hiasmuch  as  you  must  haye  one  to  chan^  first.  Howeyer, 
as  you  say,  M^Slime's  your  man,  and  be  guided  by  him." 

^'  So  I  intend.  Sir  9  and  he  has  been  qwkin'  to  me  aboul  comin' 
forrid  publicly,  in  regard  of  an  intention  he  has  of  writia'  a  new 
tract  consamin'  me,  to  be  called  the  Conyerted  BaOif^  or  a  Compa- 
nion to  the  BeHgious  Attorney ;  and  he  says^  Sir,  that  he'll  get  us 
bound  up  together." 

**  Does  he  ?"  said  Val,  dryly — ^  strung  up,  I  suppose,  he  means." 

"  Tliroth  you're  honour's  right,"  replied  Darby ;  <<  but  my  own 
mimory  isn't  what  it  used  to  be — it  was  strung  up  he  said,  sore 
enough,  Sir*" 

'^Yery  well,"  said  Yal;  *'but  now  to  business.  Phil,  my  boy, 
you  move  off  for  a  little ;  Darby  and  I  haye  a  small  matter  to  talk 
oyer,  that  nobedy  must  hear  but  ourselyes." 

'<A11  right,"  replied  Phil;  "so  take  care  of  yourselyes;"  and 
accordingly  he  left  the  room. 

Now  the  truth  was,  that  M^Clutchy,  who  perfectly  understood  the 
half-witted  character  of  his  son — ^for  be  it  known  that  worthy  Phil 
was  considered,  by  those  who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  aa 
anything  but  an  (Hrade— did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  admitting 
the  said  Phil  to  full  confidence  in  all  his  plans  and  speculations, 

<«  Ton  see  now,"  said  he,  addressing  Darby,  stemly-^^^'you  see  the 
ofunton  which  I  entertain  of  your  honesty,  when  I  trust  you  more 
than  I  do  my  son." 
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^  Ttolh  r  do,  76UP  honou^ — and  by  tfae  same  token  did  I  erer 
betray  you  ?" 

*' Betray,  you  8coundr«lt  what  had  ydu  to  betray  ?**  Mid  Val 
indignantly,  <' whatever  I  do  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  in 
g«B4tml,:iaid  linr  Lord  Omaber^s  property  in  particular:  you  know 
tl«k»K     •■' 

'  ^jfiaU>witl  does^t  the  whole  world  know  it,  l^?** 
•nf«'j^>ell  4heii" — said  Val,  softenlng^^^  now  to  busin^BS.    In  the 
first  place,  obeef^e  my  wot^As-^Hsten.'' 

Dariif 'aaid  nothing,  but  looked  at  him  in  the  atlitnide  of  deep  and 
bfecftthless  attentions 

'  M  Wh«Bev^  you  happen  to  eStecnle  a  warram  of  distress-^^hat  is, 
wheBttWHovlBf  fhmttare  or  any  other-  properly  off  tfae  prenuses,  keep 
a  sharp  look  out  for  any  pi4>ers  or  parchments  that  may  happen  to 
190016411'  ytoMir  way*  It  wil^ do  no  harm  if  yont  should  sKp  them  quietly 
into  ya«r  pocket  and  bring  them  to  me.  I  say  iquieily,  beoause  there 
ii'ar  qpirttvbtoad  oaoong- thd  pedple  tbat^  we  muat  wat<^ ;  but  if  they 
4me6«iii^ected'thati«%  w4F»>6ti  the  k«^  owt-for  it,  they  might  baffle 
us;  such  papeir4  yt)ii'k!iae^,'«bii  be  r^turncfd."  "  ('     ' 

■•^^leli^'^mtlioifoiit^^'SlddtBarbyv'i'^tliei^youiifie  right,<ai,  indeed, 
yoa  ot^wa^tfiorei^    "'  ■-♦i'  •'■  •• 'xj  '• 

•A^iV^y  well-thdA  ^^ft>%ho  ttJglit  dhffk  and  atormy  ?**  > 
'   '«8otfafk,ieir,tUtA41iBnd*niancoi|ldBeett.''  it 

Yal  then  approached  the  bailifi^,  looked  cautiously  abwif  thuTOeat ' 
opefiadj«lc0*doof)  and  peQped  into  the  ball;  after  which -he  nctlirned, 
aid  pURiitgriibout  Indf 'a  dooen  wriliefi'  papersihi  his  hand,  wfaUpered 
aaiaetliiiig  id  hhn  ^wilh  great  Mmrttness  and  deMberatioa.  fDaHvy 
heard  him  with  profound  attention,  nodded  his  head  significantly  as 
ke'SpAe,  and'pla^fied  '^m:  point  of  hUt  right  hand  fore<-fiiiger  on  the 
pafetHf  as  !!•  he  sold,  **  I  see — I  undeMtand — I  am  to  do  00  and  so 
with  ikese ;  it's  all  clear — ati  right,  and  it  shaU  b^  don€  before*  I 
atoep." 

The  conversation  then  fell  into  its  original  ^atinel,'a]i^iiiil  was 
sunmioBedyin  order  to  receive  his  instmetions  touching  a^oeren^ony 
}wfilcl|')«ra0rto4Ak6  plaee  on  the  foltowitig  day  but  one;  wlxich'  cere* 
inoD^iilBiplyfeanBuitdd  in  turning  out  upon  thewjdo'wortd,  without 
hMiMS'bv  hotriie^i-or  sh^ter^  aboul  tweatf*three  fanftties,  ccMunniiAg 
among  theia  ttoytosg,- the  aged,  the  sick,  and  tfae  dying^-4»iit  this;  is 
ascene  to  whiehlwe'tnust  beg  tiie reader^s  niore  particular  attefition. 

There  stoed^  faeiag  the  west;  about  two>ntltoB  frbm^  ConsSitutioii 
Cottage,  an  irregular  stiing  of  cabins,  with  here  and  there  sorotething 
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that  might  approach  the  comfortable  air  of  a  middle  sized  farm  house. 
The  soil  on  which  thej  stood  was  an  elevated  moor,  studded  with 
rocks  and  small  cultivated  patches,  which  the  hard  hand  of  labour 
had,  with  toil  and  difficulty,  won  from  what  might  otherwise  be 
called  a  cold,  bleak,  desert.  The  rocks  in  several  instances  were 
overgrown  with  underwood  and  shrubs  of  different  descriptions, 
which  were  browsed  upon  by  meagre  and  hungry  looking  goats, 
the  only  description  of  cattle  that  the  poverty  of  these  poor  people 
allowed  them  to  keep,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  families, 
who  were  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  cow.  In  winter  it  had 
an  air  of  shivering  desolation,  that  was  enough  to  chill  the  very 
blood  even  to  think  of,  but  in  summer,  the  greenness  of  the  shrubs, 
some  of  which  were  aromatic  and  fragrant,  relieved  the  dark  de- 
pressing spirit  which  seemed  to  brood  upon  it.  This  little  colony, 
notwithstanding  the  wretchedness  of  its  appearance,  was  not,  how- 
ever, shut  out  from  a  share  of  human  happiness.  The  manners  of 
its  inhabitants  were  primeval  and  simple,  and  if  their  enjoyments 
were  few  and  limited,  so  also  were  their  desires.  God  gave  them  the 
summer  breeze  to  purify  their  blood,  the  sun  of  heaven  to  irradiate 
the  bleakness  of  their  mountains,  the  morning  and  the  evening 
dressed  in  all  their  beauty,  the  music  of  their  mountain  streams, 
and  that  of  the  feathered  songsters,  to  enliven  their  souls  with  its 
melody.  The  voices  of  spring,  of  summer,  of  autumn,  were  cheerful 
in  their  ears  as  the  voices  of  friends,  and  even  winter,  with  all  his 
wildness  and  desolation,  was  not  without  a  grim  complacence  which 
they  loved.  They  were  a  poor,  harmless,  little  community,  so  very 
humble  and  inoffensive,  as  to  be  absolutely  beneath  the  reach  of 
human  resentment  or  injustice.    Alas !  they  were  not  so. 

The  cause  of  the  oppression  which  was  now  about  to  place  them 
in  its  iron  grasp,  was  as  simple  as  it  was  iniquitous.  They  refused 
to  vote  for  Lord  Cumber's  brother,  and  were  independent  enough 
to  respect  the  rights  of  conscience,  in  defiance  of  M'Clutchy's  de- 
nunciations. They  had  voted  for  the  gentleman  who  gave  them 
employment,  and  who  happened  besides,  to  entertain  opinions  which 
they  approved.  M'Clutch/s  object  was  to  remove  them  from  the 
propertyi  in  x>rder  that  he  might  replace  them  with  a  more  obedient 
and  less  conscientious  class;  for  this  was  his  principle  of  action 
under  such  circumstances. 

It  so  happened  that  there  lived  among  them  a  man  named  O'Began, 
who,  in  point  of  comfort,  was  at  the  head  of  this  little  community. 
{io  was  a  quiet  and  an  affectionate  individual,  indui^trious,  sober,  and 
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every  way  well  conducted.  This  inoffensive  and  virtuous  man,  and 
his  faithful  wife,  had  been  for  some  time  before  the  period  we  are 
describing,  under  the  shadow  of  deep  affliction.  Their  second  childt 
and  his  little  brother,  together  with  the  eldest,  who  for  two  or  three 
years  before  had  been  at  service  in  England,  were  all  that  had  been 
spared  to  them — ^the  rest  having  died  young.  This  second  boy  was 
named  Torley,  and  him  they  loved  with  an  excess  of  tenderness  and 
affection  that  could  scarcely  be  blamed.  The  boy  was  handsome  and 
manly,  full  of  feeling,  and  possessed  of  great  resolution  and  courage ; 
all  this,  however,  was  ultimately  of  no  avail  in  adding  to  the  span  of 
the  poor  youth's  life.  One  day  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  he  over- 
loaded  himself  with  a  log  of  fir  which  he  had  found  in  the  moors ; 
having  laid  it  down  to  rest,  he  broke  a  blood  vessel  in  attempting  to 
raise  it  to  his  shoulder  the  second  time :  he  staggered  home,  related 
the  accident  as  it  had  occurred,  and  laid  himself  down  gently  upon 
his  bed.  Decline  then  set  in,  and  the  handsome  and  high  spirited 
Torley  (^Regan  lay  patiently  awaiting  his  dissolution,  his  languid 
eye  dim  with  the  shadow  of  its  approach.  From  the  moment  it  was 
ascertained  that  his  death,  early  and  unexpected,  was  known  to  be 
certain,  the  grief  of  his  parents  transcended  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
sorrow.  It  was  indeed,  a  distressing  thing  to  witness  their  sufferingSy 
and  to  feel,  in  the  innermost  chambers  of  your  heart,  the  awful  wail 
of  their  desolation  and  despair. 

Winter  had  now  arrived  in  all  its  severity,  and  the  very  day 
selected  for  the  removal  of  these  poor  people  was  that  which  fills, 
or  was  designed  to  fill,  every  Christian  heart  with  hope,  charity, 
affection  for  our  kind,  and  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  that  festive 
spirit  which  gives  to  the  season  a  charm  that  throws  the  memory 
back  upon  the  sweetest  recollections  of  life — I  mean  Christmas  eve* 
The  morning,  however,  was  ushered  in  by  storm.  There  had  been 
above  a  fortnight's  snow,  accompanied  by  hard  frost,  aud  to  this  was, 
added  now  the  force  of  a  piercing  wind,  and  a  tremendous  down 
pouring  of  hard  dry  drifts  against  which  it  is  at  any  time  almost 
impossible  even  to  walk,  unless  when  supported  by  health,  youth,  and 
uncommon  strength. 

In  CyR^^n's  house  there  was,  indeed,  the  terrible  union  of  a  most 
bitter  and  two-fold  misery.  The  boy  was  Uterally  dying,  and  to  this 
was  added  the  consciousness  that  M*Clutchy  would  work  his  way  in 
spite  of  storm,  tempest,  and  sickness,  nay,  even  death  itself.  A  few 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild  mountain  village,  which,  by  the  way» 
was  named  Drum  Dhu,  from  its  black  and  desolate  look,  had  too 
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much  the  fear  of  M^Clutchj  before  their  eyes,  to  await  his  measures, 
and  accordingly  sought  out  some  other  shelter.  It  was  said,  however, 
and  generally  supposed,  by  several  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  that 
even  M'Clutchy  himself  would  scarcely  dare  to  take  such  a  steps  in 
defiance  of  common  humanity,  public  opinion,  and  the  laws  both  of 
God  and — ^we  were  about  to  add — ^man,  but  the  word  cannot  be  writ- 
ten. Every  step  he  took  was  strictly  and  perfectly  legal,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  had  that  strong  argument,  <*  /  am  supported  by 
the  laws  of  the  landy^  to  enable  him  to  trample  upon  all  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  justice — ^to  gratify  political  rancour,  personal  hatred, 
to  oppress,  persecute  and  ruin. 

Removal,  however,  in  Torley  (yRegan's  case,  would  have  been 
instant  death.  Motion  or  effort  of  any  kind  were  strictly  forbiddeiii 
as  was  conyersation,  except  in  the  calmest  and  lowest  tones,  and 
every  thing  at  all  approaching  to  excitement.  Still  the  terror  lest 
this  inhuman  agent  might  carry  his  resolution  into  effect  on  snch  a 
day,  and  under  such  cireumstance,  gave  to  their  pitiable  sense  of -his 
loss  a  dark  and  deadly  hue  of  misery^  at  which  the  heart  actually 
sickens.  From  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  on  that  ominous  morning, 
the  inhabitants  of  Drum  Dhu  were  passing,  despite  the  storm,  from 
cabin  to  cabin,  discussing  the  probable  events  of  the  day,  andaskJag 
each  other  if  it  could  be  possible  that  M'Clutchy  would  turn  them 
out  under  such  a  tempest.  Nor  was  this  aU.  The  scene  indeed  was 
one  which  ought  never  to  be  witnessed  in  any  country.  Misery  in 
all  its  shapes  was  there — suffering  in  its  severest  pangs — sickness-* 
disease — ^famine — and  death — ^to  all  which  was  to  be  added  bleak, 
houseless,  homeless,  roofless  desolation.  Had  the  season  been  summer 
they  might  have  slept  in  the  fields,  made  themselves  temporary  shed^ 
or  carried  their  sick,  and  aged,  and  helpless,  to  distant  places,  where 
humanity  might  aid  and  relieve  them.  But  no — ^here  were  the 
elements  of  God,  as  it  were,  called  in  by  the  malignity  and  wicked- 
aesB  of  man  to  war  against  old  age,  infancy,  and  disease. 

For  a  day  or  two  preceding  this,  poor  Torley  thought  he  felt  a 
Httie  better,  that  is  to  say,  his  usual  symptoms  of  sufiering  were 
mitigated,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  where  human  weakness  literally 
sinks  below  the  reach  of  pain  itself.  Ten  o'clock  had  arrived  and  he 
had  not  yet  awoke,  having  only  fallen  asleep  a  little  before  day  boreak. 
His  ftither  went  to  his  bed-aide,  and  looking  down  saw  that  he  was 
still  asleep,  with  a  peaceful  smile  irradiating  his  features,  as  it  were 
with  a  sense  of  inward  happiness  and  tranquillity.  He  beckoned  to 
his  mother  who  approached  the  bed,  and  contemplated  him  with  that 
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tettrieM  agoiij  which  sean  the  heart  and  brain,  until  the  feeHng 
wonld  be  gkdlj  ezehanged  for  madness.  The  conversation  which 
foUowed  was  in  Irish,  a  circumstance  that  accounts  for  its  figurative 
style  and  tenderness  of  expression. 

''  What  is  that  smile,"  said  the  father. 

''  It's  the  peace  of  Grod,"  said  the  mother,  '<  shining  from  an  inno- 
cent and  happj  heart.    Oh  I  Torlej,  mj  son,  mj  son !" 

*•  Yes,"  replied  the  father,  "  he  is  going  to  meet  happy  hearts,  but 
he  will  leave  none  in  this  house  behind  him — even  little  Brian  ibitt  he 
loved  so  well — ^but  where  was  there  a  heart  so  loving  as  his  ?"  Thisj 
we  need  scarcely  observe,  was  all  said  in  whispers. 

**AhP  said  his  mother,  •^you  may  well  ask — but  don't  yon  re- 
member this  day  week,  when  we  were  talking  of  M*Clutchy" — *I 
hope»'  says  he,  *that  if  he  should  come,  /'//  be  where  no  agent  can 
turn  me  out — ^that  is,  in  heaven — for  I  wouldn't  wish  to  live  to  see 
you  both  and  little  Brian  put  from  the  place  that  we  all  loved  so 
well* — and  then  he  wiped  away  the  tears  from  his  pale  cheeks*-^ 
*'  Oh !  Torley,  my  son — ^my  son — are  you  laving  us  l-^laving  us  for 
everr 

The  father  sat  down  quietly  on  a  chair,  and  pot  his  hand  upon  his 
foreheadi  as  if  to  keep  the  upper  part  of  his  head  from  flying  off— 
for  such  he  said,  were  the  sensations  he  felt.  He  then  wrung  his 
hands  until  the  joints  cracked,  and  gave  one  short  convulsive  sob« 
which  no  effort  of  his  could  repress.  The  boy  soon  afterwards  (^ened 
his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  with  the  same  peaceful  and  affectionate  smile 
upon  his  parents. 

"  Torley,"  said  his  mother,  kissing  him,  '*  how  do  you  feel,  our 
flower?" 

**  Aisier,"  said  he,  "  but  I  think  weaker — I  had  a  dream,"  he  oon- 
tinned;  ''I  thought  I  was  looking  in  through  a  great  gate  at  the 
most  beautiful  place  that  ever  was — and  I  said  to  myself,  what 
country  can  that  be,  that's  so  full  of  light,  and  music,  and  green 
trees,  and  beautiful  rivers?  ^That  is  heaven,'  said  a  sweet  voice 
beside  me,  but  I  could  see  no  one.  I  looked  again,  and  then  I  thought 
I  saw  my  three  Htde  brothers  standin'  inside  the  gate  smilin'-^aad  I 
said,  'aren't  you  my  brothers  that  died  when  you  were  young?* 
*Tes,'  said  they,  *and  we  are  come  to  welcome  you  here.'  I  then 
was  goin'  to  go  in,  when  I  thought  I  saw  my  father  and  little  Brian 
runnin'  hand  in  hand  towards  the  gate,  and  as  I  was  goin'  in,  I 
thought  they  called  after  me — *  wait,  Torley  dear,  for  we  will  follow 
you  soon.' " 
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"  And  I  hope  we  all  will,  our  blessed  treafiure ;  for  when  jov  lave 
OS,  son  of  onr  beaita,  what  temptation  will  we  have  to  ataj  afUier 
yon  ?  Tonr  voice,  achora,  will  be  in  onr  eara,  and  your  sweet  looks 
in  onr  ejea — but  that  is  all  that  will  be  left  of  jon — and  jour  father 
and  I  will  never  have  a  day's  happiness  more.  Oh,  never — never!" 
"  Ton  both  know  I  wouldn't  lave  you  if  I  coald  help  it,  hot  it's 
the  will  of  God  that  I  should  go ;  then  when  I'll  be  so  happj,  won't 
it  take  the  edge  off  your  grief.  Bring  Brian  here.  He  and  I  were 
all  that  was  left  you,  since  Ned  went  to  England — and  now  you  will 
have  only  him.  I  needn't  bid  you  to  love  him,  for  I  know  that  you 
loved  both  of  os,  may  be  more  than  you  onght,  or  more  than  I  de- 
sarved;  but  not  surely  more  than  Brian  does.  Brian,  my  darling, 
come  and  kiss  your  own  Torley  that  kept  you  sleeping  every  night 
in  his  bosom,  and  never  was  properly  happy  without  you — kiss  me 
when  I  can  feel  you,  for  1  know  that  before  long,  yon  will  kiss  me 
when  I  can't  kiss  yon — Brian,  my  darling  life,  how  loth  I  am  to  lave 
you,  and  to  lare  tou  aU,  father — to  lave  you  all,  mother." 

Ae  he  spoke,  and  paused  from  time  to  time,  the  tumult  of  the  storm 
without,  and  the  fury  with  which  it  swept  against  the  roof,  door,  and 
windows  of  the  house,  made  a  terrible  diapason  to  the  sweet  and 
aOecting  tone  of  feeling  which  pervaded  the  remarks  of  the  dying 
boy.  His  father,  however,  who  felt  an  irrepressible  dread  of  what 
was  expected  to  take  place,  started  at  the  close  of  the  lost  words,  and 
with  a  heart  divided  between  the  two  terrors,  stood  in  that  stupe- 
faction which  is  only  the  resting  place  of  miseiy,  where  it  takes 
breath  and  strengthens  itself  for  its  greatest  trials.  Ho  stood  with 
one  hand  as  before,  pressed  upon  his  forehead,  and  pointed  with  the 
other  to  the  door.  The  wife,  too,  paused,  for  she  could  not  doubt  for 
a  moment,  that  she  heard  sounds  mingling  with  those  of  the  storm 
which  belonged  not  to  it.     It  teas  ChrUtmat  eve  t 

"  Stop,  Mary,"  said  he,  the  very  current  of  his  heart  stilled — its 
beating  pulses  frozen,  as  it  were,  by  the  terrible  apprehension — "  stop, 
Mary ;  you  can  open  the  door,  but  in  such  a  morning  as  this  you 
couldn't  shut  it,  and  the  wind  and  drift  would  come  in  and  fill  the 
bouse,  and  be  the  death  of  our  boy.  No,  I  must  open  the  door 
ind  it  will  require  alt  my  strength  to  shut  it." 
ar  it  all  now,"  said  Torley,  "  the  cries  and  the  shouting,  the 

igs  and  the well,  you  need  not  be  afeared  ;  put  poor  Brian 

me,  for  I  know  there  is  no  Irishman  bnt  will  respect  a  death* 
t  landlord  or  agent — ay,  or  bayley.  Oh,  no,  father,  the  hand 
i  upon  us,  and  if  ihey  respect  nothing  else,  they  will  surely 
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respect  thai*    Thej  won't  move  me,  mother,  when  they  see  me  ;  for 
that  would  kiU  me— that  would  be  to  murder  a  dying  man." 

The  father  made  no  reply,  but  rushed  towards  the  door,  which  he 
opened  and  closed  after  him  with  more  ease  than  he  had  expected. 
The  storm,  in  fact,  was  subsiding ;  the  smalli  hard  drift  had  ceased, 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky  that  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  change  for  the  better. 

It  would,  indeed,  appear,  as  if  the  Divine  Being  actually  restrained 
and  checked  the  elements,  on  witnessing  the  cruel,  heartless,  and 
oppressive  purposes  of  man.  But  what  a  scene  presented  itself  to 
CyRegan,  on  going  forth  to  witness  the  proceedings  which  were  then 
about  to  take  place  on  this  woeful  day  1 

Entering  the  northern  end  of  this  wild  collection  of  sheelings  was 
seen  a  posse  of  bailiffs,  drivers,  constables^  keepers,  and  all  that  hard- 
hearted class  of  ruffians  that  constitute  the  staff  of  a  land  agent  upon 
occasions  similar  to  this.  Immediately  behind  this  followed  a  body  of 
Orange  yeomanry,  dressed  in  regynentals,  and  with  fire-arms — each 
man  carrying  thirty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge.  We  say  Orange  yeomen 
advisedly,  because  at  the  period  we  speak  of  Soman  Catholics  were 
not  admitted  into  the  yeomanry,  unless,  perhaps,  one  in  a  corps ;  and 
even  out  of  ten  corps,  perhaps,  you  might  not  find  the  ten  exceptions. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  fact,  that  every  Protestant  young  man  was. 
then  an  Orangeman,  and  that  a  strong,  relentless  feeling  of  religious 
and  political  hatred  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Catholic  party,  we 
think  that  there  are  few,  even  among  our  strongest  Conservatives,  if 
any,  who  would  attempt  to  defend  the  inhuman  policy  of  allowing  one 
party  of  Irishmen,  stimulated  by  the  worst  passions,  to  be  let  loose 
thus  armed  upon  defenceless  men,  whom,  besides,  they  looked  upon 
and  treated  as  enemies. 

The  men  in  question,  who  were  known  by  the  soubriquet  of 
Beaker's  Dashers,  were,  in  point  of  fact,  the  terror  of  every  one  in 
the  country  who  was  not  an  Orangeman,  no  matter  what  his  creed 
or  conduct  might  be.  They  were  to  a  man  guided  by  the  true  Tory 
principle,  not  only  of  supporting  Protestantism,  but  of  putting  down 
Popery ;  and  yet,  with  singular  inconsistency,  they  were  seldom  or 
never  seen  within  a  church  door,  all  their  j*eligion  consisting  in  giving 
violent  and  offensive  toasts,  and  their  loyalty  in  playing  party  tunes, 
singing  Orange  songs,  meeting  in  Orange  lodges,  and  executing  the 
will  of  some  such  oppressor  as  M'Clutchy,  who  was  by  no  means  an 
exaggerated  specimen  of  the  Orange  Tory. 

Deaker^s  Dashers  were  commanded  on  this  occasion  by  a  little- 
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squat  fi^urei  all  bellj,  with  a  short  pair  of  legs  at  one  9nd»  and  a  litda 
red,  fiery  face,  that  looked  as  if  it  would  explode— at  the  other.  The 
figure  was  mounted  on  horseback,  and  as  it  and  its  party  gallantly 
entered  this  city  of  cabins^  it  clapped  its  hand  on  its  side,  to  impress 
the  enemy,  no  doubt,  with  a  due  sense  of  its  military  character  and 
prowess.  Behind  the  whole  procession,  at  a  little  diatanea,  rode 
M'Clutchy  and  M'SIime,  graceful  Phil  having  declined  the  honour  of 
the  expedition  altogether,  principally,  he  said,  in  consequence  of  the 
shortQcss  of  the  days,  and  the  consequent  very  suddea  approach  of 
night.  We  cannot  omit  to  state,  that  Darby  O'Drive  was  full  of 
consequence  and  importance,  and  led  on  his  followers,  with  a  roU  of 
paper  containing  a  list  of  all  those  who  were  to  be  expelled^  rolled  up 
in  his  hand,  somewhat  like  a  baton  of  office.  Opposed  to  this  dicplay 
stood  a  crowd  of  poor  shivering  wretches,  with  all  the  marks  of 
poverty  and  struggle,  and,  in  mai^  cases,  of  famine  and  extreme 
dest^ution,  about  them  and  upon  them.  Women  with  their  half 
starved  children  in  their  arms,  many  of  them  without  shoes  or  stock* 
ings— -labouring  care-worn  men,  .their  heads  bound  up  in  cotton  hand* 
kerchiefs,  as  intimating  illness  or  recovery  from  iilness-  old  men  bent 
over  their  staves,  some  with  long  white  hair  streaming  to  the  breeae^  - 
and  all  with  haggard  looks  of  terror,  prodqced  by  the  well  k«o«ii 
presence  among  them  of  Dedcer^s  Dashers. 

And  this  was  Christmcu  eve^-41  time  f^f  joy  und/kitivity  I    . 

Other  features  were  also  presented,  which  gave  to  this  miserable-, 
scene  a  still  more  depressing  character.  The  voice  of  lamentation  wae 
loud,  especially  from  the  females  both  young  and  old— naU  of  whom, 
with  some  exoeptions,  were  in  tears.  Many  were  rending  their  hair, 
others  clapping  their  hands  in  distraction — «ome  were  kneeling  ta 
heaven  to  implore  its  protection,  and  not  a  few  to  call  down  its  ven- 
geance upon  their  oppressors.  From  many  of  the  men,  especially  the 
young  and  healthy,  came  stifled  curses,  and  smothered  determinations 
of  deep  and  fearful  vengeance.  Brows  darkened,  eyes  gleamedt  And 
teeth  were  ground  with  a  spirit  that  could  neither  be  mistaken  nor 
scarcely  condemned.  M'Clutohy  was  then  sowing  the  wind;  bui 
whether  at  a  future  day  to  reap  the  whirlwind,  wa  are  not  now  pre- 
pared  to  state. 

At  length  it  was  deemed  time  that  the  ceremony  should  commence ; 
and  M'Clutchy,  armed  also  with  a  case  of  pistols  rode  up  to  Darby : — 

"  O'Drive,  you  scoundrel,''  he  shouted — ^for  he  saw  his  enemy,  and 
got  courageous,  especially  since  he  had  a  body  of  his  father's  Dashers 
it  his  back**"  O'Drive,  you  scoundrel,  do  you  mean  to  keep  us  here 
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all  daj  ?  Why  don't  you  commenee  ?  Whose  is  the  first  name  on 
your  list  ?  The  ejectment  must  proceed,"  he  added,  addressing  the 
poor  people  as  much  as  Darby— '^  it  must  proceed.  Every  thing  we 
do  is  by  Lord  Cumber's  orders,  and  strictly  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Every  attempt  at  refusing  to  give  up  peaceable  possession, 
makes  you  liable  to  be  punished ;  and  punished,  by  h — n,  you  shall 
be." 

**  Do  not  swear,  my  dear  friend,"  interposed  M'Slime ;  **  swear  not 
at  all ;  but  let  thy  yea  be  yea,  and  thy  nay,  nay ;  for  whatsoever  is 
more  than  this  cometh  of  eviL  My  good  friends,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  people,  *'I  could  not  feel  justified  in  losing 
this  opportunity  to  throw  in  a  word  in  season  for  your  sakes.  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  whose  character  for  benevolence 
and  humanity  is  perfectly  well  known — and  I  would  allude  to  his 
stnmg  sense  of  religion,  and  its  practical  influence  on  his  conduct, 
were  I  not  afraid  of  giving  rise  to  a  feeling  of  spiritual  pride  in  the 
heart  of  any  fellow-creature,  however  humble — I  need  not  tell  you, 
I  say,  that  he  and  I  are  here  as  yonr  true  friends.  I,  a  frail  and  un- 
worthy sinner,  avow  myself  as  your  friend ;  at  least"  it  is  the  most 
anxioas  and  sinceiB  wish  of  my  heart  to  do  good  ib  you ;  for,  I  trust 
I  ean  honestly  say,  that  I  love  my  Cathdic — I  mean  my  Roman 
Catholic  friends,  and  desire  to  meet  them  in  the  bonds  of  Christ. 
Yes,  we  are  your  friends.  You  know  it  is  true  that  God  loveth 
whom  he  chasteneth,  and  that  it  is  always  good  to  pass  through  the 
furnace  of  tribulation.  What  are  we,  then,  but  the  instruments  of 
His  chastisement  of  you,  and  of  bringing  you  through  that  furnace 
for  your  own  good  and  for  His  honour !  Be  truly  grateful,  then,  for 
diis  inatance  of  His  interposition  in  your  favour.  It  is  only  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  my  friends — strongly  disguised,  I  grant  you — ^but  still  a 
blessing.  And  now,  my  friends,  to  prove  my  own  sincerity — my 
affectionate,  and,  I  trust.  Christian  interest  in  your  welfare,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  if  such  among  you  as  lack  bread  will  come  to  me> 
when  this  dispensation  in  your  favour  is  concluded,  I  shall  give  them 
that  which  will  truly  nourish  them." 

M^Clotehy  could  not  stand  this,  but  went  down  to  the  little  squat 
Dasher,  who  joined  him  in  a  loud  fit  of  laughter  at  M'Slime's  little 
word  in  season ;  so  that  the  poor  dismayed  people  had  the  bitter 
reflection  to  add  to  their  other  convictions,  that  their  misery,  their 
cares,  and  their  sorrows,  were  made  a  mockery  of  by  those  who 
were  actually  inflicting  them. 

When  Darby,  on  w4iose  face  there  was  a  heartless  smirk  of  satis- 
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faction  at  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  M'Clutchj,  was  about  to 
enter  the  first  cabin,  there  arose  from  the  trembling  creatures  a 
loud  murmer  of  wild  and  unregulated  lamentation,  which  actuaDj 
startled  the  bailiffs,  who  looked  as  if  they  were  about  to  be  assaulted. 
An  old  man  then  approached  M'Clutchy,  bent  with  age  and  in- 
firmity, and  whose  white  hair  hung  far  down  his  shoulders-^- 

''  Sir,"  said  he,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  standing  before  him  un* 
covered,  severe  and  still  bitter  as  was  the  day — ^'^I  stand  here  in  the 
name  of  these  poor  creatures  you  see  about  us,  to  beg  you,  for  the  sake 
of  God — of  Christ  who  redeemed  us — ^and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
gives  kindness  and  charity  to  the  heart — ^not  on  this  blake  hill, 
undher  sich  a  sky,  and  on  sich  a  day,  to  turn  us  out  of  the  only 
shelter  we  have  on  earth!  There's  people  here  that  will  die  if 
they're  brought  outside  the  door.  We  did  not,  at  laist  the  most 
part  of  all  you  see  before  you,  think  you  had  any  thought  of  houldin' 
good  your  threat  in  such  a  time  of  cowld,  and  storm,  and  disolation. 
Look  at  us,  sir,  then,  and  have  pity  on  us !  Make  it  your  own  case, 
if  you  can,  and  maybe  that  will  bring  our  distitution  nearer  you — 
and  besides,  sir,  there's  a  great  number  of  us  that  thought  betther 
about  votin'  with  you,  and  surely  you  won't  think  of  puttin'  them 
out" 

"It's  too  late  now,"  said  M*Clutchy;  "if  you  had  promised  me 
your  votes  in  time,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have  disturbed  yoo — 
at  present  I  am  acting  altogether  by  Lord  Cumber's  orders,  who 
desires  that  every^one  refusing  to  vote  for  him  shall  be  made  an 
example  of,  and  removed  from  the  property — CDrive,  you  scoundrri, 
do  your  duty." 

At  this  moment  there  rushed  forth  from  the  again  agitated  crowd 
an  old  woman,  whose  grizzled  locks  had  escaped  from  under  her 
dowd  cap,  and  were  blown  in  confusion  about  her  head.  She  wore 
a  drugget  gown  that  had  once  been  yellow,  and  a  deep  blue  petti- 
coat of  the  same  stuff;  a  circumstance  which,  joined  to  the  excite- 
ment, gave  to  her  appearance  a  good  deal  of  picturesque  effect 

"Low-born  tyrant,"  she  shouted,  kneeling  rapidly  down  and 
holding  up  her  clasped  hands,  but  not  in  supplication— *"  low-bom 
tyrant,"  she  shouted,  "  stop ; — spawn  of  blasphemin'  Deaker,  stop — 
bastard  of  the  notorious  Kate  Clank,  hould  your  hand!  You  see 
we  know  you  and  yours  welL  You  were  a  bad  son  to  a  bad  mother, 
and  the  curse  of  God  will  pursue  you  and  yours,  for  that  and  your 
other  villanies.  Go  back  and  hould  your  hand,  I  say — and  don't 
dare  to  bring  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  yoii,  for  the  plot  of  hell 
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you  are  about  to  work  out  this  day.  I  know  that  plot.  Be  warned. 
Look  alxrat  jou  here,  and  think  of  what  you're  going  to  do.  Hare 
you  no  feeling  for  ould  and  helpless  age — ^for  the  weakness  of 
women — ^the  innocence  of  childre  ?  Are  you  not  afraid  on  such  a 
day  to  come  near  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  the  bed  of  death,  with 
such  an  intention  ?  Here's  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick  and  the 
dyin',  ould  age  half  dead,  and  infancy  half  starved ;  and  is  it  upon 
these  that  you,  and  blasphemin'  Beaker's  bloody  Dashers  are  goin'  to 
work  your  will !  Hould  your  hand,  I  say,  or  if  you  don't,  although 
I  need'nt  curse  you  myself,  for  I  am  too  wicked  for  that — ^yet  in 
the  name  of  all  these  harmless  and  helpless  creatures  before  you, 
I  call  their  curses  on  your  head !  In  the  name  of  oil  the  care,  and 
pain,  and  sorrow,  and  starvation,  and  affliction,  that's  now  before 
your  eyes,  be  you  cursed  in  soul  and  body — in  all  you  touch — in 
aO  you  love — cursed  here,  and  cursed  hereafter  for  ever,  if  you 
proceed  in  your  wicked  intention  this  woeful  day  1" 

**  Who  is  that  mad- woman  ?"  said  M*Clutchy.  "  Let  her  be  re- 
moved. All  I  can  say  is,  that  she  has  taken  a  very  unsuccessful 
method  of  staying  the  proceedings." 

« Who  am  I,"  said  she,  "  I  will  tell  you  that.  Look  at  this," 
she  replied,  exposing  her  bosom ;  these  are  the  breasts  that  suckled 
you — ^between  them  did  you  often  lie,  you  ungrateful  viper  I  Yes> 
you  may  stare.  It's  many  a  long  year  since  the  name  of  Kate 
dank  reached  your  ears,  and  now  that  you  have  heard  it,  it  is  not 
to  bless  you.  Well  you  remember  when  you  heard  it  last — on  the 
day  you  hunted  your  dogs  at  me,  and  threatened  to  have  me  horse- 
whipped— ay,  to  horse-whip  me  with  your  own  hands,  should  I  ever 
come  near  your  cursed  house.  Now,  you  know  who  I  am,  and 
BOW  I  have  kept  my  word — which  was,  never  to  die  till  I  gave 
you  a  shamed  face.    Kate  Clank,  your  mother,  is  before  you  I" 

M'Clutchy  took  the  matter  very  cool,  certainly — laughed  at  her, 
and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  desired  the  ejectments  to  proceed. 

But  how  shall  we  dwell  upon  this  miserable  work?  The  wail- 
ings  and  screams,  the  solicitations  for  mercy,  their  prayers,  their 
imprecations  and  promises,  were  all  sternly  disregarded;  and  on 
went  the  justice  of  law,  accompanied  by  the  tumult  of  misery.  The 
old  were  dragged  out — ^the  bedrid  grandmother  had  her  couch  of 
straw  taken  from  under  her.  From  the  house  of  death,  the  corpse 
of  an  aged  female  was  carried  out  amidst  the  shrieks  and  impreca- 
tions of  both  men  and  women !  The  sick  child  that  clung  with 
faintness  to  the  bosom  of  its  distracted  mother,  was  put  out  under 
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the  freezing  blast  of  the  north ;  and  on,  on,  onward,  from  house  to 
house,  went  the  steps  of  law,  accompanied  still  by  the  increasing 
tumult  of  misery.     7%t>  was  upon  ChrUttnas  eve— a  day  of  joy  and 
festivity  ! 

At  length  they  reached  O'Regan's,  and  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
describe  the  occurrence  at  any  length.  It  could  not  be  done* 
CR^an  clasped  his  hands;  so  did  his  wife.  They  knelt,  they 
wept,  they  supplicated.  They  stated  the  nature  of  his  malady — 
decline — ^from  having  ruptured  a  blood-vessel.  They  ran  to 
M*Clutchy,  to  M^Slime,  to  the  squat  figure  on  horseback.  They 
prayed  to  Darby,  and  especially  entreated  a  ruffian  follower  who 
had  been  remarkable  for,  and  wanton  in,  his  inhumanity,  but  with 
no  effect.    Darby  shook  his  head. 

**  It  couldn't  be  done,"  said  he. 

''No,"  replied  the  other,  whose  name  was  Grimes,  **we  can*t 
make  any  differ  between  one  and  another — so  out  he  goes." 

^'Father,**  observed  the  meek  boy,  "let  them.  I  will  only  be  the 
sooner  in  heaven." 

He  was  placed  sitting  up  in  bed  by  the  bailiffs,  trembling  in  the 
cold  rush  of  the  blast ;  but  the  moment  his  father  saw  their  pol- 
luted and  sacrilegious  hands  upon  him,  he  rushed  forward  accom- 
panied by  his  mother. 

''  Stay,"  said  he,  in  a  loud,  hoarse  voice ;  "  since  you  will  have 
him  out,  let  our  hands,  not  yours,  be  upon  him." 
.  The  ruffian  told  him  they  could  not  stand  there  all  day,  and 
without  any  further  respect  for  their  feelings,  they  rudely  wrapped 
the  bed-clothes  about  him,  and  carrying  him  out,  he  was  placed 
upon  a  chair  before  the  door.  His  parents  were  immediately  beside 
him,  and  took  him  now  into  their  own  care ;  but  it  was  too  late — 
he  smiled  as  he  looked  into  their  faces,  then  looked  at  his  little 
brother,  and  giving  one  long-drawn  sigh,  he  passed,  without  pain 
or  suffering,  saving  a  slight  shudder,  into  happiness.  (yRegan, 
when  he  saw  that  his  noble  and  beloved  boy  was  gone,  surrendered 
him  into  the  keeping  of  his  wife  and  other  friends,  who  prevented 
his  body  from  falling  off  the  chair.  He  then  bent  his  eye  sternly 
upon  the  group  of  bailiffs,  especially  upon  the  rude  ruffian.  Grimes, 
whose  conduct  was  so  atrocious. 

''Now  listen,"  said  he,  kneeling  down  beside  his  dead  son — 
"  listen  all  of  you  that  has  wrought  this  murder  of  my  dying  boy ! 
He  is  yet  warm,"  he  added,  grinding  his  teeth,  and  looking  up  to 
heaven,  "  and  here  beside  him,  I  pray  that  the  gates  of  mercy  may 
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be  cloaed  upon  my  soul  through  all  eteruitj,  if  I  die  without  ven-' 
geanoe  for  your  death,  my  son  I" 

His  mother,  who  was  now  in  a  state  between  stupor  and  dis- 
traction,  exclaimed — 

^  To  be  sure,  darling,  and  Til  assist  you,  and  so  will  Torley.'' 

The  death  of  this  boy,  under  circumstances  of  such  incredible 
cruelty,  occasioned  even  M'Glutchy  to  relax  something  of  his  original 
intentions.  He  persisted,  however,  in  accomplishing  all  the  eject* 
ments  without  exertion ;  but,  when  this  was  over,  he  allowed  them 
to  re-occupy  their  miserable  cabins,  until  the  weather  should  gel 
milder,  and  until  such  of  them  as  could,  might  be  able  to  procure 
some  other  shelter  for  themselyes  and  families. 

When  all  was  over,  M'Slime,  who  had  brought  with  him  a  sheaf 
of  tracts  for  their  spiritual  sustenance,  saw,  from  the  deeply  tragic 
character  of  the  proceedings,  that  he  might  spare  himself  the  trouble 
of  such  Christiaa  sympathy  as  he  wished  to  manifest  for  their  salva- 
tion. He  and  M^Clutchy,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  he  presented  the 
truly  spiritual  sustenance  of  some  good  brandy  out  of  a  flaak,  with 
which  he  balanced  the  tracts  in  his  other  pocket,  then  took  their  way 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  Dashers,  leaving  behind  them  all.  those 
soiTows  of  life,  for  which,  however,  tb^  might  well  be  glad  to 
exchange  their  consciences  and  their  wealth. 

The  circumstances  which  we  have  just  described,  were  too  striking 
not  to  excite  considerable  indignation  among  all  reasonable  minds  at 
tfa^  time.  An  account  of  that  day's  proceedings  got  into  the  papers, 
but  was  so  promptly  and  fully  contradicted  by  the  united  testimony 
of  H'Clutchy  and  M'Slime,  that  the  matter  was  made  to  appear  very 
highly  complimentary  to  the  benevolence  and  humanity  of  both. 
"  So  far  from  the  proceedings  in  question,"  the  contradiction  went 
on  to  say,  '<  being  marked  by  the  wanton  cruelty  and  inhumanity 
imputed  to  them,  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  as  remarkable  for  the 
kindness  and  forbearance  evinced  by  Messrs.  M'Clutchy  and  M^Slime. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  mere  legal  form,  conducted  in  a  most  benevo- 
lent and  Christian  spirit.  The  people  were  all  restored  to  their 
tenements  the  moment  the  business  of  the  day  was  concluded,  and 
we  cannot  readily  forget  the  admirable  advice  and  exhortation 
offered  to  them,  and  so  appropriately  offered)  by  Solomon  M'Slime, 
Esq.,  the  truly  Christian  and  benevolent  law  agent  of  the  property 
in  question*" 

By  these  prooeedings,  however,  MOlutchy  had  gained  his  point, 
which  was,  under  the  guise  of  a  z<.>alous  course  of  public  duty,  to 
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create  a  basis  on  which  to  ground  his  private  representations  of  the 
state  of  the  country  to  government.  He  accordingly  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Cumber^  who  at  once 
supported  him  in  the  project  of  raising  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the 
better  security  of  the  public  peace ;  as,  indeed,  it  was  his  interest  to 
do,  inasmuch,  as  it  advanced  his  own  importance  in  the  eye  of 
government  quite  as  much  as  it  did  M'Clutchy's.  A  strong  case  was, 
therefore,  made  out  by  this  plausible  intriguer.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  affair  of  Drum  Dhu,  honest  Yal  contrived  to  receive  secret 
information  of  the  existence  of  certain  illegal  papers  which  clearly 
showed  that  there  existed  a  wide  and  still  spreading  conspiracy  in 
the  country.  As  yet,  he  said,  he  could  not  ground  any  proceeding 
of  a  definite  character  upon  them. 

The  information,  he  proceeded  to  say,  when  writing  to  the  Castle, 
which  came  to  him  anonymously,  was  to  the  effect  that  by  secretly 
searching  the  eves  of  certain  houses  specified  in  the  communication 
received,  he  would  find  documents,  clearly  corroborating  the  exis- 
tence and  design  of  the  conspiracy  just  alluded  to.  That  he  had 
accordingly  done  so;  and,  to  his  utter  surprise,  found  that  his 
anonymous  informant  was  right.  He  begged  to  enclose  copies  of  the 
papers,  together  with  th^  names  of  the  families  residing  in  the  houses 
where  they  were  found.  He  did  not  like,  indeed,  to  be  called  a 
^  Conspiracy  hunter,"  as  no  man  more  deprecated  their  existence ; 
but  he  was  so  devotedly  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  revered 
sovereign,  and  those  of  his  government,  that  no  matter  at  what  risk 
either  of  person  or  reputation,  he  would  never  shrink  from  avowing 
or  manifesting  that  attachment  to  them.  And  he  had  the  honour  to 
be,  his  very  obedient  servant, 

Valentine  M*Clutchy,  J.P.     . 

P.S.^ — He  begged  to  enclose  for  his  perusal  a  letter  from  his  warm 
friend,  Lord  Cumber,  on  the  necessity,  as  he  properly  terms  it,  of 
getting  up  a  corps  of  cavalry,  which  is,  indeed,  a  second  thought,  as 
they  would  be  much  better  adapted,  upon  long  pursuits,  and  under 
pressing  circumstances,  for  scowering  the  country,  which  is  now  so 
dreadfully  disturbed.     And  has  once  more  the  honour  to  be, 

Val.  M*C. 

Representations  like  these,  aided  by  that  most  foolish  and  besotted 
tendency,  which  so  many  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  peasantry 
have  of  entering  into  such  associations,  did  not  fail  in  working  out 
M^Clutchy's  designs.  Most  of  those  in  whose  houses  these  papers 
were  placed,  fled  the  country,  among  whom   was  O'Regan,  whose 
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dying  son  Deaker's  Dashers  treated  with  such  indefensible  barbarity  ; 
and  what  made  every  thing  appear  to  fall  in  with  his  good  fortune, 
it  was  much  about  this  period  that  Grimes,  the  unfeeling  man  whom 
O'Regan  appeared  to  have  in  his  eye  when  he  uttered  such  an  awful 
vow  of  vengeance,  was  found  murdered  not  far  from  his  own  house, 
with  a  slip  of  paper  pinned  to  his  coat,  on  which  were  written,  in  a 
disguised  hand,  the  words-^*' Remember  O'Regan's  son,  and  let 
tyrants  tremble." 

Many  strong  circumstances  appeared  to  bring  this  murder  home  to 
O'Regan.  From  the  day  of  his  son's  death,  until  the  illegal  papers 
were  found  in  the  eve  of  his  house,  he  had  never  rested  one  moment. 
His  whole  soul  seemed  darkly  to  brood  over  that  distressing  event, 
and  to  have  undergone  a  change  as  it  were  from  good  to  evil.  His 
brow  lowered,  his  cheek  got  gaunt  and  haggard,  and  his  eye  hollow 
and  wolfish  with  ferocity.  Neither  did  he  make  any  great  secret  of 
his  intention  to  execute  vengeance  on  those  who  hurried  his  dying 
child  out  of  life  whilst  in  the  very  throws  of  dissolution.  He  was 
never  known,  however,  to  name  any  names,  nor  to  mark  out  any 
particular  individual  for  revenge.  His  denunciations  were  general* 
but  fearful  in  their  import.  The  necessity,  too,  of  deserting  his  wife 
and  child  sealed  his  ruin,  which  was  not  hard  to  do,  as  the  man  was 
at  best  but  poor,  or  merely  able  as  it  is  termed,  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth.  His  flight,  therefore,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
considered,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  was  the  object  of  general 
suspicion,  and  that  the  officers  of  justice  were  sharply  on  the  look 
out  for  a  clue  to  him. 

In  this  position  matters  were,  when  the  Castle  Cumber  corps  of 
cavalry  made  their  appearance  under  all  the  glitter  of  new  arms, 
housings  and  uniforms,  with  Valentine  M'Clutchy  as  their  captain 
and  pay-master,  and  graceful  Phil  as  lieutenant.  Upon  what  slight 
circumstances  do  great  events  often  turn.  Because  Phil  had  an 
ungainly  twist  in  his  legs,  or  in  other  words,  because  he  was  knock- 
kneed,  and  could  not  appear  to  advantage  as  an  infantry  officer,  was 
the  character  of  the  corps  changed  from  foot  to  cavalry,  so  that  Phil 
and  Handsome  Harry  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  points 
together.  A  year  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  same  wintry  month  of 
December  had  again  returned,  and  yet  no  search  had  been  successful 
in  finding  any  trace  of  O'Regan  ;  but  if  our  readers  will  be  so  good 
as  to  accompany  us  to  another  scene,  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  learning  at  least  the  character  which  M'Clutchy's  new  corps  had 
won  in  the  country. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

▲.   WINTEB    MORNING ^POVERTY    AND    SORROW — FATHXR    ROCHE — 

A    MOUNTAIN   JOURNEY — ^RAYMOND-NA-HATTHA CABIN    OK    TBS 

MOORS M'CJLUTCHY's  BLOOD-HOUNDS THE  CONFLICT A  TREBLE 

DEATH. 

It  is  tbe  chill  and  ghastly  dawn  of  a  severe  winter  morniBg;  the 
gray,  cheerless  opening  of  day  borrows  its  faint  light  only  for  the 
purpose,  of  enabling  you  to  see  that  the  country  about  you  is  partially 
covered  with  snowi  and  that  the  angry  sky  is  loaded  with  Btorm. 
The  rising  sun^  like  some  poyerty-stricken  invalid,  driveoy  as  it  were, 
by  necessity,  to  the  occupation  of  the  day»  seems  scarcely  able  to  rise, 
and  does  so  with  a  sickly  and  reluctant  aspect.  Abroad,  there  is  no 
voice  of  joy  or  kindness — no  cheerful  murmur  with  which  the  heart 
^an  sympathize— -all  the  warm  and  exhilarating  harmonies  that  breathe 
from  nature  in  her  more,  genial  moods  are  silent.  A  black»  freezing 
spirit  darkens  the  very  light  of  day,  and  throws  its  dismal  shadow 
upon  every  thing  about  us,  whilst  the  only  sounds  that  fall  upon  the 
ear,  are  the  roaring  of  the  bitter  winds  funong  the  naked  trees,  or  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  half-frozen  river,  rising  and  falling — now  near, 
and  now  far  away  in  the  distance. 

On  such  a  morning  as  this,  it  was,  and  at  such  an  hour,  that  a 
pale-faced,  thin  woman,  with  all  the  melancholy  evidences  of  destitution 
and  sorrow  about  her,  knocked  at  the  door  of  her  parish  priest,  the 
Bev.  Francis  Boche.  The  very  knock  she  gave,  had  in  it  a  character 
of  respectful  but  eager  haste.  Her  appearance,  too,  was  miserable; 
and  as  she  stood  in  the  cold  wintry  twilight,  it  would  have  satisfied 
any  one  that  deep  affliction  and  wasting  poverty  were  both  at  her 
humble  hearth.  She  had  on  neither  shoe  nor  stocking,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  sharp  and  jagged  surface  of  the  frozen 
ground,  rendered  severer  by  the  impatient  speed  of  her  journey,  had 
cut  her  feet  in  such  a  mamier  that  the  blood  flowed  from  them  in 
several  places.  Cloak  or  bonnet  she  had  none;  but  instead  of  the 
former  her  humble  gown  was  turned  over  her  shoulders,  and  in  place 
of  tho  latter  she  wore  a  thin  kerchief,  drawn  round  her  head,  and 
held  under  her  chin  with  one  hand,  as  the  lower  classes  of  Irishwomen 
often  do  in  short  and  hasty  journeys.     Her  journey,  however,  though 
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hasty  in  this  instance,  was  hj  no  means  short;  and  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  by  her  distracted  manner  and  stifled  sobs,  that  however 
poorly  protected  against  the  bitter  elements,  she  had  a  grief  within 
which  rendered  her  insensible  to  their  severity. 

It  was  also  apparent,  that,  though  humble  in  life,  she  possessed, 
like  thousands  of  her  countrywomen,  a  mind  of  sufficient  compass  and 
strength  to  comprehend,  when  adequately  moved,  the  united  working 
of  more  than  one  principle  at  the  same  moment.  We  have  said  it 
was  evident  that  she  was  under  the  influence  of  deep  sorrow,  but  this 
was  not  all — a  second  glance  might  disclose  the  exhibition  of  a  still 
higber  principle.  The  woman  was  at  prayer,  and  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  by  the  beads  which  she  held  in  her  fervently-clasped  hands, 
by  the  occasional  knocking  of  her  breast,  and  the  earnest  look  of 
snpplieation  to  heaven,  that  her  soul  poured  forth  its  aspirations  in 
the  deep-felt  and  anxious  spirit  of  that  religion  which  affliction  is 
found  so  often  to  kindle  in  the  peasant's  heart.  She  had  only  knocked 
ft  second  time  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  having  folded  up  her 
beads,  she  put  them  into  her  bosom,  and  entering  the  priesf  s  house, 
immediately  found  herself  in  the  kitchen.  In  a  moment,  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  with  a  rush-light  in  her  hand,  stirred  up  the  greeshough, 
and  raking  the  live  turf  out  of  it,  she  threw  on  a  dozen  well-dried 
peats  out  of  the  chimney-corner,  and  soon  had  a  comfortable  and 
blazing  fire,  at  which  the  afflicted  creature,  having  first  intimated  her 
wnh  that  his  reverence  should  accompany  her  home,  was  desired  to 
sit  until  he  should  be  ready  to  set  out. 

*'Why,  then,**  exclaimed  the  good-natured  woman,  ''but  you  had 
a  bitther  tramp  of  it  this  cowld  and  cuttin'  momin' — and  a  cowld  and 
cuttin'  momin'  it  is — ^for  sure  didn't  I  feel  as  if  the  very  nose  was 
whipt  off  o'  me  when  I  only  wint  to  open  the  door  for  you.  Sit  near 
the  fire,  achora,  and  warm  yourself — throth  myself  feels  }ike  a  sieve, 
the  way  the  cowld's  goin'  through  me;  sit  over,  achora,  sit  over,  and 
get  some  heat  into  yoa.** 

^' Thank  you,"  said  the  woman,  ''but  you  know  it's  not  a  safe  thin^ 
to  go  near  the  fire  when  one  is  frozen  or  very  cowld — ^twould  only- 
make  me  worse  when  I  go  out  again,  besides  givin'  me  pain  now." 

"Och,  throth  you're  right,  I  forgot  that — ^but  you  surely  didn't 
eome  far,  if  one's  to  judge  by  your  dress;  though,  God  knows,  far  or 
near,  you  have  the  light  coverin'  an  you  for  such  a  mornin'  as  this  is, 
the  Lord  be  praised!" 

**  I  came  betther  than  three  miles,"  replied  the  woman. 

"Than  what?" 
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'<  Than  three  mile»." 

'' Saver  above»  is  it  possible  I  without  cloak  or  bonnet,  shoe  or 
stockin' — an'  you  have  your  affliction  at  home,  too^  poor  thing;  whj 
the  Lord  look  down  an  you  an'  pity  you,  I  pray  his  blessed  name  this 
day  I  Stop,  I  must  warm  you  a  drink  of  brave  new  milk,  and  that^ll 
help  to  put  the  oowld  out  of  your  heart — «it  round  here^  from  the 
breath  of  that  back  door — I'll  have  it  ready  for  you  in  a  jiffey ;  thrpth 
will  I,  an'  you'U  see  it'll  warm  you  and  do  you  good."  / 

^<God  help  me,"  exclaamed  the  woman,  ''111  take  the  drkik,  bekaee 
I  wouldn't  refuse  your  kind  heart;  but  it's  not  meat^  nor  drink,  nor 
cowld^  nor  storm,  that's  throublia'  me — \  could  bear  all  that)  and 
many  a  time  did-^but  then  I  had.  him!  but  now  who's  to  com£»rt 
us — who  are  we  to  look  to*-^who  is  to  be  our  friend?  Oh,  in  the 
wide  world;  but  God  is  good!"  said  she,  checking  herself  from  a  pious 
apprehenMon  thai  she  was  not  sufficiently  submissive  to  his  will, 
''  God  is  good ;  but  still  it's  hand  ta  think  of  losing  him." 

'<  Well,  yoa  won't  lose  him  I  ho|^"  said  the  good  creature,  stinring 
the  new  milk  with  a  spoon,  and  tasting  it  to  ascertain  if  it  was  wana 
enough-^'^Qf  ceorse  it's  your  husband  you^^whitchl  it^^hU^the 
devil  be  off  you  for.  askilkty  I'vea'most  scalded  myself  wii  you^^^if* 
so  thin  that  it  has  a  thing  boilin'.  before  you  eould  say  Jack  Bobison« 
Here  now,  achora,  try  it,  an'  take  care  it's  not  a  trifle  too  hot ;  it^ 
comfort  you>  any  how." 

It  is  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  thene  is  so  much  of  that  elofic 
and  wasting  poverty  which  constitutes  absolute  mleeryi  that  those 
beautiful  gushes  of  pure  and  tender  humanity  are  to  be  foundi  which 
spring  in  the  obscurity  of  life  out  of  the  natural  goodness  and 
unafected  piety  of  the  Irish  heart  It  is  these  virtues,  unseen*  and' 
unknown  as  they  generally  are,  except  by  the  humble  individual  on 
whom  th^  are  exerted,  that  so  often  light  up  by  thair  radiance 
the  darkness  and  destitution  of  the  cold  and  lowlf  cabin>  a«d  that 
give  an  unconscious  sense  of  cheerfulness  uador  gn^t  {urivKtkms^ 
whioh  those  who  do  not  know  the  peof^e^  often  attribute  to  othv  and 
more  discreditaUe  causes. 

While  the  pocw  woman  in  qiwition  was. drinking  th&^waitm  milk*^ 
the  very  best  restorative  by  the  way  which  she  eouUl  getyforjpoverty 
is  mostly  forced  to  find  oat  its  own  humble  «omfort^^Fatber  Baehe^ 
entered  the  kitchen,  buttoned  up  and  prepared  for  the  journey.  On 
looking  at  her  he  seemed :  startled  by  the  scantiness  of  her  dress  on^ 
such  a  morning;  and  when- she  rose  up  at  his  entrance  and  dropped 
him  a  oovrtsey,  exclaiming  <'God  save  you,  Father!''— -at  the  saiae 
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time  hastily  swallowing  down  the  remainder  of  the  milk  that  she 
might  not  lose  a  moment^— he  cast  his  eye  round  the  kitchen  to  see 
whether  she  had  actually  come  in  the  dr^s  she  wore. 

"  How  far  have  you  come  this  morning,  my  poor  woman  ?^  he 
inquired.** 

'^From  the  side  of  the  Sliebeen  More  Mountainsy  plaise  your 
reTcrenoe.** 

**  What,  in  your  present  dress  I  without  shoe  or  stocking  ?" 

**  True  enough,  Sir ;  but  indeed  it  was  little  the  cowld,  or  sleet,  or 
firoBt  troubled  me*** 

^  Yes,  OoA  help  you,  I  can  believe  thai  too — ^for  I  understand  the 
cause  of  it  too  well  but  have  hope ;  Katty,  what  was  that  you  gave  her  ?^ 

'*  A  mouthful  of  warm  milk,  your  reverence,  to  put  the  cowld  out 
of  her  heart." 

^  Ah,  Katty,  I  wish  we  oould  put  sorrow  and  affliction  out  of  it — 
but  you  did  well  and  right  in  the  mean  time;  still  you  must  do 
better,  Katty.  Lend  her  your  cloak — and  your  shoes  and  stockings 
too,  poor  thing  I" 

■^  Fm  oblniged  to  your  raverence,"  she  replied,  ^bnt  indeed  I  won't 
feel  the  want  of  them )  as  I  said  there's  only  one  thought  that  I  am 
eafibring  abo«t^-aad  that  is,  for  your  reverence  to  see  my  husband 
before  be  departs" 

<'  Tes — but  the  consequences  of  this  cold  and  bitter  journey  may 
faH  upon  you  at  another  time— and  befbre  long  too^so  be  advised  by 
me,  and  don't  refuse  to  ti^e  them." 

<*  ftTs  not  aisy  to  do  that  Sir,"  she  replied,  with  a  faint  smile,  for 
as^e  spoke,  his  servant  had  the  doak  already  about  her  shoulders^ 
<'H-appears,"  she  continued  "that  this  kind  woman  must  have  her 
wiU  and  way  in  every  thing." 

^Tb  l»e  6m%  I  will,"  said  Katty,  ''espishally  in  every  thing  that's 
righl^  aiay  how^^-come  here  now,  and  while  his  reverence  is  getting 
his  staff  and  mittens  in  the  room  above,  PU  help  you  on  with  the 
shoes  and  stockings.  Now,"  she  added,  in  one  of  those  touching  and 
irresistible  whispers  that  are  produced  by  kindness  and  not  by 
secrecy,  ^if  any  thhig  happens — as  God  forbid  there  diould — but  if 
any  thing  dosw  happen,  keep  these  till  after  every  thing  is  over. 
Befiore  strangers  you  know  one  wouldn't  like  to  appear  too  bare,  if 
they  could  help  it" 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  spoken,  could  not  fail  in  at 
once  reaching  the  poor  woman's  heart  She  wept  as  much  from  gra- 
titude, as  the  gloomy  alternative  involved  in  Katty's  benevolent  offer. 
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**  God  bless  you/'  she  exclaimed,  '<  but  I  trust  in  the  Almighty, 
there  may  be  hope  and  that  they  wont  be  wanted.  Still,  how  can  I 
hope  when  I  think  of  the  way  he's  in  ?  But  God  is  good,  blessed  be 
his  holy  name  V 

So  saying,  the  priest  came  down,  and  they  both  set  out  on  their 
bleak  and  desolate  joomey. 

The  natural  aspect  of  the  surrounding  country  was  in  good  keep- 
ing with  the  wild  and  stormy  character  of  the  morning.  Before 
them  in  the  back  ground  rose  a  magnificent  range  of  mountains, 
whose  snowy  peaks  were  occasionally  seen  far  above  the  dusky 
clouds  which  drifted  rapidly  across  their  bosoms.  The  whole  land- 
scape, in  faety  teemed  with  a  spirit  of  savage  grandeur.  Many  of  the 
glens  on  each  side  were  deep  and  precipitous,  where  rock  beetled 
over  rock,  and  ledge  projected  over  ledge,  in  a  manner  so  fearful, 
that  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  excited  and  rapt  into  terror  by  the 
contemplation  of  tthem,  wondered  why  they  did  not  long  ago  tumble 
into  the  chasm  beneath,  so  Slight  wafl  their  apparent  support.  Eyen 
in  the  mildest  seasons  desolation  brooded  over  the  lesser  .hiUs  and 
mountains  about  diem;  what  then  must  it  not  have  been  at  the 
period  we  are  describing?  From*  a  hill  a  littk  to  the  xi^t  over 
which  they  had  to' pass,  a  |Mrecipilou0  headland .  was  visible^  against 
which  llie-  mighty  heavings  of  the  <xseBn  could  be  heard  hoarsely 
thundering  ^at  a  distanoe^  and  the  giant  billows,  4n  .periods  of  storm 
^bd  tempest,  seen  shivering  Hiemselves  intio  whUe  foam  that  rose 
nesjlty  to  the  summit  of  their  immoveable  harries* 

Such  was  the  toilsome  country  over  whioh  our  two  travellers  had 
to  pass. 

It  W)is  not  without  difficulty  and  fatigue  that  the  priest  and  bis 
companion  wended  their  way  towards  one  of  the  moors  we  have 
mentioned.  The  snow  beat  against  them  with  great  violenoei  spme- 
times  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  or  io  see  their  proper  path  across  the  hills.  Tim  woman,  how* 
ever,  trod  her  way  instinctively^  and  whilst  the  priest  aided  her  by 
his  superior  strength,  she  in  return  guided  him  by  a  clearer  sagacity. 
Neither  spoke  much,  for  in  truth  each  had  enough  to  do  in  combating 
the  toil  and  peril  of  the  journey,  as  well  as  in  thinking  of  the  melan* 
choly  scene  to  which  they  were  hastening.  Words  of  consolation 
and  comfort  he  did  from  time  to  time  utter;  but  he  felt  that  lus 
situation  was  one  of  difficulty.  To  inspire  hope  where  there  was 
probably  no  hope,  might  be  only  to  deepen  her  affliction ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  weigh  down  a  heart  already  heavy  laden  by  unneces- 
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sarily  adding  one  gloomy  foreboding  to  its  barthen,  was  not  in  hid 
natnre.  Sucli  comfort  as  he  could  give  without  bearing  too  strongly 
upon  eithef  her  hopes  or  her  fears  he  did  give ;  and  we  do  not  think, 
that  an  apostle,  had  he  been  in  his  place,  could  or  ought  to  hare  done 
more. 

They  had  now  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  moor,  when  they 
felt  themselveB  overtaken  by  a  man  whose  figure  was  of  a  very 
lAngtdar  and  startling  description,  being  apparently  as  wild  and  un* 
tamed  as  the  barren  waste  on  which  he  made  .his  appearance*  He 
wtis  actually  two  or  three  inches  above  the  common  height,  but  in 
addition  to  this  fact,  and  as  if  not  satisfied  with  it,  he  wore  three 
hats,  one  sheathed  a  litt)e  into  the  other  so  that  they  could  not 
readily  separate^  and  the  under  one  he  kept  always  fastened  to  his 
head,  in  order  to  prevent  the  whole  pyramid  from  falling  ofi*.  His 
penon' seemed  to  gain  still  greater  height*  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  wearing  a  long  surtont  that  reached  to  his  heels,  and  which  he 
ke{^  constantly  buttoned  cicely  about  him.  His  fbet  were  cased  in 
a  ti^t  pMr  of  leather  buskins^  for  it  was  one  of  his  singularities  that 
lie  could  endure 'neither  boot  nor  sfaoe^  itnd  he  alhvays  wore  a  glove  of 
^me  kitid  on  his  Ml  hand,  but;  never  any  on  his  righU  His  features 
•might  be  termed  regular,  even  bttsdsone;  and  his  eyes  were  abso- 
lutbly  bf ilMant,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  impossible  to  look 
Ibr  ahunbeiit  upon  fats  tou^  BtuemUej  without  perceiving  that  that 
spirit  which  stamps  the  impress  of  reason  a^nd  intellect  upon  the 
human  countenance,  was  not  visible  in  his.  like  a  new  and  well 
proporti6ned  house  whidh  had  never  been  oecupiedy  everything 
seemed  externally  regular  and  perfect,  whilst  it  was  evident  by  its 
^ill  and  lonely  character,  as  contrasted  with  the  busy  marks  of 
W^going  life  in  those  around  it,  that  it  was  void  and  without  an 
intohitant. 

'  I^d  many  others  of  his  unhappy  class.  Poll  Doolin's  son,  *'Bay- 
mond^fMi-hattha,''*  for  it  was  he,  and  so  had  he  been  nicknamed,  in 
consequence  of  his  wearing  such  a  number  of  hats,  had  a  remarkable 
mixture  of  humour,  simplicity,  and  cunning.  He  entertained  a  great 
penchant,  or  rather  a  passion  for  cock-fighting,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  carried  a  game  one  under  his  arm.  Throughout  the  county 
no  man  possessed  a  bird  of  that  species,  with  whose  pedigree  he  was 
not  thoroughly  acquainted ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  he  proved  himself  as 
great  a  thief  as  he  was  a  genealogist  among  them.     Many  a  time  the 

Raymond  of  the  hats. 
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unfiHTtunate  foxei  from  some  aeighboaring  cover  were  cursed  and 
banned,  when,  if  the  fact  had  been  known,  the  only  fox  that  despoiled 
the  roost  was  Baymond-na-hattha.  One  thing,  however,  wss  certain, 
that  unless  the  cook  were  thoroughly  game  he  might  enjoy  his  liberty 
and  ease  long  enough  without  molestation  from  Raymond.  We  had 
well  nigh  foi^gotten  to  say  that  he  wore  on  the  right  side  of  his  top- 
most hat  a  cockade  of  yellow  cloth,  from  which  two  or  three  ribbons 
of  a  scarlet  colour  fluttered  down  to  his  shoulder,  a  bit  of  yanity  which 
added  very  much  to  the  fantastic  nature  of  his  general  costume. 

** Hal  Baymond,  my  good  boy,"  said  the  priest,  ''how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  you  are  so  early  up  this  stormy  morning  ?  would  yon  not  be 
more  comfortable  in  your  bed  ?** 

**  Airly  up,"  replied  Raymond,  <' airly  up!  that's  good— to  be  sore 
you're  a  priest,  but  you  don't  know  every  thing." 

"  Why,  what  am  I  ignorant  of  now,  Raymond?* 

*^  Why,  that  I  didn't  go  to  bed  yet— so  that  it's  up  kte,  instead  of 
early,  I  am — d'ye  hear?  ha,  ha,  now  take  that." 

"When,  where,  and  how  did  you  spend  the  night  then,  Raymond? 
but  you  seem  in  a  hurry — surely  if  you  trot  on  at  this  rate  we  cannot 
keep  up  with  you."  The  tmili  is,  Raymond's  general  rate  of  travelling 
was  very  rapid.  ''  Where  did  you  spend  the  Aight,  Baymond  ?"  con- 
tinued the  priest. 

'*  Wid  a  set  o'  jolly  cocks — ^ha,  ha — ^now  make  m(Hiey  of  l^t ;  dye 
hear." 

''You're  a  riddle,  Raymond;  you're  a  riddle;  there's  no  under- 
standing you: — where  did  you  get  the  codi  ? — ^but  I  needn't  bA  ;  of 
course  you  stole  him." 

"  Then  why  do  you  ax  if  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Because  you're  notorious  for  stealing  cocks — every  one  knows  as 
much." 

"No,  never  steal  'em — ^fond  o'  me — come  wid  me  themseltes. 
Look."  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  he  tossed  the  bivd 
up  into  the  air,  and  certainly,  after  flying  about  for  a  few  yards,  he 
alit,  and  tottering  against  the  wind  towards  Raymond,  sMtched  out 
his  neck,  as  if  he  wished  to  be  again  taken  up  by  him. 

"I  see,"  said  the  priest,  "but  answer  me— where  did  you  spend 
last  night  now  ?" 

"  I  tould  you,"  said  Raymond,  "  wid  de  j<^y  coeks — sure  I  mostly 
roost  it ;  an'  better  company  too  than  most  people,  for  tiiey're  fond  o' 
me.     Didn't  you  see  ?  ha,  ha !" 

"  I  believe  I  understand  you  now,"  said  Father  Roche ;  "  you've 
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atept  near  aomebod/s  hea-roost,  and  have  stolen  the  cock— to  whom 
are  yon  canying  UP 

*^  You  won't  tell  to-morrow — ^ha,  ha,  there  now,  take  a  rub  too— 
that^B  one." 

^^Poor  oreature," said  the  priest  to  his  companion,  ^'I  am  Udd  he  is 
affectionate,  and  where  he  takes  a  fancy  or  has  received  a  kindness, 
very  gratefuL" 

The  parish  where  the  circumstances  we  are  4escrihixig  occurred, 
having  been  that  in  which  Bi^mond  was  borp,  of  course  tb^  pi^r 
fool  was  familiar  to  every  one  in  it,  as  indeed  every  one  in  it^  young 
and  old,  waa  to  him. 

During  this  short  dialogue  between  him  and  the  priest,  .%h^  fev^, 
abaorhed  ia  her  own  heavy  sorrow,  waa  oba^vpd  by  Rayman4  occa- 
sionally to  wipe  the  teara  from  her  €(^ ;  a  slight  chaftg^  a  shade  of 
apparent  compaasioni  came  oyei^  .Us  couxU^niuicf ,  and  tiMning  to  her, 
he  gsntly  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  ^aid,  in  a  voice 
didforent  from  his  flightly  and  abrupt  vammtr^ 

**Don*M  orjt  Maiy,  he  has  compiny,  m4  g9Pd,tlii<lg8  that  were 
bvought  to  hinw^e  haa  indeed,  J^fary  ;  .so.  doi^'t  be,  cjylog  pow/' 

.'*What  do  you  mean,  poor  bpy  (i"  tasiked  t^e  wovi^nj  */,I  don't 
understand  youk  Raymond*"  ...'  •    ■>  •  / 

'<  It  is  difficult  to  do  that  at  all  times,"  said  Father  .fiooH  /'  but 
40iwiAatanding  the  nriI4ne«is  of  hi^  mi^ner,  he. is  s^ldon^  ii^Uhout 
meaning.  Rajrmond  will  you  tell  me  where  you  came  from  now  ?" 
he  asked*  ^ 

''JFrom  yonr  houae,"  he  replied;  *M  wept  to  Cctcb  you  to  him; 
but  you  were  both  gone,  and  I  overtook  you — ^I  pould  aisy  do  tlji^t — 

<^But  what  is  the  company  that's  with  hin\,  Baymond  Y*  ^ked  the 
ftmale,  naturally  anxious  to  understand  this  part  of  his  communi- 
calloa.  Raymond,  however,  waa  now  in  one  of  his  silent  moods, 
and  appeared  not  to  hear  her;  at  all  events^  he  did  qot  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  give  her  any  irep^y.  For  f^  short  period  he  kept 
murmaring  indistinctly .  to  himself,  or  if  a  word  or  two  became 
audible,  it  waa  dear  HM  his  iavourite  9P9.rt;  of  cock-fighting  had 
altogether  engrossed  his  attention* 

Hiey  had  now  reached  a  rough,  dark  knoll  of  heath,  which  brought 
them  itt  view  of  the  cabin  to  which  they  were  going,  and  also  com- 
manded an  extensive  and  glorious  prospect  of  the  rich  and  magnificent 
inland  country  which  lay  behind  them.  The  priest  ^d  his  now 
almost  exhausted  companion,  to  whom   its  scenery  was  familiar, 
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waited  not  to  look  back  upon  its  beauty,  or  its  richness.  Kot  so 
Raymond,  who,  from  the  moment  thej  began  to  ascend  the  eleyation, 
kept  constantly  looking  back,  and  straining  his  eyes  in  one  particular 
direction.  At  length  he  started,  and,  placing  his  right  hand  upon 
the  priest's  shoulder,  said  in  a  suppressed  but  eager  voic^— 

"  Go  on — go  on — ^they're  comin'."  Then,  turning  to  the  female — 
"  Come,"  said  he ;  " come,  Mary — ^Tll  help  you" 

**  Who  is  coming  ?"  she  eixclaimed,  whilst  the  paleness  of  death 
and  terror  setUed  in  her  face ;  ^'for  Grod's  mercy,  Baymond,  who  is 
coming  ?" 

''I  saw  tbem^"  said  he;  "I  saw  them.  Come-— come  fast-^'ll 
help  you — don't  thrimble— -don't  thrimble." 

''Let  us  be  guided  by  him,"  said  the  priest*  ''Baymood,"  he: 
added,  **  we  cannot  go  much  faster  through  this  marshy  heath ;  but 
do  you  aid  Mary  as  well  as  yo«.eaii ;  as  for  me^  I  will  try  if  it  be 
possible  to  quicken  my  pace»*' >  i 

He  accordingly. proceeded  in  advaooe-fof  the  other  two  for  a  Utde ; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  liule»  .The  female-^-who  seemed  evoited 4>y. 
some  uncommon  terror,'  w/3i  the  .wild  apprel^eosive  mann^i  of  her 
companion,  intp.8Qmethiog'not.unli)ce>tb9'enei^<of  despaiiv-^nished 
on,  as  if  she  had  been  only  aettiog.  out^  or  gained 'Supemtatilral 
strength.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  besidiB'the  priest,- vhonv  slie< 
encouraged,  and  besought,  and  entreated^'^'-ayi  and  iin  some,  momenta 
of  more  yehement  feeling,  abtfolutoly  eluded,  £ar  not  iLeepifig  paca 
with  herself.  Xhey  had  now,  however,  come  withia.  about  a  hundr^ 
yards  of  the  cabin,  which  they  soon  reached-*-the  female  entering  it 
about  a  minute  or  two  before  the  others^  in  order  to- make  thoQCf' 
humble  arrangements  about  a  sick-bed|  which,  however,  poverfgrmayi 
be  forced  to  overlook  on  ordinary  occasions,  are  always  aittendBdto 
on  the  approach  of  the  doctor,  or  the  minister  of  idigion^  la  the 
instance  before  us,  she  had  barely  time  to  comfort  her  sick  husband, 
by  an  assurance  that  the  priest  had  arrived,  after  which  she  Jbastily 
wiped  his  lips  and  kissed  tJaem^  then  settled  his  head  more  eaaily  $ 
after  which  she  spread  out  to  the  best  advantage  the  poor  quilt  which 
covered  him,  and  tucked  it  in  about  his  lowly  bed,  so  as  .to  give  it 
something  of  a  more  tidy  appearance.  >    . 

The  interior  of  the  cottage»  which  the  priest  and  Baymond  entet^ 
together,  was,  when  the  bitter  and  inclement  nature  of  the  morning, 
and  the  state  of  the  miserable  inmates  are  considered,  enough  to  make 
any  heart  possessing  humanity  shudder.  Two  or  three  stools;  a 
couple  of  pots;  a  few  shelves,  supported  on  pegs  driven  into  the  peoit 
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wall;  about  a  bushel  of  raw  potatoes  lying  in  a  corner;  a  small  heap 
of  damp  turf — ^for  the  foregoing  summer  had  been  so  incessantly  wet^ 
that  the  turf,  unless  when  very  early  cut,  could  not  be  saved ;  a  few 
wooden  noggins  and  dishes;  together  with  a  bundle  of  straw,  covered  up 
in  a  comer  with  the  sick  man's  coat,  which,  when  shaken  out  at  nighty 
was  a  bed;  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  their  own  simple,  domestic 
truth  and  affection,  were  their  only  riches.  The  floor,  too,  as  is  not 
unusual  in  such  mountain  cabins,  was  nothing  but  the  natural  peat, 
and  so  damp  and  soft  was  it,  that  in  wet  weather  the  marks  of  th^ir 
feet  were  visibly"  impressed  on  it  at  every  step.  With  the  exception* 
of  liberty  to  go  and  come,  pure  air,  and  the  light  of  the  blessed  day, 
they  might  as  well  have  dragged  out  their  existence  in  a  stibter- 
mneous  keepf  belonging  to  some  tyrannical  old  baron  of  the  feudal 
ages.  , 

There  was  one  small  apartment  ift  thiS'  caMn,  but  irhit  it'colneained, 
if  it  did  contain  anything,  could  not  readily  be 'se^,'fo^t9kb  holb,  or 
window;  whi^h  in  summer  admitted  41^6' liiglift,-'wa!^inij^  lulled  with 
rags  to  keep  outthe  eokl.  *'  From^thisiilkle  rdoht,  Bo#dv^i'the  i^riest, 
as  he  entecredv  was'  Mtpd^ed  to  see  '^  ydung  'iflinr  'mt^  ftrth, 
apparetttly^mnoh  moved 'by> tome' object! 'whitehi lief  IriiA  s^'inlt:  '     ' 

^Mftw  Hannan,*'  said  the  priest^  ii*  good  'Aeell  surtiriM,  '^^ho"cotild 
hav« expected  to  And  you  here*?"    '  •'    ^  *-    •'       '    ' 

Thiey  shook  hands  as  he  sik>ke,  es/dh  easting  his  bye^  i^^kMd  this 
woeful  scene'  of  misery.  ^  '^Gtdd  pity  thto,**  ejtfciila«etf '  the  ptWiit, 
clacking  his  hands  and  looking  upwatds,  ^'afid'sbstiun'iliem?^  '  ' 

«I  owe  it  to  poor  Ba^mond,  here,**  replied  the  oth^r,''«and  t  'ftel' 
obHged  to  him;  buti"^  said  he,  taking  Patheor  Roch^  over  to  the  dooii*, 
<<hei«*wm  bt  4  double  deaAh--^at%ier  and  soti.*^ '  ,  t,  .  ..  h. 

*^FmAi&t  a»d  SOD,  how  tsi(h8t?-^6h^ meM^oned  nothingof  th^ b6ii." 

**Jl  ia  very  possible)"  said  Harman,  'Hhat  the^  are  hot  conscibus 
of  his  danger.'  I  fear,  however,  Ihat  the  poor  child  had  not  ituLby 
houto  toilivd.'' 

Ail- that  w«' have  just  described  ooctiri^  in  three  minutes;  but 
short  as  was  the  time»  the  trife^  impatience  to  have  the  rights  of  the 
church  administered,  could  scarcdy  be  restrained;  nor  #as  poor 
Raymond's  anxiety  about  the  dying  man  osiich  less. 

**TheyVe  cominV  wwd  he,  "Mr.  Harmaiii  they  lU^  comin*;  hurry, 
huny,  I  know  what  they'll  do^^ 

"  Who  are  coming,  Raymond?*^  asked  Hanuan. 

''Ohl"  said  the  fool,  << hurry— M'Clutchy's  blood-hounds.** 

The  wife  clapped  her  hands,  shrieked,  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
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exclaimed  in  a  piercing  voice,  ^^ merciful  Grod>  look  down  on  us!  Oh, 
Father  Roche,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost!'* 

The  priest  and  Hannan  again  exchanged  a  melaacholj  glance: 
*' jou  must  all  retire  into  the  little  room,"  said  the  clergyman,  ^^  until 
I  administer  to  him  the  last  rites.'' 

Thej  accordingly  withdrew,  the  woman  having  first  left  a  lit 
rush-light  candle  at  his  bed-side,  as  she  knew  the  ceremony  required. 

The  man's  strength  was  wasting  fast,  and  his  voice  sinking  rapidly ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  was  calm  and  rational,  a  circumstance  which 
relieved  the  priest's  mind  very  much.  As  is  usual,  having  put  a  stole 
about  his  neck,  he  first  heard  his  confession,  earnestly  exhorted  him 
to  repentance,  and  soothed  and  comforted  him  with  all  those  promises 
and  consolations  which  are  held  out  to  repentant  siniieni.  He  then 
administered  the  Extreme  Uncticm ;  which  being  over,  the  ceremony, 
and  a  solemn  one  it  must  be  ocMisidered,  was  cooolnded.  The  priest 
exhorted  him  with  an  anxiety  for  his  salvation  which  timasoended  all 
earthly  and  temporal  considerations,  prayed  with  him  and  for  him, 
whilst  the  tears  sti^eamed  in  torrents  down  his  cheeks.  Nor  was  tte 
spirit  of  his  holy  mission  lost;  the  penitent  man's  fiice  aasiimed  a 
placid  and  serene  expression;  the  Hght  of  immortal  hope  beamed 
upon  it;  and  raising  his  eyes  and  his  feeble  arms  to  heavftiv,  he 
uttered  several  ejacvdations  in  a  tone  of  voice  too  low  to  be  heard. 
At  length  he  exclaimed  aloud,  **  thanks  to  llie  Almighty  thai  I  did 
not  commit  this  murder  as  I  intended!  I  found  it  done  to  my  hand^ 
but  I  don't  know  who  did  it,  as  I  am  to  meet  my  God!"  The  woriis 
were  pronounced  with  difficulty;  indeed  they  were  scarcely  uUeired, 
when  his  arms  fell  lifelessly,  as  it  were,  by  his  side:  th^  were^  i^aili 
suddenly  drawn  up,  however,  as  if  by  a  convulsive  motkoi,  and-  the 
priest  saw  that  the  agonies  of  death  were  about  to  commence;  stiM 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  man  was  collected  and  rational.     > 

It  was  now,  however,  that  a  scene  took  place  whieh  ^uld  n<^t^'  we 
imagine,  be  witnessed  out  of  distracted  and  unhappy  liwland.  Bay* 
mond,  who  appeared  to  dread  the  approach  of  those  whom  he  temed 
MOlutchy's  blood-hounds,  no  sooner  saw  that  the  religious  riteswere 
concluded,  than  he  ran  out  to  reconnoitre.  In  a  Maosent,  however, 
he  returned,  a  picture  of  terror,  and  dragging  the  woman  tio  tbedoer, 
pointed  to  a  declivity  below  the  house,  extelataing-:- 

"  See,  Mary,  see;  theyVe  gaUopin'." 

The  dying  man  seemed  conscious  of  what  was  said,  for  the  groan 
he  gave  was  wihl  and  startling ;  his  wife  dropped  on  her' knees  at  the 
door,  where  she  could  wateh  her  husband  and  those  who  approached, 
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and  claapiog  her  hands,  exclaimed,  ^To  your  mercy,  O  Lord  of 
heaven,  to  your  mercy  take  hSm,  before  he  falls  into  their  hands,  that 
wiU  show  him  none  I"  She  then  bestowed  upon  him  a  look  full  of 
an  impatient  agony,  which  no  language  could  describe ;  her  eyes  had 
already  become  wild  and  piercing,  her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  frame 
animated  with  a  spirit  that  seemed  to  partake  at  <mce  of  terror, 
inCeme  hatred,  and  something  like  frensy. 

^  They  are  gallopin'  I  they  are  gallopin'  l**  she  said,  **  and  they  will 
find  life  in  him  I"  She  then  wrung  her  hands,  but  shed  not  a  tear — 
**  speed,  Hugh,"  she  said ;  **  speed,  speed,  husband  of  my  heart ;  the 
arms  of  €rod  are  Ihej  not  open  for  you,  and  why  do  you  stay?*" 
These  sentiments,  we  should  hare  informed  our  readers,  were  uttered, 
or  rather  chaunted  in  a  redtatiye  of  sorrow,  in  Irish-— Irish  being  the 
language  in  which  the  peasantry  who  happen  to  speak  both  it  and 
English,  always  express  themselyes  when  more  than  usually  excited. 
**'  The  saored  oil  of  salvation  is  upon  you-^the  sacrament  of  peace 
and  forgiveness  has  lightened  your  soul — the  breath  of  mercy  is  the 
breath  your  breathin' — ^the  hope  of  Jesus  is  in  your  heart,  and  the 
intercession  of  his  blessed  mother,  she  that  knew  sorrow  herself,  is 
before  you  1  Then,  Ught  of  my  heart,  the  arms  of  God  ai«  they  not 
opea  for  you,  and  why  do  you  stay  here?'' 

•  ^  Nearer,  nearer,"  she  exclaimed,  **  they  are  nearer ;  whippin'  and 
fipuiarin'  their  horses  1  Hugh  (yitegan,  that  was  the  sun  of  my  life, 
and  of  my  heart,  and  ever  without  a  cloud,  hasten  to  the  God  of 
mercy !  Oh,  surdy,  you  will  not  blame  your  own  Mary  that  was 
your  lovin'  wife,  and  the  treasure  of  your  young  and  manly  heart, 
forwishin'  to  see  you  taken  from  her  eyes,  and  for  wishing  to  see  the 
eyes  that  never  looked  upon  us  all  but  with  love  and  kindness,  closed 
on  us  for  ever.  Oh  I"  said  she,  putting  her  hands  to  her  forehead, 
<<  an'  ifi  it--*w  it  come  to  this,  that  I  that  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
own  life  a  tteusand  times,  should  now  be  glad  to  see  him  die«— be 
glad  to  see  him  diel  Oh!  they  are  here,"  she  shrieked,  ^'  before  the 
door ;  you  may  hear  their  horses'  feet !  Hugh  O'Eegan,"  and  her  voice 
heaame  louder  and  more  energetic,  '*  the  white-skinned— -the  fair  of 
hair,  the  strong ef  hand,  and  the  true  of  heart;  as  yon  ever  loved  me 
that  was  once  your  happy  brideo-^as  you  ever  loved  the  religion  of  our 
holy  church— as  you  hope  for  happiness-and  mercy,  hasten  from  me — 
from  our  orphan — from  all ;  oh,  hasten  to  the  arms  of  your  Godl" 

During  this  scene  there  was  a  solenui  silence  in  the  house,  the 
priest  and  Haiiman  having  both  been  struck  mute  at  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene. 
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''They  are  here;  thej  are  here!"  she  screamed.  ''Oh,  sun  of 
my  heart,  think  not  now  of  me,  nor  of  the  childre  of  your  love,  for 
we  will  follow  you  in  time ;  but  think  of  the  happy  country  you*re 
going  to — ^to  live  in  the  sunshine  of  heaven,  among  saints  and  angels 
for  ever!  Oh,  sun  of  my  heart,  think,  too,  of  what  you  lave  behind 
you!  What  is  it?  Oh!  what  is  it  to  you  but  poverty,  and  misery, 
and  hardship  ;  the  cowld  cabin  and  the  damp  bed  ;  the  frost  of  the 
sky  ;  the  frown  of  power,  and  the  scourge  of  law ;  all  this,  oh,  right 
hand  of  my  affection,  with  the  hard  labour  and  the  scanty  food,  do 
you  fly  from!  Sure  we  had  no  friend  in  this  world  to  protect  or 
defend  us  against  them  that  would  trample  us  under  their  feet !  Ko 
friend  for  us,  because  we  are  poor ;  and  no  friend  for  our  religion, 
because  it  is  despised.  Then  hasten,  hasten,  oh,  light  of  my  heart, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  mercy  of  your  God  !** 

"  Mary,''  said  the  priest,  who  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sick  man, 
"give  God  thanks,  he  is  dead,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  human  enmity 
for  ever." 

She  immediately  prostrated  herself  on  the  floor  in  token  of  humilitv 
and  thanksgiving ;  then  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  said,  "  may 
the  heart  of  the  woeful  Widow  be  grateful  to  the  God  who  has  taken 
him  to  his  mercy  before  they  came  upon  him !  But  here  they  are, 
and  now  I  am  not  afVaid  of  them.  They  can't  insult  my  blessed 
husband  now,  nor  murdher  him,  as  his  father^s  villains  did  our  dyin' 
son,  on  the  could  Esker  of  Drum  Dhu ;  nor  disturb  him  with  their 
barbarous  torments  on  the  bed  of  death ;  and  glory  be  to  God  for  that !" 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  terrors  of 
Mary  O'Regan  were  altogether  unproportioned  to  anything  that 
might  be  apprehended  from  the  approach  of  the  officers  of  justice,  or, 
at  least,  of  those  who  came  to^execute  the  law.  The  state  of  Irish 
society  at  that  time,  however,  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now, 
or  has  been  for  the  last  thirty  years.  At  that  period  one  party  was 
in  the  ascendant,  and  the  other  directly  under  their  feet ;  the  former 
was  in  the  possession  of  irresponsible  power,  and  the  other,  in  many 
matters,  without  any  tribunal  whatsoever  to  which  they  could  appeal. 
The  Established  Church  of  Ireland  was  then  a  sordid  corporation, 
whose  wealth  was  parcelled  out  not  only  without  principle,  but 
without  shame,  to  the  English  and  Irish  aristocracy,  but  principally 
to  the  English.  Church  livings  were  not  filled  with  men  remarkable 
for  learning  and  piety,  but  awarded  to  political  prostitution,  and  often 
to  young  rakes  of  known  and  unblushing  profiigacy  connected  with 
families  of  rank.     The  consequence  was,  that  a  gross  secular  spirit^ 
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replete  with  political  hatred  and  religious  rancour,  was  the  only 
principle  which  existed  in  the  place  of  true  religion.  That  word  was 
then,  except  in  rare  cases  indeed,  a  dead  letter ;  for  such  was  the 
state  of  Protestant  society  then,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  that 
it  mattered  not  how  much  or  how  little  a  man  of  that  creed  knew 
ahout  the  principles  of  his  own  church ;  and  as  it  was  administered^ 
the  less  he  knew  of  it  the  hotter ;  all  that  was  necessary  to  constitute 
a  good  Protestant  was  '^  to  hate  the  Pope."  In  truth — ^for  it  cannot 
be  concealed,  and  we  write  it  with  de^p  pain  and  sorrow — the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  Ireland  was  then,  in  point  of  fact,  little  else  than 
a  mere  political  engine  held  by  the  English  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  adherence  of  those  who  were  willing  to  give 
support  to  their  measures. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  then,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that, 
neglected  and  secularized  as  it  was  at  the  period  we  write  of,  it  should 
produce  a  class  of  men  whose  passions  in  everything  connected  with 
religion  and  politics  were  intolerant  and  exclusive.  Every  Church,  no 
scatter  what  its  creed,  upfortunately  has  its  elect  of  such  professors* 
Nor  were  these  confined  to  the  lower  classes  alone ;  far  from  it.  The 
squire  and  nobleman  were  too  frequently  both  alike  remarkable  for 
the  exhibition  of  such  principles.  Of  this  class  was  our  friend 
H^CIutchy,  who  was  now  a  justice  of  poacci  a  grand  juror>  and  a 
captain  of  cavalry — his  corps  havings  a  little  time  before,  been 
completed.  With  this  posse^  as  his  officers  of  justice,  the  pranks  he 
played  were  grievous  to  think  of,  or  to  remember.  He  and  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  terror  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  population ; 
and  from  the  spirit  in  which  they  executed  justice,  were  seldom 
(^led  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  M^Clutchy's  Blood-bounds. 
Upon  the  present  occasion  they  were  unaccompanied  by  M'Clutchy 
himself-— a  circumstance  which  was  not  to  be  regretted,  as  there  was 
little  to  be  expected  from  his  presence,  but  additional  brutality  and 
insult. 

On  arriving  at  the  door,  they  hastily  dismounted,  and  rushed  into 
the  cabin  with  their  usual  violence  and  impetuosity,  each  being  armed 
with  a  carbine  and  bayonet. 

''Hallo!"  said  the  leader,  whose  nane  was  Sharpe;  '< what's  here? 
whamming  sickness*  is  it  ?" 

'<  No,"  said  Father  Boche ;  "  it  is  death  I" 

'*  Ay !  shamming  death,  then.  Never  mind ;  we'U  soon  see  that* 
Come,  Steele,  give  him  a  prod — a  gentle  one — and  I'll  engage  it'll 
make  him  find  tongue,  if  anything  will." 
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Steele,  to  whom  tliis  waa  addresBed,  drew  his  bayonet,  and  com'* 
menced  screwing  it  on,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  his  orders. 

*'A  devilish  good  trick,  too^"  said  he;  '*aad  the  first  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  practised  on  us  yet  $  here  goes" 

Up  to  this  moment  0*Regan's  wife  sat  beside  the  dead  body  of 
her  husband,  without  either  word  or  motion.  A  smile  of — ^it 'night 
be  satisfaction,  perhaps  eren  joy,  at  his  release,  or  it  might  be  htitred, 
was  on  her  face,  and  in  her  eye ;  but  when  the  man  pointed  his 
bayonet  at  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  she  started  to  her  knees,  and 
opening  out  her  arms,  ezchumed'*^ 

"  Here's  my  heart,  and  through  that  heart  your  bayonet  will  go, 
before  it  touches  his  body*  Oh,  if  tfou  have  hearts  in  your  bodies, 
you  will  surely  spare  the  dead !" 

**  Here  goes,  ma'am,**  the  fellow  repeated,  **  and  you  had  better  lave 
that ;  we're  not  in  the  habit  of  being  checked  by  the  like  of  you,  at 
any  mtab  ^rmmy  mfyonr  cvead." 

'^  I  am  not  afeared  to  profess  my  creed,  ntxrvahiwed  of  it,**  she 
exclaimed ;  **  and  if  it  went  to  that,  I  would  die  for  it ;  but  I  teV 
you,  that  before  your  bayonet  touches  the  dead  body  of  my  husband, 
it  must  pass  through  my  heart!" 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Mary,"  said  the  priest;  'Hhey  surely  cannot 
be  serious.  It's  not  possible  that  any  being  in  the  shape  of  man 
could  be  guilty  of  such  a  sacrilegious  outrage  upon  the  dead  as  they 
threaten." 

<<  What,  is  it  your  business  ?"  said  the  leader;  go  and  tare  off  your 
masses,  and  be  hanged ;  none  of  your  Popish  interference  here,  or 
it'll  be  worse  for  you  I  I  say  the  fellow's  not  dead ;  he's  only  scheming. 
Come,  Alick,  put  the  woman  aside,  and  tickle  him  up." 

*' Keep  aside,  I  tell  you,"  said  Steele,  again  addressing  her;  ''keep 
aside,  my  good  woman,  till  I  obey  my  orders,  and  don't  provoke 
me." 

FaUier  Roche  was  again  advancing  to  remonstrate  with  him,  Uft 
the  man's  determination  seemed  likely  to  get  stronger  by  opposition, 
when,  just  as  the  bayonet,  which  had  already  passed  under  the 
woman's  arm,  was  within  a  few  inches  of  ORegan's  body,  he  felt 
himself  dragged  forcibly  back,  and  Baymond*na-hattha  stood  before 
him,  having  seized  both  carbine  and  bayonet  with  a  strong  grip. 

** Don't  do  that,"  he  exclaimed;  "don't — ^you'd  hurt  him;  sure 
you'd  hurt  poor  Hughl" 

The  touching  simplicity  of  this  language,  which,  to  a  heart  pos- 
sessing the  least  tincture  of  humanity,  would  have  had  more  force 
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than  the  strongoat  argument,  was  thrown  away  upon  him  to  whom  it 
was  direeted. 

<^Flui|^  the  blasted  idiot  off"  shouted  Sharpe ;  '<don't  you  see  he 
has  let  the  cat  out  o'  the  bag — how  could  the  man  be  hurted  if  he  was 
dead?    I  knew  it  was  a  schame." 

To  throw  Baymond  off,  howeTer,  was  easier  said  than  done,  as  the 
fellow  found  on  attempting  it.  A  struggle  commenced  between  them» 
whichy  though  yiolent,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Rajrmond's  eye 
got  turbidy  and  glared  with  a  red,  fiery  light;  but  otherwise  his 
complexion  did  not  change.  By  a  vehement  twist,  he  wrenched  the 
anfts  out  of  Steele's  hands,  hurling  him  from  him,  at  the  same  time, 
with  such  force,  that  he  fell  on  the  floor  with  a  crash. 

"Now,'*  said  he,  pointing  the  bayonet  to  his  neck,  "would  you  like 
it?-^ha,  ha!— think  of  that.** 

Four  carbinea*-*tbe  whole  party  consisting  of  five— •were  imme- 
diately levelled  at  him;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  half  a  minute 
more  would  have  closed  both  his  existence  and  his  history,  had  not 
Father  Roche  and  the  widow  both  succeeded,  with  aoxas  diffieulty, 
in  di^wing  him  back  Irom  the  prostrate  offiaer  of  justice.  Baymond, 
after  a  little  time,  gave  up  the  arms;  but  his  eye  still  biased  at  his 
opponent,  with  a  i^are  liwi  could  not  be  misunderstood. 

Harman,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  alter- 
catiap,  now  interfered ;  and  with  feelings  which  he  found  it  nearly 
impossible  to  restrain,  pointed  out  to  them  the  wanton  cruelty  of 
such  conduct  towards  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  "  I  am  ashamed 
of  yon,"  said  he,  "as  countrymen-— as  Irishmen.  Your  treatment 
of  this  poor,  heart-broken  woman,  amidst  her  desolation  and  sorrow, 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  country  that  gave  you  birth,  and  to  the  religion 
you  profess— if,  indeed,  you  profess  any." 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,  '^  said  Sharpe,  "  what  is  it  you  say 
about  my  religion  ?  I  tell  you  I'll  allow  no  man  to  spake  a  syllable 
against  my  religion ;  so  keep  quiet,  if  you're  wise,  and  don't  attack 
that,  otherwise  don't  be  surprised  if  I  make  you  danee  the  devil's 
hornpipe  in  half  a  shake — great  a  hairo  as  you  are." 

"And  yet  you  felt  no  scruple  in  just  now  insulting  religioo,  in 
the  person  of  this  reverend  gentleman  who  never  offended  you." 

"  Him  \  why  what  the  hell  is  he  but  a  priest  ?" 

"And  the  more  entitled  to  your  respect  on  that  account;  but 
since  you  are  so  easily  excited  in  defence  of  your  own  creed,,  why 
so  ready  to  attack  in  auch  offensive  and  insulting  language  that  of 
another?" 
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''Come,  come,  Sharpe,''  said  another  of  them,  ''are  we  to  be  here 
all  day ;  whatever  we're  to  do  let  us  do  it  at  once.  If  the  fellow's 
dead,  why  he  has  had  a  devilish  good  escape  of  it,  and  if  not,  let  us 
clap  him  on  a  horse — that  is,  provided  he's  able  to  travel.  I  think 
myself  he  has  got  the  start  of  us,  and  that  the  wind's  out  of  him." 

'*  Take  your  time,  said  Steele,"  who  felt  anxious  to  avenge  his 
defeat  upon  some  one,  "  we  must  know  that  before  ever  we  leave 
the  house — and  by  the  great  Boyne,  the  fifst  person  that  goes  be- 
tween me  and  him  will  get  the  contents  of  this ;  and  as  he  uttered 
the  words,  he  cooly  and  deliberately  cocked  the  gun,  and  was  ad- 
vancing, as  before,  to  the  dead  body. 

"Hold  back,"  said  Harman,  in  a  voice  which  made  the  man 
start,  whilst,  with  a  firm  tread  and  resolute  eye,  he  stood  face  to 
face  before  him;  "hold  back,  and  dare  not  to  violate  that  sacred 
and  awful  privilege,  which,  in  every  country  and  creed  under 
heaven,  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  defenceless  dead.  What  can  be 
your  object  in  this  ?  are  you  men — ^have  you  the  spirit,  the  courage 
of  men  ?  If  you  are  human  beings,  is  not  the  sight  of  that  un- 
happy fellow-creature — I  hope  he  is  happy  now — stretched  out  in 
death  before  you,  sufficient,  by  the  very  stillness  of  departed  life,  to 
calm  the  brutal  frenzy  of  your  passions?  Have  you  common 
courage?  No;  I  tell  you  to  your  teeth  that  none  but  spiritless 
caitiffs  and  cowards  would,  in  the  presence  of  death  and  sorrow — in 
the  miserable  cabin  of  the  destitute  widow  and  her  orphan  boy — 
exhibit  the  ruffianly  outrages  of  men  who  are  wanton  in  their 
cruelty,  merely  because  they  know  there  is  none  to  resist  them; 
and  I  may  add,  because  they  think  that  their  excesses,  however 
barbarous,  will  be  shielded  by  higher  authority.  No;  I  tell  you, 
if  there  stood  man  for  man  before  you,  even  without  arms,  in  their 
hands,  you  would  not  dare  to  act  and  swagger  as  you  do,  or  to  play 
these  cruel  pranks  of  oppression  and  tyranny  any  where,  much  less 
in  the  house  of  death  and  affliction  I  Fie  upon  you ;  yon  are  a  dis* 
grace  to  everything  that  is  human — a  reproach  to  every  feeling  of 
manhood,  and  every  principle  of  religion." 

Hardened  as  they  were  by  the  habits  of  their  profligate  and  de- 
basing employment,  such  was  the  ascendancy  of  manly  truth  and 
moral  feeling  over  them,  that  for  a  minute  or  two  they  quailed 
under  the  indignant  glaAce  of  Harman.  Steele  drew  baok  his  gun, 
and  looked  around  on  his  companions  to  ascertain  their  feeling. 

"  Grentlemen,"  said  Father  Roche,  anxious  to  mollify  them  as 
much  as  he  could — "  gentlemen,  for  the  sake  of  that  poor,  heart* 
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brokoB,  widowed  womaD,  and  her  miaerable  orphan  son — ^for  her 
and  his  sake,  and  if  not  for  theirs,  then  for  the  sake  of  God  him* 
sel^  before  whose  awful  judgment-seat  we  must  aU  stand,  to  render 
an  account  of  our  works,  I  entreat — ^I  implore  you  ta  withdraw ;  do, 
gentlemen,  and  leaye  her  and  her  children  to  their  sorrows  and 
their  pisery,  for  the  worM  has  little  else  {or  them." 

*^  Fm  willing  to  go^"  said  a  fellow,  ironicalljr  called  HandscHue 
Hackel,  because  he  was  blind  of  an  eye  and  deeply  pock-pitted ; 
'^there-s  no  use  in  quarreUin'  with  a  woman  certainly^  and  I  don't 
think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  the  man's  death-»4ev]l  a  bit." 

''Well  said,  Vainus,"  exclaimed  Sharpe,  ''and  it  not  ten  days 
tnnoe  we  were  defrauded  of  Parra  Rhckan,  who  escaped  from  us  in 
Jemmy  BeiUy's  coffin,  when  we  thought  to  nab  him  in  the  wf^e* 
house ;  and  when  we  went  away  didn't  they  set  him  at  large,  and 
then  go  back  to  bury  the  man  that  was  dead.  Now,  how  do  you 
know,  Vamus,  my  purty  boy,  that  this  feUow's  not  playin'  us  a 
trick  o'  the  sane  ook>ttr  ?" 

^'  Gome,  come,"  8«d  another  of  them  who  had  not  yet  spoken, 
"  it's  4tisy  to  know  that.  Curse  me,  Steele,  if  you  don't  give  him  a 
tickle,  I  will,  that's  aU-^we're  losin'  the  day,  and  I  want  my 
breakfast'^livii^  or  dead,  and  be  hanged  to  him ;  I'm  starved  for 
want  of  something  to  eat-^aod  to  drink  too—'^e  be  quick  I  tell  you  " 

^Yerp  well,  my  buck,"  said  Steele,   "that's   your   sort-^here 
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He  once  more  advanced,  with  a  savage  determination,  to  effect 
his  purpose,  when  the  priest  gently,  and  in  a  mild  spirit  of  remon- 
strance, laid  his  hand  tipcm  his  shoulder ;  but  he  had  scarcely  done 
so,  when  one  of  them  seized  him  by  the  coUar,  and  flung,  or  rather 
attempted  to  fling,  him  back  with  great  violence. 

"Go  on,  Steele,"  shouted  the  last  speaker,  whose  name  was 
Harpur — "  go  on,  and  be  cursed,  man,  we  will  support  you." 

The  words,  however,  were  scarcely  out  of  his  lips,  when  Ray- 
mond, his  eye  glaring  like  that  of  a  tiger  with  the  wildness  of  un- 
tamed resentment^  sprung  upon  him  with  a  bound,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment they  once  more  grappled  together.  It  was,  however,  only  for 
a  moment — ^for  by  the  heavy  blow  he  received  from  Raymond,  the 
man  staggered  and  fell,  but  ere  he  reached  the  ground,  the  gun, 
which  had  been  ineffectually  aimed  at  the  poor  fool,  went  off,  and 
lodged  its  contents  in  the  heart  of  the  last  speaker,  who  staggered, 
groaned,  and  ML  lifeless  where  he  stood. 

For  a  minute  or  so  this  fatal  and  unexpected  catastrophe  stunned 
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them.  They  looked  upon  each  other  amaxed  and  apparently 
stapified.  "What,**  cried  Sharpe,  '<is  Harpur  dead?"  Two  of 
them  then  placed  their  armB  against  the  wall,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature  of  the  injury  inflicted. 

At  this  moment,  Sharpe,  who  saw  at  once  the  man  was  indeed 
lifeless,  raised  his  gun,  about  to  take  aim  at  Raymond,  when  a  blow 
from  Harman  felled  him  to  the  earth. 

'^And  here's  for  your  kindness,  Mister  Harman,"  shouted  Steele ; 
but  ere  the  words  were  uttered,  (^Regan's  wife  threw  herself  upon 
him  so  effectually,  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to  avail  himself  of  his 
fire-arms. 

''Fight  now,"  she  shouted  in  Irish;  ''it  is  for  your  lives — ^it  is  for 
the  widow — for  the  orphan — ^for  the  bed  of  death — and  the  dead  that's 
upon  it — ^fight  now,  for  God  will  be  with  us!  May  his  strength  and 
power  be  in  your  arms  and  your  hearts,  prays  the  woeful  widow  this 
day!  Villain — ^villain,"  she  shouted,  "I  have  you  powerless  now; 
but  it's  the  strength  of  God  that  is  in  me,  and  not  my  own  I" 

The  conflict  that  ensued  now  was  bitter,  savage,  deadly.  The 
moment  Sharpe  was  knocked  down  Raymond  flew  to  their  fire- 
arms—handed one  to  Harman,  and  kept  the  other  himself.  The 
men  who  used  them  were  fierce,  and  powerful,  and  crueL  In  a 
moment  a  furious  contest  took  place.  The  four  men  immediately 
grappled — each  one  attempting  tp  wrest  the  gun  from  his  antagonist. 
Raymond,  whose  passions  were  now  roused  so  as  to  resemble  the 
ravenous  fury  of  madness  itself,  at  one  time  howled  like  a  beast  of 
prey,  and  shouted,  and  screamed,  and  laughed  with  maniac  wild* 
ness  that  was  enough  to  make  almost  any  heart  quaiL  His  eyes 
blazed,  his  figure  dilated,  his  muscles  stood  out,  his  mouth  was 
white  with  froth,  and  his  eye-brows  were  knit  into  a  deep  and 
deadly  scowl.  Altogether  his  appearance  was  frightful  and  ap- 
palling. 

Harman  was  still  better  matched^  and  the  struggle  with  his  foe 
was  for  some  time  doubtful  enough,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  resolute  men  in  the  whole  parish.  A  power- 
ful tug  for  the  gun  now  took  place,  each  pulling  in  opposite  direc- 
tions with  aU  his  might.  At  length  a  thought  struck  Harman,  who  all 
at  once  let  the  gun  go,  when  the  other,  having  no  longer  resisting  power 
to  sustain  him,  fell  back  upon  the  fioor,  and  in  an  instant  Harman's 
knee  was  on  his  chest  and  the  gun  in  his  possession.  The  man 
ground  his  teeth,  and  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  black  scowl  of 
hatredt  exclaimed*- 
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"  It  is  your  tarn  now,  but  I  will  have  mme.** 

**  Yoa  have  bad  jours  too  long,  70a  yiUain,''  replied  the  other; 
"bat  in  the  meantime  I  will  teach  70a  to  respect  the  bed  of  death 
and  the  afflictions  of  a  widow." 

Sa7ing  which,  he  yigoroasl7  applied  the  but  of  the  gun  to  his  ribs, 
until  he  had  rendered  him  an7thing  but  disposed  for  further  conflict. 

Both  victories  were  achieved  much  about  the  same  time,  Ba7-> 
mond's  opponent  being  far  the  more  8everel7  punished  of  the  two. 
What,  however,  was  their  surprise,  after  each  had  expelled  his  man 
from  the  cabin,  to  find  Steele  down,  his  gun  lying  on  one  side, 
CKRegan's  wife  fastened  on  his  throat,  and  himself  panting  and 
almost  black  in  the  face ! 

^Here  now!''  she  exclaimed,  'Mhe  battle  of  the  widow  was  well 
fought,  and  Gk>d  gave  us  strength.    Put  this  man  out  with  the  rest." 

This  was  accordingly  done,  but  as  in  the  case  of  his  companions, 
the  gun  for  the  present  was  retained. 

**  See  now,"  she  proceeded,  still  in  Irish,  *' what  the  hand  of  a  weak 
woman  can  do,  when  her  heart  is  strengthened  b7  Grod  against 
cruelty  and  oppression.  What  made  that  strong  man  weak  in  my 
grasp?  Because  he  knew  that  the  weakness  of  the  widow  was  his 
ahame*-4he  touch  of  her  hand  took  awa7  his  strength;  and  what 
had  he  within  or  about  him  to  depend  on  ?  could  he  look  in  upon  his 
wicked  heart,  and  be  strong  ?  could  he  look  upon  the  darkness  of  a 
bad  conscience,  and  be  strong  ?  could  he  look  on  me-— upon  m7  dead 
husband,  and  his  bed  of  death,  and  be  strong  ?  No ;  and  above  all, 
could  he  look  up  to  the  Almighty  God  in  heaven,  and  be  strong?  No- 
no— no— but  from  all  these  /  gained  strength — ^for  surely,  surely^  I 
had  it  not  in  myself  I" 

She  uttered  these  sentiments  with  wonderful  energy,  and  indeed, 
from  the  fire  in  her  eye,  and  the  flush  of  her  cheek,  it  was  evident 
she  was  highly  excited.  Father  Roche  who  had  been  engaged,  and, 
indeed,  had  enough  to  do  in  keeping  the  poor  child  quiet  and  aloof 
from  the  fray,  especially  from  his  mother,  now  entreated  that  she 
would  endeavour  to  compose  herself,  as  she  had  reason  to  thank  God, 
he  said,  that  neither  she  herself  nor  her  resolute  defenders  had  sus- 
tained any  personal  injury.  She  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  him — 
for  on  looking  on  the  body  of  her  husband  she  almost  bounded  over 
to  the  bed,  and  kneeling  down  rapturously,  and  in  a  spirit  of  enthu- 
siastic triumph,  kissed  his  lips. 

**  Now,  my  husband,^  said  she,  **  we  have  fought  and  gained  the 
victory — no  insult  did  you  get — no  dishonour  on  your  lowly  bed 
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where  you're  sleepin'  your  last  sleep.  Hugh,  ilo  you  kno«r»  Mtbore, 
how  the  wife  of  your  heart  fought  for  you  ?  Your  own  poor,  weak, 
sorrowful,  heart-broken,  but  loving  wife,  that  was  as  feeble  as  an 
infant  this  momin'  I  But  who  gave  her  the  strength  to  put  down  a 
strcMig  and  wicked  man  ?  The  God — ^the  good  God — and  to  him  be  die 
glory  I — ^in  whose  bosom  you  are  now  happy.  Ay,  we  coaqiiered — > 
ha — ^ha — ha ! — ^we  conquered — ^we  conquered — ^ha— ha — ha  I" 

The  dead  body  of  Harpur  in  the  meantime  had  been  reokoved  by 
his  companions,  who  it  was  evident  felt  as  much,  if  not  more,  bitter- 
ness at  their  own  defeat,  Uian  they  did  by  the  fatal  aoddent  which 
deprived  him  of  life. 

Scarcely  had  the  wild  triumph  of  O'Regan^s  wife  time  to  subside, 
when  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  tragical  incidents  of  this  bitter 
and  melancholy  morning  were  not  yet  completed. 

The  child  alluded  to  by  Harman  in  his  first  brief  conversation  with 
Father  Roche,  had  been  for  some  time  past  in  a  much  more  dangerous 
state  than  his  parents  suspected,  or  at  least  than  his  unhappy  mother 
did,  whose  principal  care  was  engrossed  by  the  situation  of  her  hus- 
band. The  poor  boy,  at  all  times  affectionate  and  uneomplainiag, 
felt  loth  to  obtrude  his  little  wants  and  sufferings  upon  her  attention, 
knowing  as  he  did,  that  owing  to  the  nursing  of  his  father,  she  was 
scarcely  permitted  three  hours'  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four.  If  he 
could  have  been  afforded  even  the  ordinary  comforts  of  a  sick  bed,  it 
is  possible  he  might  have  recovered.  The  only  drink  he  could  call 
for  was  ^'  the  black  water,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the  people,  and  his  only 
nutrition  a  dry  potato,  which  he  could  not  take;  the  bed  he  lay  upon 
was  damp  straw,  yet,  did  this  patient  child  never  utter  a  syllable  to 
dishearten  his  mother,  or  deepen  the  gloom  which  hung  over  the 
circumstances  of  the  family,  and  his  fathei^s  heart.  When  asked 
how  he  was,  he  uniformly  replied  '^  better,"  and  his  large,  lucid  ejeg 
would  faintly  smile  upon  his  poor  mother,  as  if  to  give  her  hope; 
after  which  the  desolate  boy  would  amuse  himself  by  handling  the 
bed-clothes  as  invalids  often  do,  or  play  with  the  humid  straw  of  his 
cold  and  miserable  bed,  or  strive  to  chat  with  his  mother. 

These  details  are  very  painful  to  those  whose  hearts  are  so  elegantly 
and  fashionably  tender  that  they  recoil  with  humane  horror  from 
scenes  of  humble  wretchedness  and  destitution.  It  is  good,  however, 
that  they  should  be  known  to  exist,  for  we  assure  the  great  and 
wealthy  that  they  actually  do  exist,  and  may  be  found  in  all  their 
sharpness  and  melancholy  truth,  within  the  evening  shadow  which 
falls  from  many  a  proufl  and  wealthy  dwelling  in  this  our  native  land. 
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After  ally  H  is  likely^  that  had  not  the  fearful  oecurrenoes  of  thia 
morning  taken  place,  their  sweet  boy  might  have  been  spared  to 
them.  The  shock,  however,  occasioned  by  the  diadiarge  of  the  gun, 
and  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  acting  upon  a  frame  so  feeble^  were 
more  than  he  could  bear.  '  Be  thia  as  it  may,  the  constables  were  not 
many  minutes  gone,  when,  to  their  surprise,  he  staggered  back  agaia 
out  of  his  little  room,  where  Father  Boohe  had  placed  him,  and 
tottering  across  the  floor,  slipped  in  the  deceased  man's  blood,  and 
felL  The  mother  flew  to  him,  but  Harman  had  already  raised  him 
up ;  when  on  his  feet,  he  kx^ed  at  the  blood  and  shuddered— a  still 
more  deadly  paleness  settled  on  his  face-^his  breath  came  short,  and 
his  lips  got  dry  and  parched-*-he  could  not  speak  nor  stand,  had  not 
Harman  supported  him.  He  looked  again  at  the  blood  with  horror, 
and  then  at  his  mother,  wldlst  he  shrank  up,  as  it  were,  into  himself, 
and  shivered  from  head  to  foot. 

^  Darling  of  my  heart,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  I  understand  you.  Bryan, 
our  treasui*e,  be  a  man  for  the  sake  of  your  poor  heart-broken  mother— 
I  will,  I  wiU,  my  darling  life,  I  will  wipe  it  off  of  you,  every  stain  of 
it — why  should  such  blood  and  my  innocent  son  come  together  ?" 

She  now  got  a  doth,  and  in  a  few  moments  left  not  a  trace  of  it 
upon  him.  He  had  not  yet  spoken,  but  on  finding  himself  cleansed 
from  it,  he  stretohed  out  his  hands,  thereby  intimating  that  he  wished 
to  go  to  her. 

*'  Do  you  not  perceive  a  bottle  on  the  shelf  there  ?**  said  Harman, 

**  it  contains  wine  which  I  brought  for  his -y**  he  checked  himself—* 

'*  Alas!  my  poor  boy,"  he  exclaimed  involuntarily,  ^<you  are  doubly 
dear  to  your  mother  now*  Mix  it  with  water,"  he  proceeded,  **  and 
give  him  a  little,  it  will  strengthen  and  revive  him." 

^  Better,"  said  Father  Roche  in  a  low  voice,  not  intended  for  his 
ear,  ''to  put  him  back  into  his  own  bed ;  he  is  not  now  in  a  state  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  his  woeful  loss." 

As  he  spoke,  the  boy  glanced  at  the  corpse  of  his  father,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  his  mother  put  the  wine  and  water  to  his  lips. 
He  was  about  to  taste  it,  but  on  looking  into  the  little  tin  porringer 
that  contained  it,  he  put  it  away  from  him,  and  shuddered  strongly. 

**  It's  red ;  it's  mixed  with  the  blood,"  said  he,  ''  and  I  can't ;"  and 
again  he  put  it  away  from  him. 

**  Bryan,  asthore,"  said  his  mother,  "  it's  not  blood ;  sure  it's 
wine  that  Mr.  Harman,  the  blessin'  of  God  be  upon  him,  brought 
to  you." 

He  turned  away  again,  however,  and  would  not  take  it.     **  Bring 
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me  to  toy  father,"  uid  he,  once  more  stretching  out  hi^  ums  towards 
his  mother,  "  let  me  stay  a  while  with  Aim." 

**  But  he's  uleep,  BrTan,"  said  Harman,  "and  Fm  enre  yon  would 
not  wish  to  awaken  him." 

"  I  would  like  to  kiw  him  then,"  he  replied,  "  and  to  sleep  a  while 
with  him." 

"  Och,  let  him,  poor  dariing,"  said  his  mother,  as  she  took  him  in 
her  arms,  "it  may  ease  his  little  heart,  and  then  hell  feel  satisfied." 

"  Well,  if  you're  allowed  to  go  to  him  won't  you  lie  very  quiet,  and 
not  speak  so  as  to  disturb  him  P"  said  Harman. 

"  Pm  tired,"  aud  the  ohiid,  "  and  I'd  like  to  sleep  in  his  bed.  I 
used  sometimes  to  do  it  befiire,  and  my  father  always  kept  his  arms 
about  me." 

His  mother's  features  became  convulsed,  and  she  looked  up  in 
mute  affliction  to  heaven ;  but  still,  notwithstanding  her  misery,  she 
was  unable  to  shed  one  tear. 

"False  of  my  heart,"  (euihla  maehrtt,)  she  said,  kissing  him, 
"  you  must  hare  your  innocent  and  lovin'  wish."  She  then  gently 
rused  the  bed-clothea  and  placed  him  beside  his  father. 

The  poor  pale  boy  sat  up  in  the  bed  for  about  a  minute,  during 
which  he  glanced  at  the  still  features  of  the  departed,  then  at  his 
mother,  and  then  at  the  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor,  and  agdn  he 
shnddered.  All  at  once,  however,  he  started,  and  looked  about  him} 
but  in  a  manner  that  betokened  delight  rather  than  alarm — his  eyes 
brightened— .and  an  expression  ahnoet  of  radiance  aettled  upon  his 
fiwe.    "  Mother,"  sud  he,  "  kiss  me,  and  let  Hr.  Harman  kiss  me." 

They  both  did  so,  and  his  poor  mother  felt  her  heart  relieved  by 
the  happiness  depicted  on  his  face.  "Glory  be  to  God,"  she 
exclumed,  "  see  what  a  change  for  the  better  has  come  over  my 
blessed  child  t" 

Father  Roche  looked  at  Harman,  and  shook  his  head — "  Blessed 
he  will  be  soon,"  said  he  in  a  low  whisper,  "  the  child  is  dying." 

rted  again,  and  the  former  serenity  lit  op  his  pale 

1  are  better,  darling  of  my  life ;  yon  look  a  thonsand 

ban  you  did  a  while  ago." 

Led  into  her  face  and  smiled.    "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  but 

iriti" 

,  jewel  of  my  heart  ?" 

agun ;"  said  he,  looking  eageriy  and  delightedly  about 

el's  voice  i    4hat's  three  times  it  called  me,  but  it 
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did*nt  come  from  the  bed,  although  he's  in  it.  I  will  kiss  him  and 
then  sleep — ^but  I  will  miss  his  anna  from  about  me»  I  think." 

He  then  fixed  himself  beside  that  loving  parent,  aided  bj  his 
mother,  and  getting  his  arm  around  his  pulseless  neck,  he  kissed  him, 
and  laying  down  his  fair  head,  he  fell  asleep  in  that  a£^ting  posture. 
There  was  a  solemn  stillness  for  some  minutes,  and  a  strange  feeling 
of  fear  crept  over  his  mother's  heart.  She  looked  into  the  eyes  of 
those  who  were  about  her,  but  the  looks  they  returned  to  her  carried 
no  consolation  to  her  spirit. 

''  My  childl''  she  exclaimed ;  **  Oh,  my  child !  what  is  this  ?  Bryan^ 
my  life — ^my  light,  what  ails  you  P*  She  stooped,  and  gently  turning 
him  about  so  as  to  see  his  face,  she  looked  keenly  into  it  for  a  few 
moments,  and  there  certainly  was  the  same  seraphic  expression  which 
so  lately  lit  it  up.  Still  she  felt  dissatisfied,  till  putting  her  ear  to 
his  mouth  and  her  hand  to  his  heart,  the  woeful  truth  became  known 
to  her.  The  guiltless  spirit  of  her  fair-haired  son  had  followed  that 
of  his  father. 

When  the  afflicted  widow  saw  the  full  extent  of  her  loss,  she 
clasped  her  hands  together,  and  rose  up  with  something  of  a  hasty 
movement.  She  looked  about  the  miserable  cabin  for  a  moment,  and 
then  peered  into  the  face  of  every  one  in  the  room — all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  Raymond,  were  in  tears.  She  then  pressed 
her  temples,  as  if  striving  to  recollect  what  had  happened — sat  down 
again  beside  her  husband  and  child,  and,  to  their  astonishment,  began 
to  sing  an  old  and  melancholy  Irish  air,  in  a  voice  whose  wild  sweet- 
ness was  in  singular  keeping  with  its  mournful  spirit. 

To  the  bystanders  this  was  more  affecting  a  thousand  times  than 
the  most  vehement  and  outrageous  grief.  Father  Roche,  however, 
who  had  had  a  much  more  comprehensive  experience  than  his  com- 
panion, knew,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  it  would  not  last  long. 

Several  of  the  neighbours,  having  seen  the  dead  body  of  the  con- 
stable borne  away»  suspected  that  something  extraordinary  had 
occurred  on  the  mountain,  and  consequently  came  flocking  to  the 
cabin,  anxious  to  know  the  truth.  By  this  means  their  acquaintances 
were  brought  about  them ;  aid  in  every  shape,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
afforded,  was  administered,  and  in  a  short  time  they  had  a  little  stock 
of  meal,  butter,  milk,  candles,  and  such  other  simple  comforts  as  their 
poor  friends  and  neighbours  had  to  bestow.  Such  is  the  usual  kind- 
ness of  the  Irish  people  to  each  other  in  the  moments  of  destitution 
and  sorrow.  Nothing,  on  the  present  occasion,  could  surpass  their 
anxiety  in  ascertaining  the  wants  of  this  unhappy  fiunily ;  and  in 
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such  circumfitaiioes  it  is  that  the  honest  prmtiptings  of  the  humble 
heart,  and  its  sincere  participation  in  the  calamities  of  its  kindred 
poor)  are  known  to  shine  forth  with  a  lustre  which  nothing  but  its 
distance  from  the  observation  of  the  great>  or  their  own  wilful  blind*- 
ness  to  it»  could  preyent  from  being  seen  and  appreciated  as  it  ought. 

Having  seen  her  surrounded  by  friends  and  neighbourSy  Father 
Roche,  after  first  offering,  as  far  as  he  thought  he  could  reasonabij 
attempt  it,  some  kind  advice  and  consolation,  prepared  to  take  his  depar- 
ture with  Harman,  leaving  Raymond  behind  them,  who  indeed  refused 
to  go.  **  No,"  siud  he ;  ^^  I  can  feed  Dickey  here.  But  sure  they'll 
want  me  to  run  messages ;  Pm  active  and  soople,  an'  I'll  go  every 
place,  for  Mary  can't.  But  tell  me,  is  the  purty  boy,  the  fair-haired 
boy  asleep,  or  what? — tell  meP' 

^  Why  do  you  ask,  Raymond  ?"  said  Father  Roche* 

**  Bekase  I  love  him,"  replied  Raymond,  *<  and  I  hope  he'll  waken ! 
I  would  like  to  see  him  kiss  his  father  again ;  but  Tm  afeard  some- 
how I  never  wiU.  If  he  wakens  PU  give  him  the  cock,  any  how ;  bad 
luck  to  me  but  I  wiUl" 

'<  Hush,"  said  the  priest,  whilst  a  tear  started  to  his  eye  at  this 
most  artless  exhibition  of  affection  for  the  child ;  '<  don't  swear,  Ray^ 
iiiond.  The  sweet  boy  will  never  waken  in  this  world ;  but  he  will 
in  heaven,  where  he  is  awake  already,  and  where  you  will  see  him 
again." 

*^t  would  rather  see  him  here,"  replied  the  other;  <<  and  I  wish  I 
had  gev  him  the  cock  first,  wh^  he  came  out  of  the  room ;  but  what'U 
she  do  without  his  white  head  before  her  ?  What'll  ske  do,  and  not 
have  tkai  to  look  at  ?  But  stop,"  said  Raymond ;  **  wait  a  minute, 
and  we'll  socm  see  whether  he'll  waken  or  not." 

He  then  went  into  the  little  room  where  the  poor  child  had  lain 
during  his  illness,  and  immediately  returned,  bearing  the  cock  in  his 
hands. 

**  Wait,"  said  he ;  *^  I  was  bringing  the  bird  to  poor  little  Bryan, 
for  I  promised  it  to  him.    We'll  see,  we'll  see." 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  he  placed  the  bird  down  on  the  child's 
bosom,  and  called  out-^ 

"  Br3ran,  here's  your  present  for  you,  that  I  promised  you ;  won't 
yott  waken  ?  Spake ;  open  your  blue  eyes,  achora  machree,  and  look 
at  the  fine  bird  I  brought  you." 

It  was  a  most  affecting  little  incident ;  for  the  contrast  between 
tlie  fiery  scintillations  that  flashed  from  the  eye  of  the  noble  bird, 
and  the  utter  unbroken  stillness  of  death,  as  its  character  was  ao 
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moumfaUj  impressed  upon  the  fair  sweet  features  of  innocence,  was 
indeed  such  as  few  parental  hearts  could  withstand.  Rajmond  looked 
awhile,  as  if  even  he  had  been  struck  by  it. 

"  Ab,  no^"  said  he,  going  down  to  his  mother ;  '*  no,  Mary,  he  will 
never  Waken ;  and  then  what  will  you  do  for  Bryan's  white  head  ?" 

"  Whist  I"  she  replied ;  ''  whist,  and  I'll  sing  you  a  song.  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do  now  but  to  sing  and  be  happy — 

"  *  Farewell  &ther,  farewell  mother, 
Farewell  firiends,  and  farewell  foes ; 
I  now  will  go  and  conrt  some  other. 
For  love  It  was  the  causer  of  all  my  woes.' 

''  An'  so  it  was,"  she  said  ;  **  for  I  did  love  some  one,  I  think  ;  but 
who  they  were,  or  where  they  are  gone  to,  I  cannot  telL  Is  your 
name,"  she  added,  her  eye  blazing  as  she  spoke  to  Raymond,  ^*  is  your 
name  M'Clutchy  ?" 

'SSay  it  is,"  suggested  one  of  the  neighbours;  ''maybe  it  may 
startle  the  poor  thing  into  her  senses." 

**  That's  not  very  likely,"  replied  another,  "  for  it  has  jstartled  her 
out  of  them  ;  God  in  his  mercy  pity  her !" 

Raymond,  however,  adopted  the  first  suggestion,  without  knowing 
why ;  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice — 

**  Ay  is  it ;  my  name  is  Yal  the  Vulture,  that  commands  the  blood- 
hounds." 

The  creature  started — ^became  for  a  moment  as  if  convulsed — ^then 
proceeded  at  a  speed  that  was  incredible,  Bcreaming  frightfully,  across 
the  dark  and  desolate  scenery  that  surrounded  the  house.  It  was  in 
vain  to  pursue  her ;  for  there  was  none  there  capable  of  doing  it  with 
success,  unless  Raymond,  who  understood  not  that  she  had  become 
insane. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

A  DIAIiOGUE,  EXHIBITING  SINOULAR  FBINCIFLES  OF  JUSTICE — SOLO- 
MON'S TRACTS  AND  TEIUMFH  —  A  SINCERE  CONVERT — DARBY'S 
VIEWS  OF  RELIGION — FOLL  DOOUN's  HONESTT^-SOLOMON's  CHRIS- 
TIAN GENEROSITY  TO  A  MAN  IN  DIFFICULTY — ^M^LOUGHLIN  AND 
BIS  FAMILY. 

The  extraordinary  scene  which  we  have  just  detailed  as  occurring  in 
the  mountain  hut,  took  place  on  Saturday  morning,  and  about  twelve 

M 
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on  the  subsequent  Monday,  the  following  dialogue  passed  between 
honest  Val  and  his  son,  Philip  the  graceful. 

'^That  was  a  most  unlucky  accident  that  happened  Harpur  on 
Saturday,"  said  Val,  dryly,  and  looking  with  a  good  deal  of  signifi- 
cance at  the  other. 

**  Unlucky,"  said  Phil ;  ^  faith  and  honour,  my  good  father,  I  don't 
know  what  to  think." 

**  You  don't,  Phil  I"  replied  Val;  "  why,  what  the  deuce  could  you 
deem  more  unlucky  than  to  be  shot  stone  dead,  without  a  moment's 
notice." 

Phil's  colour  went  a  little  at  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  fate ;  but 
on  observing  an  expression  of  peculiar  complacency  lurking  in  his 
father's  eye,  it  returned  again,  and,  after  a  little  assurance,  settled 
down  into  its  original  hue. 

**  To  himself,  certainly,"  said  Phil,  '*  it  was  a  bad  business ;  no  one 
can  deny  that." 

**  But,  my  excellent  son,  Phil,  it  may  turn  out  a  very  lucky  inci- 
dent for  us  in  the  meantime.  He  is,  Phil,  a  wise  man  in  this  world 
who  can  turn  the  misfortunes  or  crimes  of  others  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. There  is  Harman  for  instance,  Phil ;  now  I  believe  you  are 
not  excessively  attached  to  him." 

*«  I  hate  him  as  I  do  hell,"  replied  PhiL 

<<  Yeiy  good ;  you  hate  him  as  you  do  hell ;  well,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  M'Loughlin,  his  partner  in  the  manufactory,  and  his 
joint  lessee  in  their  farm ;  now  I  hate  him  as  I  do — I  was  about  to 
say  the  devil — ^but  I  feel  loth  to  render  that  misrepresented  gentleman 
an  injustice — ^that  is,  if  there  be  such  a  gentleman — ^which,  with  my 
worthy  father,  I  much  doubt.  Don't  you  think  now  it  is  a  fortunate 
thing  that  we  can  indict  Harman  for  Harpur's  murder?  I  really 
think,  and  it  is  said,  he  murdered  him.  We  would  include  the  priest 
in  the  indictment  as  an  accessory,  but  that  might  be  attended  with 
personal  danger ;  and  the  less  real  danger  we  incur  the  better  for 
ourselves." 

**  Faith  and  honour,  father,  that  doctrine's  worthy  of  an  oracle — 
as,  indeed,  most  of  what  you  say  is." 

**  But  mark  me,  Phil,  our  object  is  simply  his  ruin,  not  hb  death. 
Let  us  beggar  M'Loughlin  and  him,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  country. 
No,  no ;  not  the  death  of  either  of  them ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
wish  them  to  live,  if  it  was  only  that  they  might  feel  my  revenge, 
and  that  I  knew  they  felt  it.  I  would  not  hang  them  if  I  could,  for 
my  own  sake."     He  got  pale,  ground  his  teeth,  knit  his  black,  beetle 
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brows,  and  exhibited  that  diabolical  cast  of  features  for  which  he  was 
remarkable  whenever  his  evil  passions  began  to  stir  in  his  heart 

'^Now,**  said  he  to  Phil,  ^<keep  a  close  mouth  above  all  things,  for 
we  must  proceed  with  caution.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Lord 
Cumber,  in  which,  at  my  private  suggestion,  he  declines  to  renew 
their  leases.  Indeed,  on  serious  consideration,  I  have  recently  advised 
him  to  grant  no  renewals,  except  in  cases  where  every  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  principles  of  the  parties.  The  want  of  a  lease  is  a 
very  wholesome  restriction  on  the  conduct  of  our  en^nies.  M*Slime 
opposes  me  in  this,  because  he  cannot  pocket  as  much  as  usual ;  but 
although  I  cannot  readily  break  with  him,  still  I  trust,  that  in  a  short 
time  I  shall  be  able  to  turn  his  flank  in  a  manner  for  which  he  is  but 
little  prepared.  I  have  reason  to  think  he  is  tampering  with  (^Drive 
—in  fact,  (VDrive  told  me  as  much ;  (yDrive,  however,  is  at  work 
for  me,  although  honest  Solomon  does  not  suspect  him.  The  pious 
attorney,  who  is  bestowing  more  of  his  attention  to  religion  than 
ever,  has  got  bitten  by  the  Conversion  manic^  and  thinks  he  will  be 
charged  with  a  neglect  of  his  gifts,  as  he  calls  them,  unless  he  can 
produce  a  live  convert  actually  made  by  his  own  hands.  I  accord- 
ingly suggested  to  (VDrive  to  consult  him  on  some  religious  scruples 
that  he  is  supposed  to  have  felt  from  the  perusal  of  a  tract  written  by 
M^SHme  himself.'' 

*' Why,"  said  Phil,  "are  you  not  aware  that  he  gave  me  three  or 
four  dozen  of  them  for  gratuitous  distribution,  as  he  calls  it?  Tes,  it 
is  called  *  The  Beligious  Attorney ;  being  a  Reconcilement  between 
Honesty  and  Law,  or  a  Blessed  Union  between  Light  and  Darkness ; 
by  Solomon  M'Slime,  attomey-at-law.'  ** 

**  Which  tract,"  continued  Yal,  **  was  written  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  recommending  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  religious  world  afore- 
said, more,  by  the  way,  as  an  attorney  than  as  a  Christian.  And  a 
very  good  speculation  it  proved ;  for,  whereas  he  was  then  scarcely 
able  to  make  both  ends  meet  by  mere  professional  roguery,  and 
dressed  in  a  black  gown — ^which  you  know  he  always  wears  in  court ; 
yet  he  no  sooner  threw  the  cloak  of  religion  over  that,  than  he  ad- 
vanced rapidly — and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is  now  privately  a 
usurious  discounter  of  bills." 

*^  Faith  and  honour,  now,  father,  do  you  tell  me  so  ?" 

**  If  s  fact,  Philip,  my  son,  and  what  is  more — ^but  the  truth  is,  that 
neither  he  nor  I  can  alford  to  quarrel  with  each  other." 

**  Why,  father  ?  what* s  that  *  more'  you  were  going  to  add  P' 

*'  At  this  present  time,  Phil,  it  must  be  secret — ^but  it  is  arranged 
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between  him  and  me,  that  he  is  to  succeed  Harman  in  Beleveen ; 
whilst  70U  are  to  come  in  for  M'Loughlin's  holding." 

**  For  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  drink  your  health  to-nighty 
my  old  boy — upon  my  honour  and  soul  you  are  an  excellent  old  cock, 
and  Fm  very  proiid  of  you." 

*^  Go  ahead,  Phil;  no  n6nsense.  But  stay,  are  those  fellows  of 
mine  come  yet?  I  shall  receive  their  informations,  and  have 
Harman  in  the  stone  jug  before  night.  It  is  a  bad  case  of  murder 
committed  upon  a  man  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  do  you  see,  Phi], 
and  consequently  I  cannot  take  baiL" 

**  No,  certainly  not,  captain — as  Darby  says ;  certainly  not,  plaise 
your  worship — ha,  ha,  ha !" 

''Come,  Phil,  keep  quiet;  it  is  now  time  that  operations 'should 
seriously  commence.  I  have  gained  most  of  my  points,  thank—- 
Valentine  M'Clutchy,  at  all  events.  I  am  Head  Agent ;  you  are 
my  Deputy;  Master  of  an  Orange  Lodge — a  Magistrate,  and  write 
J.P.  after  my  name^^Captain  and  Paymaster  in  the  Castle  Cumber 
cavalry,  and  you  Lieutenant ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  thanks 
to  my  zeal  and  activity  in  the  Protestant  cause,  I  am  at  length  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Panel  of  the  county.  Phil,  my  boy,  there  is 
nothing  like  religion  and  loyalty  when  well  managed,  but  other- 
wise— " 

**  They  are  not  worth  a  feather,"  replied  Phil ;  **  right,  captain — 
there's  an  oracle  again." 

<'  And,  Phil,  my  son,  what  is  there  wrong  in  this  ?  In  fact,  there 
is  scarcely  a  better  capital  to  trade  on  than  religion  and  loyally. 
Tou  know  what  I  mean,  Phil ;  oot  the  tkingsy  if  there  he  such 
things,  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  doubt ;  but  that  principle  which 
causes  one  man  to  hate  another,  in  proportion  to  its  influence  over 
him." 

"  Ay,"  said  Phil,  **  just  as  you  and  I,  who  have  not  got  a  touch  of 
true  religion  in  our  whole  composition,  have  the  character  of  being 
two  of  the  staunchest  Protestants  in  the  county.'* 

<*  Yes,"  replied  the  father,  <<  and  in  this  case  the  fiction  is  as  good 
and  better  than  the  truth.  The  fiction,  Phil,  under  which  our 
religion  appears  is  our  own  interests — no,  I  am  wrong — the  fiction 
under  which  our  interest  appears  is  our  religion — ^that  is  the  way  of 
it;  and  the  truth  is,  Phil,  that  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every 
hundred  will  go  ninety-miles  for  their  interests,  before  they  will  go 
one  for  either  religion  or  truth — that's  the  way  of  it,  too.  However, 
pass  that — ^now  about  Poll  Doolin  and  the  hint  I  gave  you  ?" 
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"  Why,  you  know,  at  that  time  matters  were  not  ripe  for  it.  Don't 
you  remember  telling  me  so  yourself?^ 

'*  I  do,  but  I  speak  of  your  present  intentions." 

^  Faith,  my  present  intentions  would  be  to  marry  the  girl,  Papist 
though  she  be,  if  I  could ;  but  as  thaf  s  out  of  the  question,  I  will 
now  fdlow  up  your  hint." 

"  Then  you  had  better  see  PoU,  and  go  on  with  it.  Are  you 
aware,  besides,  that  the  concern  is  tottering  ?" 

'*  The  manufactory  ?    No — is  that  possible  ?" 

*'  It  is  a  fact ;  but  you  know  not  how  honest  Solomon  and  I  have 
been  at  work.  It  is  tottering.  Lieutenant  M'Clutchy,  and  in  a  short 
time  you  will  see  what  you  shall  see." 

**  Well,"  said  Phil,  *'  so  far  everything  is  turning  out  very  f<Htunate 
for  us ;  but  I  think,  Captain,  that  you  are  one  of  those  men  who  are 
bom  under  what  they  call  a  lucky  planet ;  eh,  old  boy  ?" 

"  Well,  I  think  so;  but  in  the  meantime  see  Poll  Doolin,  and  after 
that  pay  a  visit  to  my  father.  The  old  scoundrel  is  upon  his  last 
legs,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  paying  him  some  attention  now. 
You  are  not  a  favourite  of  his;  so  smooth  him  down  as  much  as  you 
can.  I  don't  myself  expect  that  he  will  remember  either  of  us  in  his 
will ;  but,  as  he  is  hasty  and  capricious,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
effect  a  favourable  impression  might  have  upon  him." 

**  Neither  are  you  a  favourite  with  Isabel,  or  Jezabel,  as  he  calls 
her." 

**No,  I  made  a  bad  move  there;  but,  after  all,  what  did  I, 
or  rather,  what  could  I,  lose  by  neglecting  her  ?  Did  she  not  succeed 
in  banishing  every  one  of  his  relatives  from  about  him  ?  It  was 
neither  her  interest  nor  her  inclination  to  keep  in  with  his  friends  ; 
go  and  seo  him,  at  all  events ;  reconnoitre,  and  report  accordingly  ; 
and  now,  if  these  fellows  are  come,  let  them  be  sent  in." 

Phil  accordingly  withdrew  to  follow  up  his  own  speculations,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  our  friends,  who  so  bravely  distinguished  themjselves 
in  the  widow's  cabin,  entered  the  office. 

Yal,  like  most  of  his  class  and  experience,  was  forced  to  undergo 
strong  contests  between  the  vanity  occasioned  by  his  success  in  life, 
and  his  own  shrewd  sense  and  acute  perception  of  character.  When- 
ever he  could  indulge  that  vanity  without  allowing  its  gratification  to 
be  perceived  by  others,  he  always  did  so  ;  but  if  he  happened  to  have 
a  person  to  deal  with,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  sufficiently  keen  i>ene- 
ti'ation,  his  own  sagacity  always  checked  its  display.  No  man  ever 
puzzled  him  so  thoroughly  as  O'Drive,  who  so  varied  and  timed  his 
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flattery,  as  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alternation  between  a 
perception  of  the  fellow's  knavery,  and  a  belief  in  his  simplicitj  of 
heart.  On  one  occasion  he  would  exclaim  to  himself  or  Phil,  "  This 
(yDrive  is  a  desperate  knare — it's  impossible  that  he  can  be  honest;" 
and  again,  "Well,  well;  there  is  too  much  simplicitj  there,  too  much 
truth  unnecessarily  told,  to  allow  me  to  consider  that  poor  devil 
a  rogue— no,  he  is  honest"  The  consequence  was,  that  Darby  flat- 
tered him,  and  he  relished  it  so  strongly,  because  he  did  not  imagine 
it  was  intentional,  that  Darby  understood  his  weak  points,  in  that 
respect,  better  than  any  man  living.  This,  in  a  country  where  the 
people  are  shrewd  observers  in  general,  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
escape  their  observation  ;  nor  did  it.  Darby's  manner  was  so  natu- 
rally imitated  by  others,  that  even  the  keen  and  vigilant  Valentine 
M'Glutchy  was  frequently  overreached  without  being  at  all  con* 
sciotts  of  the  fact. 

When  the  men  of  the  Castle  Cumber  corps  came  in,  they  found 
their  captain  sitting,  or  rather  lolling,  in  a  deep-seated  arm-chair, 
dressed  in  a  morning  gown  and  red  Morocco  slippers.  He  was, 
or  appeared  to  be,  deeply  engaged  over  a  pile  of  papers,  parchments, 
and  letters,  and  for  about  a  minute  raised  not  his  head.  At  length 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  exclaimed  in  a  soliloquy — "  Just  so,  my 
Lord,  just  so ;  every  man  that  scruples  to  support  the  Protestant 
interests  will  meet  no  countenance  from  you;  ^nor  shall  he,  Mr. 
M*Clutchy,  from  you,  as  my  representative,'  you  add — 'and  I  beg 
you' — ^he  went  on  to  read  a  few  lines  further — '  to  transmit  me  the 
names  and  capacities  of  all  those  who  are  duly  active  on  my  property 
in  suppressing  disturbance,  convicting  criminals,  and  preserving  the 
peace ;  especially  those  who  are  remarkable  for  loyal  and  constitu- 
tional principles ;  such  are  the  men  we  will  cherish,  such  are  the 
men  we  must  and  ought  to  serve.'  It  is  very  true,  my  Lord,  it 
is  very  true  indeed,  and — '<  oh !  my  good  friends  I  beg  your  pardon  1 
I  hadn't  noticed  you — oh,  dear  me !  how  is  this  ?  Why  I  didn't 
imagine  you  had  been  so  sadly  abused  as  all  this  comes  to — ^this  is 
dreadful,  and  all  in  resisting  the  king's  warrant  against  the  murderer. 
But  how  did  it  happen  that  this  Harman  murdered  our  poor  friend 
Harpur?" 

*'  Harpur  is  done  for,  captain,  sure  enough;  there's  no  doubt  of  that" 

'*  Well,  it's  one  comfort  that  we  live  in  a  countiy  where  there  is 

justice,   my   friends.     Of  course  you   will  prosecute  him  for  this 

diabolical  murder :   I  sent  for  you  to  receive  your  informations,  and 

we  shall  lodge  him  in  gaol  before  night." 
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**  I  Would  raUier  prosecute  that  blackguard  Rimon  a  Hattba>"  said 
Steele,  whose  head  was  awfully  swollen  and  bound  up  with  a  hand- 
kerchief. *^  Bimon,  captain,  is  the  greatest  rascal  of  the  two-^he  is, 
by  Japurs.*^ 

**  Yes,  but  is  he  not  an  idiot,  Steele  ?  In  point  of  law  he  is  only 
a  fiction,  and  cannot  be  jHrosecuted." 

**  Ficti<Ki,  captain  ?  Sowl,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  fiction^— 
but  if  I'm  guessin'  properly,  heU  to  the  much  of  it  was  in  his  blows 
— ^look  at  how  my  head  is,  and  I  wish  you  could  see  my  ribs,  pUuse 
your  worshipb" 

''  Well,  but  let  us  come  to  the  most  important  matter  fir8t-*«nd 
before  I  go  further,  my  friends  and  brothers,  I  would  just  throw  out 
for  your  satisfaction  a  few  obseryations  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
you.  Recollect  that  in  this  business,  and  in  every  business  like  it, 
you  must  have  the  pleasure  at  least  of  reflecting  that  you  have  now  a 
magistrate  who  will  see  that  all  due  care  is  taken  of  your  interests-*- 
who  will  accompany  your  proceedings  step  by  step,  and  see  that  all 
is  as  it  ought  to  be*  That  is  not  partiality,  my  dear  friends ;  that  is 
not  favour  nor  affection,  nor  leaning  io  you ;  no^  nor, — ^ha,  ha,  hal 
leaning  from  you  either,  my  friends." 

**  Long  life  to  your  worship !  Long  life  to  you  captain  I  You're 
the  right  sort,  and  no  mistake." 

^M'Dowel,  what  detained  you  from  your  lodge  on  Thursday 
night  ?" 

**  I  was  buying  a  springer  in  Bushford  fair,  and  didn't  get  home  in 
time,  your  worship" 

''Well,  M'Dowel,  mark  me— -I  neither  can,  nor  will,  overlook 
neglect  in  these  matters.  The  man  that  neglects  them  wilfully,  is  a 
man  I  won't  depend  upon — and  two  of  your  neighbours  were  absent 
from  parade  on  Wednesday  week.  Now,  it  is  really  too  bad  to 
expect  that  I,  or  any  other  gentleman  in  the  countiy,  will  exert  our- 
selves so  strenuously  to  sustain  and  extend  our  own  principles,  or  to 
speak  plainly,  to  keep  them  up— to  maintain  our  ascendancy — ^if  we 
cannot  reckon  upon  the  earnest  and  cordial  support  of  those  for 
whose  sake  we  take  all  this  trouble — ^upon  my  honour  it's  a  shame." 

''It  if  a  shame,  captain,  and  I  say  that  here's  one,"  placing  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  "  of  the  right  kidney.  By  the  holy  William, 
there  is." 

"  We're  all  so>  your  worship,"  replied  Sharpe,  "  and  sure  every  one 
knows  it— but  plaise  your  honour,  what's  to  be  done  about  Harman  ?" 

"  Why  prosecute  him  for  the  murder  of  course." 
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'<  But  then/'  said  one  of  them,  "  sure  Harman  didn't  murder  him^ 
captain — among  ourselves,  it  was  all  accident." 

M'Clutchj  seemed  surprised  at  this,  and  after  hearing  their  indi-> 
vidual  opinions,  which,  indeed,  conflicted  very  much,  some  positively 
asserting  that  he  did^  and  others  that  he  did  not,  murder  the  man,  he 
began  to  view  the  matter  in  a  somewhat  different  and  more  cautious 
light.  He  mused  for  some  time,  however,  and  after  a  second  and 
mpre  deliberate  investigation,  finding  that  there  were  two  for  the 
murder  and  only  one  against  it,  he  at  length  took  their  informations 
resolving  to  bring  the  matter  to  trial  at  all  hazards.  The  warrant 
for  Harman's  apprehension  was  accordingly  issued,  and  entrusted  to 
about  a  dozen  of  the  most  resolute  fellows  in  his  corps ;  who  so  far 
enabled  our  magistrate  to  fulfil  his  intention,  that  they  lodged  his 
enemy  in  the  county  prison  that  very  night.  • 

The  next  morning,  when  reading  the  papers,  our  captain  was  not  a 
little  surprized  at  finding  in  one  of  them  an  advertisement  to  the  fol- 
lowing  effect : — 

'<  To  the  Public — ^Found,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Solomon  M'Slime,  a 
Bank  of  Ireland  Note,  of  large  amount.  The  person  losing  it  may 
have  it  by  giving  a  proper  description  of  same,  and  paying  the 
expenses  of  this  advertisement.  N.B. — It  is  expected,  as  the  loser 
of  the  note  must  be  in  affluent  circumstances,  that  he  will,  from 
principles  of  Christian  sympathy,  contribute,  or  enable  some  Chris- 
tian friend  to  contribute,  a  moderate  donation  to  some  of  our  greatest 
public  charities.  Thus  will  that  which  at  the  first  view  appears  to 
be  a  serious  calamity,  be  made,  under  Him,  a  blessing  and  a  conso* 
lation,  not  only  to  the  wealthy  individual  who  lost  the  money,  but  to 
some  of  our  destitute  fellow-creatures.  This,  however,  is  not  named 
as  a  condition,  but  merely  as  a  suggestion,  offered  from  motives  of 
benignity  and  duty. 

**  Also,  just  published,  *  The  Religious  Attorney  ;  being  a  Re* 
concilement  between  Honesty  and  Law ;  or  a  Blessed  Union 
between  Light  and  Darkness.  By  S.  M^S.  Tenth  Thou- 
sand.' 

*'  Also,  in  the  Press,  and  will  soon  be  published,  done  up  neatly  in 
foolscap,  and  rogue's  binding  for  cheapness,  by  the  same  author,  '  The 
Converted  Bailiff;  being  designed  as  a  companion  to  The  Religious 
Attorney*  These  productions  need  not  be  sought  for  with  any  of  the 
profane  booksellers  of  the  city;  but  only  at  the  Religious  Depo- 
sitories, or  at  those  godly  establishments  in  Sackville-street  and 
College-green." 
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Thifi,  however^  was  not  alL  In  a  different  column  appeared  the 
foUowing ;  which,  however,  did  not  surprise  M'Clutchy : — 

'*  Glorious  Triumph  of  Religious  Truth  ! 

''In  another  part  of  our  paper,  our  readers  will  perceiye  in 
an  advertisement,  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were  necessary,  of  the 
strong  integrity  of  that  ornament  to  his  profession,  both  as  an 
Attorney  and  Christian,  Mr.  Solomon  M*Slime.  This  gentleman, 
whilst  he  devotes  himself,  with  a  pure  and  guileless  .heart,  to  the 
extensive  practice  which  his  high  principles  and  great  skill  have 
gained  him  in  his  profession,  does  not  neglect  the  still  higher  and 
more  important  interests  of  himself  and  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  a 
gracious  thing  to  know  that  a  spirit  of  deep  and  earnest  inquiry  is 
now  abroad,  by  which  hundreds  are,  under  God,  brought  from  dark- 
ness to  light — ^from  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity, 
into  the  freedom  of  perfect  day.  Verily  there  is  a  New  Befor- 
mation  abroad — ^the  strongholds  of  Popery  are  fast  falling  one  after 
another.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount-starve-'em,  the  spirit  has 
been  poured  out  most  abundantly;  and  this  manifestation  is  the 
more  gracious,  when  we  reflect  that  the  dreadful  famine  which  now 
prevails  throughout  the  country,  has  been  made  (always  under  Him) 
the  precious  but  trying  means  of  bringing  the  poor  benighted  crea- 
tures to  taste  the  fruits  of  a  better  faith.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  equal 
the  bounty  of  that  excellent  nobleman,  Lord  — j~,  who  supplies  beef 
and  blankets— bibles  and  bread — to  those  who  may  be  likened  to  the 
multitude  that  were  fed  so  miraculously  in  the  wilderness — that  is  to 
say,  who  followed  the  good  shepherd  for  his  doctrine,  and  were  filled 
with  bread.  Mr.  M'Slime,  who  has  within  his  own  humble  sphere 
not  been  inactive,  can  boast  at  least  of  having  plucked  one  brand  out 
of  the  burning,  in  the  person  of  Darby  ODrive,  the  respectable 
bailiff  of  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  Esq.,  the  benevolent  agent  of  Castle 
Cumber  estate — to  which  Mr.  M'Slime  himself  is  law  agent.  It  is 
understood  that  on  next  Sabbath  (n.v.)  Mr.  O'Drive  will  make 
a  pnbUc  profession  of  his  faith — or,  in  other  words,  '  that  he  will 
recant  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  embrace  those  of  Protestantism.'* 
The  merit  of  his  converson  is  due — but  merit  there  is  none — to  Mr. 
M'Slime,  or  rather  to  his  two  very  popular  and  searching  tracts, 
called  *  Spiritual  Food  for  Babes  of  Grace,'  and  *  The  Religious 


*  Thii  expresdion  has  been  attributed  to  Faulkner,  the  printer  of  Swift's 
works ;  but  it  is  much  more  likelj  that  it  belongs  to  the  Dean  himself. 
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Attorney,'  which  be  had  placed  for  penual  in  Hr.  O'Drive's  hands. 
Mr.  (yUrive  now  declnres  himeelf  a  babe  of  grace,  and  free  from 
the  bonds  of  sin ;  or,  as  he  more  simply,  bat  tmtbftdly  and  chanc- 
teristically  expresses  tl^-a  beautiful  specimen  indeed  of  his  aim[dieity 
of  views — 'he  is  replevined  fnun  the  pound  of  human  frailty- — no 
longer  likely  to  be  brought  to  the  devil's  auction,  or  knocked  down  to 
Sabtn  as  a  bad  bargain.'  For  ourselyes,  we  cannot  help  thiukiDg 
that  this  nndonbted  triumph  of  religious  truth)  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Darby  O'Drive,  is  as  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  M'Slime,  as  it  is 
to  his  sincerity.  Encouraged  by  this  great  anccesa,  Mr.  M'Slime, 
seconded  by  seTeral  of  our  leading  controTersialists,  has  succeeded  in 
getting  ap  a  polemical  discuasion  on  the  merits  of  the  Prateelant  and 
Popish  creeds.  The  particulars  have  not  been  decided  upon,  but 
they  shall  probably  appear  in  an  early  number  of  our  paper.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  authorised  by  Mr.  Darby  (XDrive  lo  isene  a  formal 
challenge  to  any  Popish  and  idolatrous  bailiff  in  Ireland,  to  discuss 
with  bim  the  relative  powers,  warrants,  processes,  triumphs,  confla- 
grations, and  executions  of  their  respective  churchea." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  this  characteristic  paragraph,  when 
O'Drire's  knock,  as  nsnal,  was  heard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  re- 
doubted champion  and  challenger  entered.  There  was  a  knavish 
demureness  about  him,  and  a  kind  of  comic  solenmity  in  his  small, 
cunning,  grey  eye,  that  no  punter  could  copy. 

"Why,  you  scoundrel,"  eaid  Val,  "you're  overdoing  the  thing 
altogether;  is  it  poautde  that  M'Slime  is  such  a  qKwney  as  not  to 
see  through  you  i" 

"  Ah,  captain,  you  don't  make  any  allowance  for  my  simplicity ; 
sure  you  know,  sir,  I  must  grow  young  and  innocent,  if  Fra  to 
become  a  babe  of  gract,  your  wonhip." 

"  But  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this  work  about  discussions  and 
such  stuff?" 

"  Faith,  sir,  it's  all  thrue  enough  at  any  rate ;  we're  to  have  a  re- 
^d  day  here  in  the  Sessions  House  of  Castle  Cumber;  the 
ng  is  regulated — the  seconds,  and  bottle-boulders,  and  all 
ed.  There's  the  Rev.  Christopher  Gammon,  Bev.  Vesuvius 
'bo's  powerful  against  Popery — the  Bev.  Bernard  Brimstone, 
ev.  Phiness  Lurre,  with  many  more,  on  tbe  side  of  thrutb. 
r  Popery  and  falsehood,  there's  tbe  Bev.  Father  M'Slake, 
Father  O'Flsry,  the  Bev.  Father  M'Fire,  and  the  Bev. 
[>'Scoreh,  D.D.  Dr.  Sombre  is  to  be  second  m\  our  side  ; 
\t  M'Fud  on  the  part  of  Popery  and  idolatry." 
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''And  when  is  this  precious  spouting  match  to  take  place,  yon 
meal?" 

*^  Why,  sir,  on  Monday  week ;  and  on  next  Sunday,  sir,  I'm  to 
read  my  rekintation,  plase  God." 

'*  But  I  didn't  intend  that  you  should  go  to  such  lengths  as  that-— 
however,  that's  your  own  affair." 

''  But,  captain  ahagur,  sure  it^s  on  your  account  I'm  doin'  it— won't 
it  enable  me  to  get  the  blind  side  of  him  about  one  or  two  things  we 
want  to  come  at?" 

"Indeed,  I  believe,  certainly,  that  if  he  has  a  blind  side  at  all,  it  is 
his  own  hypocrisy." 

"  Be  my  sowl,  and  it'll  go  hard  or  well  worm  out  the  sacret  we 
want*  There  is  one  thing  I'm  sartin  of;  he  thinks,  now  that  I'm 
tumin'  by  the  way,  that  I'm  ready  to  desart  and  desave  you,  captain 
—an'  indeed  he  says  many  things  of  you  that  he  ought  not  to  say." 

*'  Let  us  hear  them." 

**  Why,  sir,. he  said  the  other  day— but  sorra  one  o'  me  likes  to  be 
repeatin'  these  things." 

'*  Come,  come,  you  rascal,  out  with  it." 

"  He  said,  sir,  that  he  feared  the  divil  had  a  hard  howlt  o'  you — 
that  was  the  day  I  brought  him  the  last  letter,  sir — ^that  your  heart, 
captain,  was  full  o'  desate,  and  damnably  wicked,  plase  your  worship^ 
and  that  if  you  did'nt  improve  your  morals  you'd  go  where  there  is— 
something  about  gnashing  of  teeth,  your  honour." 

''  He's  a  double-distilled  scoundrel,"  replied  Yal,  bitterly ;  <*  and 
although  I  know  him  well,  I  am  determined  still,  to  know  him  better." 

*^  Double-distilled ! — ay,  faith,  rectified  many  degrees  above  proof; 
but  never  mind ;  if  I  don't  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel>  I'm  not  here." 

'*  Well,  never  mind  now,  either— gpve  the  hypocritical  little  scoun- 
drel this  letter." 

'<  I  will,  and  thank  you,  captain !  God  bless  your  honour,  and  grant 
you  *  long  to  reign  over  us,  happy  and  glorious,  God  save  the  king ! 
amin.'  Tou  see,  captain,  I've  the  right  strain  of  loyalty  in  me  any 
how,  ha,  ha,  ha  1  Troth,  if  I  ever  change  in  aimest,  it  isn't  among 
the  yallow  bellies  I'll  go;  but  into  his  majesty's  own  church,  captain 
YaU^the  brave  church  where  they  have  the  beUs,  and  the  big  blessed 
lookin'  bishops,  and  their  organs  and  coaches ;  ay,  faith,  and  where 
every  thing  is  dacent  and  gintlemanly.  Sure,  blood  alive,  captain 
Yal,  beggin'  your  pardon,  what's  the  use  of  a  religion  if  it's  not  re- 
spectable and  ginteel?  What  signifies  a  ministher  of  any  religion,  if 
he  hasn't  a  fat  purse  in  his  pocket,  and  a  good  round  belly  before  him ; 
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for  that  shows,  plaise  your  worship,  that  religion  is  more  than  a  name* 
any  how  ; — an'  upon  my  conscience — oh,  holy  Moses,  captain  Val,  if 
M'Slime  was  to  hear  me  swearin'  this  way !  God  pardon  me  I  how- 
andever,  hut  upon  my  conscience,  it  isn't  the  religion  that  keeps  a  man 
poor,  but  the  religion  that  puts  the  flesh  on  his  bones,  and  keeps  it 
there,  that  is  the  right  one — ay,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  keeps  a 
good  coat  to  his  back,  your  honour,  and  a  good  pair  of  breeches  to  his 
posterals — ^for  which  raison,  whenever  I  do  sariouafy  turn,  itll  be — 
but  you  may  guess — ^it'll  be  to  the  only  true  and  loyal  church ; — ^for 
when  a  man  can  get  both  fat,  and  loyal,  and  religious,  all  atone  move, 
he's  a  confounded  fool  that  won't  become  religious." 

This  certainly,  though  not  intended,  for  it  was  a  true  and  bitter 
comment  upon  the  principles  of  such  men  as  M'Clutchy,  who  consi- 
dered a  profane  and  licentious  attachment  to  a  mere  Establishment  as 
a  high  duty,  not  because  that  Establishment  was  the  exponent  of 
divine  truth ;  but  of  a  mere  political  symbol,  adapted  by  subordinate 
and  secular  aids,  to  bind  men  of  the  same  principles  together. 

« Begone,  you  rascal,  and  confound  your  dissertation.  Go  and 
deliver  the  letter,  as  I  desired  you,  and  bring  me  an  answer." 

^*Sartinly,  captain,  and  will  have  an  eye  about  me,  into  the 
bargain.     How  is  captain  Phil,  sir,  before  I  go  ?" 

M'Clutchy  made  a  motion  of  indignation,  but  could  not,  in  the 
meantime,  altogether  repress  a  smile ;  and  Darby  taking  his  hat  with 
a  kind  of  shrewd  and  confidential  grin,  ran  out  of  the  office. 

Our  narrative  now  passes  to  the  house  of  Poll  Doolin,  which  was 
situated  in  a  row  of  cottages  towards  the  north  side  of  Castle 
Cumber.  Her  son  Raymond  and  she  were  its  only  inmates ;  and  the 
former  was  in  the  act  of  replacing  a  hat  among  the  triajuncta 
in  unOf  which  he  always  wore. 

^*  Kaymond,"  said  his  mother,  ^*  now  that  you've  got  your  supper, 
you  must  keep  house  till  I  come  back." 

*'  Must  I  indeed  ?  why  must  I  ?  answer  me  that ;  there  now,  that's 
one." 

"Becase  I'm  goin'  out  on  business." 

•*  What  business  ?  where  to  ?  what  brought  Phil  M'Clutchy  here 
yestherday  ?  tell  me  that — eh  ?" 

**  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you  that,  Raymond." 

**  Don't  do  anything  for  Phil,  he's  Val's  son,  that  keeps  the  blood 
hounds.  Ah,  poor  Bryan,  and  his  white  head — no,  he'll  never 
waken — never  waken — an'  what  has  she  now  to  look  at !  Mother, 
Fd  give  all  the  cocks  I  ever  had  to  see  him  and  his  white  head  in  his 
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mother's  arms  again — God's  curse  on  Val !  Grod's  curse  on  him  ]  I 
hate  him — ^I  hate  Phil — I  hate  all  of  them — don%  mother;  do 
nothing  for  them/' 

'^  You  foolish  boy,  what  do  70U  know  about  it?  keep  the  house  till 
I  come  back,  and  I'll  bring  you  a  pennyworth  of  tobaccy  ?** 

"  But  you  will  go?"  said  Raymond. 

**  I  must,  you  fool." 

'*  Very  well,  then,  take  it  out  o'  that — ^there  now,  that's  one." 

It  was  now  drawing  on  toward  dusk,  and  Poll,  assuming  her  black 
bonnet,  and  throwing  ber  black  cloak  about  her  shoulders,  sallied  out 
with  that  furtive  air  which  always  accompanies  one  who  is  conscious 
of  something  that  requires  concealment.  Her  motions  always  were 
rapid,  but  on  this  occasion  she  walked  like  one  whose  mind  brooded 
over  difficulties — sometimes  she  went  very  quick,  then  slackened  her 
pace,  and  once  or  twice  stood  still,  musing  with  her  right  hand  to  her 
chin.  At  length  she  reached  the  residence  of  Bryan  M'Loughlin, 
just  after  night  had  set  in ;  she  entered  not,  but  glided  about  the 
house,  waited,  watched,  listened,  and  peeped  into  the  house,  very  like 
a  thief  that  was  setting  the  premises.  Ultimately  she  took  her  stand 
at  a  particular  window  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  where  she  kept 
watch  with  great  patience,  though  for  what  purpose  it  would  appear 
very  difficult  to  guess.  Patience,  however,  is  often  rewarded,  and  it 
was  so  in  the  case  before  us.  After  about  half  an  hour  a  light  fell 
through  the  glass,  and  Poll  availing  herself  of  the  opportunity, 
tapped  gently:  at  first  it  was  not  noticed,  and  she  tapped  again, 
somewhat  louder;  this  was  successful — a  gentle  voice  inquired  in 
tones  more  of  surprise  than  alarm,  **  who  is  there,  and  what  is  your 
business  ?" 

**  A  friend,"  said  PoU. 

«  Poll  Doolin  ?" 

<<  The  same,  and  I'm  here  on  a  case  of  life  and  death.  Could  you 
come  out  for  a  start — ^three  minutes  will  do?" 

"  Certainly  not — ^you  trifled  unnecessarily  with  my  feelings  before 
— I  will  have  no  more  mysteries.  I  can  raise  the  window,  however, 
and  anything  you  have  to  say  may  be  said  where  we  stand."  She 
raised  the  sash  as  she  spoke.  "  Now,"  said  she,  *'  what  is  your  busi- 
ness, Poll  ?" 

*<  Life  and  death,  as  I  said,"  replied  Poll.  '^  Do  you  not  know  that 
Mr.  Harman  is  to  be  tried  for  murder,  and  that  the  assizes  wiU  open 
in  a  few  days  ?" 

"Unfortunately  I  do,"  replied  Mary,  sighing  deeply;  **but  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  of  his  acquittal.  Father  Roche  has  been  here,  who 
wftB  present,  and  told  us  how  the  whole  circumstances  oceurred.^ 

**  I  don't  doubt  that^"  said  Poll ;  ^  but  this  I  tell  you,  and  this  you 
may  rely  on,  that  hang  he  will,  in  spite  of  fiite ;  he's  doomed." 

''Great  Grodr'  exclaimed  the  now  terrified  girl,  ''yon  chill  the 
blood  in  my  veins-^doomed !  what  do  you  mean,  Poll  ^ 

<<  M'Clutchy  will  have  him  hanged  in  spite  of  all  opposition-^you 
know  his  power  now — ^he  can  cany  everything  his  own  way." 

**  I  know,"  replied  the  other,  **  that  his  influence  is  unfortunately 
great,  no  doubt,  and  cruelly  is  it  exercised ;  but  still,  I  don't  know 
that  he  can  carry  everything  his  own  way." 

**  Do  you  know  what  packing  a  jury  means  ?" 

''  Alas !"  replied  Mary,  starting,  and  getting  pale,  ''  I  do,  indeed, 
PolL    I  have  heard  of  it  too  frequently." 

^  What,  then,  has  the  Vulture,  the  blood-hound,  to  do  but  to  get 
twelve  Orangemen  upon  the  jury,  and  the  work  is  done  ?' 

The  unhappy  girl  burst  into  tears,  and  wrung  her  hands;  for,  how- 
ever questionable  the  veracity  of  her  present  informant,  she  knew, 
from  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  countiy,  that  such  corrupt 
influences  had  too  frequently  been  exerted. 

**  Don't  you  know,"  added  Poll,  '*  that  the  thing  can  be  done  ? 
Isn't  the  sheriff  himself  an  Orangeman — isn't  the  sub-sheriff  an 
Orangeman — ^isn't  the  grand  jury  Orange,  aren't  they  all  Orange 
through  other  ?" 

''I  believe  so,  indeed,"  said  Mary,  still  weeping  bitterly,  *'and 
there  is,  I  fear,  little  or  no  hope." 

'*  Well,  but,"  replied  Poll,  ••  what  if  I  could  give  you  hope  ?" 

"  You,  Poll,  what  can  you  mean  ?     You  1" 

"  Yes,  me,"  said  Poll,  *•  poor  as  I  stand  here  now." 

"  Well,  but  how  ?" 

"Through  them  that  can  turn  ould  Val  the  Yule  tire  round  their 
flnger.  What  do  you  think  brought  me  here— or  who  do  you  think 
sent  me?  Don't  you  know  that  I  have  no  raison  to  like  a  bone 
in  the  skin  of  one  o'  your  family,  and  that  it's  more,  of  coorse, 
to  plaise  others  than  myself  that  I'm  here ;  but,  over  and  above  that, 
you,  Miss  M'Loughlin,  never  offended  or  injured  me,  and  I'm  willin' 
to  sarve  you  in  this  business,  if  you  will  sarve  yourself." 

•«  But,  how,  but  how  ?"  replied  the  distracted  girl,  <<only  tell  me  how  ?" 

*'  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  that  can  twist  Val  round  his  finger, 
and  in  this  same  business  is  willing  to  do  so — and  that  one  is  his 
wn  son,  PhtL" 
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Marj  stood  for  a  moment  without  even  breathing;  indeed,  she 
exhibited  strong  symptoms  of  disgust  at  his  very  name. 

^'He  is  a  person  I  detest^"  she  replied,  ^beyond  any  human 
creature.** 

*'That  may  be,"  said  Poll,  **  but  still  he  can  save  the  man  that  is 
to  be  your  husband;  and  thafs  what  yon  ought  to  think  of— the 
time  is  short  now,  and  the  loss  of  a  day  may  niin  alL  Listen,  Miss 
M^Longhlin :  Mr.  Phil  desired  me  to  say  to  you,  that  if  yen  wiU 
allow  him  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  you  behind  the  garden, 
about  dusk  or  a  Uttle  after  it,  he'U  satisfy  jrou  that  he  can  and  will 
save  him — ^but  it  must  be  on  the  condition  of  seeing  you,  as  I  say.** 

^liet  him  be  generous,"  die  replied,  ''and  impose  no  such 
condition. 

**  He  won't  interfare  on  any  other  terms,"  relied  Poll;  **he  knows, 
it  seems,  that  you  have  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  hun,  and  he 
wishes  to  prove  to  you  that  he  doesn't  desarve  it." 

Maty  paused  for  some  time,  and  appeared  very  much  distressed. 
I  fear,  thought  she,  it  is  selfish  in  me  to  think  of  my  own  feelings, 
or  to  have  ii  moment's  hesitation  in  sacrificing  them  to  his  safety.  It 
is,  certainly,  a  disgusting  task  to  meet  this  man  ;  but  what  ought  I 
not  to  do,  consistent  with  conscious  rectitude  of  motive,  to  save 
my  dear  Barman's  life,  for  I  fear  the  circumstances  come  to  that. 

**  Well,  then,  PoU,  if  I  meet  this  man,  mark  me,  it  is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  striving  to  save  Mr.  Harman's  life ;  and  observe,  because 
Mr.  M'Clutchy  is  ungenerous  enough  to  make  my  meeting  him  the 
condition  of  his  interference." 

**  That,"  said  Poll,  **  is  for  yourself  to  consider ;  but  surely  you 
would  be  a  strange  girl,  if  you  refused  to  meet  him  for  such  a 
purpose.  That  would  be  a  quare  way  of  showing  your  love  to  Mr. 
Harman." 

''I  shall  meet  him  then,"  said  Mary,  '<at  the  style  behind  the 
garden  ;  and  may  God  direct  and  protect  me  in  what  I  purpose !" 

PoU  gave  no  amen  to  this,  as  it  might  be  supposed  she  would  have 
done,  but  simply  said^ 

*'I  am  glad,  Miss  M'Loughlin,  that  you're  doin'  what  you  are 
doin'.  Itll  be  a  comfort  maybe  to  yourself  to  reflect  on  it  hercaflher. 
Good  night.  Miss!" 

Mary  bade  her  good  night,  and  after  closing  the  shutters  of  her 
room,  which  she  had  come  to  do,  retired ;  and  with  an  anxious  heart 
returned  to  the  parlour. 

M*Loughlin's  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and  but  one  daughter, 
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Mary  herself.  The  eldest,  James,  was  a  fine  young  man  of  twenty- 
three;  the  second,  Tom,  was  younger  than  Mary,  who  then  was 
entering  her  twenty-first;  and  the  youngest,  called  Biyan  after  his 
father,  was  only  eighteen.  The  honest  fellow's  hrow  was  clouded 
with  a  deep  expression  of  melancholy,  and  he  sat  for  some  time 
silent  after  Mary's  return  to  the  parlour.  At  length  he  said  in  a 
kind  of  soliloquy — 

**  I  wish,  Raymond'na-haiihay  you  had  been  behind  the  Slievbeen 
Mountains  that  bitter  morning  you  came  for  James  Harman !" 

**  If  he  had,"  said  Tom,  ^  poor  James  wouldn't  be  where  he  is 
to-night." 

''But  I  hope  father,"  said  Mary,  in  a  voice  which,  though  it  trembled 
a  little,  yet  expressed  a  portion  of  confidence — *'  I  hope  as  it  was  an 
accident,  that  there  will  not  be  any  serious  risk." 

*'  I  would  be  sorry  to  take  any  hope  out  of  your  heart  that's  in  it, 
Mary ;  but,  still,  I  can't  forget  tibat  Yal  the  Vulture's  his  bitterest 
enemy — and  we  all  know  what  he's  capable  of  doing.  His  son,  too, 
graceful  Phil,  is  still  worse  against  him  than  the  father,  especially 
ever  since  Harman  pulled  his  nose  for  what  he  said  of  Mary,  here. 
Did  I  ever  mention  it  to  you  ?" 

<'  No,  sir,"  replied  Mary,  colouring  without  exactly  knowing  why, 
"  you  never  did." 

"  I  was  present,"  said  young  Bryan,  '<  but  it  wasn't  so  much  for 
what  he  said,  for  he  got  afraid,  but  the  way  he  looked.** 

**  The  scoundrel !"  said  James,  indignantly ;  "  well  Bryan — ** 

**  'Twas  at  the  Ball-alley,"  proceeded  the  young  fellow,  **  in  Castle 
Cumber ;  Mary  was  passing  homewards,  and  Phil  was  speaking  to 
long  Tom  Sharpe,  father  to  one  of  the  blood-hounds.  'That's  a 
purty  girl,'  said  Sharpe,  'who  is  she?'  'Oh,'  says  Phil,  'an 
acquaintance  of  mine — ^but  I  can  say  no  more — ^honour  bright,'  and 
he  winked  one  of  bis  squinting  eyes  as  he  spoke.  James  Harman, 
who  was  standing  behind  him,  stepped  forward— 'but  I  can  say  more,' 
said  he,  '  she's  daughter  to  Bryan  M'Loughlin,  and  no  acquainiance 
of  yours — and  what  is  more,  never  will  be — ay,  and  what  is  more,' 
said  Jamefl,  'here  is  a  proof  of  it ;'  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  pulled  Phil's 
proboscis,  and  then  wiped  his  fingers  in  his  purty  face.  '  Now,  you 
cowardly  scoundrel,'  he  added, '  let  that  teach  you  not  to  speak  of  any 
respectable  female  in  such  a  tone,  or  to  claim  an  acquaintance  where 
you  have  it  not' " 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Phil,  "  FU  make  you  smoke 

for  this." 
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*<  Tou  know  where  I  am  to  be  found,"  said  James,  '*  and  jour 
remedy  too ;  but  jou  haven't  the  spirit  to  take  it  like  a  man— and  so 
I  leave  jon  with  the  white  feather  in  jour  cap.** 

This  anecdote,  for  various  reasons,  distressed  Marj  bejond  belief. 
It  increased  her  detestation  of  joung  M'Clutchj  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch,  and  rendered  the  verj  thought  of  him  doublj  odious 
to  her  heart.  Her  understanding  became  bewildered,  and  for  a 
while  she  knew  not  what  she  said  or  did.  Taking  a  candle  and 
attempting  to  conceal  her  agitation,  she  withdrew  again  to  her  own 
room,  where  she  sat  for  nearlj  half  an  honr  endeavouring  to  shape 
her  tumultuous  thoughts  into  something  like  clearness  and  order. 

M'Loughlin's  brow,  however,  after  her  departure,  still  remained 
clouded.  ^  Misfortunes,  the j  saj,"  said  he,  '*  never  come  single ;  here 
is  our  lease  out,  and  we  will  not  get  a  renewal  notwithstanding  the 
fine  we  offered-— and  to  mend  the  matter,  some  good  friend  has  spread 
a  report  that  the  firm  of  M*Loughlin  and  Harman  is  unsafe.  Our 
creditors  are  coming  down  upon  us  fast — ^but  it's  the  waj  of  the 
world,  every  one  striving  to  keep  himself  safe.  If  these  men  were 
not  set  upon  us  bj  some  coward  in  the  dark,  there  would  be 
neither  loss  nor  risk  to  them  nor  to  us ;  but  if  thej  press  on  us  out 
of  the  usual  course,  I  fear  we  won't  be  able  to  stand  it.  Then  poor 
Harman  too !  heighonee !" 

After  some  further  conversation,  in  which  it  was  clear  that 
M'Clutchj  and  M'Slime's  manosuvres  had  begun  to  develope  them- 
selves, Mary  rejoined  them.  Her  countenance  on  her  return  was 
evidently  more  composed,  and  impressed  with  a  more  decided,  perhaps, 
we  should  say,  determined  character.  She  had  made  her  mind  up. 
M'Clutchy,  junior,  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  detestable  of  men ; 
but  as  she  knew  that  she  hated  him,  and  felt  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  aU  that  was  truthful,  and  pure,  and  cautious  in  herself,  she  came 
once  more  to  the  resolution  of  sacrificing  her  own  disgust  to  the 
noble  object  of  saving  her  lover.  Besides,  it  was  by  no  means  an 
nnreasonaUe  hope  on  her  part ;  for  such  was  the  state  of  party  and 
political  feeling  at  the  time,  that  wiser  and  more  experienced 
heads  would  have  calculated  rightly,  and  calculated  as  she  did. 

*<  Father,"  said  she,  on  returning  to  the  parlour,  <*  don't  be  cast 
down  too  much  about  Harman ;  I  think,  considering  everything,  that 
his  c«ae  is  far  from  being  hopeless.  There  is  Father  Boche — as  for  poor 
Maiy  (yBegan,  in  consequence  of  her  insanity,  she,  unfortunately,  can 
be  of  no  use— and  one  of  the  bloodhounds  are  against  the  two  others. 
Now,  two  to  two  is  surely  strong  evidence  in  his  favour." 

N 
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She  did  not,  however,  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  grounds 
on  which  she  actually  did  rest  her  hope— that  is  to  say,  on  Phil's 
influence  over  his  father. 

M^ughlin  was  glad  to  see  that  her  spirits  were  so  much  more 
improved  tlian  tiiey  had  heen ;  and  so  far  from  uttering  anything 
calculated  to  depress  them,  he  appeared  to  feel  much  more  easy  in 
his  mind  than  before — and,  perhaps,  actually  did  so. 

*'  Well,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  few  words,  bat 
deep  feeling — ^Kathleen,  will  you  see  that  we  get  a  glass  of  punch—* 
the  boys  and  I;  there  can  be  no  harm  surdy  in  drinking  a  ; 
but  it's  time  enough  to  drink  it  when  we  see  the  liquor  before  ns. 
Mary,  avoumeen,  as  you  are  activer  than  your  moiiher,  will  yon  un- 
dertake that  duty  ? — do,  avillish  machree." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mary,  quietly  but  actively,  had  the  decanter, 
sugar,  and  hot  wftter  before  them;  and  Bryan,  having  inized  a 
tumbler  for  himself,  and  shoved  the  materials  over  to  his  two  eldest 
boys,  resumed  the  conversation. 

**  Come,  boys — are  you  mixed  ?" 

«*A11  ready,  sir." 

^' Well,  here's  that  James  Harnian  may  triumph  over  his  enemies !" 

This  was  drank,  we  need  not  say,  with  an  tinxions  and  sincere 
heart. 

'^Do  you  know  no^,  said  Mlioughlin,  ^that  I  think  tibere's  a  Yery 
great  difference  between  little  M^Slime  and  that  Yulture  of  hell, 
M<^lutchy.  The  little  fellow  came  riding  past  to-day,  and,  seeing 
me  in  the  field,  he  beckoned  to  me  :— 

^'I  hope,'  says  he,  Uhat  certain  reports,  which  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  of,  are  unfounded?' 

''  <  What  reports,  Mr.  M<Slime  ?'  says  I  to  him. 

'<  'Why,'  said  he,  Mt  is  not  out  of  idle  curiosity  that  I  make  the 
inquiry,  but  I  trust  from  better  and  more  Christian  motives  f  and, 
upon  my  conscience,  the  little  feUow  turned  up  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  in  a  way  that  would  shame  Father  B<k;he  himself.  Faith,  if 
there  wasn't  truth  there,  I  don't  know  where  you  could  get  It  '  The 
reports  I  speak  of,'  says  he,  '  touch  the  solvency  of  your  firm.' 

*'  'Able  to  pay  fifty  shillings  in  the  pound,'  said  I,  not  willing  to 
encourage  the  outcry. 

^Tm  delighted  to  hear  it,'  says  generous  little  Solomon;  'but  aU 
I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  or  should  it  itotuaQy 
be  otherwise,  so  far  as  a  few  hundred  pounds  go,  you  may  draw  upon 
-*  man — a  sinner — a  frail  mortal  and  an  unworthy— named  Solomoii 
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M^Ume*  Thia,'  he  went  on,  '  is  not  mere  worldly  friendahifs  Mr* 
M'l^oughliB,  that  promisea  much  jUBtil  tlie  neoes^tj  arrives,  aad  then 
do  all  sudi  pnwuses  flee,  as  it  were,  into  the  wilderness.  No,  mj 
firiead^'  says  the  warm-hearted  litde  saint — 'no,  my  friend,  these 
oflfors  are  founded  not  on  my  own  strenglih,  so  to  say,  but  upon  those 
bkssed  piee^»t8»  Mr.  M^Loughlin^  which  teach  us  to  love  our  neigh- 
bours as  onrselres,  and  to  do  unto  others  eyen  as  wo  wish  they 
should  do  unto  us*'  He  squeezed  my  hand,  and  whispeced  in  my 
eaTi-^^As  &r  as  three  hundrod  pounds  go,  should  you  require  it,  rely 
oame;  but  harkee,'  says  he,  'and  now,' — ^well,  here's  his  health! — 
*aad  now,'-*-4ihI  I  knew  he  was  in  earnest — 'and  now/  says  he, 
'one  word  with  you:  I  trust — ^I  hope,  I  may  say — ^that  I  am  a 
Glirislian  man,  who  would  not  speak  aught  against  my  neighbour ; 
hut  <this,  out  of  a  principle,  of  Christian  kindness,  I  wUl  say — ^be- 
ware of  Valentine  M'Clutchy.  It  is  known  tktre  P  said  he,  pointing 
hisflnger,  and  turning  up  Ids  eyes  to  heaven— 'it  is  known  Hure 
from  what  motives  I  speak  this.  I  am  glad  I  saw  thee— peace  be 
with  tliee-^fisrewell,  and  do  not  demise  or  overlook  my  services,  or 
my  pow  sinful  oflfers.' 

^Nowy"  said  the  simple-minded,  but  upright  and  unsuspioious  man, 
"I. do  say,  that  w«s  no  every^^daj  offer.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
M'Clutchy  make  such  an  offer  to  any  man ;  for  which  reason,  here's 
little  Solomon's  health  once  more,  atnd  long  life  to  him  I" 


CHAPTER   X. 

A  nOTCVDL  OaANpSOU  AND  A  &ESPBCTABLS  QBABDMOTHHR — 
im^ITART  DIAI4QQDE — ^PISOBEDKRCE  OF  01U>|S]I8— SOLOWOR'iS 
.C4IIDOU1I — ^A  COirPUOENTIAL  COlIMUIflCATION — SOLOMOIT  DANCBB 
THE  8WAQOSBINO  JIO— HONEST  CORRESPONDENCE — DARBY'S 
NOTION  OF  SPIRITUAL  THINOS-^TWO  RELIGIONS  BETTER  THAN 
ONE'— darby's  love    OF   TRUTH. 

We  believe  our  readers  may  understand,  that. although  we  have  our- 
selves tfiken  the.  liberty,  of  im^inuating  that  little  Solomon,  as 
Mljoughlin  cidled  him,  was  not  precisely— rbut,  we  beg  pardon,  it  is 
time  enough  to  ^peak  of  that  yet.  AU  we  have  to  say,  in  the  mean- 
time, is,  that  Solomon's  character,  up  to  the  period  we  speak  of,  was 
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Dot  merely  spotless,  but  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  in  the  ejes  of 
all  the  saints  and  sinners  of  the  religious  world,  not  only  in  CSastle 
Cumber,  but  in  the  metropolis  itself.  Solomon  was  an  elder  of  his 
congregation,  in  which.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  he  took  his  usual 
prominent  part  as  collector ;  raised  the  psalms ;  sang  loudest ;  and, 
whenever  the  minister  alluded  to  the  mercy  that  was  extended  to 
sinners,  Solomon's  groan  of  humility — of  sympathy  with  the  frail, 
and  of  despair  for  the  impenitent — his  groan,  we  say,  under  these 
varied  intimations  of  gospel  truth,  was  more  than  a  sermon  in  itself. 
It  not  only  proclaimed  to  the  whole  congregation  that  he  was  a 
sinner,  but  that  he  felt  for  sinners,  rejoiced  in  their  repentance, 
which  he  often  did  in  a  nondescript  scream,  between  a  groan  and  a 
cackle  of  holy  joy,  that  sometimes  startled  the  congregation ;  but 
also  wept  for  their  hardness  of  heart,  when  he  imagined  that  it  was 
likely  to  terminate  in  final  reprobation,  with  such  a  pathetic  fer- 
vency, that  on  many  such  occasions,  some  of  those  who  sat  bedde 
him  were  obliged  to  whisper,  <*  Brother  M'Slime,  you  are  too  much 
overcome — ^too  piously  excited— -do  not  allow  yourself  to  exhibit 
such  an  excess  of  Christian  sympathy,  or  there  will  be  many  in- 
stances, among  the  weaker  vessels,  of  relapses  and  backslidings,  from 
not  understanding  that  it  is  more  fbr  others  thou  art  feeling  than  for 
thyself.'' 

Solomon  then  took  his  hands  from  before  his  face,  wiped  his  eyes 
with  the  handkerchief  on  which  they  had  been  embedded,  and  with 
a  serene  and  rather  heavenly  countenance,  looked  up  to  the  preacher, 
then  closing  his  eyes,  as  if  in  a  state  of  etherial  enjoyment,  he 
clasped  his  hands  with  a  sweet  smile,  twirling  his  thumbs  and 
bowing  his  head,  as  the  speaker  closed  every  paragraph  of  the 
discourse. 

These  observations  account  very  plainly  fbr  the  opinions  touching 
Solomon  which  were  expressed  by  M'Loughlin.  Solomon  was  at 
this  time  an  unadulterated  saint — a  professor — ^in  fact,  one  of  the 
elect  who  had  cast  his  anchor  sure. 

That  night  M^Loughlin  and  his  family  retired  to  bed  for  the  first 
time  overshadowed,  as  it  were,  by  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  some 
change,  which  disturbed  and  depressed  their  hearts.  They  slept, 
however,  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  free  from  those  snake-like  pangs 
which  coil  themselves  around  guilt,  and  deaden  its  tendencies  to 
remorse,  whilst  they  envenom  its  baser  and  blacker  purposes. 

M'Slime  himself  at  this  crisis  was  beginning  privately  to  feel  some 
of  the  very  natural  consequences  of  his  own  oft-acknowledged  frailty. 
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Phil  who  had  just  left  Constitution  Cottage  a  few  minutes  before 
Darby's  arrival,  had  not  seen  him  that  morning.  The  day  before  he 
had  called  upon  his  grandfather,  who  told  him  out  of  the  parlour 

window  to  ''  go  to  h ;  you  may  call  to-morrow,  you  cowardly 

whelp,  if  you  wish  to  see  me— *but  in  the  meantime,"  he  added  as 
before,  **  go  where  I  desired  you." 

Phil,  who  possessed  a  great  deal  of  his  father's  selfishness  and  also 
of  his  low  cunning,  but  none  at  all  of  his  ability,  turned  back  indig- 
nantly and  rode  home  again.  He  had  not  passed  more  than  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  avenue  out  into  the  highway,  when  he  met 
Sharpe,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  cabin. 

We  shall  not  detail  their  conversation,  which,  of  course,  embraced 
many  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  duties,  excepting  a 
few  interjectional  imprecations  which  Phil,  in  an  occasional  paren* 
thesis,  dutifully  bestowed  upon  his  grandfather. 

**  So^  Sharpe,  the  fool  Bimon  made  such  a  devil  of  a  fight,  (the 
infernal  old  scoundrel) — and  took  the  gun." 

**  Why,  captain  Phil,  if  he  hasn't  the  strength  of  ten  men,  I'll 
never  manoeuvre  on  parade  while  I  live — ^he's  a  bloody  rascal." 

**  (A  double-distilled  old  scoundrel,  and  I  wish  the  devil  had  him)— 
he's  a  bad  bird,  Sharpe,  fool  and  all  as  he  is,  there's  no  doubt  of  that. 
What  did  the  priest  do  ?" 

^Why,  your  honour,  I  can't  say  that  he  took  much  part  in  it, 
barrin'  once  that  he  went  between  us  and  the  woman." 

^  He  had  no  right  to  do  that — (the  blaspheming  old  vagabond)— 
none  at  all,  Sharpe,  and  he  ought  to  be  prosecuted." 

^  He  ought,  captain,  and  will,  I  hope." 

^  But,  then,  Sharpe,  if  we  swing  Harman,  it  will  be  enough,  for 
Harman — (hell  fiz  for  it,  and  that  soon,  I  hope) — ^is  another  bad  bird." 

M  Oh»  devil  a  worse,  captain,  but  even  if  he  escapes  us  now,  we'll 
manage  him  yet«" 

They  now  came  to  a  turn  of  the  road,  and  found  themselves  at  a 
bridge,  a  little  beyond  which  two  roads  met.  On  approching,  they 
observed  an  old  woman  sitting  on  a  large  stone  that  lay  a  little 
beyond  the  arch*  She  was  meagerly  and  poorly  dressed,  had  no  cap 
on,  her  grey  locks  were  only  bound  by  a  red  ribbon  that  encircled  her 
head,  but  (Ud  not  confine  her  hair,  which  floated  in  large  masses  about 
her  shoulders— a  circumstance  that  added  to  the  startling  vehemence 
of  character  that  appeared  in  her  face,  and  gave  to  her  whole  person 
an  expression  which  could  not  be  overlooked.  When  they  had  come 
up  to  where  she  sat,  and  were  about  to  pass  without  further  notice, 
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she  started  up,  and,  with  steps  surprisingly  rapid  and  fuU  of  energy, 
deized  upon  PhiFs  bridle. 

<'  Well !''  she  exclaimed,  *'  I  saw  you  going,  and  I  see  you  oomingi 
but  you  cannot  tell  me  that  he  is  dead.  No,  the  death  damp  of  Im 
blajpheming  carcase  is  not  yet  on  the  air,  because  if  it  was^"  and 
she  turned  her  nose  against  the  wind,  like  a  hound,  **  I  would  snutf 
it.  No,  no ;  he  is  not  gone,  but  he  will  soon  go,  and  what  a  cata- 
logue of  crimes  will  follow  after  him !  The  man's  conscience  ia  a 
gaol  where  every  thought  and  wish  of  his  guilly  life  and  godless 
heart  is  a  felon ;  and  the  blackest'  calendar  that  ever  was  spread 
before  Grod  is  his.  Oh !  I  wonder  do  the  chains  in  his  conscience 
rattle  ?  they  do,  but  his  ears  are  deaf,  and  he  doesn't  hear  them ;  but 
he  will,  and  feel  them  too,  yet." 

Phil,  who  had  got  alarmed  at  the  extraordinary  energy  of  her 
manner,  as  well  as  of  her  language,  said,  **  What  do  you  want,  and 
who  are  you  speaking  of?" 

"  Who  am  I  speaking  of?  who  should  I  be  speaking  of,  but  of  old 
Deaker  the  blasphemer  ? — and  who  am  I  speaking  to  hut  the  son  of 
the  ungodly  villain  who  threatened  to  horsewhip  the  mother  that 
bore  him.     Do  you  know  me  now  ?" 

••  Let  go  my  bridle,"  exclaimed  Phil,  "  let  go  my  bridle,  you  old 
faggot,  or  upon  my  honour  and  soul  I'll  give  you  a  cut  of  my  whip.** 
'*  Not"  she  replied,  not  a  whit  daunted.  '^  No,  Pm  near  my  eightieth 
year — I'm  old,  and  wrinkled,  and  grey — my  memory  forgets  every- 
thing now  but  my  own  crimes,  and  the  crimes  of  those  that  are  still 
worse  than  myself.  Old  I  am,  and  wicked,  and  unrepenting ;  but  I 
shall  yet  live  to  pour  the  curses  that  rise  out  of  an  ill-spent  life  into 
his  dying  ear,  until  his  very  soul  will  feel  the  scorches  of  perdition, 
before  its  everlasting  tortures  come  upon  it  in  helL  I  am  old,"^  she 
proceeded ;  "  but  I  will  yet  live  to  see  the  son  that  cursed  his 
mother,  and  threatened  to  raise  his  sacrilegious  hand  against  her  that 
bore  him,  laid  down  like  a  tree,  rooted  up  and  lopped — lying  like  a 
rdtten  log,  without  sap,  without  strength,  and  only  fit  to  be  but 
up  and  cast  into  the  fire.  I  am  old,"  she  continued ;  '^but  I  shall  live 
t6  see  out  the  guilty  race  of  you  all." 

'  '*  Go  to  the  devil,  you  croaking  old  vagabond,"  exdidmed  Phil, 
raising  his  whip,  and  letting  it  fall  upon  her  almost  naked  should 
ders,  with  a  force  as  unmanly  as  it  was  cruel,  and  impious,  and 
shocking. 

'4She  uttered  a  scream  of  anguish,  and  writhed  several  times,  until 
her  eyes  became  filled  with  tears.     ''My  cup  is  not  full  yet,"  she 
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exclaimed,  sobbing ;  *'  neither  is  yours,  but  it  soon  will  be.  You 
knew  me  well  when  you  gave  that  blow ;  but  go  now  and  see 
how  you'll  prosper  after  it." 

Sharpe,  even  Sharpe,  felt  shocked  at  the  cowardly  spirit  which 
could  inflict  such  an  outrage  upon  old  age,  under  any  circumstances ; 
but,  much  lessi  under  those  which  even  he  understood  so  welL 

^  Captain,"  said  he,  ''if  it  was  only  for  the  credit  of  the  Castle 
Cumber  cavalry,  Fm  sorry  that  you  gave  that  blow.  Those  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  there  were  looking  at  you,  and  you 
may  take  my  word  it  will  spread." 

'^  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that  style  ?"  asked  Pl^il,  in  a  rage, 
and  ayailing  himself  of  his  authority  over  him.  *'  What  I  is  it  your 
business,  Sharpe  ?  Sharpe,  you're  a  scoundrel  for  speaking  to  me  in 
this  style.  Damn  my  honour  and  blood,  but  you  are.  What  do  you 
Imow  about  that  old  vagabond  ^" 

**  Captain,"  replied  Sharpe,  who  was  a  sturdy  fbllow  in  his  way, 
**  I'm  no  scoundrel ;  and  I  do  know  that  you  have  just  horse-whipped 
your  notorious  ould  grandmother.*^ 

"  Fall  back,"  said  Phil,  "  and  consider  yourself  arrested." 

'*  Arrest  and  be  hanged  1"  replied  Sharpe.  ''I  don't  care  a  fig 
about  you.  I  was  in  Beaker's  corps  this  many  a  year,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  come  the  officer  over  me,  let  me  tell  you  you'ire  mistaken. 
We're  not  on  duty  now>  my  buck,  and  you  hare  no  more  authority 
over  me  than  you  have  over  the  deviL  Me,  a  scoundrel!  My  good 
fellow,  1  know  who  is  the  scoundreL" 

''  My  good  fellow !  Damn  my  honour  and  blood,  do  you  apply 
that  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Sharpe ;  "  for  you're  a  cursed  bad  fellow,  and 
no  gentleman.  Didn't  Harman  pull  your  nose  in  Castle  Cumber  ? 
and  you  wanted  the  courage  then  that  you  had  for  your  ould  grand- 
mother.    Me,  a  scoundrel !" 

'*  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sharpe ;  is  this  respect,  sir,  to  your  command- 
ing officer  ?     Sharpe,  Til  mark  you  out  for  this." 

"  Don't  you  know,"  replied  Sharpe,  **  that  two  of  us  can  play 
at  that  game?  You  had  better  keep  yourself  quiet,  if  you're  wise ; 
a  man  that's  in  the  habit  of  getting  his  nose  pulled  should  be  wry 
inoffensive." 

**  Very  well,"  said  gallant  Phil,  "  FU  say  no  more,  biU—J*  He 
then  put  spurs  to  Handsome  Harry,  and  rode  off,  full  of  vengeance 
against  Sharpe,  and  of  indignation  at  the  contumelious  reception  he 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  his  grandfather. 
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Val's  letter  to  M^Slime  was^  as  our  readers  know,  anjthing  bat  nn 
index  to  the  state  of  regard  in  which  he  held  that  worthy  gentleman. 
As  we  said,  however,  that  ground  was  beginning  to  break  a  Httk 
under  his  feet,  in  spite  of  all  his  unction  and  Christian  charity,  we 
shall,  while  Darby  is  on  his  way  to  deliver  his  letter,  take  that 
opportunity  of  detailing  a  conversation  between  honest  Solomon  and 
Poll  Doolin,  upon  one  or  two  topics  connected  with  our  tale. 

'^  Sam,"  said  Solomon  to  his  clerk,  '*  you  were  not  present  with  us 
at  prayer  this  morning !  You  know  we  do  not  join  in  family  wor- 
ship until  you  come ;  and  it  is  but  our  duty  to  take  an  interest  in 
your  spiritual  welfare.  In  the  meantime,  I  should  regret,  for  your 
own  sake,  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  falling  away  from  your 
opportunities  should  appear  in  you.  I  speak  now  as  your  fnend, 
Sam,  not  as  your  master;  nay,  rather  as  your  brother,  Sam — as  a  man 
who  is  not  without  his  own  lapses  and  infirmities ;  but  who  still  trusts, 
though  not  by  his  own  strength — ^that  he  may  be  looked  upon,  in 
some  faint  degree,  as  an  example  of  what  a  man,  wrestling  with  the 
cares  and  trials  of  life,  ought,  at  least,  to  strive  to  be.  To  Him  be 
the  praise !" 

"  I  certainly  overslept  myself  this  morning,  sir — ^that  is  the  truth." 

"  Yes,  Sam ;  sloth  is  one  of  the  disguises  under  which  the  enemy 
often  assails  and  overcomes  us.  But  to  business,  Sam.  There  is 
an  old  woman  in  Castle  Cumber,  whose  name  I  scarcely  remember. 
She  goes  dressed  in  faded  black,  and  has  a  son,  to  whom,  for  wise 
purposes,  of  course,  it  has  pleased  Him  to  deny  a  full  measure  of 
ordinary  sense  ?** 

^  Poll  Doolin,  sir,  the  old  child-cadger,  and  her  foolish  son,  Ray- 
mond of  the  hats." 

''Don't  say  foolish,  Sam— don't  say  foolish;  we  know  not  well 
what  the  true  difference  between  wisdom  and  folly  is,  nor  how  much 
wisdom  is  manifested  in  the  peculiar  state  of  this  person.  We  know 
not,  indeed,  whether  what  we  blindly,  perhaps,  term  iblly,  may  not 
be  a  gifl  to  be  thankful  for.  You  know  the  Word  says,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  man  is  foolishness  before  God.  Our  duty,  therefore,  is,  to  be 
thankful  and  humble." 

'*  Well,  sir ;  but  about  Poll  Doolin,  the  child-cadger  ?" 

*'  Child-cadger !  that  is  a  term  I  don't  understand,  Sam." 

"  Why,  sir,  it  means  a  woman  who  carries ^" 

**  Sam,  hold ;  if  it  be  associated  with  human  frailty,  it  is  best  left 
unspoken.  The  woman,  however,  be  she  what  she  may — and  I  know 
not  what  she  is,  but  that  she  is  a  responsible  being — a  partaker  of  our 
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common  nature^  and  ia  entitled  to  our  sympathy.  She  is,  I  under- 
stand, in  some  difficulty,  out  of  which,  it.  seems,  professional  advice 
may  help  to  take  her*  I  expect  her,  therefore,  about  this  time ;  and 
will  you,  Samuel,  just  stand  at  that  window,  and  when  you  see  her 
approach  the  house,  do  just  quietly,  and  without  noise,  open  the  hall 
door.  Something  has  occurred  to  discompose  the  Christiaa  tone 
which  usually  prevails  in  our  household ;  and  poor  Susanna  is  going. 
But»  at  all  events,  Sam,  you  are  aware  it  is  said,  that  we  ought  not  to 
let  our  left  hand  know  what  our  right  hand  doeth." 

"  I  know  the  text,  sir,  well ;  it  ends  with—'  and  he  that  giveth  in 
secret,  will  reward  thee  openly.' " 

« He— -hem-^a-hem !  yes  it  does  so  end;  heigho!  I  feel,  8am, 
slightly  depressed  in  spirit,  as  it  were,  and  moved»  as  if  somewhat  of 
my  usual,  support  were  withdrawn  from  me." 

**  Here  she  is,  sir,"  said  Sam. 

**  Very  well,  Sam ;  please  to  let  her  in  as  quietly  as  may  be^  and 
then  take  this  declaration  to  the  back  office,  and  copy  it  as  soon  as 
you  can — it  is  of  importance.  We  should  always  endeavour  to  ren- 
der services  to  our  feDow  creatures." 

In  the  meiuitime,  Sam  very  sofidy  opened  the  hall  door,  and  the 
next  moment  Poll  entered. 

Solomon,  as  usual,  was  certainly  seated  at  his  office,  and  held  his 
features  composed  and  serious  to  a  degree ;  still,  in  spite  of  every  thing 
he  could  do,  there  was  an  expression,  half  of  embarrassment,  and  half 
of  the  very  slightest  perceptible  tendency  to  a  waggish — smile,  we 
can  scarcely  call  it — ^but,  whatever  it  might  be,  there  it  certainly  was, 
betraying  to  Foil,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  that  there  was  still  the 
least  tincture  imaginable  of  human  frailty  associated  with  such  a 
vast  mass  of  sanctity. 

Polly,  when  she  entered,  took  a  seat,  and  loosening  the  strings  of 
her  bonnet,  raised  it  a  little,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  sat  silently 
looking  in  M'Slime's  face,  with  a  very  comic  and  significant  expres- 
sion on  her  own» 

**  No,  Polly,"  said  he,  with  a  serious  smile,  **  no ;  you  are  mistaken 
indeed — ^frail  we  all  are,  I  grant  you ;  but  in  this  case  I  am  acting  for 
another.    No,  no,  Polly — ^I  trust  those  days  of  vanity  are  gone." 

'*  Well,  then,  what  else  am  I  to  do  ?  I  sent  the  reports  abroad 
about  M'Loughlin  and  Harman's  bein'  about  to  break;  and  of 
M'Loughlin  FU  soon  have  my  revenge,  by  the  way — I  and  somebody 
else  have  the  train  laid  for  it." 
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"  Polly,  it  was  from  no  unchristian  spirit  of  ill  will  to  them — for 
I  trust  that  of  such  a  spirit  I  am  incapable — ^but  to  prevent  them, 
by  an  unjust  act,  from  injuring,  perhaps  from  mining  others.  That 
is  my  motive ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  matter  is  understood 
to  be  strictly  confidential  between  you  and  me.^ 

**  Don't  you  know,  Mr.  M'Slime,  that  when  there  was  an  occasion 
for  trustin*  me,  I  didnH  betray  you  to  the  world?* 

«« No — ^you  did  not ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  trust  you 
now." 

''Ay, , and  you  may,  too;  honour  bright  is  my  motive.  You 
remember  the  day  you  passed  Darby  O'Drive  and  me  on  your  way 
to  M'Clutch3r's  ?    Did  I  pretend  to  know  you  then  7* 

**  You  acted  then.  Poll,  with  great  and  commendable  discretion, 
which  you  will  please  to  remember  I  did  not  overlook." 

"  No,"  said  Poll,  **  you  have  behaved  decently  enough." 

**  But  observe  me  now.  Poll;  if  this  report  concerning  the  firm  of 
M'Loughlin  and  Harman  should  by  any  possibility  be  traced  to  us^ 
or  rather  to  yourself,  and  that  you  should  be  pressed  to  disclose  it— 
which,  of  course,  you  could  not  be ;  but  if  a  weak  moment  should 
ever  come— it  is  best,  then,  to  speak  the  truth,  and  put  the  saddle,  as 
they  rather  profanely  say,  upon  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  the  right  horse 
here." 

'<  Upon  M'Clutchy !  why,  bad  as  he  is,  he  never  opened  his  lips 
to  me  on  this  subject." 

"  But  he  did  to  me.  Poll,  because  it  was  from  him  I  first  heard  the 
suggestion;  so  that,  in  point  of  truth  and  justice,  you  are  bound  by 
your  own  conscience,  or  you  ought  at  least — ^to  lay  it  at  his  door — 
and  that  now  you  understand  better" — ^he  smiled  a  little  as  he  uttered 
these  words — ''  But  why  don't  you  get  a  better  bonnet  ?  that  one  is 
very  shabby." 

'*  If  s  aisier  said  than  done,"  replied  Poll,  "  the  poor  must  always 
look  poor,  and  will  too." 

'*  There,  then,  are  ten  shillings.  Poll ;  bestow  them  on  that,  or  any 
other  purpose  you  may  prefer." 

^  Thank  you,  Mr.  M'Slime ;  troth  in  the  little  job  I  did  for  you  at 
oar  first  acquaintance  I  found  you — any  way  not  worse  than  another. 
Well,  but  you  can't  desave  me  now — I  see  it  in  your  eye — you  have 
something  else  to  say  to  me." 

**  Oh,  nothing  to  signify.  Merely  a  serious  young  person  would 
wi»h  to  remove  for  change  of  air  to  some  quiet  nook  until  health — 
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which,   indeed,   la  the  chief  of  temporal  blessings,  might   be   re- 
covered." 

*^Man  or  woman  ?" 

**  A  serious  young  woman,  Poll." 

**  I  see,  I  see,  Mr.  M'Slime ;  I  know  nothing  more  about  it." 

*'  Poll,  listen — ^I  Mhall  no  longer  withhold  confidence  from  jou  in 
this  matter — unfortunately  a  member  of  our  congregation  has  had  a 
woeful  fall.  He  ranks  very  high  in  it,'  and  this  is  an  act  of  the 
greater  Christian  friendship  in  me,  inasmuch  as  in  undertaking 
the  management  of  this  for  him,  I  certainly  run  great  risks  of 
suflering  in  my  own  reputation.  I  cannot  name  him,  for  that  would 
be  a  breach  of  eonfldence  in  me ;  but  you  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form the  duty  required,  and  through  me  he  shall  compensate  you 
for  your  trouble." 

^*  Very  well,"  replied  Poll,  "  it  must  be  done — and  I  can  tell  him, 
whoever  he  is,  that  he  could  not  come  to  any  one  that  understands 
such  matters  betther." 

'*  Good  morning,  Poll !  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Peace  be  with  thee  I  but.  Poll,  remembei'  one  thing,  Hannan  and  the 
M'Loughlins  are  going  to  America."  Poll  nodded  significantly,  but 
made  no  reply. 

The  moment  she  had  gone,  which  she  did  by  the  aid  of  Solomon 
himself,  who  opened  and  closed  the  hall  door  after  her,  with  a  quiet- 
ness of  manner  that  seemed  to  communicate  oil  to  the  hinges  them- 
selves, he  touched  the  bell,  and  in  due  time  Susanna  looked  in. 

"  You  rang,  sir  ?"  said  she. 

^  That  arrangement  is  made,"  said  he ;  '*  so  far  all  is  weU,  or  nearly 
so — go  now."  Susanna  immediately  withdrew,  the  few  words  he 
said  seeming  to  have  diffused  sunshine  into  a  face  which  appeared 
doubly  serious. 

'  Wheh  she  was  gone,  Solomon  laid  his  head  down  upon  the  desk 
before  him,  and  remained  in  that  position  for  some  time.  At  length, 
without  at  all  raising  it,  he  began  to  play  his  knuckles  against  the 
lid,  with  a  degree  of  alacrity  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
activity  of  a  sleight-of-hand  man.  He  at  last  rose,  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  wore  a  very  smiling  face ;  but  this  was  not  all — ^O 
sanctity  I  O  religion !  Instead  of  going  to  his  bible,  as  one  would 
imagine  he  ought  to  have  done — ^instead  of  even  taking  up  a  psalm- 
book,  and  indulging  in  a  spiritual  song,  he  absolutely  oommenced 
whistling  that  profane  melody,  the  Swaggering  Jig,  which  he  ac- 
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companied  with  as  nimble  a  foot,  and  in  as  good  time,  as  if  he  had- 
been  a  dancing  master  all  his  life. 

*'  Ah !"  said  he,  **  I  could  have  done  it  once,  and  would  like  to  do 
it  still,  onlj  for  this  wicked  and  censorious  world."  A  knock  from 
Darby  CDrive  recalled  him  to  a  perception  of  his  gifts,  and,  when 
Darby  entered,  he  looked  calm  and  serious  as  usual 

Little  could  Darby  have  imagined,  although  perfectly  aware  of 
M*Slime's  knavery,  that  the  pious  little  man  had  just  concluded  **  a 
short  exercise,"  in  performing  the  Swaggering  Jig.  As  it  was, 
however,  he  found  him  in  a  state  which  might  either  be  termed  a 
religious  meditation,  or  an  intense  application  to  business-o-a  bible 
being  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  brief  on  the  other ;  but  to  which  of 
the  two  he  had  devoted  himself,  neither  Darby,  nor,  indeed,  any  one 
else,  could  guess.  There,  however,  he  sat,  a  kind  of  holy  link, 
between  the  law  and  the  gospel. 

When  Darby  entered,  and  delivered  the  letter,  M'Slime  on  re- 
ceiving it,  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  from  my  excellent  friend,  M'Clutchy !  Sit 
down.  Darby,  sit  down ;  and  whilst  I  am  casting  my  eye  over  this 
note,  do  now,  in  order  that  we  may  make  the  most  of  our  opportu- 
nities, do,  I  say,  Darby,  just  read  a  chapter  in  this — "  handing  him 
over  the  bible  as  he  spoke.    In  the  mean  time  he  read  as  follows : — 

^  Strictly  confidentiaL 
'*  Mt  Deab  M'Slime, 

**  In  order  that  the  thing  may  be  done  as  much  in  the  shape 
and  form  of  a  matter  of  business  as  possible,  don't  you  think  it  would 
be  as  wen  for  you,  as  Harman's  lease  has  expired,  to  send  me  a 
regular  proposal  for  it  in  writing — ^which  proposal  I  may  be  able  to 
show  in  justification  of  myself  should  any  thing  unfavourable  tur^  up 
afterwards.  Harman's  offer  was  just  double  yours,  but  that  is  burnt; 
of  course  you  will  also  bum  this  when  you  have  read  it.  Tour  offer 
of  assistance  to  M'Loughlin  was  well  thought  of ;  and  even  if  we 
never,  I  mean  you,  should  be  paid,  you  are  still  a  gainer  by  two 
hundred  pounds.  Each  has  offered  a  thousand  a-piece  to  have  the 
leases  renewed  at  the  present  rent;  you  give  five  hundred — ^very 
good,  suppose  you  lose  three— that  is,  suppose  M'Loughlin  is  drtveth 
as,  please  Ood,  he  shtdl  be^  to  allow  you  to  accept  a  bill  for  three 
hundred — don't  you  see  that  you  are  still  two  hundred  in  pocket;  no,. 
I  am  wrong,  not  two  but  seven  hundred.  You  can,  therefore,  well 
afford  to  lose  three  by  the  transaction,  although,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
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not^  in  point  of  fact,  losing  three,  but  gaining  seven,  or  at  least  five. 
Phil  has  also  sent  me  a  written  proposal,  which  I  will  keep,  but 
M'Loughlin's  is  gone  the  way  of  Harman's,  as  a  matter  of  prudence. 
As  for  the  private  consideration  between  us,  that  is  only  to  be 
glanced  at.  I  give  you  my  honour  that  Phil  has  tendered  me  the 
two  hundred,  as  a  private  banus^  which  I  will  not  take,  of  course, 
either  from  you  or  him  until  the  premises  are  cleared  of  the  present 
tenants.  This  must  be  done  very  soon,  and,  I  think  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  Harman,  who  is  a  choleric  scoundrel,  should  be  out  of 
the  way  if  possible.  If  he  is  transported  it  will  save  us  a  good  deal 
of  annoyance.  I  should  regret  a  meeting  between  him  and  Phil  very 
much.  Phil  tells  me  that  he  once  pulled  his,  Harman's,  nose,  and  it 
IS  very  natural  that  he  should  bear  him  a  grudge  for  it.  There  has 
been  half  a  yearns  rent  due  for  some  time,  and  the  term  mentioned  in 
the  notice  to  quit  expires  next  week.  So  far,  then,  all  is  right ;  we 
have  them  in  our  power,  and  can  proceed  safely.  Parliament  will,  it 
is  weH  ascertained,  be  certainly  dissolved  about  the  end  of  May  next, 
so  that  we  must  work  double  tides  to  bring  in  his  Lordship.  There  is 
a  devilish  spirit  abroad,  however,  which  will  occasion  us  much 
trouble ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  you  about  renewing  the  leases, 
notwithstanding.  It  is  just  doing  by  those  who  are  obstinate  and  ill- 
disposed  precisely  as  we  ought ;  that  is,  holding  a  whip  over  their 
heads,  and  assuring  them  that  we  shall  let  it  fall  with  rigour,  unless 
they  are  agreeable  to  our  wishes.  The  Hon.  Richard  Topertoe  is  in 
London,  but,  between  you  and  me,  it  matters  little  where  he  is ;  yon 
may  judge  of  what  an  intermeddling  fool  he  must  be,  when  he  had 
the  presumption  to  urge  his  Lordship  to  come  to  his  native  land,  and 

live  on  his  estate.    This  d -d  Bibbonism  and  outrage,  in  spite  of 

all  our  efforts,  are  still  increasing ;  I  think,  however,  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  a  pounce  some  of  these  days.  I  have  my  spies  at  work, 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  that,  talk  as  they  may  about  its  treachery  and 
rascality,  the  spy-system  is  an .  admirable  one ;  in  fact,  it  is  like  a 
two-edged  sword,  and  cuts  ^both.ways,  just  as  you  wish.  If,  for 
instance,  you  cannot  Jlnd  Ribbonism  made  to  your  hand,  you  may 
nutke  it — ^that  is,  you  can  corrupt  first,  and  betray  afterwards;  which, 
at  critical  moments,  is  unquestionably  (I  say  this  between  ourselves) 
ft  decided  advantage.  By  the  by,  my  dear  Solomon,  the  force  of 
religion  must  be  singularly  strong  and  impressive  in  your  life  and 
conduct,  when  you  have  been  able  so  wholesomely  to  influence  that 
•raacal  bailiff  of  ours.  Darby  OTJrive.  I  have  seldom,  indeed,  never 
witnessed  so  striking  a  change  as  you  have  produced  in  him  ;  to  tell 
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you  the  truths  I  felt  a  little  chagriiied  and  jefilous  aboil  it ;  but,  as 
he  owes  us  a  kind  of  divided  allegiance^  I  must  rest  cootonted. 
*'  Belieye  me  to  be» 

<«  My  dear  M'Slime, 

<'  Tours  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

**  Vai*  M«i.utciit,  J.P.*' 

To  this,  while  Darby  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  tooth  and  nail  at  the 
Bible,  Solomon  wrote  the  following  reply : — 

<<Mt  Dxab  M'Clutcht, 

*<  I  have  jast  read  your  letter  of  this  date,  and  agree  with  you 
m  the  necessity  and  proprie^  of  my  sending  you  a  written  proposal 
which  you  can  show  at  a  future  time,  in  order  to  juatify  yourself, 
ahould  it  be  necessary  so  to  do..  I  also  need  not  say,  that  your  con- 
duct in  destroying  the  proposals  of  M^ugUin  and  Harman  was 
equally  creditable  to  your  head  and  heart  Prudence  and  disoretion, 
my  dear  Val,  ave  not  virtues  of  every-day  occurrence^  and  as  to  giv^- 
jng  the  preference  to  a  Cfaristian  friend,  I  do  not  see  how  a  man  a^ 
you  «re,  with  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  could^  without  iignring  jour 
conscience,  avoid  it.  What  is  it  afier  all*  my  dear  friend,  but  n 
spoiling  of  the  Egyptiaol^  as  hcdy  Moses  did  when  about  to  lead  the 
children  of  Israel  fvom  bondage  ?  In  that  case,  it  was  what  may  be 
termed,  in  these  our  days^  a  description  of  justifiable  thefts  auoh  as 
many  preiessors  of  the  Word,  in  matters  of  business,  do  feel  themselves 
warranted  even  now  in  imitating.  It  requires,  however,  to  be  done 
carefoUy,  and  within  the  freedom  of  the  perfect  lav ;  but,  by  no 
meansy  with  a  worldly  or  secular  spirit,  otherwise^  it  will  be  deprived 
of  that  unction  which  renders  the  act  a  gracious  exemplification  of  our 
Chriirtian  privileges,  instead  of  a  departure  from  rectitude,  which  it 
would  be,  if  committed  by  an  ungodly  person.  These  are  distinc- 
tions^ my  dear  friend,  which,  I  grant  you,  are  not  permitted  to  many  to 
make— only,  indeed,  I  may  humbly  and  fearfully  say,  to  such  as  have 
by  long  wrestling  with  the  spirit  been  able  to  see  truth,  when  the 
inward  eye  has  been  purged  from  the  grossness  of  passion,  for  which 
to  Him  be  praise,  and  power.    Amen  I 

**1  herewith  enclose  you  the  proposal  formally  made,  and  will  be 
ready  to  hand  over  the  two  hundred  Christian  manifestationa  of  my 
gratitude  at  the  proper  season.  As  to  Lord  Cumber  being  a  loser.l^ 
the  transaction,  such  a  loss  must  have  been,  we  are  bound  to  hqpe^ 
shaped  out  for  him  as  a  punishment  inflicted  for  gracious  purposes. 
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It  is  true  lie  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  I  trust  he  shall  remain  so  $  buU 
then,  we  know  that  many  a  blessing  comes  to  us  in  deep  disguisei  and 
that  many  a  dispensation,  which  we  look  upon  as  a  favour  from  above, 
is  far  from  beii^  so.  If,  then,  it  be  true  that  this  thing  is  vouch- 
safed to  him  as  a  hidden  blessingi  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have 
been  selected  b&  the  unworthy  means  through  whom  he  is  made  to 
receive  it ;  or  if  it  comes  to  him  as  a  punishment,  still  it  is  our  duty 
to  reflect  that  we  ore  merely  the  instruments  through  whose  frailties 
or  virtues,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  is  visited,  and  that  from  the 
beginning,  this  and  many  other  acts  which  a  blind,  unenlightened 
world  might  censure,  were  ordained  for  us,  in  order  Ihat  the  perfect 
scheme  of  Providence  might  be  fnlfiUed. 

*<With  respect  to  the  spy  system,  I  do  agree  with  you  fully. 
]iany  things  must  be  done  in  secret,  which  the  perversity  of  th^ 
world  wiU  not  bear  to  hear  of,  without  committing  sin.  For  instancy, 
ray  dear  Yal,  in  sewing  your  crop  of  loyalty,  so  to  speak,  it  might 
not,  perhaps,  be  wrong — I  am  speaking  now,  observe,  with  reference 
to  the  cni^ning  of  the  serpent,  which  you  know  we  are  enjoined  to 
have,  and  if  to  have,  of  course  to  use  when  necessary — ^it  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  wrong  I  say,  to  cast  in  a  tare  or  two,  if  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  our  friends  and  fellow  creatures  to  pull  them  out 
again,  it  is,  as  it  were,  gii^ng  the  idle  employment,  and  enabling 
ourselves  in  the  mean  time  to  gather  an  abundant  harvest  into  our 
own  gamers. 

**  With  respect  to  Darby,  I  trust  that  if  my  unworthy  example  and 
earnest  precept  have  been  successfol  in  rescuing  him  from  the  bonds 
of  error  and  sin — ^but  what  is  still  more  dangerous,  from  the  dam^ 
nable  thrall  of  popery — ^it  is  not  for  me  to  vainly  extol  myself  there- 
fore. His  conversion,  however,  will,  I  trust,  be  edifying  to  that 
interesting,  but  neglected  class,  the  bailiffs  of  Ireland.  With  refer- 
ence to  them,  I  am  engaged  during  the  very  few  leisure  hours  that  I 
can  steal — so  to  speak — ^from  my  professional  employment,  in  writing 
a  seeond  tract,  especially  for  their  improvement.  It  will  be  appro- 
priately called,  *  The  Bailiff's  Beacim^  or  a  StrengAener  for  Tender 
Cofueienees:  By  their  friend  and  brother  Christian,  Solomon 
M^Slime,  Attomey-at-Law.' 

^  Verily,  my  lines  have  been  made  to  fall  in  pleasant  places.  On 
yesterday,  I*had  the  satisfaction  to  be  appointed  soui  agent  to  the 
Religious  Cosmopolitan  Assurance  Association,  being  a  branch  of 
the  Grand  Confident  Spiritual  Railway  Society  for  travelers  to  a 
better  world.   The  salary  1s  liberal,  but  the  appointment — especially  to 
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a  man  of  sinoere  prineiples-^is  full  of  care  and  responmbiliij.  AUovr 
me,  my  dear  Yal,  to  recommend  jon  and  yonr  friends  to  purchase 
shares  in  this  Spititnal  Railway  Sooietj — ^it  is,  under  Him,  the  safest 
of  all  associations  jet  established.  The  arrangements  are  admiraUjr 
adapted  for  the  objects  in  view.  All  the  seats  are  deHghtfuEj  soft, 
and  as  somniferous  as  church  pews,  to  which  they  bear  a  dose 
resemblance.  The  machine-men,  and  all  those  appointed  tositoafeiaas 
on  the  line,  are  mostly  in  dirders  ;  but  belong  to  different  denomina- 
taons.  The  scheme  originated  in  Oxford,  and  has  spread  n^^dif 
ikronghoai  the  lengA  and  breadth  of  the  land*  Several  of  the 
Stokers  are  bishops,  and  the  reverend  feeders  discharge  their  respec- 
tive duties  with  singular  effect.  It  is  hoped,  besides,  thai  it  may, 
under  divine  guidance,  be  the  glorious  means  of  bringing  Popery 
within  the  influence  of  truth,  whilst  its  enemies — for  it  has  enemies, 
as  who  has  not? — ItB  enemies  assert,  that  whether  it  shi^  take  in 
Popery,  or  Popeiy  take  in  il,  is  a  matter  v«7  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

'^They  are  also  exceedingly  expert  at  tract  writings  which  they 
perfonn— 4f  I  mtf  aay  so  without  boasting  or  vanity — ^very  much  in 
my  own  spixit.  Poor  Saaanita  is  ailing — I  mean  a  serious  young 
peraott  in  ouriamily,.'who  tended  6ur  little  olive  lirancfaes  and  under* 
stood  my  habits.  She  is  leaving  us  and  T  shall  mns  her,  for  I  am  one 
of  those  persons,  my  dear  fHend,  who  have  a  heart  for— ^md  I  trust 
nay  say,  llMt  caa  syupatiiiae  with— my  fellow  creatures,  however 
humUe.  Do.  yen  lemember  tiiat  I  once  availed  myself  of  a 
Christian's  privilege^  to  mention  between  us  the  subject  of  ffmiily 
prayer  ? 

**  I  remain,  my  dear  M^Clutchy,  with,  may  I  hope,  a  few  of  the 
graces  of  my  calling — an  earnest  wrestler  against  sin, 

''  SOM>M  ON   M'SUMS." 

**  Now,  Darby,"  said  he,  having  folded  the  letter  enck^g  bis 
tender  for  Herman's  farm,  and  handed  it  to  him — <^  now,  that  ho  much 
is  despatched,  I  trust  we  may  have  a  word  or  two  upon  a  sulijeot  of 
stDl  higher  importance.  How  do  you  feel  in  a  spiritual  way? — are 
your  views  as  clear  as  el^r  ?«-are  you  supported— -I  mean  inwardlyy 
•^or  that  is  the  only  true  support,  after  all  ?^ 

<«Thrath,  Mr.  M'Slime,  I'm  afeard  to  spake^  sir,  for  fraid  Fd  say. 
either  more  <Hr  less  than  the  truth." 

**  That  is  a  good  sign.  Darby ;  hut  you  must  aVoid  profime  swear* 
ing,  which  is  a  habit  you  contracted  when  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity ; 
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bat  you  muBt  reform  it— or  rather,  grace  wUl  be  given  you  to  reform 
it" 

^'  I  hope  so^"  repUed  Darby,  **  and  that  Til  still  get  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  phuae  goodness." 

Darby,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  would  have  given  a  trifle  to 
have  had  M'Clutchy  to  look  at.  Little  did  Solomon  suspect  the  imik 
to  which  his  conyert  aUuded. 

**May  it  in  charity  be  granted!"  ezclaiined  Solomon,  slightly 
twitching  up  his  eyebrows.  **  But,  Darby,  will  you  be  properly  pre- 
pared on  next  Sabbath  (D.Y.)  to  bear  strong  testimony  against  error 
and  idolatry  ?" 

*^  Why,  I'll  do  my  best,  sir,"  replied  Darby,  **  and  you  know  the 
best  can  do  no  more." 

'^  Well,  but  you  can  faithfully  say  that  you  are  utterly  free  from 
every  taint  of  Popery  7" 

**  Faith,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  that  would  be  altogether  prudent. 
Did  you  never  hear  of  the  ould  proverb,  sir — ^not  to  throw  out  the 
dirty  water  till  you  get  in  the  dane — Tm  not  sure  that  I  have  a 
su^ieot  grip  of  the  new  light,  yet,"  said  Darby  falling  unconsciously 
into  his  usual  style  of  conversation,  '*  but,  I  hope  that  by  next  Sun- 
day m  be  able  to  shine— 4m',  be  my  sowl,  if  I  don't,  sir,  it'll  be  none 
o'  my  fawt — divil  resave  the  piirtier  convert  in  Europe  than  I'll  maket 
when  I  come  to  know  a  little  about  it." 

'<  Darby,"  said  Solomon  impatiently,  ^  this  is  really  very  trying  to 
one  so  anxious  for  your  spiritual  welfare  as  I  am.  This  awful  swear'* 
ing — I  really  fear  that  some  of  your  light  has  been  withdrawn  since 
our  last  interview." 

**  Not  at  all  tml^ly,"  replied  Darby ;  ^^  but  wid  great  submission, 
don't  you  think,  sir,  that  two  religions  is  betther  than  one  ?" 

**  How  do  you  mean  by  adverting  to  such  an  impossibility  ?" 

**  Why,  sir,  suppose  I  kept  the  ould  one,  and  joined  this  new  refor- 
mation to  it,  wouldn't  I  have  two  chances  instead  o'  one?" 

^  Darby,"  said  Solomon,  <<  avoid,  or  rather  pray  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  avoid  the  enemy ;  for  I  fear  he  is  leading  you  into  darker 
error.  I  tell  you — ^I  say  unto  you — that  you  would  be  much  better 
to  have  no  religion,  than  the  Popish.  You  have  reminded  me  of  one 
proverb,  suffer  me  to  remind  you  of  another ;  do  you  not  know,  to 
speak  in  a  worldly  figure,  that  an  empty  house  is  better  than  a  bad 
tenant  ?  why  I  looked  on  you  with  pride,  with  a  kind  of  holy  joy,  as 
one  whom  I  have  wrestled  for,  and  won  from  the  enemy  ;  but  I  fear 
you  are  relapsing." 

o 
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**  I  hope  in  God,  sir,"  replied  Darby  very  gravely,  f*  that  you  and 
he  won't  have  to  tose  up  for  me ;  for  I  feel  myeelf  sometimes  one 
thing,  and  sometimes  the  other/' 

<'  Ah  V*  replied  Solomon,  '<  I  fear  I  must  give  you  up,  and  in  that 
case  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  employ  you  in  a  vftj  confidential 
matter,  the  management  of  which  I  imagined  I  could  have  entrusted 
to  yon.  That,  however,  cannot  be  now,  as  no  one  not  fmply  provided 
with  strong  religious  dispositions,  could  be  relied  on  ii|  it." 

Darby,  who,  in  fact,  was  playing  M*SIime  preeis^y  9»  a  skilful 
fisherman  does  his  fish;  who,  in  order  to  induce  him  thf  more  eagerly 
to  swallow  the  bait,  pretends  to  withdraw  it  fnmi  his  jfiws,  by  which 
means  it  is  certain  to  be  gulped  down,  and  the  fish  caurht. 

**  Ah,  sir,"  replied  Darby,  *<  I'm  greatly  afeared  that  every  person 
like  me  must  struggle  wid  great  temptations." 

'^  That  is  an  excellent  observation,"  said  Solomon  ;  "  and  I  do  sup- 
pose, that  since  this  desirable  change  took  place  in  yo^r  hearty  you 
must  have  been  woefully  beset." 

"  Never  suffered  so  much  in  my  life,"  replied  the  oth^r.    "  Now 

there's  your  two  beautiful  tracts,  and  may  I  never  die  \n  sin- 

I  hope,  firir,  there's  no  great  harm  in  that  oath  ?" 

<<  No  great  harm,  but  you  had  better  omit  it,  hcrw6ver<**4t  smadcs 
of  sin  and  superstition." 

'<  Well,  sir — ^may  I  never— -I  beg  pardon  ;  but  anyhow^  tl^e  truth 
is,  that  ever  since  I  tuck  to  readin'  them,  I  feel  myself  ge^titi'  as 
dishone&t  as  if  the  devil " 

^  D6  not  name  him  so.  Darby— ^it  is  profane  ;  say  the  eftetnif^  or 
satatty  or  the  tempter." 

**  As  if  the  whole  three  o'  them,  then,  war  at  my  elbow.  Wfcy, 
for  the  last  three  or  four  days,  I  may  say,  they  have  cleared  me  out 
as  clane  of  honesty,  as  the  black  boy  himself;  and  it  is  worse  I  am 
gettin'.    Now,  sir,  it  stands  to  sense,  that  ibafs  temptation." 

<*  Unquestionably ;  and  my  great  hope  and  consolation  is,,  that  you 
yourself  are  conscious  of  it.  AH  you  have  to  do  now,  is  to  pray 
unceasingly — wrestle  in  prayer,  and  you  will  ultimately  trium^ 
Sing  spiritual  songs,  too ;  read  my  tracts  with  attention ;  aod,  in 
short,  if  you  resist  the  dev — ^hem — satan,  he  will  assuredly  fiee  from 
you.  Give  that  letter  to  Mr.  M*Clutchy,  and  let  me  see  you  on  tke 
day  af^er  to«-morrow — ^like  a  giant  refreshed  with  new  strength." 

<^  Well  now,"  said  Darby,  assuming  a  more  serious  lo<A^-.''  do  yoa 
know,  sir,  that  I  think  your  words  bar  put  new  strength  into  md> 
Somehow  I  feel  as  if  there  was  a  load  ramoved  from  me.     May  tlie 
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mother  of  heaven — hem-i— .1  do^  idr;  and  now,  as  a  proof  of  it,  I 
wouldn't  feel  justified,  air,  in  leavin'  you,  widout  sayin'  a  word  or 
two  about  the  same  M'Clutchy,  who,  between  you  and  me— but  I 
hope  it  won't  go  farther,  sir  ?"    . 

^  I  don't  think  it  would  be  permitted  to  me  to  betray  confidence— 
I  humUy  think  so.    Be  not  afraid,  but  speak." 

*^  Why,  sir,  he  has  g^t  a  dirty  trick  of  speakin'  disrespectfully  of 
you  behind  your  back." 

^'  Human  weakness,  Darby !  poor  profligate  man !  Proceed — what 
does  he  say  ?" 

''  Why,  sir,  if  it  'ud  be  agreeable  to  you,  I'd  rather  not  be  goin' 
over  it." 

'^  We  should  know  our  friends  from  our  enemies,  O' Drive ;  but  I 
forgive  him,  and  shall  earnestly  pray  for  him  this  night.  What  did 
he  eay  ?" 

**  Why  he  said,  sir^-— verily,  thin,  Pm  ashamed  to  say  it." 

'^Did  he  speak  only  of  myself?"  inquired  Solomon,  with  soinethiug 
like  a  slight  but  repressed  appearance  of  alarm. 

'*  Oh,  of  nobody  eke,  sir.  Well,  then,  he  said,  sir—- but,  aure,  I'm 
only  repatin'  his  wicked  words — he  said,  sir,  that  if  you  were  cut  up 
into  the  size  of  snipe  shot,  there  would  be  as  much  roguery  in  the 
least  grain  of  you,  as  would  corrupt  a  nation  of  pickpockets." 

^  Poor  man  I  I  forgive  him.     Do  you  not  see  me  smile*  Darby  ?" 

'*  I  do,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  smile  of  forgiveness— of  pure  Christian  forgive- 
ness— ^fvee  from  the  slightest  taint  of  human  enmity.  I  am  given  to 
feel  this  delightful  state  of  mind  at  the  present  moment — may  He  be 
praised  1    Proceed." 

'  '*  It  is  a  blessed  state,  sir ;  and  as  you  can  bear  it — and  as  I  caii 
trust  yotf,  what  I  could  not  Atm— I  will  go  on : — he  said  besides,  sir, 
that  your  example  had  made  the  ould  boy  himself  a  worse  boy  now 
than  fae  had  ever  been  before  he  knew  you !— -that  in  temptin'  you, 
he  got  new  dodges  of  widcedness  that  he  was  never  up  to  till  he  met 
you,  and  that  hoi's  now  receivin'  lessons  from  you  in  the  shape  of  a 
convartin'  parson." 

**  Ah  1  well — ^I  see,  I  see — ^that  is  an  unchristian  allusion  to  my 
recent  intercourse  with  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre,  the  respected  and 
highly  connected  rector  of  Castle  Cumber,  and  his  nephew,  the  Rev. 
Boanerges  Frothwell,  both  of  whom  take  a  deep  interest  iu  the  New 
Reformation  movement  which  is  now  so  graciously  advancing.  How- 
ever, I  shall  pray  for  that  man  this  night." 
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^ Sir^  I  fecA  much  reMeved;  I'm  a  clunged  umbi  wmUd  diese  few 
minates,  I  tmy  Mj-^^ut  whai^  aftker  all,  i»  aquil  ta  a  good  exainpto  ? 
I  feely  sir,  as  if  a  strong  hatred  of  idolaphry  was  comin'  an  me;'* 

^*  Iddatrj,  joa  mean,  Daiiiy  ?' 

«  Te^  0ir,  tbat^B  wliat  I  meaiL.'' 

**  Where  is  that  letter  of  Mr.  M«Clutehy'»-«ls  I  have  it  W<A, 
Darby,''  said  M'Slime,  quietly  changing  it  ftxr  another,  ^here  it  is ; 
now,  do  joia  see  how  I  commit  that  letter  to  die  flames  ?^placifig 
M'dntchy'tf  tinder  the  side  of  a  brief;  ^and  even  as  tiieflibiei  die 
away  before  yonr  eyes,  so  dies  away — not  my  resentment^  Darby,  for 
none  do  I  entertain  against  him*— but  the  memory  of  his  offimsive 
expressions." 

*<  Sir,"  said  Darby,  ^  this  b  wonderfal !  I  eSttn  hard  of  teligioii 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  bnt  antil  this  day  I  never  saw  them  in 
their  thrue  colours,    llie  day  after  to-morrow  I'm  to  oall,  sir/* 

«  The  day  aiter  toniiorrow." 

'<  Well,  fiir,  may  the  Holy  Yir^n  this  day-^oeh,  indeed  I  do  not 
knew  w^at  Fm  sayin'  sir—- Beliglen  1  well  if  that's  not  rd%ion  what 
isorean'be?  Good  momin' lir." 

*   **«6<(Md  morning,  Darby,  and  remember  my  advice—* pray,  ski^, 
wvestld^^peaxse  be  with  yon !" 


CHAPTER    XI. 

DARBY  AND  SOLOMON  AT  PRAYER — AN  INSTANCE  OF  PURE  CHARITY- 
CANDIDATES   FOR   CONVERSION AN   APPROPRIATE    CONFIDENCE— 

THE  REV.  PHINEAS   LUCRE    AND   HIS   CITRATE,  MR.  CLEMENT HtV. 

FATHER   ROCHE    AND   HIS   CURATE,   FATHER   M^CABE. 

Darby  was  opening  the  hall-door,  when»  as  if  strack  by  a  newtraia 
ef  thought,  he  again  tapped  at  tliat  of  the  office^  and  begged  pardon 
for  entering. 

<'  I'm  in  a  sweet  state,  sir,"  said  he;  <^and  would  you  foi^vie  mcv 
BOW  that  my  heart  is  full  by  lookin'  at  sich  an  exlumple^  if  I  tuefcthe 
fiberty  of  axin'  you  to  kneel  down  and  offer  up  a  Father  an'  Ave  an'**-*- 
hem — och,  what  am  I  sayin' — 09'  oSer  up  a  word  ixt  saason  for  thai 
unfortunate  blaggard,  MHUlutchy — any  how,  it'll  knprove  mys^,  and 
I  fe^  as  if  there  was  new  strength  put  into  me*    Oh,  the  netarnal 
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4eoiuiidrdiI  taMpdbOtbavftjr  h#didof  nch  aiiian«*-^ob  atcanilin  of 
gcaee— ^— ^  tliaai  dcv  sir ;  let  m  offer  up  one  pnyvr  for  lam,  the 
▼agabond  I" 

The  reader  will  perceive,  however,  by  and  bj,  that  Darb^B  sudden 
and  enthusiastic  principle  of  charity  towards  MK^Jloiehy,  wanted  that 
very  simple  reqaisite,  sincerity — a  commodity,  by  the  way*  in  which 
the  worthy  bailiff  never  mneh  dealt.  Indeed  we  may  say  here,  that 
the  ol^ect  of  his  retnm  was  connected  with  any  thing  bat  religion* 

A  thtudie  of  feeling,  somewhat  meful,  sat  on  K^SUme's  feature 
iiatii he  caught  Darby's  eye  fixed  upon  him,  when,  after  rebukkighim 
far  the  tenns  in  which  he  proposed  the  prayer,  he  knelt  down,  and, 
with  a  most  serene  smile,  commenced  an  earnest  supplication^  wbi^ 
became  still  more  vehement— -then  louder — he  bewailed  his  lost  state 
•'--depiorad  his  keeping  aloof  from  the  means  of  grace — *^  feared  tbat 
the  example  rf  bis  old^  and  sinful,  and  blai^enions  fatheri  and  bvs 
most  profligate  mother,  had  rendered  hia  heart  impenetfal^e  .to^  all 
visitations  of  oonsdenoe  or  religton**if  conscience  be  evear  hKd,  or 
vdigion  be  ever  heard ;  both  of  which,  he^  the  humble  ajftd  siaSi^ 
suppliant,  doubted.  What  then  was  hia  state?  Ob!  b9l«7j99ald.:a 
charitable  or  truly  religions  heart  boar  to  think  of  it  witbot^being 
deeply  affected" — ^handkerchief  here  applied  to  the  eyB9p  and  some^i^ 
— a  nondescript  sound  from  Darby,  accompanied  by  a  most  pathetic 
shaking  of  the  sides — evidently  as  much  affected  as  M'Slime.  The 
prayer  was  then  wound  up  in  a  long,  heavy,  dolorous  cadence,  which 
evidently  proceeded  from  a  strong  conviction  that  he  who  prayed  was 
labouring  against  all  hope  and  expectation  that  the  humble  ''  mean" 
then  adopted  would  be  attended  by  any  gracious  result — ^tbe  voice 
consequently  quavered  off  into  a  most  dismal  sound,  which  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  echo  back  a  doleful  answer  to  their  solicitations,  and  accord- 
Uiglj  Solomon  rose  up  with  a  groan  that  could  not  be  misunderstood* 

"  You  see,  CDrive,"  said  he,  '*  we  have  received  no  answer — or 
rather,  a  bad  one — I  fear  his  is  a  hopeless  case,  as,  indeed,  that  of 
aveiy  reprobate  and  castaway  is  ;  and  this  distresses  me." 
:i*  ^Mr.  M^SIime/'  said  Darby,  ''will  you  excuse  me,  sir*— but  the 
thmth  is,  I  never  properly  knew  you  before.''  These  w«»ds  he 
attered  in  a  low  confidential  voice,  precisely  such  as  we  might  sup- 
|MM^  a  man  to  speak  in,  who,  under  his  circumstances,  had  got  new 
eenvicdons.  ''Pll  appear  next  Sabbath,  and,  what  is  better,  I  think 
in  a  few  daya  1*11  be  able  to  bring  three  or  four  mmre  along  wid  me*" 

**  Do  yon  thnsk  so?"  said  M'SHme,  a  good  deal  elated  at  the  thought; 
fior  the  attorney  was  only  playing  his  game,  which  e^ainly  was  ndt 
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the  case  wilh  the  greater  number  of  the  new  refonoation  men,  who 
were  «&  sincere  in  their  motives  as  he  was  hTpocritical  in  his  exer- 
tions.   ^'  And  what  are  their  names,  Darby  ?" 

<<  I  feel,  sir,"  replied  O'Drive,  <'  that  it's  mj  duty  as  a  Christian, 
brought  out  of  the  land  of  cordage — ^ 

'^  Bondage,  Darby," 

''  Of  bondage,  to  do  all  I  can  for  the  spread  o'  the  gospeL  Their 
namesy"  responded  Darby,  rubbing  his  elbow  with  a  perplexed  face ; 
'Mon't  you  think,  sir,  it  'ud  be  betther  te.  wait  awhile,  till  we'd  see 
what  could  be  done  wid  them  privately  ?" 

'<  Not  Darby,  give  me  their  names  and  residenoes,  and  I  will  see 
that^  however  hard  the  times  are,  they  shall  not  at  least  be  starved  for 
want  of — ^truth." 

''Well,  then,"  said  Darby,  ''jfirst,  there  is  Pandeea  Bafferty,  of 
Demascobe;  Paudeen,  sir,  is,  at  the  present,  spaking  badly,  given  to 
drink,  and  he  swears  and  fights  mortially,  too,  the  hathen ;  bnt,  then, 
he's  in  darkness,  sir,  yet ;  and  you  know  that  the  greater  the  sinner 
the  greater  the  saint.  If  Paudeen  was  dacently  convarted  he'd  make 
a  mighty  fine  Christian  no  doubt.  To  be  sure  he  has  two  wives,  along 
wid  his  love  for  liquor  and  fightui' ;  but  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  to 
bring  them  over,  too,  sir ;  the  poor  lost  crathurs,  sunk,  as  they  sere, 
in  hathenism  and  vociferation  ?" 

''  Very  good,  I  have  him  down.  Darby ;  we  must  struggle,  howev^*, 
to  win  him  over,  and  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his  guilty  connections. 
Are  th^  young,  Darby  ?" 

''  Two  of  the  best  looking  young  women  in  the  parish." 

*'  We  must  only  see,  then,  if  they  oan  be  rescued  also ;  for  that  is  a 
duty — a  pressing  duty  certainly." 

<<  But  I'm  afeard,  sir,  it  'ud  take  a  ship  load  o'  Scripture  to  oonvart 
the  three  o'  them." 

''  We  shall  try,  however ;  nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of  under  such 
drcumstances,  imless,  I  am  afraid,  the  regeneration  of  that  unhappy 
man  M'Clutchy — (eyes  turned  up).    Who  next  ?" 

''  Why,  you  may  set  down  Harry  M'Murt,  of  Drimiska.  Harry'a 
an  unsettled  kind  of  fellow,  or  as  they  call  him,  a  rake.  It  would  be 
an  active  charity  to  convart  him — and  that  couid  convart  him— -for  he 
has  as  many  twists  in  him  as  an  eel— if  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of 
gettin'  him  to  speak  the  truth." 

"  Who  else,  Darby  ?" 

''  Put  down  Charley  Casey,  sir ;  and  if  you  tdi^e  my  advice,  you'll 
set  in  at  the  convarsion  of  him  while  this  famine  lasts — otherwise, 
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he's  a  bitter  idolapher  as  ever  welted  an  Orangeman ;  but,  against 
that,  he  has  the  stomach  o'  three  men — and  the  best  time  to  come  at 
him  wid  the  gospel  is  the  present.  Bait  it  wid  a  flitch  of  bacon  on 
the  one  side^  and  a  oollop  o'  fresh  meat  on  the  other,  now  before  the 
praties  comes  in,  and  you're  sure  of  him.'' 

''  Any  others,  Darby  ? — ^but,  indeed,  as  far  as  we  have  gone  yet,  the 
cases  appear  to  me  to  be  difficult  ones.  However,  there  is  joy  in 
heftven.  Darby,  over  one  sinner — and^  sorely,  the  greater  the  sin  the 
greater  the  joy  and  ihe  triumph.     Any  others  ?" 

"  Mark  down  Molly  Crudden,  sir— >8he  would  be  a  glorious  catch 
if  a  word  in  saison  could  fasten  on  her.  She  goes  by  the  name  of 
Fonny  Eye.  The  poor  woman  is  mother  to  a  large  family  of  childre, 
sir ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  no  two  o'  them  goes  by  the  same 
name.  It  would  be  a  proud  day  that  we  could  make  sure  of  her, 
especially  as  Father  Roche  and  Mr.  M'Cabe,  his  curate,  were  obliged 
to  give  her  up,  and  forbid  her  the  parish ;  but  Funny  Eye  only  winks 
and  laughs  at  them  and  the  world.  She's  the  last,  sir — ^but  I'll  be  on 
the  look  out,  Grod  willin',  for  a  few  more  desperate  cases  to  crown  our 
victory  over  the  dev —  ahem !  over  satan  and  the  priests." 

**  Well,  then,  let  me  see  you,  as  I  said,  the  day  after  to^mdrrow,  and 
in  the  mean  time — ^peace^  and  joy,  and  victory,  be  with  you !" 

**  The  same  to  you,  sir,  and  many  of  them !  Amin — I  pray  the 
sweet  queen  o'  heaven  this  day  1" 

^^  Darby,"  said  M'Slin&e,  who  looked  upon  his  mingling  up  religious 
expressions  peculiar  to  his  class  as  proof  of  his  sincerity — **  Darby," 
said  he,  in  a  low  eondensed  and  collected  voice-^*^  I  said  I  had  the 
execution  of  a  commission  to  entrust  to  you." 

**  But,  sir,"  said  Darby,  whose  ears,  could  they  have  shaped  them- 
selves according  to  his  wishes,  would  have  run  into  points  in  order  to 
hear  with  more  acuteness — '^  sir,"  said  he,  *'  I  doubt  I'm  not  worthy 
of  sich  a  trust." 

"Perfectly  worthy,  Darby,"  continued  Solomon,  "if  I  did  not 
think  so  I  would  not  employ  you.  I  have  engaged  another  person  to 
prepaze,  as  it  were,  the  way  for  you  ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  would  never 
do  to  allow  that  person  and  the  young  person  of  whom  you  are  to 
take  charge  to  be»  seen  together.  Evil  constructions  would  most 
assuredly  be  put  on  innocent  actions.  Darby,  as  they  often  are ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  have  partly  changed  my  mind,  and  will 
entrust  one  half  the  commission  I  speak  of  to  you."  As  if,  however, 
he  feared  that  the  very  walls  might  justify  the  old  proverb  by  proving 
that  they  had  ears,  he  stood  up  and  whispered  a  short,  but  apparently 
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most  interesting  communication  to  Darby,  who  appeared  to  listen  to 
a  tale  that  was  calculated  rather  to  excite  admiration  than  any  other 
feeling.  And  we  have  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  tale  in  questioa 
was  given  as  illustrating  the  exertion  of  as  pure  an  instance  of  Chris- 
tian compassion  and  benevolence,  as  ever  was  manifested  in  the  secret 
depths  of  that  true  piety  which  shuns  the  light ;  for  Darby's  journey 
was  most  assuredly  to  be  made  in  the  dark  and  still  hours  of  the 
night  On  opening  the  door,  a  party  of  three  or  four  clients  were 
about  to  knock,  but  having  given  them  admission,  he  went  away  at 
rather  a  brisk,  if  not  a  hasty  pace. 

Darby,  having  concluded  this  interview,  was  proceeding,  not 
exactly  in  the  direction  of  M'Clutchy's,  but  as  the  reader  shall  soon 
hear,  to  a  very  different  person,  no  other  than  the  Rev.  Phineas 
Lucre,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Castle  Cumber ;  a  living  at  that 
time  worth  about  eighteen  hundred  a  year. 

The  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre,  then,  was  a  portly  gentleman,  having  a 
proud  consequential  air  stamped  upon  his  broad  brow  and  purple 
features.  His  wife  was  niece  to  a  nobleman,  through  whose  influeii^ 
he  had  been  promoted  over  the  head  of  a  learned  and  pious  Curate, 
whose  junior  Mr.  Lucre  had  been  in  the  ministry  only  by  the  short 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  Many  persons  said  that  the  Curate  had 
been  badly  treated  in  this  transaction,  but  those  persons  must  have 
known  that  he  had  no  friends  except  the  poor,  and  afflicted  of  his 
parish,  whose  recommendation  of  him  to  his  bishop^  or  the  minister 
of  the  day,  would  have  had  little  weight.  His  domestic  family,  too, 
was  large,  a  circumstance  rather  to  his  disadvanti^e :  but  he  himself 
was  of  studious,  simple,  and  inexpensive  habits.  As  for  dinners,  he 
gave  none,  except  a  few  fragments  of  his  family's  scanty  meal  to 
some  hungry,  perhaps,  deserted  children,  or  to  a  sick  labourer,  when 
abandoned  by  his  landlord  or  employer,  the  moment  he  became  unable 
to  work.  From  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  he  got  no  invitations, 
becanse  he  would  neither  sing,  dance,  drink,  nor  countenance  the 
profligacies  of  their  sons,  nor  flatter  the  pride  and  vanity  of  their 
wives  and  daughters.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  he  dared  to 
preaidi  home  truths  from  his  pulpit,  he  and  his  unpretending  children 
had  been  frequently  made  objects  of  their  ridicule  and  insolence. 
What  right,  then,  had  any  one  to  assert  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clement 
had  received  injustice  by  the  promotion  over  his  head  of  the  Rev. 
Phineas  Lucre,  to  the  wealthy  living  of  Castle  Cumber,  when  he  had 
no  plausible  or  just  grounds  beyond  those  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
on  which  to  rest  his  claim  for  preferment  ?     The  Curate  was  pious. 
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W6  admit,  but,  then,  his  wife^  uncle  was  not  a  lord.  He  tra« 
l6ttmed»  hnt>  then,  he  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to 
mptkj  his  patrons— -supposing  him  to  have  such, — hj  a  genius  for 
intrigue,  or  the  possession  of  political  iiiflnence.  He  discharged  his 
nd%ious  duties  as  well  as  the  health  of  a  frame  worn  by  affliction, 
tdll,  tttfd.  poverty,  permitted  him ;  but,  then,  he  wrote  no  pamphlets 
aiapted  to  ihose  politics  by  which  he  might  rise  in  the  church.  He 
visited  the  sick  and  prayed  with  them;  but  he  employed  not  his 
ahUitfes  in  proving  to  the  world  that  the  Establishment  rewarded 
piety  and  learning,  rather  than  venal  talents  for  state  intrigue  or 
fiiniily  ififluence. 

Far  difbrent'from  him  was  his  aforenamed  rector,  the  Bev.  Phineas 
Lucl:^^  Though  immeasurably  inferior  to  his  curate  in  learning,  and 
all  the  r)M|uisite  qualifications  for  a  minister  of  God,  yet  was  he  suf- 
ficiently well  read  in  the  theology  of  his  day,  to  keep  upr  a  splendid 
equipage.  Without  piety  to  Crod,  or  charity  to  man,  he  possessed, 
however,  fervent  attachment  to  his  church,  and  unconquerable  devo* 
tion  to  his  party.  If  he  neglected  the  widow  and  the  orphan  whom 
he-  could  serve,  he  did  not  neglcfct  the  great  and  honourable,  who 
could  serve  himself.  He  was  inaccessible  to  the  poor,  His  true ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  man  exhibited  such  polished  couri^sy;  and  . 
urbanity  of  manner,  to  the  rich  and  exalted.  Inferiors  cotnplained 
that  he  was  haughty  and  insolent ;  yet  it  was  well  known^  in  the 
te^th  of  all  this,  that  no  man  ever  gave  more  signal  proofs  of  humility 
and  obedience  to  those  who  held  patronage  over  him.  It  mattered 
little,  therefore,  that  he  had  not  virtues  for  the  sick,  or  poverty^ 
stricken,  in  private  life,  when  he  possessed  so  many  excellent  ones 
fc/t  those  in  whose  eyes  it  was  worth  while  to  be  virtuous  as  a  public 
man; 

Mr.  Lucre,  possessing  high  political  connexion,  and  withal  affeot- 
ing  to  be  very  religious,  presented  singular  points  of  character  for 
observation.  He  was  a  great  disciplinarian  in  theory,  and  rendered 
it' imperative  on  his  poor  overworn  curate  to  be  so  in  practice  ;  but, 
b^ng  always  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  some  ecclesiastical  windfall, 
hd,  consequently,  spent  most  of  his  time,  and  of  his  money,  either  in 
our  own  metropolis  or  London,  but  principally  in  the  latter.  He 
did  not,  however,  leave  either  his  discipline  or  his  devotion  as  a  pub- 
lic man  behind  him.  In  Dublin,  he  was  practical  in  worshipping 
the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  in  London,  the  King;  whilst  his  curate 
was  only  worshippincj  Go<l  in  the  country.  The  result  of  his  better 
sense  and  more  treasonable  piety  soon  became  evident,  on  his  part  in 
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ibe  sktpe  of  an  appointmeot  to  •  seciNii  living  i  and  on  Uifti  ^tf  hk 
ounte  in  otecuritj,  povertf » and  that  UfldeM  gift*  a  go^d  <»aigianw^ 

We  iMtve  said  thai  Mr.  Luere  was  not  pious;  yet  we  trere  far 
from  eajTing  that  he  had  not  all  th6  credit  of  piefcy.  Hia  nam^^  in 
facty  was  al#i^B  oonspicueos  among  the  most  bountifnl  eontribatoia 
to  the  r^gious  aoeietiea.  Indeed  he  kxiked  upon  most  of  them  as 
excellent  anxiUiarieB  to  the  cold  and  scanty  labours  of  those  worldly- 
asindad  or  indolent  pastorsy  who  think»  when  they  have  furnished 
every  family  in  the  parish  with  a  bible  and  a  sheaf  of  tracts,  that 
tibey  hare  done  their  duty.  Mr.  Lucre,  ocmsequeatly,  bore  an  excd- 
lent  character  everywhere  except  among  the  poor,  sick,  and  indigent 
of  his  two  large  parishes ;  and  if  a  eulogium  had  been  called  for  on 
him,  he  would  have  received  an  admiraUe  one  froan  the  BeligiouS 
Societies  to  whose  funds  he  contributed,  from  the  geatry  of  his 
respective  parishes,  and  firom  the  grand  juries  of  the  two  counties  in 
whioh  they  were  situated* 

What  more  than  this  could  be  expected?  Here  was  ample 
testimony  for  those  who  required  it,  to  estaUish  the  seal,  efficiency 
talents,  integrity,  charity,  and  piety  of  that  w<Hrthy  and  useful 
minister  of  Ood— 4he  £ev.  Phineaa  Luorci  D.D. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  virtues  which  belonged  to  this  genUeoian* 
His  claims  for  preferment  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  strong ;  and  when 
we  mention  the  political  influence  of  himself  and  his  friends ;  his 
wife's  powerful  connections,  added  to  his  able  pamphlets,  and  iha 
gte$X  mass  of  sound  inforaaation  regarding  the  state  of  the  country, 
which  in  the  discharge  of  his  reiiffious  dttties»  he  communicated  from 
time  to  time  to  the  government  of  the  day,  we  think  we  have  aaid 
enough  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  he  ought  not  to  be  overleohed  in 
the  wealthy  and  pious  Establishment  which  the  Irish  Church  then 
was.  Still,  in  fact»  we  cannot  stop  here;  £01%  in  good  truth,  Mr. 
Lucre  had  yet  stronger  daims  for  preferment  than  any  we  have  yet 
mentioned.  Ht  did  nd  Htmd  in  n$ed  4ffii*  In  addition  to  a  large 
dowry  received  witii  his  wife,  he  possessed  a  private  fortune  of  four- 
teen hundred  pounds  per  annum,  with  which,  joined  to  his  two  large 
livings,  he  was  enabled  to  turn  out  a  very  primitive  and  apostoiie 
equipage,  such  as  would  have  made  the  hearts  of  the  Apostles  rejoice 
in  reflecting,  that  so  many  new  virtues  were  to  ^ring  up  in  the  pro- 
gross  of  society  from  the  lowly  religion  they  established. 

Such  is  a  pretty  full  sketch  of  a  large  class  which  existed  at  a 
former  period  in  the  Eiitablished  Church  of  Ireland*  Mr.  Luci'e 
was,  besides,  what  may  be  termed   one  of  the  fir»i  liruiu  of  that 
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wkioli  is  caUed  modern  sttiolity  ^  SmnUUpt  being  about  two  tMnb 
of  the  Torjr  nnd  High  Cltnroliiaftti,  and  one  of  the  EvangelieaL 

Li  the  sutib  pariBh  of  Cefttle  CuAber  reaided  two  other  eielrgymen 
of  a  diffsrent  creed  and  cfaanu^r  s  the  Bev.  Jamea  Boohe»  the  vene- 
rable pariah  priest,  was  one  of  those  admirable  pastors^  whose  lives 
are  the  most  toaching  and  beautiful  exponent  of  the  Christian  fHith. 
In  this  amialble  man  were  oombined  all  these  primitive  virtues  whioh 
are  so  sultabki  and^  we  may  add,  neoessarf  to  these  who  are  called 
upon  to  mingle  with  the  eares  and  aflbetionsi  jojs  and  sufierings^  of 
an  hnmMe  people.  Without  pride,  bejond  the  serene  sin^dietty 
which  belonged  to  his  office,  he  yet  possessed  the  power  of  engaging 
the  affections  and  respeet  of  all  who  knew  him,  whether  high  or  low. 
With  the  poor,  and  those  entrusted  to  his  ^iritual  charge,  were  all 
his  sympathies,  both  as  a  man  and  a  pastor.  His,  indeed,  was  no 
idle  charge,  nor  idly,  nor  with  coldness  or  fvide,  were  its  duties 
entered  upon  or  performed.  His  little  purse  and  small  meails  wera 
leas  his  own  than  the  property  of  the  poor  around  him  (  his  eye  was 
vig&mt  of  want  and  of  sorrow,  of  crime  and  fraiHy  $  and  wherever 
the  peinfid  rebuke,  the  hainble,  and  the  consoling  word  was  ne-» 
cessary,  there  stood  he  to  administer  it.  Such  was  Father  Roche,  as 
the  pastor  of  a  large  bnt  poor  flock,  who  had  few  sympathies  to 
expect,  save  those  which  this  veneniUe  man  was  able  to  affbrd  them. 

Very  diffgivnt  from  him,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hb  cutwte^  the 
Rev.  Patrick  MK)abe,  or  M'Fkil,  as  iie  was  nicknamed  by  the 
Otangemen  of  the  parish,  in  consequence  of  a  very  unsacerdotal 
tendency  to  use  the  horaewhip  as  a  last  resource,  especially  in  cases 
where  reason  and  the  influence  of  at^oment  faUed.  He  was  a 
powerful  young  man  in  point  of  physical  strength ;  but,  as  his 
tenkperameat  was  hot  and  eholeric,  the  consciousness  of  his  strength 
often  led  him,  under  its  impulse,  in  desperate  cases,  to  a  mode  of 
t^asoning,  whi($h,  after  all,  no  man  more  than  himself  suhseqnently 
regretted*  Zeakms  he  anquestionably  was,  but  beyond  the  bounds 
paeseribed  by  a  spuria  of  Christian  moderation.  I  know  not  how  it 
happened,  but  the  Orangemen  hated  him  witn  an  intensity  of  detes'* 
tatimi,  which,  however,  he  paid  back  to  them  tenfidd.  His  vast 
strength,  which  had  been  modi  imfnroved  by  a  strong  relish  for 
athletic  exercises,  at  which  he  was  unrivalled,  when  joined  to  a 
naturally  courageovn  and  combative  temperament,  often  prompted  him 
to  manifest,  in  cases  of  self  defence,  the  possession  of  powers  which 
they  feared  to  call  into  cxeroiBe.  This  disposition,  however,  which, 
after  all,  was  not  so  unnatural,  he  properly  restrained  and  kept  in 
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subjection ;  but,  in  order  to  compensate  for  it»  he  certainly  did  pepper 
them,  in  his  polemical  discourses,  with  a  vehemence  of  abuse,  which, 
unquestionably,  they  deserved  at  his  hands — and  got  With  the  ex- 
ception of  too  much  zeal  in  religious  matters,  his  conduct  was,  in 
every  respect,  correct  and  proper. 

To  return  now  to  Darby,  whose  steps  have  been  directed,  not 
exactly  towards  Constitution  Cottage,  but  towards  the  spacious 
glebe-house  of  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre,  which  brought  him  about  a 
mile  or  two  out  of  his  way.  The  fact  is,  he  was  beginning  to  tire  of 
M'Slime,  who,  whenever  he  had  occasion  for  his  services,  was  certain 
to  shear  him  of  his  fees  on  the  one  hand,  precisely  as  M'Clutchy  did 
on  the  other.  The  change  of  agents  was,  consequently,  of  no  advan- 
tage to  him,  as  he  had  expected  it  would ;  for  such  was  the  rapacity 
of  the  two  harpies,  that  each  of  them  took  as  much  as  they  could  out 
of  the  unfortunate  tenants,  and  left  Darby  little  to  comfort  himself, 
with  the  exception  of  what  he  got  by  their  virtuous  example — an 
example  which  he  was  exceedingly  apt  to  follow,  if  not  to  exceed. 
For  this  reason  he  detested  them  both,  and,  consequently,  felt  a 
natural  anxiety  to  set  them  together  by  the  ears,  whenever  he  thought 
the  proper  occasion  for  it  should  arrive.  Now,  an  event  had  taken 
place  the  very  day  before  this,  which  opened  up  to  his  mind  a  new 
plan  of  operations  altogether.  This  was  the  death  of  the  under  gaoler 
of  Castle  Cumber.  Darby  began  to  think  of  this  as  a  good  specula- 
tion, should  it  succeed;  but,  alas!  upon  second  reflection,  there  stood 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  his  way.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
so  far  as  he  was  anything ;  and  this  being  a  situation  of  too  much 
trust  and  confidence  at  the  period  to  be  given  to  any  one  of  that 
persuasion,  he  knew  he  could  not  obtain  it  Well,  but  here  again  he 
was  fortunate,  and  not  without  the  prospect  of  some  consolation. 
The  extraordinary  movement  in  the  religious  world,  called  the  New 
Reformation,  had  just  then  set  in  with  a  liveliness  of  judgment,  and 
a  celerity  of  conversion  among  the  lower  classes  of  Roman  Catholics, 
which  scarcely  anybody  could  understand.  The  saints,  however,  or 
evangelical  party,  headed  by  an  amiable,  benevolent,  but  some- 
what credulous  nobleman,  on  whose  property  the  movement  first 
commenced,  ascribed  this  extraordinary  conversion  altogether  to 
themselves. 

The  season,  to  be  sure,  in  which  it  occurred,  was  one  of  unprece- 
dented destitution  and  famine.  Fuel  was  both  scarce  and  bad ;  the 
preceding  crops  had  failed,  and  food  was  not  only  of  a  deleterious 
quality,  but  scarcely  to  be  procured  at  all.     The  winter,  too,  was  wet 
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and  stormy,  and  the  deluges  of  rain  daily  and  incessant.  In  fact, 
cold,  and  nakedness,  and  hunger  met  together  in  almost  every  house 
and  every  cabin,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  fanners  alone, 
who,  by  the  way,  mostly  held  land  upon  a  very  small  scale.  In  this 
district,  then,  and  in  such  a  period  of  calamity  and  misery,  and  utter 
famine,  did  the  movement  called  the  New  Reformation  originate. 

"  Sure,  blood  alive,"  thought  Darby,  "  now  that  every  one's  tumin', 
there's  no  harm  to  have  a  thrial  at  it  myself;  I  can  become  as  good 
a  Prodestan  as  most  o'  them  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  stand  a 
chance  of  the  Jailorship  for  my  pains.  I'll  go  to  Mr.  Lucre,  who  is 
a  gintleman,  at  any  rate,  and  allow  him  to  think  he  has  the  convartin' 
i  o'  me.     Well,"  he  proceeded,  with  a  chuckle,  *<  it's  one  comfort,  de^  il 

a  much  religion  I  have  to  lose ;  and  another,  that  the  devil  a  much  I 
have  to  gain  in  exchange;  and  now,"  he  went  on,  ^Hhere's  little 
Solomon  thinks  I  didn't  see  him  bumin'  the  wrong  letther  ;  but  faith, 
Solomon,  my  lad,  there  must  be  something  in  it  that  would  do  neither 
yon  nor  M<Clut«hy  much  good,  if  it  was  known,  or  you  wouldn't  thry 
that  trick ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I've  secured 'them  both." 

Now,  the  reader  must  know,  that  Darby's  return  in  such  a  truly 
charitable  spirit  to  ask  Solomon  for  the  virtue  of  his  prayers  in  behalf 
of  M*Clutchy,  was  as  knavish  a  ruse  as  ever  was  put  in  practice. 
Solomon  had  placed  M*Clutchy's  letter  secretly  under  a  brief,  as  we 
have  said,  and  Darby,  who  knew  the  identical  spot  and  position  in 
which  M^Slime  was  in  the  habit  of  praying,  knew  also  that  he  would 
kneel  with  his  back  to  the  desk  on  which  the  brief  lay.  It  all  hap- 
pened precisely  as  he  wished ;  and,  accordingly,  while  Solomon  was 
doing 'the  hypocrite.  Darby  did  the  thief — secured  the  letter — and 
having  let  in  those  who  were  approaching,  he  came  away,  as  we  said. 

He  lost  not  a  moment,  after  he  had  got  to  a  lonely  part  of  the  road, 
in  putting  them  between  two  flat  stones — we  mean  M*Clutchy's  letter 
to  Solomon,  with  that  gentleman's  answer.  There  he  determined 
they  should  remain  until  after  dark,  when  he  could  secure  both  with- 
out risk,  and  see  what  might  be  done  with  them. 

'<  Now,"  thought  he,  "  that  I've  Solomon  in  a  double  pickle — ^for 
he  can't  inquire  about  the  letter  without  letting  it  be  seen  that  he 
tould  a  lie,  and  practised  a  bit  of  knavery,  any  how  ;  an*  as  regard  in 
the  other  thing,  I  have  him  fast." 

In  the  meantime.  Father  M'Cabe,  who  had  read  M'Slime's  para- 
graph in  the  Gastle  Cumber  ^*  True  Blue,"  respecting  Darb3r's  con 
version,  had  a  sharp  eye  out  for  him,  as  they  term  it  in  the  country. 
Indeed,  after  two  or  three  vain  attempts  to  see  him,  the  reverend 
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gentleman  was  satisfied  with  sending  him  a  gentle  message  of  oob- 
gratulalion  upon  his  change  of  oreed^  which  was  aigniiieaiitlj  wound 
up  hy  a  slight  hint  that  he  might,  probably  on  their  next  meeting, 
give  him  a  nice  treaty  but  of  what  particnlar  d60cciption>  was  not 
communicated.  Darby  having  left  the  letters  in  a  plaee  of  si^ety,  as 
described,  was  proeeedmg  at  a  pretty  qoiok  pace  towards  Mr.  Luore'Si 
when  whom  should  he  meet  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  way,  which  was 
enclosed  between  two  immense  whit&>thom  hedges,  through  which 
any  notion  of  escape  was  impraoticable — but  the  Bev*  Father  M'Cabe. 
He  tried  every  shift ;  looked  back  aa  if  he  expected  spme  friend  t9 
follow  him<«**then  to  the  right-— again  to  the  left-*4hen  stooped  to 
Qxamine  the  ground,  as  if  he  had  lost  something  of  value  or  import*' 
anee.  At  length,  finding  every  other  trick  useless,  he  adopted  that 
one  so  oommon  among  boys  in  desperate  oases-^we  mean  the  attempt 
to  make  a  mask  of  the  right  shoulder  in  OErder  to  conceal  the  ftee- 
Kven  this  failed,  and  he  found  himself  compelled  to  meet  the  filled 
and  stem  gaae  of  the  cokwsal  priest,  who  was  on  lu»Bebaek»  and  bore 
in  his  huge  right  hand  a  whip  that  might,  so  gripped,  have  tamed  a 
buffalo^  or  the  oentaixr  himself^  if  he  were  not  fabulous. 

'*Why,  my  good,  honest,  and  moat  religious  &i«id^  Mr.  Darby 
(yDrive— <the  odour  of  whose  sanctity,  you  sooundiel,  has  alvM^ 
perfumed  the  whole  pansb---*is  it  possible  that  Providence  in  kindr 
ness  to  me,  and  in  pure  juattee  to  yourself,  has  thrown  you  into  my 
way  at  kst?''  This,  for  the  present,  was  accompanied  onty  l^  a 
peeuliar  quivering  motion  of  the  whip,  resulting  from  the  quiek 
vibrations  which  his  sense  of  Darby's  hypocrisy  had  commnnioatad 
through  the  hand  to  the  weapon  which  it  held. 

**  God  save  your  reverenoe!"  replied  Darby,  ^*  an'  in  troth  I'm  glad 
to  see  yen  look  so  well ;  faith  itfs  in  a  glow  o'  health  you  are,  may 
God  continue  it  to  y^u!  Be  my  sowl,  it's  you  that  oan  p^nper  the 
Orangemen,  any  how,  your  reverenoe :  and  how  is  Father  Bodie,  sir? 
although,  sure  enough,  he's  no  match  for  you  in  givin'  it  hone  to  the 
thieves." 

*'  Silence,  you  hypocritical  sleeveen ;  don't  think  you'll  eceep  up 
my  wrist,  as  you  do  up  M'Clutchy's  and  M*Slime'a.  h  it  tme  thi|t 
y^u  have  become  an  apostate?" 

Darby  here  attempted  to  work  up  a  kind  of  sly  sjgnifieant  whe^dlfUg 
ej^pression  into  his  eye,  as  he  stole  a  half  timid,  half  confident  £l||u^ 
at  the  priest ;  but  it  would  not  do^-*the  eibrt  waa  »  failtfie;  and,  ^o 
wender-^or  there  before  him  sat  the  terrible  catecbist  bke-an  ep^ho^ 
died  Uiunder  cloud — red,  lurid,  and  ready  to  explode ;  nay  he  oeuld 
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flee  the  very  lightening  piajring  and  eointiUatiiig  in  his  eyea,  just  as 
it  often  does  ahoat  the  cloud  before  the  burstiag  of  the  peal.  In 
this  instance  there  was  neither  sympathy  nor  communis  of  feeling 
betweeen  them,  and  Darby  found  that  no  meditated  ezpoaition  of 
pious  fraud,  such  as  ^'quartering  on  the  enemy,"  or  ** doing  the 
thie?«8,"  or  any  other  interested  rwe,  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
being  tolerated  by  the  uncompromising  curate.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  rising  roguery  died  away  from  Darby's  face,  oil  which 
there  remained  nothing  but  a  blank  and  baffled  expression^  that  gave 
stnmg  assurance  of  his  being  in  a  situation  of  great  perplexity.  The 
most  timid  and  cowardly  animals  will,  however,  sometimes  turn  upon 
their  captors,  and  Darby,  although  he  felt  no  disposition  to  bandy 
words  with  the  curate,  resohred  notwithstanding,  to  abide  by  the  new 
creed,  until  he  should  be  able  to  ascertain  his  chance  of  the  jailer^ 
riiip.  There  was  besides,  another  motiTc.  He  knew  Mr.  Lucre's 
character  so  well,  that  he  determined  to  pursue  such  a  course,  during 
this  interview,  as  might  ensure  him  a  sound  horae^whipping ;  for  it 
occurred  to  him  that  a  bit  of  martyrdom  would  make  a  capital  open- 
ing argument  during  his  first  interview  with  that  gentleisan* 

<^Did  you  hear  me»  sir?"  again  inquired  the  curate»  making  his 
whip  whistle  past  his  own  right  foot,  just  as  if  he  had  aimed  it  at  the 
stirrup-—^  is  it  true  that  you  have  turned  apostate  ?* 

*'  I  thought  yon  knew  it,  sir,**  said  Darby,  «*  or  if  you  didn't  why 
did  you  *read  me  ouf  the  Sunday  before  last  from  the  althar?** 

**Then  you  acknowledge  it,"  cried  the  priest;  '*you  have  the  brass 
to  aeknowledge  it,  have  you  ?"  And  here  the  whip  made  a  most 
ferocious  sweep  in  the  air. 

<*  Tes,"  replied  Darby,  thinking  by  the  admission  to  inciease  the 
impending  eastigation-^^  yes^  air;  I  don't  belong  to  yourjioek  now*-^ 
you  have  no  authority  whatsomever  over  me-— mind  that" 

**  Haven't  I,  indeed,  Mr.  Convert— oh,  what  a  sweet  convert  yon 
aiiB — ^but  well  see  whether  I  have  or  not,  by  and  by.  Where  are 
you  bound  for  now  ?   To  taste  of  Mr.  Lucre's  flesh-pots  ?  eh  ?" 

**  I'm  bound  fbr  Mr.  Lucre's,  sure  enough ;  and  I  hope  there's  no 
great  harm  in  that." 

**  Oh,  none  in  the  world,  my  worthy  neophyte,  none.  Mr.  Lucre's 
argument  and  Lord  ■  's  bacon  are  very  powerful  during  this  hard 
season.  Those  that  haven't  a  stiteh  to  their  backs  are  clothed — ^those 
Hhat  haven't  a  morsel  to  eat  are  fed — and  if  they  haven't  a  fire,  they 
get  ftlenty  of  fuel  to  bom  their  apostate  shins  at ;  and  because  tMs 
heretical  crew  avail  themselves  of  Che  destitution  of  these  wretehes-i* 
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and  lure  them  from  their  own  faith  by  a  blanket  and  a  flitch  of  bacon, 
they  call  that  conversion — ^the  New  Reformation  by  the  way !  ha — 
ha — ha — oh,  it's  too  good !'' 

**  And  do  you  think,  sir,**  said  Darby,  ^*  that  if  they  had  a  hard  or 
an  enlightened  hoult  of  their  own  creed,  that  thai  would  do  it  ?^ 

The  whip  here  described  a  circle,  one  part  of  whose  circumference 
sang  within  a  few  inches  of  Darby's  ear — ^who,  forgetting  his  relish 
for  martyrdom,  drew  back  his  head  to  avoid  it. 

**  None  of  your  back  jaw,"  said  M'Cabe ;  'Mon't  you  know,  sirra, 
that  in  spite  of  this  Methodist  Lord  and  the  proud  parsons'  tempta- 
tions, you  are  commanded  to  renounce  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the 
fleih  f     Don't  you  know  that  ?" 

*'  But,"  replied  Darby,  '<  are  we  commanded  to  renounce  the  devil, 
the  world,  and  a  bit  o'  fresh  mait  ?" 

'<Ha — ^you  snivelling  scoundrel,"  said  the  Curate,  "you've  got 
their  arguments  already  I  see — ^but  I  know  how  to  take  them  out  of 
you,  before  you  leave  my  hands." 

•*  Surely,"  continued  Darby,  **you  wouldn't  have  a  naked  man  re- 
nounce a  warm  pair  o'  breeches,  or  a  good  coat  to  his  back — does  the 
Scripthur  forbid  him  that?" 

"  Tou  will  have  it,"  replied  the  Curate,  who  felt  for  the  moment 
astounded  at  Darby's  audacity;  "you  are  determined  on  it;  but 
I  will  have  patience  with  you  yet  a  little,  till  I  see  what  brought 
you  over,  if  I  can.  Don't  you  admit,  as  I  said,  that  you  are  com- 
manded to  renounce  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh — particu- 
larly the  flesh,  sirra,  for  there's  a  peculiar  stress  laid  upon  that  in 
the  Greek." 

"  Well,  but  does  it  go  in  the  Greek  against  a  flitch  o'  bacon  and  a 
wisp  o'  greens,  your  reverence  ?  Faith,  beggin'  your  pardon,  if  you 
were  to  see  some  o'  the  new  convarts,  how  comfortable  they  are  wid 
their  good  frieze  coats,  and  their  new  warm  blankets,  sittin'  beside 
their  good  fires,  you'd  maybe  not  blame  them  so  much  as  you  do. 
Y(mr  religion,  sir,  only  provides  for  the  sowl ;  but  their's,  you  see, 
provides  any  how  for  the  body — and,  faith,  I  say,  the  last  is  a  great 
advantage  in  these  hard  times." 

The  priest^s  astonishment  increased  at  the  boldness  with  which 
Darby  continued  the  argument,  or  rather,  which  prompted  him  to 
argue  at  alL     He  looked  at  him,  and  gave  a  smile. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  almost  forgetting  his  anger — ^for  he  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  a  perception  of  the  humorous — '^  but  no  matter — 
it  will  do  by  and  by.    You  villain,"  said  he,  forced  into  the  comic 
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spirit  of  the  ai^iiment ;  *'  do  you  not  know  that  it  is  said — cursed  is 
he  who  becometh  an  apostate,  and  eateth  the  flesh  of  heretics.** 

**  Aitin*  the  flesh  of  heretics  is  forbidden,  I  daresay,  sure  enough/' 
replied  Darby ;  "  an',  troth,  it's  a  commandment  not  likely  to  be  bro- 
ken— ^for  a  dirty  morsel  they'd  be,  God  knows;  but  is  there  anything 
said  against  aitin'  the  flesh  of  their  sheep  or  cows — or  that  forbids  us 
to  have  a  touch  at  a  good  fat  goose,  or  a  turkey,  or  any  harmless 
little  trifle  o'  the  kind  ?  Troth  myself  never  thought,  sir,  that  beef 
or  mutton  was  of  any  particular  religion  before." 

"Yes,  sir;  beef  and  mutton,  when  they're  good,  are  Catholic — 
but  when  they're  lean,  why,  like  a  bad  Christian,  they're  Protestant, 
of  course,  and  that's  well  known,"  said  the  priest,  still  amused,  against 
his  will,  by  Darby's  arguments. 

*<  Faith,  and  wid  great  respect,  the  same  is  but  a  poor  arg'ument 
for  our  own — ^hem — I  mane,  sir,  for  your  church ;  for  if  the  best  beef 
and  mutton  be  of  the  thrue  religion,  the  Protestants  have  it  all  to 
nothing.  There,  they're  infallible,  and  no  mistake.  The  fat  o'  the 
land,  your  reverence,"  said  Darby,  with  a  wink  ;  '<  don't  you  under- 
stand ?    They've  got  that,  any  how." 

A  slight  cut  of  the  whip  across  the  shoulders  made  him  jump  and 
rub  himself,  whilst  the  priest,  struck  with  his  utter  want  of  principle, 
exclaimed — 

"  You  double-dealing  scoundrel — how  dare  you  wink  at  roe,  as  if 
we  felt  any  thing  in  common  ?" 

The  blow  occasioned  Darby's  gorge  to  rise ;  for  like  every  other 
knave,  when  conscious  of  his  own  dishonesty  and  its  detection,  he 
felt  his  bad  passions  overpower  him. 

"  You  must,"  said  the  priest,  whose  anger  was  now  excited  by  his 
extraordinary  assurance — '*you  must  renounce  their  religion — ^you 
must  renounce  M'Slime  and  Lucre — their  flitches,  flannels,  and 
friezes.     You  must " 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,"  said  Darby,  "I  never  received  any  of  their 
flitches  or  their  flannels.  I  don't  stand  in  need  o'  them — it's  an  en- 
lightened, indepindent  convart  I  am." 

"Well  then,"  continued  the  priest,  "you  must  burn  their  tracts 
and  their  treatises,  their  books  and  bibles  of  every  description,  and 
return  to  your  own  church." 

•*To  become  acquainted,"  replied  Darby,  "wid  that  piece  o* 
doctrine  in  your  hand  there  ?  Faith  and  I  feel  the  truth  o'  that  as  it 
is,  your  reverence ;  and  it  is  yourself  that  can  bring  it  home  to  one. 
But,  why,  wid  submission,  don't  you  imitate  Father  Roche  ?     Be  my 
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sowl,  I  tell  7011  to  your  face»  that  so  long  as  jou  take  yonr  divuiitj 
from  the  saddler's  shop^  so  long  yon  will  haye  obedient  men*  but  in- 
different Catholics." 

<^  What  I"  reined  MK^abe,  in  a  rage ;  '^  do  yo«  dare  to  use  sueli 
language  to  my  face — a  reprobate — a  braaen  eoatumaeiQus  apostate ! 
I've  had  this  in  for  you ;  and  now  (here  he  g^re  him  a  round  half 
doaen)  go  off  to  M^Slime,  and  Lucre^  and  Lord  .  »  and  when  yon 
see  them,  tell  them  ^m  me,  that  if  they  don't  give  up  penrerting 
my  flock,  I'll  g^ve  them  enough  of  their  own  game." 

Darby's  face  got  pale  with  a  most  deadly  expression  of  rage— «n 
expression,  indeed,  so  very  different  from  that  cringing,  creeping  one 
which  it  usually  wore,  that  M^Cabe,  on  looking  at  him,  felt  startled, 
if  not  awed,  intrepid  and  exasperated  as  he  was.  Darby  stood  and 
looked  at  him  coldly^  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  unflinching  fearless- 
ness, in  the  face. 

^'You  haye  done  it,"  he  said,  ''and  I  knew  you  would.  Now 
liaten  to  me— are  you  not  as  aiger  to  make  oonyarts  as  either 
M^Slime  or  Lucre  P' 

'<  You  will  haye  it  again,  you  scoundrel,"  said  the  curate,  approach- 
ing him  with  uplifted  whip. 

**  Stand  back,"  said  Darby,  ^  I've  jiat  got  all  I  wanted— ^ta»d 
back,  or  by  all  the  vestments  ever  you  wore,  if  your  whip  only 
toudies  my  body  as  light  as  if  it  wouldn't  bend  a  feather,  I'll  have 
you  in  another  world  before  you  can  cry  '  Grod  forgive  me.'" 

The  other  still  advanced,  and  was  about  to  let  the  whip  fall,  wh^n 
Darby  stretched  his  right  hand  before  him,  holding  a  cocked  and 
loaded  pistol  presented  to  the  curate's  breast. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  ^  let  your  whip  fall  if  you  like ;  but  if  yon  do^ 
I'll  lodge  this  bullet,"  touching  the  pistol  with  his  left  forefingw,.  <^  im 
your  heart,  and  your  last  mass  is  said.  You  blame  Lucre  and 
M'Slime  for  makin'  convarts ;  but  aren't  you  every  bit  aa  anxkNia  tp 
bring  over  the  Protestants  as  they  are  to  bring  over  ui  f  Aren't 
yon  paradin'  them  Sunday  afther  Sunday,  and  boastin'  that 
you  are  taking  more  from  the  heretics,  than  they  are  takw'  &041 
you  ?  Wasn't  your  last  convert  Bob  Beatty,  that  you  brought  ever 
because  he  had  the  Fallin'  Sickness,  and  yon  left  it  upon  him  never  to 
enter  a  church  door,  or  taste  bacon ;  and  now  you  have  him  that  was 
a  rank  Orangeman  and  a  blood-hound  six  weeks  ago^  a  souad 
Ciubolic  to-day?  Why,  your  reverence,  with  regard  t0  eoavaet 
makin',  divil  the  laist  taste  o'  differ  I  see  between  you  on  either  aide, 
only  that  they  are  able  to  give  betther  value  in  this  world  for  the 
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change  than  you  ar«y  that's  all.  YoaVe  suf prised  al  aeeni'  my  pistols; 
bnt,  of  late,  I  don't  go  anywliere  unprovided ;  for,  to  tell  joa  the 
thrutb,  either  as  a  bailiff  or  a  convert*  it's  not  likely  I'd  be  'safe  with- 
out them  ;  and  I  think  that  yoa  yourself  are  a  very  good  proof  of  it." 

^  Very  well,  my  good,  ftne^  pious  eoavert,  I'll  keep  my  eye  am  you. 
1  onderstand  your  piety." 

*'  And  I  can  tell  you,  my  good,  meek,  pi^us  priest,  I'll  keep  mine 
on  you ;  and  now  pasa  on  if  you're  wise»  and  so  btmath  iathJ'^ 

Each,  then,  passed  on>  punning  bis  vespeotive  destination*  They 
had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  both  chaneed  to  look  baok  at  the 
same  momeiit-*«M'Cabe  shook  his  whip,  with  a  frown,  at  Darby,  who, 
on  the  other  side,  signiflcaUy  touched  the  pocket  in  which  he  earned 
hi*  flreHurms,  and  nodded  his  head  in  return. 

Now,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact^  iAm%  charaetars  similar  to  that  of 
Darby,  were  too  ecMnmon  in  the  country ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  re*- 
gretted  that  they  were  employed  at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  insolence  of 
their  conduct,  on  the  one  hand,  did  nearly  a$  muoh  barm  as  the 
neglect  of  the  hard-hearted  landlord  himself,  on  the  other.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  we  are  bouiid  to  say  that  Darby  deserved  much 
more  at  M'Cabe's  bands  than  either  that  Bev.  gentleman  was  aware 
cf  then,  or  our  readers  now.  The  truth  was,  that-  no  sooner  had 
M*61iatie's  paragraph,  teuchittg  Darfo/a  conversion  gone  abroad,  than 
he  became  highly  unpopular  among  the  Cathelice  of  the  parish. 
Father  M^Cabe,  in  consequence  of  his  ooaduct,  and  taking  him  as  a 
specimen,  uttered  some  lively  prophecies  touching  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  New  Reformation.  He  even  admonished  his  flock  against  Darby: — 

*'  I  have  warned  you  aQ  now,"  he  said,  <^«nd  if,  after  thi%  I  hear 
ef  a  single  perversion,  woe  be  unto  that  pervert,  for  it  is  better  for 
hfis  miseral^e  soul  that  he  bad  never  been  bom.  Is  there  a  man  here 
Vmc  enough  to  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  Mr.  Lucre^s  pottage? 
fe  thei^  a  man  here,  who  is  not  too  strongly  imbued  with  a  hatred  of 
herety,  to  laugh  to  scorn  their  bribes  and  their  bibles  ?  Not  a  man  ; 
or,  if  there  is,  let  him  go  out  from  amongst  us,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  him ;  that  we  may  avoid  his  out-goings  and  his  in^comings ; 
that  we  may  flee  from  him  as  a  pestilence,  a  plague,  a  famine.  No, 
thers  is  none  here  so  base  and  unprincipled  as  all  that ;  and  I  here  pro- 
phesy f  hati  from  this  day  forth,  this  Reformation  has  got  its  death 
blow,  and  that  time  will  prove  it.  Now,  remember,  I  warn  you 
agffhiat  their  arts,  their  bribes,  and  their  temptations ;  and,  if  as  I 

*  My  blessing  l>e  with  jou. 
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said,  any  one  of  this  flock  shall  prove  so  wicked  as  to  join  them, 
then,  I  saj  again  better  for  his  unfortunate  soul  that  he  had  never 
come  into  existence,  than  to  have  act  or  part  in  this  leprous  and 
polluted  heresy." 

Darby  having  heard — for  he  never  went  to  mass — ^that  he  was  de- 
nounced by  the  priest,  and  feeling  that  his  carrying  into  execution 
the  heartless  and  oppressive  proceedings  of  M'Clutchy  had,  taken 
together,  certainly  made  him  as  unpopular  a  man  as  any  individual 
of  his  contemptible  standing  in  life  could  be,  resolved,  in  the  first 
place,  to  carry  arms  for  his  own  protection,  and,  in  the  next,  to  take 
a  step  which  he  knew  would  vex  the  curate  sorely.  Accordingly  he 
lost  no  time  in  circulating,  and  having  it  circulated  by  others,  that 
the  great  Reformation  Society  would  give,  in  a  private  way,  five 
guineas  a  head  to  every  convert,  taking  them  either  by  the  individual 
or  the  family,  although  the  conversion  of  the  latter,  he  said,  was  far 
more  coveted,  than  even  a  great  number  of  individuals,  when  they 
were  not  bound  by  the  same  ties  of  blood,  inasmuch,  as  the  bringing 
them  over  by  families  was  an  outpouring  of  grace  which  coold  not 
be  withstood.  The  consequence  was,  that  all  the  profligate  and 
unprincipled,  who  had  cold,  and  nakedness,  and  famine,  in  addition 
to  their  own  utter  want  of  all  moral  feeling  to  stimulate  them, 
looked  upon  the  new  Reformation,  and  its  liberal  promises,  as  a  com- 
plete windfall  blown  into  their  way  by  some  unexpected  piece  of 
good  fortune*  Five  guineas  a  head !  And  all  for  only  going  to 
church,  and  gaining  for  ever  more  the  heart  and  affections  of  the 
good  and  kind  Lord  .    There  was  also  another  class,  the  simple 

and  honest  poor,  who  had  no  other  way  of  avoiding  all  the  rigours 
and  privations  of  that  terrible  season,  than  a  painful  compliance  with 
the  only  principle  which  could  rescue  themselves  and  their  children 
from  a  state  of  things  worse  than  death  itself,  and  which  might  pro- 
bably have  terminated  in  death,  we  mean  the  principle  of  the  New 
Reformation.  There  was  still  a  third  class,  which  consisted  of 
a  set  of  thorough  Irish  wags,  who  looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  an 
excellent  joke ;  and  who,  while  they  had  not  a  rag  to  their  backs, 
nor  a  morsel  for  their  mouths,  enjoyed  the  whole  ceremony  of  read- 
ing their  recantation,  renouncing  Popery,  and  all  that,  as  a  capital 
spree  while  it  lasted,  and  a  thing  that  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be 
encouraged,  until  better  times  came. 

In  vain,  therefore,  did  Father  M'Cabe  denounce  and  prophecy — 
in  vain  did  he  launch  all  the  dogmas  of  the  church — in  vain  did  he 
warn,  lecture,  and  threaten — Darby's  private  hint  had  gone  abroad 
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precisely  a  day  or  two  before  their  encounter,  and  the  consequence 
was  what  might  be  expected.  Darby,  in  fact,  overreached  him,  a 
a  circumstance  of  which,  at  the  period  of  their  meeting,  he  was 
ignorant;  but  he  had  juet  learned  how  'Uhe  word"  had  spread  as  it 
was  called,  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  maugre  aU  his  opposition,  a 
short  time  before  they  met ;  and  oar  readers  not  feel  surprised  at  the 
tone  and  temper  with  which,  after  having  heard  such  intelligence,  he 
addressed  Darby,  nor  at  the  treatment  which  that  worthy  personage 
received  at  his  hands.  Had  he  known  that  it  was  Darby's  "  word** 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  had  occasioned  ^*  the  spread"  we  speak  of,  he 
would  have  made  that  worthy  missionary  exhibit  a  much  greater 
degree  of  alacrity  than  he  did. 

Before  Darby  arrives  at  Mr.  Lucre's,  however,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  anticipating  him  a  little,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  con-> 
versation  which  occurred  on  this  very  subject  between  the  worthy 
Rector  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Clement,  his  Curate.  Mr.  Clement,  like 
the  pious  and  excellent  Father  Roche,  was  one  of  those  clergymen 
who  feel  that  these  unbecoming  and  useless  exhibitions  called 
religious  discussions,  instead  of  promoting  a  liberal  or  enlarged  view 
of  religion,  are  only  calculated  to  envenom  the  feelings,  to  extinguish 
charity,  and  to  contract  the  heart.  Nay,  more,  there  never  was  a 
discussion,  they  said,  and  we  join  them,  since  the  days  of  Ussher  and 
the  Jesuit,  that  did  not  terminate  in  a  tumult  of  angry  and  unchris- 
tian recrimination,  in  which  all  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  not  to 
mention  the  professed  duties  of  Christian  men,  were  trampled  on 
and  violated  without  scruple.  In  the  preparations  for  the  forth- 
coming discussion,  therefore,  neither  of  these  worthy  men  took  any 
part  whatsoever.  The  severe  duties  of  so  large  a  parish,  the  calls  of 
the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  dying,  together  with  the  varied  phases  of 
human  misery  that  pressed  upon  their  notice  as  they  toiled  through 
the  obscure  and  neglected  paths  of  life,  all  in  their  opinion,  and,  in 
omrs,  too,  constituted  a  sufficiently  ample  code  of  duty,  without 
en&broilliig  themselves  in  these  loud  and  turbulent  rencounters. 

'  Mt*^  dement,  who,  on  this  same  day,  had  received  a  message  from 
Lucre,  found  that  gentleman  in  remarkably  good  spirits.  He  hod 
jusit  received  a  present  of  a  fine  haunch  of  venison  from  a  fox- 
hunting nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  gloating  over  it, 
ere  its  descent  into  the  larder,  with  the  ruddy  fire  of  epicurism 
blazing  in  his  eyes. 

'*  Clement,"  said  he,  with  a  grave,  subdued  grunt  of  enjoyment, 
**  come  this  way — turn  up  the  venison,  Francis — eh,  what  say  you 
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DOW,  Clement  ?  Look  at  the  depth  of  the  fat ! — what  a  prime  fUlow 
that  was  I — see  the  flank  he  hadl«-«iz  inohes  on  the  ribs  at  least ! 
As  our  caantryman,  Ooldsmiith,  aaya,  ^the  lean  is  so  white,  and  Ihe 
ikt  is  ao  mdd J.' * 

Ckmeot  had  often  before  witnened  this  hot  spirit  of  lOKinyy  whieh 
heocmeBdoiil^  carnal  and  groaainaminialeref  Oed.  Onthiaooea- 
sion  he  did  not  even  smile,  hot  rallied  gravelj,  ''  I  am  not  a  j  vdge  of 
venison,  Mr.  Loere ;  bvlt  I  believe  you  have  misquoted  the  poet, 
who,  I  thinks  aajs,  *  the  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  roddj/" 

**  Well,  thalfs  not  much,  Clemeiit ;  but,  if  you  were  a  judge,  this 
would  both  delight  and  astonish  you.  Now,  Fiaoeu,  I  ehai^  you, 
as  you  value  your  reputation,  to  be  cautious  in  dressing  it.  You 
know  how  I  wish  it  done,  and,  besides,  LcMrd  Mountraotigage,  Bir 
Harry  Beevor,  Lord  ■  ■  »,  and  a  few  derioal  friends^  an  to  dine  with 
me.  Come  in,  Clement— --Francis,  you  have  heard  what  I  said  I  If 
that  haunch  is  spoiled  you  shall  hear  of  it  {  so  look  to  it." 

When  they  entered  the  library,  the  taUe  of  whieh  was  covered 
with  reh^ous  magannes,  misaionaiy  papers,  and  reports  of  leligioua 
societies,  both  at  home  and  abniad,  Mr.  Lucxe,  after  throwing  bimsdf 
into  a  rich  cushioned  ann-chair,  motioned  to  his  curate  to  take  a  seat. 

'^  I  have  sent  for  you,  Clement,"  said  he,  '*  to  have  your  advioeand 
aasistasee  on  a  subject,  in  which,  I  foel  confident,  that  as  a  siniasre 
and  jDoalous  Proteatant^  you  will  take  a  warm  interest.  Yov  have 
beaord  of  the  estabiishment  of  our  New  Reformation  Sociefy,  of 
oourae." 

**  I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  known,"  replied  Clement. 

*'  It  is  now,"  replied  Lucre ;  "  but  our  ol^ects  are  admirafole.  We 
propose  to  carry  controversy  into  all  the  strongholds  of  Popery.-.»4o 
enlighten  both  priests  and  people,  and,  if  possible,  to  transfer  the 
whole  popish  popnlation— fMr  ^o^ani— by  the  lump,  as  it  were — :" 

<*  Per  sahenmn%  I  believe,"  observed  Clenwnt  bowing,  ^  if  I  may 
take  the  liberty." 

*'  Sati,  satiih'— well,  you  may  be  right  $  my  memory^  Clement,  retaua 
large  paanng<m  best,  and  ever  did*— to  transfer 'the  whole  Popish  popu* 
latioa  to  the  EstaWshed  Church*  It  is  a  noble,  a  glorious  speeukitionv 
if  it  only  can  be  aoeomplished.  Think  of  the  advaiHages  it  woald 
confer  upon  us  1     What  stability  would  it  not  give  the  Ckaaxib  I" 

<'  I  cannot  exactly  see  what  peculiar  stability  it  would  give  the 
ciiurcb,"  replied  Clement,  **with  the  exception  oH  mere  n«flibeia 
alene." 

"  How  so— what  do  you  mean  ?" 
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**  Why^  m/*  replied  CkmeBt,  ^'  if  we  had  the  numbers  you  speak 
ef  U>*inorrow,  we  would  he  oertaialjr  wofse  off  than  we  ace  to-day. 
Thej  could  only  pay  us  our  tithei»  and  that  they  do  as  it  is ;  if  iJbey 
formed  a  portion,  and  the  laiigeit  portion  tfiey  would  form,  of  our 
ohnrohy  think  of  the  inuBense  number  of  dergy  they  would  require  to 
look  to  theirivligioue  wantB^i— the  number  of  churohei  and  di^iels  of 
eaio  that  must  be  built — the  number  of  liraiga  that  must  be  divided«-^ 
nay,  my  dear  sir,  in  addition  to  this,  you  may  easily  see,  that  for  every 
one  bishop  now,  we  should  have  at  least  four  then,  and  that  the 
iaooraea  would  diminish  in  proportion.  As  it  is  now,  sir,  we  have  the 
tithes  without  the  trouble  of  labouring  for  them,  but  it  would  be  a 
difierent  case  in  your  new  position  of  affairs." 

Mr.  Lucre,  who,  in  the  heat  of  his  seal,  had  neither  permitted  him* 
self  to  see  matters  in  this  light,  nor  to  perceive  Uiat  Clemeof  s  wrga^ 
ments  concealed  under  a  grave  aapeet  somethii^  ef  iteoy  and  satire, 
looked  upon  his  cmrate  with  dismay*^the  anooHi  and  vosy  cheek  got 
pale,  as  did  the  whole  purple  tee  down  to  the  third  chin,  each 
of  which  reminded  one  of  tiie  diminished  rainbows  in  the  sky,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  ezoept  that  they  were  not  so  heavenly. 

*'  Clement^*  said  he,  **  you  amaxe  me-^thal  is  a  most  exceedingly 
dear  view  of  the  matter.  Transfer  them !  no  such  thing,  it  would  be 
a  most  dreadfol  calamity,  unless  chufch  proper^  were  proportioiiably 
increased;  but,  could  not  that  be  done,  Clement?  Tes,"  said  he^ 
exulting  at  the  idea,  as  one  ef  which  he  oo^t  to  fed  proud,  ^*  that 
eould  and  would  be  done^^besides  I  relish  the  multiplication  of  the 
bishoprics,  under  any  circumstances,  and  therefore  we  will  proceed 
with  the  BefomuKtion.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to 
get  rid  of  Papery,  which  we  would  do,  if  we  could  accomplish  this 
desirahle  project" 

*'  I  most  confess,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Clement  gravely,  '*  that  I  have 
never  been  anxious  for  a  mere  change  of  speculative  opinions  in  any 
man,  unless  when  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
his  life  and  morals.  With  respect  to  the  Beformation  Society,  I  beg 
leave  to  observe  that  I  think  the  plan  for  the  present  is  nnseasonabk^ 
and  only  cdculated  to  fill  the  kingdom  with  religious  dissension  and 
hatred  among  christians.  The  people,  sir,  are  not  prepared  to  have 
their  religion  taken  by  storm ;  they  are  too  shrewd  for  that  9  and  I 
really  think  we  have  no  just  cause  to  feel  anxious  for  the  conversion 
of  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  principles  upon  which  they 
embrace  our  faith,  as  must  be  the  case  with  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  thero.     I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  the  policy  pursued 
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by  England  towards  this  country  has  been  the  bane  of  its  happiness. 
She  deprived  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
education,  and  then  punished  them  for  the  crimes  which  proceeded 
from  their  ignorance.  They  were  a  dissatisfied,  a  tumultuous,  and  an 
impracticable,  because  they  were  an  oppressed,  people ;  and  where, 
by  the  way,  is  ther^  a  people,  worthy  to  be  named  such,  who  will  or 
ought  to  rest  contented  under  penal  and  oppressive  laws?  But  there 
was  a  day  when  they  would  have  been  grateful  for  the  relaxation  of 
such  laws^  Oppression,  however,  has  its  traditions,  and  so  has 
revenge,  and  these  can  descend  from  father  to  son,  without  educatioOi 
If  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  had  been  removed  at  a  proper  time, 
they  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten ;  but  they  were  not,  and 
now  they  are  remembered,  and  will  be  remembered.  The  prejudices 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  however,  and  their  enmity  towards  those 
who  oppressed  them,  increased  with  their  numbers  and  their  know- 
ledge. The  religion  of  those  who  kept  them  down  was  Protestant ; 
and  think  you,  sir,  that,  be  the  merits  of  that  religion  what  they  may, 
these  are  the  people  to  come  over  in  large  masses,  without  esteem  for 
us,  reflection,  or  any  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  embrace  the 
creed  of  the  very  men  whom  they  look  upon  as  their  oppressors. 
Sir,  there  is  but  one  way  of  converting  the  Irish,  and  it  is  this ; — let 
them  find  the  best  arguments  for  Protestantism  in  the  lives  of  its 
ministers,  and  of  all  who  profess  it*  Let  the  higher  Protestant  clergy 
move  more  among  the  humbler  classes  even  of  their  own  flocks — ^let 
them  be  found  more  frequently  where  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
always  is — at  the  sick  bed — in  the  house  of  mourning,  of  death,  and 
of  sin — ^let  them  abandon  the  unbecoming  pursuits  of  an  ungodly 
ambition — cast  from  them  the  crooked  and  dishonest  manoeuvres  of 
political  negociation  and  intrigue — ^let  them  live  more  humbly,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  gospel  which  they  preach — let  them  not 
set  their  hearts  upon  the  church,  merely  because  it  is  a  wealthy  cor- 
poration, calculated  rather  to  gratify  their  own  worldly  ambition  or 
cupidity,  than  the  spiritual  exigencies  of  their  flocks — ^let  them  not 
draw  their  revenues  from  the  pockets  of  a  poor  people  who  disclaim 
their  faith,  whilst  they  themselves  denounce  and  revile  that  faith  as 
a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated.  Let  them  do  this,  sir — ^free  Protestantism 
from  the  golden  shackles  which  make  it  the  slave  of  Mammon,  that 
it  may  be  able  to  work — do  this,  and  depend  upon  it  that  it  will  then 
flourish  as  it  ought ;  but  in  my  humble  opinion,  until  such  a  refoim 
first  lakes  place  with  ourselves,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  Roman 
Catholics  will  come  over  to  ua,  unless,  indeed,  a  few  from  sordid  and 
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dishonest  motiveB— and  these  we  were  better  without.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  present  Reformation  Society  is  unseasonable  and 
ill  advised,  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  predict  that  the  event  will  prove  it  so. 
In  conclusion,  sir,  I  am  sony  to  say  that  I've  seldom  seen  one  of 
those  very  zealous  clergymen  who  would  not  rather  convert  one  indi- 
vidual from  Fopeiy  than  ten  from  sin." 

"  Why,  Clement,  you  are  a  liberal  !'* 

^  I  trust,  sir,  I  am  a  Christian.  As  for  liberalism,  as  it  is  generally 
understood,  no  man  scorns  the  cant  of  it  more  than  I  do.  But  I  can- 
not think  that  a  Roman  CathoUc  man  sincerely  worshipping  God — 
even  with  many  obvious  errors  in  his  forms,  or,  with  what  we  consider 
absurdities  in  his  very  creed — I  cannot  think,  I  say,  that  such  a  man, 
worshipping  the  Almighty  according  to  his  knowledge,  will  be  damned. 
To  think  so  is  precisely  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  with 
which  we  charge  Popery  itself." 

Mr.  Lucre's  face,  during  the  annunciation  of  these  sentiments, 
glowed  like  a  fumaoe  thrice  heated — ^he  turned  up  his  eyes — groaned 
aloud — struck  the  arm  of  his  chair  with  his  open  hand — ^then  com- 
menced fanning  his  breast,  as  if  the  act  were  necessary  to  cool  that 
evangelical  indignation,  in  which  there  is  said  to  be  no  sin. 

"  Clement,"  said  he,  **  this — ^this" — here  he  kept  fanning  down  his 
ch<der  for  half  a  minute — **  this  is-— astonishing — awful — monstrous 
— ^monstrous  doctrine  to  come  from  the  lips  of  a  clergyman — ^man" — 
another  fanning — **  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  what  is  still  worse, 
from — ^irom — ^the  lips  of  my  Curate ! — my  Curate !  I'll  trouble  you 
to  touch  the  bell — ^thank  you,  sir.  But,  Mr.  Clement,  the  circum- 
stance of  giving  utterance  to  such  opinions  so  abruptly,  and  as  if  you 
were  merely  stating  some  common-place  fact — ^without  evincing  the 
slightest  consideration  for  me— without  reflecting  upon  who  and  what 
I  am — ^without  remembering  my  position — ^my  influence — ^the  purity 
and  orthodoxy  of  my  doctrine — ^the  services  I  have  rendered  to  reli- 
gion, and  to  a  Protestant  government — (John,  a  glass  of  water — 
quiekly)— you  forget,  sir,  that  I  have  proved  the  Romish  Church  to 
be  both  damnable  and  idolatrous — that  she  is  without  the  means  of 
salvation — that  her  light  is  out — ^her  candlesticks  removed — and  that 
she  is  nothing  now  but  darkness,  and  abomination,  and  blasphemy. 
Yes,  sir ;  knowing  all  this,  you  could  openly  express  such  doctrines, 
without  giving  me  a  moment's  notice,  or  anything  to  prepare  me  for 
sneh  a  shock  I  Sir,  I  am  very  much  distressed  indeed ;  but  I  thank 
my  Grod  that  this  excitement — (bring  it  here  John— -quick) — that 
this  excitement  is  Christian  excitement — Christian  excitement,  Mr. 
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Clement ;  for  I  am  not,  I  trust,  without  that  zeal  lor  the  intereetts  of 
my  Church,  of  my  King,  and  of  Protestantism  at  lai^,  which  becoroeA 
a  man  who  has  laboured  for  them  as  I  have  done." 

Here,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  thirst  which  seemed  to  have 
fastened  on  him,  he  put  the  glass  to  his  lips ;  but,  sooth  to  saj,  liifie 
the  widow's  cruise,  it  seemed  to  have  been  gifted  with  the  miraculous 
property  of  going  from  his  lips  as  full  as  when  it  came  to  them. 

'*  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Lucre,"  replied  Clement,  <'  in  uttering  my  sen- 
timents I  most  certainly  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  giving  you 
offence*  I  spoke  calmly,  and  candidly,  and  truly,  what  I  think  and 
feel — and  I  regret  that  I  should  have  offended  you  so  much ;  for  I 
only  expressed  the  common  charity  of  our  religion,  which  hopetb  all 
things — is  slow  to  condemn,  and  forbids  us  to  judge,  lest  we  be 
judged." 

*'  Clement,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  who,  to  speak  truth,  had  ascribed  his 
excitement — (what  a  base,  servile,  dishonest,  hypocritical  scoundrel 
of  a  word  is  that  excitement— -ready  to  adopt  any  meaning,  to  conceal 
any  failing,  to  disguise  any  fact,  to  run  any  lying  message  whatsoever 
at  the  beck  and  service  of  falsehood  or  hypocrisy.  If  a  mui  is  drunk, 
in  steps  excitement — Lord,  sir,  he  was  only  excited,  a  little  excited ; 
if  a  man  is  in  a  rage,  like  Mr.  Lucre,  he  is  only  excited,  moved  by 
Christian  excitement — out  upon  it  I — but,  like  every  other  slavish 
instrument,  we  must  use  it) — ^had  ascribed  his  excitement,  we  say,  to 
caus^  that  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  in  occasioning  it — the.bona 
fid€  one  being  the  indirect  rebuke  to  him,  and  to  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged,  that  was  contained  in  Clement's  observations  upoa  the 
Established  Church  and  her  ecclesiastics.  "  Clement,"  said  he^  '*  I 
must  be  plain  with  you.  For  some  time  past  I  have  really  su^peeted 
the  soundness  of  your  views — I  had  doubta  of  your  orthodoi^ ;  but 
out  of  consideration  for  your  large  family,  I  did  not  press  you  for  an 
explanation." 

<<  Then,  sir,"  replied  Clement,  "  allow  me  to  say,  that  as  an  ortho- 
dox cleigyman,  jealous  of  the  purity  of  your  creed,  and  anxious  i^ 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  your  flock,  it  was  your  duty  to  have  done  sxk 
As  for  me,  I  shall  be  at  all  times  both  ready  and  willing  to  render  an 
account  of  the  faith  that  is  in  me.  I  neither  fear  nor  deproeat<$ 
investigation,  sir,  I  assure  you." 

'<  I  certainly  knew  not,  however,  that  you  were  so  far  gone  in  .lati<» 
tudinarianism,  as  I  find,  unfortunate^,  to  be  the  case.  I  hold  a 
responsible — a  sacred  situation,  as  a  Protestant  minister,  Mr.  Clement^ 
and  consequently  cannot  suffer  such  doctrines  to  spread  thnMigk  my 
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flock.  Besides,  bad  jou  ta^ken  «ti  active  part  in  promoting  this 
Keformation,  as,  with  jour  learning  and  tafents  I  know  jon  could 
have  done — I  make  no  allusion  now  to  your  unhappy  principles — ^had 
you  done  so,  it  was  my  fixed  intention  to  have  increased  your  salary 
ten  pounds  per  annum,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  notwithstanding  the 
great  claims  that  are  upon  me." 

**  My  legal  salary,  I  believe,  Mr.  Lucre,  is  seventy-five  pounds  per 
ftnnum,  and  the  value  of  your  benefice  is  one  thousand  four  hundred. 
I  may  say  the  whole  duty  is  performed  by  me.  Out  of  that  one 
thousand  four  hundred  I  receive  sixty ;  but  I  shall  add  nothing  more 
— ^for  indeed  I  have  yet  several  visits  to  make  before  I  go  home.  As 
to  my  orthodoxy,  sir,  you  will  take  your  own  course.  To  my  bishop 
I  am  ready  to  explain  my  opinions ;  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
word  of  God ;  and  if  for  entertaining  them  I  am  deprived  of  the 
slender  support  for  which  I  labour,  as  your  curate,  my  trust  in  God 
will  not  be  the  less." 

Mr.  Lucre  declined  any  reply,  but  bowed  very  politely,  and  rang 
the  bell,  to  order  his  carriage,  as  a  hint  to  Mr.  Clement  that  the  con- 
versation was  closed.  The  latter  bowed,  bade  him  good  morning,  and 
departed. 

When  Mr.  Clement  said  he  had  some  visits  to  make,  we  must,  lest 
the  reader  might  suppose  that  they  are  visits  of  ceremony,  follow  his 
steps,  in  order  to  learn  the  nature  of  these  visits. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  Glebe  house  of  Castle  Cumber,  the 
meek  and  unassuming  curate  entered  into  an  abode  of  misery  and 
sorrow,  which  would  require  a  far  more  touching  pen  than  ours  to 
describe. 

A  poor  widow  sat  upon  the  edge  of  a  little  truckle  bed  with  the 
head  of  one  of  her  children  on  her  lap ;  another  lay  in  the  same  bed 
silent  and  feeble,  and  looking  evidently  ill.  Mr.  Clement  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  the  boy  whom  she  supported,  not  long  before, 
playing  about  the  cottage,  his  rosy  cheeks  heightened  into  a  glow  of 
health  and  beauty  by  the  exercise,  and  his  fair,  thick-clustered  hair 
blown  about  by  the  breeze.  The  child  was  dying,  and  the  tender 
power  of  a  mother's  love  prompted  her  to  keep  him  as  hear  her 
breaking  heart  as  she  could,  during  the  short  space  that  remained  of 
his  brief  existence.  When  Mr.  Clement  entered,  the  lonely  mother 
looked  upon  him  with  an  aspect  of  such  utter  sorrow,  of  such  help- 
lesB  supplication  in  her  misery,  as  if  she  said,  am  I  left  to  the  afflic- 
tion of  my  own  heart !  Am  I  cut  off  from  the  pity  and  comfort 
which  distress  like  mine  ought  to  derive  from  Christian  sympathy 
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and  fellowship !     Have  I  not  even  a  human  face  to  look  upon,  but 

those  of  my  dying  children  I     Such,  in  similar  circumstances,  are  the 

questions  which  the  heart  will  ask.      She  could  not  immediatelj 
speak,  hut,   with  the    head  of  her  dying  boy  upon    her    heart, 

she  sat  in  mute  and  unbroken  agony,  every  pang  of  her  departing 

orphan  throwing  a  deeper  shade  of  affliction  over  her  countenance* 

and  a  keener  barb  of  sorrow  into  her  spirit. 

The  champion  of  God,  however,  was  at  his  post.  He  advanced  to 
the  bed-side,  and  in  tones  which  proclaimed  the  fulness  of  his  sym- 
pathy in  her  sufferings,  and  with  a  countenance  lit  up  by  that  trust 
in  heaven,  which  long  trials  of  his  own  and  similar  bereavements 
had  given  him,  he  addressed  her  in  words  of  comfort  and  consolation, 
and  raised  her  heart  to  better  hopes  than  any  which  this  world  of 
care  and  trial  can  bestow.  It  is  difficulty  however,  to  give  comfort 
in  such  moments,  nor  is  it  prudent  to  enforce  it  too  strongly.  The 
widow  looked  upon  her  boy's  face,  which  was  sweetly  marked  with 
the  graces  of  innocence  even  in  the  throes  of  death*  The  light  of 
life  was  nearly  withdrawn  from  his  dim  blue  eye ;  but  he  felt  from 
time  to  time  for  the  mother's  hands,  and  the  mother's  bosom.  He 
was  striving,  too,  to  utter  his  little  complaints  ;  attempting  probably 
to  describe  his  sufferings,  and  to  beg  relief  from  his  unhapy  parent ; 
but  the  power  of  death  was  on  all  his  faculties ;  his  words  lapsed  into 
each  other  indistinctly,  and  were,  consequently,  unintelligible.  Mrs. 
Vincent,  for  such  was  the  widow's  name,  heard  the  words  addressed 
to  her  by  Mr.  Clement ;  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  for  a  moment, 
and  then  turned  them,  heavy  with  misery,  upon  her  dying  boy.  Her 
heart — her  hopes — almost  her  whole  being  were  peculiarly  centered 
in  the  object  before  her;  and  though  she  had  imagined  that  sympa- 
thy might  support  her,  she  now  felt  that  no  human  power  could  give 
her  consolation.  The  tears  were  falling  fast  from  Mr.  Clement's 
cheeks,  who  felt,  that  until  the  agonies  of  the  boy  were  over,  it  would 
be  vain  to  offer  her  any  kind  of  support   At  length  she  exclaimed — 

*'0h!  Saviour,  who  suffered  the  agony  of  the  cross,  and  who 
loved '  little  children  like  him,  let  your  mercy  descend  upon  my 
beloved  1  Suffer  him  to  come  to  you  soon.  Oh !  Saviour,  hear  a 
mother^s  prayer,  for  I  loved  him  above  all,  and  he  was  our  life  1  Core 
of  my  heart,  you  are  striving  to  tell  your  mother  what  you  sufier,  but 
the  weight  of  death  is  upon  your  tongue,  and  you  cannot  do  it  I  I 
am  here,  my  beloved  sufferer — I  am  here — you  struggle  to  find  my 
hands  to  tell  me — to  tell  me — ^but  I  cannot  help  you." 

•*  Mrs.  Vincent,"  said  the  curate,  **  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
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what  appears  to  iu  to  be  the  agonj  of  death  is  not  felt  so  severely  as 
we  imagine ;  striye  to  moderate  your  grief — and  reflect  that  he  will 
soon  be  in  peace»  and  joy,  and  happiness,  that  will  never  end.  His 
little  sorrows  and  sufferings  will  soon  be  over,  and  the  bosom  of  a 
merciful  God  will  receive  him  into  life  and  glory.** 

^*  But,  sir,"  replied  the  widow,  the  tears  fast  streaming  down  her 
cheeks,  **  do  you  not  see  what  he  suffers  ?  Look  at  the  moisture  that 
is  on  his  little  brow,  and  see  how  Y^e  writhes  with  the  pain.  He 
thinks  that  I  can  stop  it,  and  it  is  for  that  he  presses  my  hands. 
During  his  whole  iUness  that  was  still  his  cry — oh,  mother,  take 
away  this  pain,  why  don't  3rou  take  away  the  pain  ?" 

Mr.  Clement  was  a  father,  and  an  affectionate  one,  and  this  allu- 
sion to  the  innocence  of  the  little  sufferer  touched  [his  heart,  and 
he  was  silent. 

The  widow  proceeded,  **  there  he  lies,  my  only — only  son — his 
departed  father's  image,  and  I  looked  up  to  him  to  be  one  day 
my  support,  my  pride,  and  my  happiness— but  see  what  he  is 
now!  Oh  I  James,  James,  wouldn't  I  lay  down  my  life  to  save 
yours  r* 

**  You  look  at  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  Mrs.  Vincent,"  said  the 
curate.  ^'  Think  upon  what  he  may  escape  by  his  early  and  his  happy 
death.  You  know  not,  but  that  there  was  crime,  and  sin,  and  affliction 
before  him.  Consider  how  many  parents  there  are  now  in  the  world, 
who  would  feel  happy  that  their  children,  who  bring  shame,  and  dis- 
tress, and  misery  upon  them,  had  been  taken  to  God  in  their  child- 
hood. And,  surely,  there  is  still  a  God  to  provide  for  yourself  and 
your  other  little  ones ;  for,  remember,  you  have  still  those  who  have 
tender  claims  upon  your  heart." 

<'  I  know  you  are  right,  sir,"  she  replied,  '*  but,  in  cases  like  this, 
nature  must  have  its  way.  Death,  death,  but  you're  cruel  I  Oh, 
blessed  Father,  what  is  this  ?" 

One  last  convulsive  spasm,  one  low  agonizing  groan,  accompanied 
by  a  relaxation  of  the  little  fingers  which  had  pressed  her  hands, 
closed  the  sufferings  of  the  widow's  pride.  She  stooped  wildly  over 
him  and  pressed  him  to  her  heart,  as  if  by  doing  so^  she  could  draw 
his  pains  into  her  own  frame  as  they  were  already  in  her  spirit ;  but 
his  murmuringswere  silent,  and  on  looking  closely  into  his  countenance, 
she  perceived  that  his  Redeemer  had,  indeed,  suffered  her  little  one  to 
go  unto  him  ;  that  all  his  little  pains  and  agonies  were  over  for  ever. 

^'  His  sufferings  are  past !"  she  exclaimed ;  *'  James,  your  sufferings 
are  over !"     As  she  uttered  the  words,  the  curate  was  astonished  by 
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bearing  her  burst  out  into  one  or  two  wild  hysteric  laughs,  whkh 
happily  ended  in  tears. 

*^No  more,"  she  continued,  ^you'll  feel  no  more  pain  now,  my 
precious  boy ;  your  voice  will  never  sound  in  my  ears  again ;  you'll 
never  call  on  me  to  say  *  mother  take  away  my  pain;'  tlie  Sunday 
morning  will  never  come  when  I  wiU  take  pride  in  dressing  you. 
My  morning  and  evening  kiss  will  never  OMNne  be  given— *«U 
my  heart  was  fixed  on  is  gone,  and  I  care  not  now  what  bec<Nnes 
of  me." 

What  could  the  good  curate  do  ?  He  strove  to  sooth,  sustain,  and 
comfort  her,  but  in  vain ;  the  poor  widow  heard  him  not. 

'^  Jenny,"  said  she,  at  length,  turning  to  the  other  sick  child,  **  your 
brother  is  at  rest  I  James  is  at  rest ;  he  will  disturb  your  sleep  now 
no  more— nor  will  you  disturb  his." 

''  Oh !  bat  he  could'nt  help  it,  mammy ;  it  was  the  pain  that  made 
him." 

Aff  the  ehild  uttered  these  words,  the  widow  put  her  hand  to  her 
heart,  garre  two  or  three  rapid  sobs,  her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  head 
fell  back  over  a  chair  that  was  accidentally  beside  her.  Mr.  Clement 
caught  her  in  time  to  prevent  her  from  falling ;  he  placed  her 
upright  on  the  chair,  which  he  carried  to  the  little  dresser,  where  he 
found  a  jug  of  water,  the  only  drink  she  had  to  give  her  sick 
children.  With  this  he  bathed  her  temples  and  wetted  her  lips,  aftet 
which  he  looked  upon  the  scene  of  death  and  affliction  by  which  he 
was  surrounded. 

'^Gracious  Father,"  he  exclaimed,  ''let  your  mercy  reach  this 
most  pitiable  family!  look  with  eyes  of  compassion  upon  this 
afflicted  and  bereaved  woman  1  Oh,  support  her — she  is  poor 
and  nearly  heart-broken,  and  the  world  has  abandoned  her !  Oh, 
do  not  thou  abandon  her.  Father  of  all  mercy,  and  God  of  all 
consolation !" 

As  he  concluded,  the  widow  recovered,  and  felt  his  tears  falling  upon 
her  face.  On  looking  up,  she  peceived  how  deeply  he  was  affected. 
Her  lips  opened  unconsciously  with  a  blessing  on  him  who  shared  iri, 
and  soothed  her  sorrows — ^her  voice  was  feeble,  for  she  had  not  yet 
recovered  her  strength ;  but  the  low  murmur  of  her  prayers  and 
blessings  rose  like  the  sounds  of  sweet  but  melancholy  music  to 
heaven,  and  was  heard  there. 

Mr.  Clement  then  went  over  to  the  bed,  and,  with  his  own  hand, 
smoothed  it  down  for  the  little  sick  sister  of  the  depaited  boy, 
adjusting  the  bed  clothes  about  her  as  weU  as  he  could,  for  the  other 
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childien  were  too  joung  lo  do  anything.  He  then  divided  the 
hair  upon  the  lifekfis  child's  forehead — contemphited  his  beantiful 
features  for  a  moment — caught  his  little  hand  in  his — ^let  it  fall — oh! 
how  lifelessly !  he  then  shook  his  head,  raised  his  eyes,  and  pointing 
to  heaven,  exclaimed — 

*'  There-^Mrs.  Vincent^  let  our  hopes  lie  there**     He  then  de- 
parted, with  a  promise  of  seeing  her  soon. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

INTERVIEW     BETWEEN     DARBT     AND      MR.      LUCRE DARBX     FEELS 

SCRIPTITRAIi,  AND   WAS  AS  SCRIPT  UR ALLY  TREATED MR.   LUORE's 

CHRISTIAN  DISPOSITION  TOWARDS  FATHER  M'CABE — A  FEW 
BRANDS  OFFSR  THEMSELVES  TO  BB  PLUCKED  FROM  THE  BURZttNG 
-— TOBIR  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  CONVERSION,  AS  STATBD  BX  TB&M- 
SBLVBS. 

AIr.  Lucre,  like  almost  every  Protestant  rector  of  the  day,  was  a 
Illustrate,  a  circumstance  which  prevented  Mr.  Clement  from  feel- 
ing any  surprise  at  seeing  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  of  hoUi 
sexes,  approaching  the  glebe.  He  imagined,  naturally  enough,  that 
they  were  going  upon  law  business,  as  it  is  termed — for  he  knew  that 
Mr.  Lucre,  during  his  angel  visits  to  Castle  Cumber,  took  much  more 
delight  in  administering  the  law  than  the  gospel,  unless,  when  ready 
made,  in  the  shape  of  bibles.  When  Darby,  also,  arrived,  he  found 
a 'Considerable  number  of  these  persons  standing  among  a  little  clump 
of  trees  in  the  lawn,  apparently  waiting  for  some  person  to  break  the 
ice,  and  go  in  first — a  feat  which  each  felt  anxious  to  decline  himself, 
whilst  he  pressed  it  very  strongly  upon  his  neighbour.  No  sooner 
had'Darby  made  his  appearance,  than  a  communication  took  place 
between  him  and  them,  in  which  it  was  settled  that  he  was  to  have 
tjb^e  first  interview,  and  afterwards  direct  the  conduct  and  motions  of 
the  rest.  There  was,  indeed,  a  dry,  knowing  look  about  him,  which 
seemed  to  imply,  in  fact,  that  they  were  not  there  without  some  sug- 
gestion from  himself. 

Darby  was  very  well  known  to  Mr.  Lucre,  for  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  bailiff;  he  accordingly  entered  with 
something  like  an  appearance  of  business :  but  so  admirably  balanced 
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was  his  conduct  on  this  occaeion,  between  hia  usual  sneakiBg  and  aer^ 
vile  manner,  and  his  privileges  as  a  ChriBtian,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  witness  anything  so  inimitably  well  managed  as  his  deportment. 
One  circumstance  was  certainly  strongly  in  his  favour;  Father 
M^Cabe  had  taken  care  to  imprint  with  his  whip  a  prima  facie 
testimony  of  sincerity  upon  his  countenance^  which  was  Uaok  and 
swollen  into  large  welts  by  the  exposition  of  doctrinal  truth  whidi 
he  had  received  at  that  gentleman's  hands.  Lucre,  on  seeing  him, 
very  naturally  imagined  that  he  was  coming  to  lodge  informations  for 
some  outrage  committed  on  him  either  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
bailiff,  or  for  having  become  a  convert,  a  fact  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  True  Blue. 

"  Well,  CyDrive,"  said  he,  "  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  you  are  sadly 
abused — ^how  came  this  to  pass  ?" 

Darby  first  looked  upwards,  very  like  a  man  who  was  conscientiously 
soliciting  some  especial  grace  or  gift  from  above ;  his  lips  moved  as  if 
in  prayer,  but  he  was  otherwise  motionless ;  at  length  he  ceased — 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  assumed  the  serenity  of  one  whose  prayer 
had  been  granted.  The  only  word  he  uttered  that  could  possibly  be 
at  all  understood,  was  amen ;  which  he  pronounced  lowly,  but  still 
distinctly,  and  in  as  unpopish  a  manner  as  he  could. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  but  now  my  heart's  aisier — 
I  hope  I  have  overcome  that  feeling  that  was  an  me — I  can  now  for- 
give  him  for  the  sake  of  the  spread  o'  the  gospel,  and  I  do.'' 

"  What  has  happened,  CDrive  ?  your  face  is  sadly  abused !" 

'^  A  small  taste  o'  parsecution,  sir,  which  the  Lord  put  into  Father 
M'Cabe's  horsewhip — ^heart  I  mane — to  give  me,  bekaise  I  renounced 
his  hathenism,  and  came  into  the  light  o'  thruth — ^maj  He  be  praised 
for  it !"  Here  followed  an  upturning  of  the  eyes  after  the  manner  of 
M'Slime. 

^'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  O'Drive,  that  this  outrage  has  been  com- 
mitted on  you  by  that  savage  priest,  M'Cabe?" 

"  It  was  he  left  me  as  you  see,  sir — ^but  it's  good  to  suffer  in  this 
world,  especially  for  the  thruth.  Indeed  I  am  proud  of  this  face,"  he 
continued,  blinking  with  a  visage  so  comically  disastrous  at  Mr. 
Lucre,  that  had  that  gentleman  had  the  slightest  possible  perception 
of  the  ludicrous  in  his  composition,  not  all  the  gifts  and  graces  that 
ever  were  poured  down  upon  the  whole  staff  of  the  Reformation 
Society  together,  would  have  prevented  him  from  laughing  outright. 

"  Of  course  you  are  come,"  pursued  Lucre,  **  to  swear  informations 
against  this  man  ?" 
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« I  have  prayed  for  it»"  8aid  Darby  in  a  soliloquy,  '*  and  I  feel  that 
it  has  been  granted.  Swear  informational  sir  ?— PU  strive  and  do 
betther  than  that»  I  hope ;  I  must  now  take  my  stand  by  the  bible^ 
air ;  that  will  be  the  oolonr  111  hoist  while  I  live.  In  that  blessed 
book  I  read  these  words  this  morning  '  love  your  enemies^  bless  them 
that  euTBe  yoii»  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefuUy  use  you  and  parsecnte  you.'  Sir,  when  I  read 
these  words  I  felt  them  sinkin'  into  my  heart,  and  I  couldn't  help 
repatin'  them  to  myself  ever  since — and,  even  when  Father  M^Cabe 
was  playin'  his  whip  about  my  ears,  I  was  as  hard  at  work  prayin'  for 
his  sowL" 

This,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  perfectly  true,  only  we  fear  that 
our  blessed  convert  forgot  to  state  the  precise  nature  and  object  of 
the  prayer  in  question,  and  to  mention  whether  it  was  to  the  upper  or 
lower  settlement  he  consigned  the  soul  alluded  to.  This  Christian 
spirit  of  Darby's,  however,  was  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  that 
of  Mr.  Lucre,  who  never  was  of  opinion,  in  his  most  charitable  of 
moods,  that  the  gospel  should  altogether  supersede  the  law.  On  this 
occasion,  especially,  he  felt  an  acuteness  of  anxiety  to  get  the  priest 
within  his  power,  which  the  spirit  of  no  gospel  that  ever  was  written 
could  repress.  M'Cabe  and  he  had  never  met,  or,  at  least,  never 
spoken ;  but  the  priest  had,  since  the  commencement  of  the  new 
movement,  sent  him  a  number  of  the  most  ludicrous  messages,  and 
transmitted  to  him,  for  selection,  a  large  assortment  of  the  most 
comical  and  degrading  epithets.  Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  resentment  in  a  Christian  and  constitutional  spirit,  and 
with  no  obstacle  in  his  way  but  Darby's  inveterate  piety.  This, 
however, /or  the  sake  of  trtUh^  he  hoped  to  remove,  or  so  modify,  that 
it  would  not  prevent  him  from  punishing  that  very  disloyal  and  ido- 
latrous delinquent. 

<<  Those  feelings,  CDrive,  are  all  very  good  and  creditable  to  you, 
and  I  am  delighted  indeed  that  you  entertain  them — ^but,  in  the 
mean  time,  you  owe  a  duty  to  society  greater  than  that  which  you 
owe  to  yourself.  This  man,  this  priest — a  huge,  ferocious  person  I 
understand  he  is — has  latterly  been  going  about  the  parish  foaming 
and  raging,  and  seeking  whom  he  may  horsewhip." 

^'  That's  thruth,  sir,  poor  dark  hathen — an',  sir— jist  beggin'  your 
pardon  for  one  minute,  half  a  minute,  sir — ^you  know  we're  desired 
when  an  inimy  strikes  us  upon  one  cheek  to  turn  the  other  to  him  ; 
well,  as  I  said,  sir,  I  found  myself  very  scriptural  this  whole  day,  so 
when  he  hot  me  the  first  welt  on  this  cheek,  I  turns  round  the  other, 
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m'  now  look^at  the  state  it^€  in,  sir^but  that's  net  all,  sir,  ke  tock 
Ike  hint  at  once,  and  gave  it  to  me  on  both  8idei»  till  he  left  me  as 
ytn  see  me.     Still,  air,  I  can  forgire  him ;  ay,  and  I  have  done  it." 

**  That,  as  I  said,  reflects  great  credit  on  your  principles — ^but,  in 
the  meantime^  you  can  still  retain  these  princij^es  and  prosecute  him. 
Your  lodging  informations  i^ainst  him  does  not  interfere  with  your 
own  personal  forgiveness  of  him  at  all — ^because  it  is  in  behalf  of, 
and  for  the  safety  of  society  that  you  come  forward  to  prosecute  him 
now." 

Darby,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  had  his  course  already  taken,  shook 
his  head  and  replied,  falling  back  upon  the  form  of  M'Slime's  Ian* 
guage  as  much  as  he  could — 

**  I  feel,  sir,"  he  replied,  '<that  Tm  not  permitted." 
'« Permitted !"  repeated  the  other.    <<  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
**  I'm  not  permitted  from  above,  sir,  to  prosecute  this  man.    Tm 
not  justified  in  it." 

^  Quite  ridiculous,  O'Drive ;  where  did  you  pick  up  this  jargon  ^ 
the  conventicle-^but  that  reminds  me,  by  the  bye — you  are  not  a 
convert  to  the  Established  Churoh.  You  belong  to  the  Dissenten^ 
and  owe  your  change  of  opinions  to  Mr.  M^Slime." 

<<If  1  don't  belong  to  the  Established  Church  now,  sir,"  replied 
Darby,  ""it  wont  be  long  till  I  do." 

^  Why,"  inquired  the  other,  "  are  you  not  satisfied  with  the  deno- 
mination of  Christians  you  have  joined  ?" 

^M^Slime,  sir,  converted  me — as  you  say^^but  I've  great  objec* 
tions — and  between  you  and  me,  I  fear  it's  not  altogether  safe  for  any. 
man  to  take  his  religion  from  an  Attorney," 

A  smile,  as  much  as  he  could  condescend  to^  passed. over  ilie 
haughty,  but  dignified  features  of  Mr.  Lucre. 

**  O'Drive,"  said  he,  '*  I  did  not  think  you  possessed  so  much  sim- 
plicity of  character  as  I  perceive  you  do — ^but  toudiing  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  man — ^you  must  lodge  informations  forthwith.  You  shall 
bring  the  warrant  to  Mr.  M<Clutchy  who  will  back  it,  and  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  will  lose  little  time  in  having  it  executed." 

<<  i  am  sorry,  sir,  that  my  conscience  doesn't  justify  me  in  doia' 
what  you  wish." 

*<  What  do  you  mean  by  conscience,  sir  ?"  asked  the  other,  getting 
warm ;  *<  if  you  have  a  conscience  you  will  have  no  scruple  in  punish- 
ing a  man  who  is  an  open  enemy  to  truth,  to  the  gospel,  and  to  the 
spread  of  it  through  this  benighted  land.  How  can  you  reconcile  it 
to  your  conscience  to  let  such  a  man  Ciscape  ?' 
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"  Siaiply»  by  tbrgivin'  him,  sir — by  lettin'  tbe  great*  big^  ignorant 
bathen,  have  the  full  benefit  of  a  goepel  forgiveness.  That's  what  I 
meaa,  sir;  and  surely  it  stands  to  sense  that  I  couldn't  prosecute 
biin  wid  these  feelins^  barrin'  I'd  go  against  the  Word." 

^'O'Drive,"  said  Lucre>  evideatly  mortified  at  Darby's  olMtaiiaoy> 
^  one  of  two  things  is  true ;  either  you  are  utterly  ignorant)  perhaps^ 
with  ev«vy  dispoaiti<Mi  to  know  them,  of  the  sanctions  and  obligations 
of  religion,  or  you  are  still  a  papist  at  heart,  and  an  impostor.  I  tell 
you,  sir,  once  more,  that  it  is  upon  religious  grounds  you  ought  lo 
prosecute  this  wild  priest ;  because  in  doing  so,  you  render  a  most 
important  service  to  religion  and  morality,  both  of  whidi  are  out- 
raged in  his  person.  Yon  ought  to  know  this.  Again,  sir,  if  you 
are  a  Protestant,  and  have  thoroughly  cast.  Popery  from  your  heart, 
you  must  necessarily  be  a  loyal  man  and  a  good  subject ;  but  if  you 
refuse  to  prosecute  him,  you  can  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  a  papist  and  an  impostor,  as  I  said,  and  I've  done  with  you.  If 
Mr.  MOlutchy  knew,  sir,  that  you  refused  to  prosecute  a  priest  for 
such  a  violent  outrage  upon  your  person,  I  imagine  yon  would  not 
long  hold  the  situation  of  bailifi"  under  him." 

Darby  looked  into  the  fioor  like  a  philosopher  solving  a  problem. 
^  I  see,  sir,"  said  he,  **l  see — ^well — you  have  made  that  clear  enough 
sartinly  ;  but  you  know,  sir,  how  could  you  expect  sich  deep 
raisonin'  upon  these  subjects  from  a  man  like  me.  I  see  the  duty 
of  it  now  clearly ;  but,  then,  sir,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  prosecute 
him,  what's  to  become  of  me?  Will  you,  sir,  bear  my  funeral  ex- 
penses?" 

"  Every  penny,  CDrive,"  replied  the  other  eagerly.  *«  Tut,"  he 
exclaimed,  checking  himself,  *<  I — I — I  thought  you  meant  the  ex- 
penses of  the  prosecution." 

**  It*s  much  the  same,  sir,"  replied  Darby,  *<  the  one  will  be  sure  to 
folly  the  other.  Tou  know  the  state  the  country's  in  now,  sir,  and 
how  the  people  on  both  sides  are  ready  to  skiver  one  another  about 
this  religion,  and  rents,  and  tythes,  and  dear  knows  what  besides. 
As  it  is,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  *'  you  see  that  I  durstn't  walk  the  road 
without  these,"  and  he  produced  the  pistols  as  he  spoke ;  *'  but  what 
chance,  sir,  would  I  have  if  I  prosecuted  a  priest  ?  Why,  my  life 
wouldn't  be  worth  two  hour's  purchase." 

Mr.  Lucre  himself  could  not  help  feeling  and  admitting  the  truth 
of  this,  but  as  he  could  devise  no  plan  to  obviate  the  dangers  alluded 
to,  he  still  scrupled  not  to  urge  the  prosecution. 

**  Sir/'  said  Darby  starting,  as  if  a  gleam  of  light  had  shul  across 
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hia  brain,  ^'  a  thought  haa  jist  etruck  me,  and  I  hope  it  was  something 
from  above  that  sent  it.  If  there  was  any  kind  of  a  situation,  sir, 
that  I  could  fill,  and  that  would  keep  me  in  a  place  of  safety  wh^ne 
the  hathens  couldn't  get  at  me^  every  thing  would  be  right ;  and  be 
the  same  token,  sir,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  isn't  the  under-gaolership 
of  Casde  Cumber  vacant  this  minute." 

Lucre  who,  in  fact,  had  set  his  heart  on  prosecuting  and  punishing 
the  priest,  would  have  gladly  made  Darby  governor  of  the  best  gaol 
in  his  majesty's  dominions,  rather  than  lose  this  opportunity  of  e£fec* 
ting  his  purpose. 

''Best  contented,  CDrive,"  he  replied,  ''you  shall  have  it — ^I 
pledge  myself  that  you  shall  have  it.  My  influence  is  sufficient  for 
much  more  than  so  paltry  a  trifle  as  that.  And  now  for  the  infor- 
mations." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  wouldn't  mend  the  matter  a  bit. 
Let  it  go  once  abroad  that  I  swore  them,  and  I'd  never  see  to*morrow 
night.  No,  sir,  if  you  wish  lamproperfy  prosecuted — and  I  think  I 
ought  to  know  how  to  do  it  too ;  but  if  you  wish  him  properly  pun- 
ished, place  me  first  out  of  harm's  way-^out  o'  the  reach  o'  the 
hathens  ;  put  me  into  the  situation  before  we  take  a  single  step  in 
the  business,  then  I'll  be  safe  and  can  work  in  it  to  some  purpose." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Lucre,  "and  I  will  go  about  it  presently ; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  matter  rests  as  it  is.  If  what  you  say  is 
true,  and  I  believe  it  is,  your  own  safety  depends  upon  your  silence." 

"Not  a  breath,"  replied  Darby;  "and  now,  sir,  about  what 
brought  me  here — ^I  wanted  to  say  that  Fd  wish  'to  reacT  upon 
Sunday  next." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Lucre. 

"Why,  sir,  as  I  said,  I  don't  like  to  take  my  religion  £rom  an 
Attorney — and  I'm  afeard,  besides,  that  he's  not  altogether  orthyboz, 

in  regard  that  he  hinted  once  that  God  was ;  but,  indeed,  I  dia- 

remember  his  words,  for  it  wasn't  aisey  to  hould  them  when  you  got 
them." 

"He,  of  course,  is  a  Fatalist  and  Fredestinarian,"  said  Lucre ; 
"  but  what  is  this  you  were  about  to  say  ?" 

"  Whj,  sir,  that  I'd  wish  publickly  to  read  my  recampengatitm  in 
your  church  on  Sunday  next." 

"  And  why  in  my  church  P'  asked  the  proud  parson,  who  felt  his 
vanity  touched,  not  by  anything  Darby  had  yet  said,  but  by  the  inde- 
scribable expression  of  flattery  which  appeared  in  his  face. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  bekase  it's  given  out  on  all  hands  that 
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there's  no  end  to  your  larnin* — that  it's  wondherfnl  the  hooks  jou 
wrote — and  as  for  jour  preachin',  that  it  'ud  make  one  think  them- 
selves in  heaven,  hell*  or  purgatory,  accordin'  as  jou  wished." 

•*  Very  well,  O'Drive,  very  well  indeed,"  exclaimed  Lucre,  caught 
on  his  weakest  side  hy  this  artful  compliment :  **  but  you  must  forget 
purgatory — however  I  can  conceive  that  it  was  the  mere  force  of 
habit  that  prompted  you  to  utter  it.  Well,  then,  you  thail  read  your 
recantation  on  Sunday,  since  you  wish  it — there  will  be  about  a 
dozen  or  two  others,  and  you  had  better  attend  early.  Grood  day, 
O'Drive  r 

^*  Plaise  your  honour,"  said  Darby,  who  never  could  be  honest  to 
both  parties,  "  there's  a  batch  o"  converts  outside  waitin'  to  see  you ; 
but  between  you  and  me,  I  think  you  had  as  well  be  on  your  guard 
wid  some  o*  them ;'  I  know  what  they  want." 

«•  And  pray  what  is  that^  O'Drive  ?" 

*^  Why,  thin,  for  fraid  I  may  be  doin'  the  crathurs  injustice,  sir,  I 
won't  say ;  only  jist  take  my  hint,  any  how.  Good  momin'  kindly, 
sirr 

As  Darby  passed  the  group  we  have  alluded  to,  he  winked  at  them 
very  knowingly,  **  go  up,"  said  he,  "  go  up  I  say : — ^maybe  I  didn't 
give  yez  a  lift  since,  and  mark  me,  hould  to  the  five  guineas  a  head, 
and  to  be  provided  for  aftherwards.  Paddy  Cummins  do  you  go  up, 
I  say— 6a»iuiM  lath  r 

Paddy  went  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  ragged,  famine-wasted 
creature  entered,  with  his  old  caubeen  between  his  hands,  and  after 
having  ducked  down  his  head,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  alternately, 
stood  with  an  abashed  look  before  Mr.  Lucre. 

^'  Well,  my  good  man,  what  is  your  business  with  me  ?" 

To  this  the  countryman  prepared  to  reply — ^first^  by  two  or  three 
additional  shrugs ;  secondly,  by  raising  his  right  elbow,  and  pulling 
up  all  that  remained  of  the  collar  of  his  tattered  cothamore,  or  great 
eoat,  after  which  he  gave  a  hem. 

''  Have  you  no  tongue,  my  good  fellow  ?" 

A  shrug — **  hem — ^why,  sir,  but  that  was  a  great  sarmon  you 
praiched  on  last  Sunda,  plaise  your  honour.  Faitha,  sir,  there  was 
mighty  fine  discoorsin'  in  it  about  ralligion." 

<*  Oh  I  the  sermon — did  you  hear  it,  my  good  man  ?" 

*^  Faitha,  sir,  I  was  tiiere  sure  enough,  in  spite  o'  Father  M'Cabe, 
an'  aU." 

^'Sit  down,  my  good  friend,  sit  down — well,  you  attended  the 
sermon,  you  say — ^pray  how  did  you  like  it  ?" 
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"Faitha,  sir,  um  oibaAj' conM  dislike  it;  bedad,  sir,  ire'iv  all 
gnatif  Jiaappmnled  wid  the  priests  after  hearin'  it — it  was  wondher- 
ful  to  Iie«r  the  deep  lamin'  yon  Ivought  forrid,  sir,  aginst  them,  an' 
our  church  in  gineraL     Begad  myself  was  mightily  improved  by  if 

«  Don't  Bwear,  thotigh.  Well,  you  were  improved  by  it,  you  say : 
pray,  what  is  your  name?" 

"  Tm  one  Paddy  CumminB,  sir,  a  ahiater's  ion  of " 

•■Well,  Cununinii,  Vm  very  happy  to  hear  that  you  were  edffiedf 
and  happier  atill  that  yon  had  sense  to  perceive  the  tide  upon  which 
truth  lay." 

<<  Faitha,  thin,  your  reverence,  I  seen  that  widoat  much  thronble  ; 
but,  sure  they  say,  sir,  there's  to  be  a  power  of  us  tnmin'  over  to  yes." 

"  I  hope  so,  Cummins :  we  are  anxioiiB  that  yon  shotdd  see  the 
errws  ct  the  croed  yon  so  ignonmtly  profess,  and  abandon  them." 

•■  Sore  enough,  sir ;  dad,  sir,  you  ministheia  is  fine  men,  bo  you 
are ;  then  you're  so  rich,  sir,  plaise  your  honour ;  they  do  be  sayin', 
sir,  that  the  riverend  gintlemen  of  your  church  has  got  a  great  detil 
of  money  among  them  somehow,  in  regard  that  it  'ud  be  needful 
to  help  poor  crathura  that  'od  tvm,  and  to  keep  them  from  the 
parsecution,  eir." 

■■  Cummins,  my  good  friend,  allow  me  to  set  yon  right.  We  never 
give  a  penny  of  money  to  any  one  for  the  sake  of  bringing  him  over 
to  our  chnrcb ;  if  converts  come  to  us  it  must  be  from  conviction,  not 
from.iotereat.'' 

"  I  see,  sir ;  but  sure  I'm  not  wanting  the  promhe  at  all,  your 
honour — sure  I  know  you  must  keep  yourself  clear  any  way — only 
the  five  guinea  a  head  that  I'm  tonld  is  to  be  given." 

"  Five  gnineaa  a  head!     Fray,  who  told  yon  so?" 

"  Faitha,  sir,  I  could'nt  exactly  say ;  but  every  one  says  it.    It'a 

said  we're  to  get  five  guineas  a  head,  air,  and  be  provided  far«fUi«-{ 

I  have  nine  o'  them,  sir ;  eight  crathnrg  and  Biddy  herself.     She  caa\t 

spake  English  ;  hut,  wid  the  help  o'  God,  I  could  consthre  it  for  her. 

Faith,  she'd  make  a  choice  Prodestan,  sir,  forwanst  she  takes  a  thing 

into  her  head,  the  devil  wouldn't  get  it  out.    As  for  me,  I  don't  w«nt 

aiae  at  all,  your  reverence,  ban-in'  that  if  it  'ud  be  plaiain'  to 

1st  to  lay  your  foroflnger  along  your  nose — merely  to  shoar  durt 

dherstand  one  another — it  'ud  be  as  good  to  me  as  the  hank. 

rather  on  the  breast,  your  reverence,  we'd  throw  in  «s  a  Inoh- 

,  or  dAuragh,  and  little  Paddy  we'd  give  at  half  price." 

id  you  hear  all  this  ?" 

litha,  then,  we  did,  ^ir ;  and,  sure  as  yon  don't  1^  to  have  the 
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thing  known,  I  can  keep  my  tongue  atween  my  teeth  as  well  as  e'er  a 
other  convart  livin' — an'  as  for  Biddy,  l^  only  keepin*  her  from  the 
dhrink,  she's  as  close  as  the  gate  of  heaven  to  a  heretic.  Bedad,  sir, 
this  new  light  hates  every  thing." 

^  My  good  friend,  Cummins,  I  tell  you  I  have  no  money  to  give — 
neither  is  there  any  to  he  given — ^for  the  sake  of  conversion  ;  tnct;  if 
jour  notions  of  your  own  religion  are  unsettled^  pot  yoorself  ander 
I«ord  .  's  chaplain ;  and  if,  in  the  due  flonrse  of  time,  he  thinks 
you  sufficiently  improved  to  embraee  onr  faith,  you  and  your  family 
may  be  aided  by  some  comforts  suitable  to  your  condition." 

Cumwiins's  face  lengthMied  visibly  at  an  intimation^which  threw  him 
so  far  from  his  expectations;  the  truth  being,  that  he  calculated  upon 
receiving  the  jnoney  the  moment  he  should  read  his  recantation.  He 
looked  at  Mr.  Lucre  again  as  significantly  as  he  could — gave  his  head 
a  amtch  of  remonstrance— shrugged  himself  as  before — rubbed  his 
elbow — turned  round  his  hat  slowly,  examined  its  shape,  and  gave  it 
a  smarter  set,  after  which  he  gave  a  dry  hem,  and  prepared  to  speak. 

^^  m  hear  nothing  further  on  the  subject,"  said  the  other;  ^  with^* 
draw." 

Without  more  ado  Cummins  slunk  out  of  the  room,  highly  disap- 
pointed, but  still  not  without  hopes  from  Lord ,  to  whom,  or  his 

chaplain,  he  resolved  to  apply.  In  the  meantime  he  made  the  best  of 
bis  way  home  to  his  starving  wife  and  children,  without  having 
communicated  the  result  of  his  visit  to  those  who  were  assembled  at 
the  glebe  house. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  hall  door  when  another  claimant  for  ad- 
mission presented  himself  in  the  person  of  a  huge,  tattered  fellow, 
with  red  stiff  hair,  standing  up  like  reeds,  through  the  broken  crown 
of  his  hat,  which  he  took  oif  on  entering.  This  candidate  for  Pro- 
testantism had  neither  shoe  nor  stocking  on  him,  but  stalked  in,  leaving 
the  prints  of  his  colossal  feet  upon  the  hall  through  which  he  passed. 

♦'Well,  friend,  what  is  wrong  with  you?  Why  didn't  you  rub 
your  filthy  feet,  sir,  before  you  entered  the  room?  See  how  you 
have  soiled  my  carpet  I" 

**  I  beg  your  honour's  parding,"  said  the  huge  fellow ;  "  Til  soon 
ci«rB  tkac"  Having  said  which,  he  trotted  up  to  the  hearth-rug,  in 
which,  before  Lucre  had  time  even  to  speak,  by  a  wipe  from  each 
foot,  he  left  two  immense  streaks  of  mud,  which  we  guess  took  some 
hard  scrubbing  to  remove.     "  Now,  your  honour,  I  hope  I'll  do." 

Lucre  saw  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  said,  with 
more  temper  than  could  be  expected — 
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<<  Mao,  what's  your  business?'' 

*<  I  come,  sirra," — ^this  man  had  a  habit  of  pnmouncing  sir  as  sirra^ 
which  ho  could  never  Overcome— ^  to  tell  your  reverence  to  enter  me 
down  at  wanst." 

''For  what  purpose  should  I  enter  you  down?^ 

''For  the  money,  sirra;  I  have  seven  o' them,  and  well  all  go. 
You  may  christen  us  if  you  like»  sirra.  'Deed  Fm  tould  we  must  all 
be  chrishened  6ver  agin,  an'  in  that  case,  maybe  it  'ud  be  plaisin'  to 
you  to  stand  godfather  for  me  yourself^  your  reverence." 

"  What  do  you  mean? — ^but  I  suppose  I  understand  you." 

"  I  mean,  sirr%  to  become  a  Prodestan-^I  an'  my  family.  I'm 
Nick^  Feasthalagh,  that  was  in  on  suspicion  o'  the  bnmin'  of 
Nugent's  hay ;  and  by  Uiem  five  crasses,  I  was  as  innocent  of  that  as  the 
child  onbom,  so  I  was.  Sure  they  couldn't  prove  an  me,  an'  becoorse 
I  came  out  wid  flyin'  colours,  glory  be  to  GrodI  Here  I  am  now,  sir; 
an'  a  right  good  Frodestan  111  make,  when  I  come  to  understand  it 
An'  let  me  fwhisper  this,  8irr%  VU.  be  dam  useful  in  fairs  and  markets 
to  help  the  Orangemen  Iq  fick  ounelves,  your  honour,  in  a  skrimmage. 
or  party  fight,  or  any  thing  o'  that  kidney." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Nick  Fistula,  as  you  say^your  name  is        " 

"  Nickey,  sirra." 

"  Well,  Nickey,  or  Nick,  or  wUttever  it  may  be,  I  am  sorty  to  say 
that  you  won't  do.  Tou  are  too  great  an  ornament  to  your  own  creed 
ever  to  shine  in  ours.    I  happen  to  know  your  character — ^begone." 

"  Is  Misthre  Lucre  widin  ?"  asked  a  third  candidate,  whose  wife 
accompanied  him ;  'Hf  be  is^  ^^y  be  you'd  tell  him  that  one  Barney 
Grattan  wishee  to  have  a  thrifle  b^  speech  wid  his  honour." 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  servant,  with  a  smile,'after  having  acquainted 
her  master. 

The  man  and  his  wife  accordingly  entered,  having  first  wiped  their 
feet  as  they-1^  been  ordered. 

"  Well,  my  good  man,  what's  your  business  ?" 

"  Rosha,  will  you  let  his  honour  know  what  we  wor  spakin'  about  ? 
She'll  tell  you,  sir." 

"  Blaise  your  honour,"  said  aba,  "  we're  convarts." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "  that  at  least  is  coming  to  the  point. 
And,  pray,  my  good  woman,  who  converted  you  ?" 

"  Faix,  the  accounts  that's  abroad,  sir,  about  the  gintlemen  from 
Dublin,  thaf  s  so  full  of  larnin',  your  reverence,  and  so  rich,  they 

say." 

"  Then  it  was  the  mere  account»that  wrought  this  change  in  you  ?" 
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'^  Dhamnu  orth  a  Rosha,  go  dhe  thin  dher  ihu  f***  said  the  husbandy 
in  Iriah;  for  he  felt  that  the  wife  was  more  explicit  than  was 
necessary.  ^  Never  heed  her,  sir ;  the  crathur,  jonr  reverencey  is  so 
through  other,  that  she  doesn't  know  what  she's  sajin',  especially 
spakin'  to  so  honourable  a  gintleman  as  your  reverence." 

^'  Then  let  us  hear  your  version,  or  rather  your  conversion." 

''  Myself,  sir,  does  be  thinkin'  a  great  deal  about  these  docthrines 
and  jinnyologies  that  people  is  now  all  runnin'  upon.  I  can  tell  a 
story,  sir,  at  a  wake,  or  an  my  hailee  wid  a  neighbour,  as  well  as  e'er 
a  man  in  the  five  parishes.;  ^  The  people  say  I'm  very  long  headed  all 
out,  and  can  see  far  into  a  thing.  They  do,  indeed,  plaise  your 
reverence."  ^ 

"  Very  good." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  about  one  Fin  M'Cool,  who  was  a  great  buffer 
in  his  day,  and  how  his  wife  put  the  trick  upon  a  big  bosthoon  of  a 
giant  that  came  down  from  Mnnster  to  leather  Fin  ?  Did  you  ever 
hear  that,  sir  ?" 

"  No ;  neither  do  I  wish  to  hear  it  just  now." 

^'Nor  the  song  of  'Beal  Derg  CyDcmnel,'  sir;  nor  the  'Fairy  River;' 
nor  '  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Larry  Domeen's  Ass,'  plaise  your 
reverence  P' 

''  No — ^but  I  wish  you  would  allow  your  wife  to  relate  your 
business  here." 

^  Wen,  sir,  the  people  says  I'm  very  long  headed,  an'  can  see  far 
into  a  thing ^ 

''But,  my  good  man,  I  care  not  what  the  people  say-— tell  your 
story  briefly." 

" An'  can  see  far  into  a  thing,  your  reverence ;  bekaise  I'm  long 

headed.  All  long  headed  people,  sir,  is  cute,  an'  do  you  know  why 
they're  cute,  sir?  No  you  don't,  but  111  tell  you— bekaise  they're 
long  headed.  Now,  sir,  what  'ud  you  think  to  turn  Boman  Catholic 
awhile,  till  I'd  malivogue  you  in  arguin'  Scripthur? — I  want  to 
prove  to  you,  sir,  that  I'm  the  boy  that  undherstands  things." 

''  Whaf  s  your  business  with  me  ?" 

''  Will  you  thry  it,  sir,  and  you'll  see  how  I'll  sober  you  to  your 
heart's  delight." 

<'  What  brought  your  husband  to  me,  my  good  woman  ?" 

'^  Bhe  dka  husth;  fag  a  rogarah  lumsaJ*i[ 

*  Confound  you,  Boee,  what  are  jon  sajing? 
t  Hold  your  tongue ;  leave  the  rascal  to  me. 
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**  He's  comin'  to  it,  pkuae  jour  reverence,"  said  the  wife. 

**  Well,  sir,  so  yon  see,  bein'  given  to  deep  ways  of  thinkin'  o'  my 
own,  I  had  many  bouts  at  argnin'  Scripthur — as  every  long  headed 
man  has,  of  coorse — an  yestherday  meetin'  wid  Brian  Broghan,  the 
mealman — him  that  keeps  it  up  on  the  poor,  sir — he  challenged  me, 
but,  in  three  skips  of  a  Scotch  Gray,  I  sacked  him  daner  than  one 
of  his  own  meal  bags,  and  dusted  him  aftherwards  ^— <'  so,'  says  he, 
*  Misther  Grattan,  see  what  it  is  to  be  long  headed' " 

**  It's  worse,"  observed  Lucre,  '*  to  be  long  winded.  Come  to  an 
end,  sir." 

« ^ Long  headed,'  says  he ;  'an'  of  coorse  you'll  be  taldn'  the 

money,'  says  Broghan;  'what  money P  says  L  'Why,  the  A^% 
guineas,'  says  he,  '  that  the  Biblemen  is  givin'  to  every  one  that  will 
turn  wid  them,  if  he  happens  to  be  long  headed-*-but  otherwise,  not 
a  penny.'  So  sir,  myself,  you  see,  havin'  the  intiation  to  come  over 
long  afore  that,  I  thought  it  'ud  be  best  to  do  it  now,  for  findd  yea 
might  think  it  was  for  the  money  I  am  doin'  it.  But  ia  there  sich  a 
thing,  sir  ?" 

*^  Not  a  penny,  and  so  you  may  tell  your  friends." 

"  Well,  but,  sir,  grantin'  that,  still  you'll  adcnowledge  that  I'm 
long  headed." 

"  No ;  only  long  winded." 

"  Not  long  headed,  then  ?' 

"  No,  certainly  not." 

^^  Damnu  orth  a  veehonee  hradagh  !*  come  Bosha.  Not  long 
headed  \  troth  it's  a  poor  religion  to  depind  on---an'  I'll  mako  a  show 
of  it  yet,  if  Fm  spared.     Ck)me,  woman  alive." 

Honest  Bam^  was  the  last  but  one  who  was  honoured  by  a 
hearing,  though  not  the  last,  by  a  score,  of  those  who  expected  it, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  the  appearance  of  that  one  threw  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings into  such  exquisite  ridicule,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  giving  his  claims  and  arguments  a  place  among  the 
rest.  The  convert  in  question  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend 
Raymond-na-hattha^  or  Raymond  of  the  hats ;  who,  moved  by  the 
example  of  others,  and  only  possessed  of  a  dim  notion  of  the  cause 
that  brought  them  together,  came  among  them  from  that  vague  motive 
of  action  which  prompts  almost  every  creature  like  him  to  make  one 
in  a  crowd,  wherever  it  may  assemble.  The  mind  of  poor  Raymond 
was  of  a  very  anomalous  character  indeed ;  for  his  memory,  which 

*  D n  you  for  a  vagabond  scoundrel ! 


■J""^ 
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WM  wonderful,  aocmnulated  in  one  heterogeneous  mass,  all  the  inci- 
dents in  which  he  had  ever  taken  any  part^  and  these  were  called  out 
of  the  oonfnsiony  preciselj  as  some  chord  of  association  happened  to 
be  struck  in  any  oonversation  which  he  held*  For  this  reason  he 
sometimes  uttered  sentiments  that  would  have  come  with  more  pro- 
priety from  the  lips  of  a  philosopher  than  a  fool,  and  again  fell  to 
the  level  of  pure  idiotism,  so  singular  were  his  alternations  from 
sense  to  nonsense.  Lucre's  porter,  himself  a  wag,  knew  perfectly 
well  what  was  going  forward,  and,  indeed,  took  very  considerable 
delight  in  the  movement.  When  Raymond  presented  himself,  the 
porter,  to  whom  he  was  very  well  known,  determined,  for  the  joke's 
sake,  that  he  should  have  the  honour  of  an  interview  as  well  as  the 
rest*  Lucre,  as  we  said,  being  but  seldom  at  Castle  Cumber,  was 
ignorant  of  Raymond's  person  and  character,  and,  indeed,  we  may 
add,  that  he  stood  in  a  position  nearly  similar  with  respect  to  almost 
every  one  of  his  own  flock.  When  Raymond  entered,  then,  he  was 
addressed  in  much  the  same  terms  as  the  others. 

^  Well,  friend,  what  is  your  business?— John,  admit  no  more,  and 
let  the  carriage  come  round — are  you  a  convert  also  ?" 

'<  Tes,  I  am ;  what  have  you  to  give  me  ?" 

'^  A  pure  and  peaceful  religion,  my  friend." 

"Where  is  it?'' 

^  In  this  book—- this  is  the  word  of  God,  that  preacheth  peace  and 
salvation  to  alL" 

*«  Has  Val  M*autchy  this  book  ?" 

**  Of  course  he  has— it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  man  could 
be  without  it,  or  ignorant  of  it." 

Raymond  put  it  up  to  his  nose,  and  after  seeming  to  smell  it,  said, 
with  a  strong  shudder,  "  how  did  yoU  do  this  among  yon  ? — ^how  did 
you  do  it  ?--4ook  at  it  see,  see  if  s  dripping  wid  blood— here's  mur- 
der on  this  page,  therc^s  starvation  on  that — there's  the  blood-hounds 
huntin'— look,  sir,  look  at  the  poor  creature  amost  worn  down,  makin' 
his  way  to  hide,  but  he  can't ;  they  have  him,  they  have  him-— ^ee 
how  they  drag  him,  as  if  he  was  a— ay,  drag,  drag,  he's  yours  now, 
he's  3ronrs— whip  and  scourge,  whip  and  scourge — more  blood,  more: 
blood — and  this  is  it,  this — don't  you  see  it,  sir,  comin'  down  in  drops 
when  I  hould  it  up  that  way  ?" 

'<  My  good  friend,  you  are  certainly  in  liquor — ^your  language  is 
that  of  a  man  strongly  affected  by  drink." 

*'  And  this  is  it !"  Raymond  proceeded  ; — '^  look  at  this  page;  that's 
not  the  one  the  blood  is  on ;  no,  no,  there's  nothing  here  but  madness. 
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Ah !"  said  he,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  tone  of  deep  compassion,  **Bnre 
she's  mad ;  thej  killed  Hugh  (yRegan,  and  the j  killed  the  two  sons, 
and  then  she  went  mad — so^  yon  see,  there  it  is  now — on  that  page 
there's  blood,  and,  on  this  one,  with  the  big  letter  on  it,  there's 
madness.  Then  agin  comes  the  Tumin'  out.  How  would  jou  like 
to  walk  three  long,  dreary  miles,  in  sleet,  and  frost,  and  snow,  havin' 
no  house  to  go  to — ^wid  thin  breeches  to  you,  an'  maybe  a  hole  in 
them — widout  shoe  or  stockin'  on  your  hooves— -wid  a  couple  of 
shiverin',  half  starved,  sick  childhre,  tied  by  an  ould  praskeen  to 
your  back,  an'  you  sinkin*  wid  hunger  all  the  tune--^y,  an'  the  tail 
o'  your  ould  coat  blown  up  behind  every  minute,  like  a  sparrow 
before  the  wind  ? — Eh,  how  would  you  like  it  ?" 

Lucre  still  stuck  to  the  hypothesis  of  liquor,  and  accordingly  went 
and  rang  the  porter's  bell,  who  immediately  appeared. 

"John,"  said  his  master,  '<I  desire  you  will  immediately  show  this 
man  out — ^he  is  so  scandalously  affected  with  liquor,  that  he  knows 
not  the  purport  of  his  own  language." 

John  approached  his  master  with  a  face  of  awful  terror : — **  For 
Gt>d's  sake,  sir,"  said  he,  **  don't  say  a  word  that  might  cross  him — 
sure  he's  the  great  madman,  Raymond'a'hattha.  Just  sit  still,  and 
let  him  take  his  own  way,  and  he'll  do  no  harm  in  life ;  appear  to 
listen  to  him,  and  hell  be  like  a  child ;  but  if  you  go  to  harshness, 
he'd  tear  you,  and  me,  and  all  that's  in  the  house,  into  minced  meat" 

Once  more  did  Lucre's  countenance  lose  its  accustomed  hue ;  but, 
on  this  occasion,  it  assumed  the  colour  of  a  duck  egg,  or  something 
between  a  bad  white  and  a  bad  blue.  "  My  good  friend,"  said  he, 
''  will  you  please  to  take  a  seat — John,  stay  in  the  room."  This  he 
said  in  a  whisper. 

<'  There,"  proceeded  Raymond,  who  had  been  busily  engaged  in 
examining  the  pages  of  the  bible,  **  there  is  the  page  where  thaf  s  on 
— ^the  Puttin'  out  in  the  clouds  and  storm  of  heaven — there  it  is  on 
thai  page.  Look  at  the  ould  man  and  the  ould  woman  there— see 
them  tremblin'.  Don't  cry — don't  cry;  but  they  are — see  the  widow 
there  wid  her  orphans — there's  a  sick  boy  in  that  other  house — 
and  a  poor  sick  girl  in  that  other  house — see,  they're-  all  cryin' — 
all  cryiu' — ^for  they  must  go  out,  and  on  sich  a  day!  All  that, 
now,  is  upon  these  two  other  pages,  bekaise,  you  see,  no  one  page 
would  hould  all  that  But  see  here — ^here's  a  page  wid  only  one 
side  of  it  covered — ^let  us  see  what's  on  it.  Oh,  ay — ^here's  the 
poor  crathur's  childre,  wid  the  poor  father  and  the  poor  mother; 
bat  they  have  one  cow  still  to  give  milk  to  moisten  their  bit.     Ha — 
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hap— look  again— there  she  goes  off  to  the  pound  1  Don't  cry,  poor 
helpless  crathurs ;  but  how  can  yon  help  cryin'  when  your  poor 
mother^s  cryin'  ?  That's  a  bitter  thing  too,  and  it's  on  this  page — see 
— that^— that — ^thaf s  it  IVe  between  my  fingers— look  at  it — ^how 
wet  it  is  wid  the  poor  crathnr's  tears;  but  there's  no  blood  here — no, 
no — ^nothing  but  tears.  Oh  here — see  here — a  lafe  as  big  as  the 
rest,  but  wid  nothing  on  it.  Ay,  I  know  that — ^thaf  s  an  empty  fkrnt 
that  nobody  dare  take,  or  woe  be  to  them;  But  here — ^I  seen  him" 
— ^here  he  shuddered  strongly — ''I  seen  him!  His  father  and 
mother  wor  both  standin'  undher  him — that  was  the  worst  of  all. 
If  s  in  this  page.  He  was  only  one-and-twenty,  and  the  eyes  he 
had !  but  how  did  it  happen,  that  although  they  hanged  him,  every 
one  loYcd  him  ?  I  seen  his  father  and  the  poor  mother  looking  up 
to  the  gallows  where  he  stood,  and  then  she  fainted,  and  she  then 
got  sick,  and  she  went  to  him,  and  poor  ould  Brian  has  nobody  now 
but  himself;  and  all  thaf s  on  this  page."  Here  poor  Raymond  shed 
tears,  so  completely  was  he  orerpowered  by  the  force  of  his  own 
imaginings.  He  again  proceeded — ^<And  the  poor  white-headed 
son !  What  would'nt  the  poor  mother  give  to  have  his  white  head 
to  look  at  ?  but  he  will  never  waken — ^he  wiU  never  waken  more. 
Whaf  s  the  name  of  this  book  ?"  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Lucre. 

*<My  excellent  and  most  intelligent  friend,"  replied  that  gentle-* 
man,  in  a  tone  of  meekness  and  humility  that  would  have  shamed  an 
apostle — ^^'my  most  interesting  friend,  the  name  of  that  book  is  the 
Bible." 

''The  Bible !  oh  yes ;  but  am  I  doin'  it  right?"  he  inquired ;  ''ami 
I  puttin'  the  explanations  to  it  as  I  ought  ?  Sure  they  all  explain 
it,  and  it's  only  fair  that  Raymond  should  show  his  larnin'  as  well  as 
any  o'  them.  Let  us  see,  then — ^murdher  and  bloodshed,  hangin'  and 
starvin',  huntin',  purshuin',  whippin',  cowld  and  nakedness,  hunger 
and  sickness,  death,  and  then  madness,  and  then  death  agin,  and  then 
damnation  1    Did  I  explain  it  ?" 

"Perfectly,  my  friend — ^nothing  can  be  better." 

"  Well,  then,  think  of  it ;  an'  now  all  these  things  is  done  in  the 
hame  of  the — the — ^Bible !  ay,  that's  it ;  but  these  aren't  my  expla- 
nations— ^though  I  know  who  puts  them  to  that  bad  book !  Don't 
they  take  all  I  said  out  of  it  ?  They  do,  -and  sure  don't  you  see  the 
poor  people's  blood,  and  tears,  and  everything  upon  it ;  sure  aU  I 
said  is  in  it.  Here,"  he  exclaimed,  shuddering,  "  take  it  away,  or 
maybe  it'll  make  me  as  wicked  as  the  rest  of  you.  But,  afther  all, 
maybe  it's  not  the  faalt  of  the  book,  but  of  the  people." 
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It  would  indeed  be  difikmlt  to  find  a  more  frightful  oomment  upon 
the  crimes  and  atrocities  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  this  divided 
eonntry,  in  the  name,  and  under  the  character  of  religion,  than  that 
which  issued,  with  a  kind  of  methodical  incoherencj,  from  the  lips  of 
Jiajfmond^na^haiika.  When  he  had  concluded,  Mr.  Lucre,  having 
first  wiped  the  big  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  politely 
asked  him  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for  him  ? 

'*  Oh  ay,*^  said  he ;  **  but  first  bring  me  a  lump  of  good  male,  and 
a  quart  of  porther.*^ 

**  You  shall  have  it.  John,  ring  the  belL  Ton  are  a  yeiy  inte- 
resting person,  Mr. — Mr^-*** 

^  Rapmond-na'hatthaf  sir." 

*^  Mr.  Baiment-<-yery  interesting,  indeed*  (Good  Gk)d !  am  I  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  strangled  in  my  own  house  by  a  madman  1) 
Oh*-here,  Alick ;  bring  up  some  cold  meat  and  a  bottle  of  porter. 
Anything  to  make  you  comfortable,  my  good  sir." 

**  I  only  want  to  see  if  all's  right,  sir,"  said  Baymond,  and  FU  tell 
you  why  by-and-by."  This  was  followed  by  a  look  of  most  jMitiable 
distress  from  Lucre  to  his  servant,  John. 

Baymond  no  sooner  saw  the  cold  beef  and  bread  laid  down,  to- 
gether with  a  bottle  of  porter,  than  he  commenced  an  exhibition, 
which  first  awoke  Mr.  Lucre's  astonishment,  next  his  admiration, 
snd  lastly  his  envy.  Raymond's  performance,  however,  was  of  that 
rare  description  which  loses  by  too  frequent  practice,  and  is  only 
seen  to  advantage  when  the  opportunities  for  exhibition  are  few. 
Three  mortal  pounds  having  at  length  disappeared,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  a  quartern  loaf,  and  two  bottles  of  porter— for 
Raymond  had  made  bold  to  call  for  a  second — he  now  wiped  his 
mouth  with  the  cuff  of  his  coat  first,  and  afterwards,  by  way  of  a 
more  delicate  touch,  with  the  gathered  palm  of  his  hand;  then, 
looking  at  Mr.  Lucre— who  sat  perspiring  with  terror  in  his  gorgeous^ 
easy  chair — our  readers  may  judge  of  the  ease  it  just  then  commu^ 
nicated  to  that  reverend  gentleman,  when  he  said,  ^i^e  all  right 
enough,  sir." 

^  Fm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mr.  Lucre,  applying  the  suda^ 
riolum  once  more,  with  a  very  nervous  and  quivering  hand,  to  his 
forehead. 

'*Is  there  anything  else  in  which  I  can  serve  you,  my  good  friend  ?" 

<*  Yes,  there  is — all's  right ;  I've  now  made  the  thrial,  and  it  will 
do^I  want  to  borrow  the  loan  of  your  religion  till  the  new  praties 


comes  in." 
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«  You  shall  haye  it,  my  worthy  fellow — ^you  shuU  have  it,  with 
very  great  pleasure.'' 

**  The  raison  why  I  came  to  you  for  it,"  said  Raymond,  who  evi- 
dently, in  this  joke,  had  been  put  up  by  some  one,  <<  was  bekaise  I 
was  tould  that  if  s  as  good  as  new  with  you — *  seldom  used  lasts 
^<tm^,'  you  know — ^but,  such  as  it  is,  I'll  borry  it,  for — ah,  there  now, 
thafs  one;  all  right,  all  right" — ^pointing  to  the  fragments  of  the 
meat  and  bread — '^  I  wouldn't  ax  betther ;  so,  till  the  praties  comes 
in,  just  mind  I'll  take  care  of  it;  and,  if  I  don't  bring  it  back  safe, 
m  bring  you  a  betther  one  in  its  place."  He  then  nodded  familiarly 
to  Mr.  Lucre,  and  left  the  house.  The  latter  felt  as  if  he  breathed 
new  life  once  more,  but  he  could  not  so  readily  pardon  the  man 
for  admitting  him. 

**  What  is  the  reason,  sir,"  he  asked,  his  face  reddening,  'Hhat  you 
suffered  that  formidable  madman  to  get  into  the  house  ?" 

**  Why  sir,"  replied  the  porter,  **  whm  I  opened  the  hall  door,  he 
shot  in  like  a  bolt ;  and,  as  for  preventing  him  after  that,  if  I  had 
attempted  it,  he'd  have  had  me  in  fragments  long  ago.  When  he's 
not  oj^posed,  sir,  or  crossed,  he's  quiet  as  a  lamb^  and  wouldn't  hurt  a 
child ;  but,  if  he's  vexed,  and  won't  get  his  own  way,  why  ten  men 
wouldn't  stand  him." 

''  Take  care  that  he  shall  never  be  admitted  here  again,"  said  his 
master ;  '^  I  really  am  quite  disturbed  and  nervous  by  his  conduct 
and  language,  which  are  perfectly  unintelligible.  Indeed,  I  am  abso- 
lutely unwell — ^the  shock  was  awful,  and  to  occur  on  such  a  day, 
too — ^I  fear  my  appetite  will  be  very  much  affected  by  it — a  circum- 
stance which  would  be  distressing  beyond  belief.  Stop — ^perhaps  it 
is  not  yet  too  late — ask  Francis  is  the  venison  down,  and,  if  not, 
desire  him  not  to  dress  it  to-day — ^I  am  out  of  appetite  say." 

John  went,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  returned ;  *'  Francis  says 
it's  down,  sir,  for  some  time,"  replied  the  man,  '<  and  that  it  must  be 
dressed  to-day,  otherwise  it  will  be  spoiled. 

**  And  this  is  owing  to  you,  you  scoundrel,"  said  his  master  in  a 
rage — ^ owing  to  your  neglect  and  carelessness;  but  there  is  no 
placing  dependance  upon  one  of  you.  See,  you  rascal,  the  position 
in  which  I  am ;  here  is  a  delicious  haunch  of  venison  for  dinner, 
and  now  I  am  so  much  agitated  and  out  of  order,  that  my  appetite 
will  be  quite  gone,  and  it  will  be  eaten  by  others  before  my  face, 
while  I  cannot  touch  it.  For  a  very  trifle  I  would  this  moment  dis- 
charge you  from  my  service,  you  negligent  villain  I" 

**  I  am  very  sorxy,  sir,  but  the  truth " 
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"  Begone  you  scoundrel,  and  leave  the  roomy  or  I  shaQ  horsewhip 
you." 

John  disappeared,  and  this  great  and  zealous  prop  of  Protestant- 
ism walked  to  and  fro  his  study,  almost  gnashing  his  teeth  from  the 
apprehension  of  not  having  an  appetite  for  the  haunch  of  venison* 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

A   CONTEOVBRSIAI*    DISCUSSION,   TOGETHXK   WITH    THS   VIBTUSS  IT 
PBODUCED — ^DABBT'S  B&ISF  BXTIBEMENT   FBOM  PUBLIC   UFS. 

OuB  readers  may  recollect  that  Darby,  in  his  pleasant  dialogue  with 
Father  M'Cabe,  alluded  to  a  man  named  Bob  Beatty,  as  a  person 
afflicted  with  epilepsy.  It  was  then  reported  that  the  priest  had 
miraculously  cured  him  of  that  complaint ;  but,  whether  he  had  or 
not,  one  thing,  at  least,  was  certain,  that  he  became  a  Boman  Catholic, 
and  went  regularly  to  mass.  He  had  been,  in  fact,  exceedingly 
notorious  for  his  violence  as  an  Orangeman,  and  was  what  the  people 
then  termed  a  bloodhound,  and  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  earned  an 
unenviable  reputation  as  a  Tory  hunter ;  which  means  a  person  who 
devoted  the  whole  energies  of  his  life,  and  brought  all  the  rancour  of 
religious  hatred  to  the  task  of  pursuing  and  capturing  such  unfortu- 
nate Catholics  as  came  within  grasp  of  the  penal  laws.  Beatty,  like 
all  converts,  the  moment  he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  creed, 
became  a  most  outrageous  opponent  to  the  principles  of  Protes- 
tantism. Every  Orangeman  and  Protestant  must  be  damned,  and  it 
stood  to  reason  they  should,  for  didn't  they  oppose  the  Pope  ?  Bob^ 
then,  was  an  especial  protege  of  Father  M'Cabe's,  who,  on  his  part, 
had  very  little  to  complain  of  in  his  convert,  unless  it  might  be  the 
difficulty  of  overcoming  a  habit  of  strong  swearing  which  had 
wrought  itself  so  closely  into  his  conversation,  that  he  must  either 
remain  altogether  silent,  or  let  fly  the  oaths.  Another  slight  weak- 
ness, which  was  rather  annoying  to  the  priest,  too,  consisted  in  a 
habit  Bob  had,  when  any  way  affected  with  liquor,  of  drinking,  in 
the  very  fervour  of  his  new-bom  zeal,  that  celebrated  old  Orange 
toast,  ''  to  hell  with  the  Pope !"  These,  however,  were  but  mere 
specks,  and  would  be  removed  in  time,  by  inducing  better  habits. 
Now,  it  80  happened,  that  on  the  day  in  question,  Bob  was  wending 
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his  way  to  Father  M'Cabe's,  to  communicate  some  matter  coAneoted 
with  his  religious  feelings,  and  to  ask  his  advice  and  opinion. 

**  How  confoundedly  blind  the  world  is,*^  thought  Bob^  ^not  to  see 
that  Popery" —  he  never  called  it  any  thing  else — *^  is  the  true  faith! 
Curse  me  but  priest  M'Cabe  is  a  famous  fellow  t— -counds,  what  an 
Orangeman  he  would  make  I — ^he^s  just  the  cut  for  it,  an*  it's  a  thou-> 
sand  pities  he's  not  one — ^hut !  what  the  hell  am  I  sayin'  ?  They  say 
he's  cross,  and  ill  tempered,  but  I  deny  it — ^isnt  he  patient,  except 
when  in  a  passion  ?  and  never  in  a  passion  unless  when  he's  pro* 
voked ;  what  the  d — ^1  more  would  they  have  ?  I  know  I  let  fly  an 
oath  myself  of  an  odd  time,  (every  third  word,  good  reader,)  but, 
ihen,  sure  the  faith  is  never  injured  by  the  vessel  that  contains  it. 
Begad,  but  Fm  sorry  for  my  father,  though,  for,  as  there^s  no  salva* 
tion  out  o'  Popery,  the  devil  of  it  is,  that  he's  lost  beyond  purchase." 

In  such  eccentric  speculations  did  Bob  amuse  himself,  until,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  rapid  pace  at  which  he  went,  he  overtook  a 
fellow-traveller,  who  turned  out  to  be  no  other  than  our  friend  Darby 
(yDrive.  There  was,  in  fact,  considering  the  peculiar  character  of 
these  two  converts,  something  irresistibly  comio  in  this  encounter. 
Bob  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed ;  and,  as  for 
Darby,  we  need  not  say  that  he  was  thoroughly  ignorant  of  Protes- 
tantism. Yet,  nothing  could  be  more  certain — if  one  could  judge 
by  the  fierce  controversial  cock  of  Bob's  hat,  and  the  sneering  con- 
temptuous expression  of  Darby's  face,  that  a  hard  battle,  touching 
the  safest  way  of  salvation,  was  about  to  be  fought  between  them. 

Bob^  indeed,  had  of  late  been  anxious  to  meet  Darby,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  make  him  ^  show  the  cloven  foot,  the  rascal ;"  but  Darby's 
ire  against  the  priest  was  now  up ;  and  besides,  he  reflected  that  a 
display  of  some  kind  would  recommend  him  to  the  Reformationists, 
especially,  he  hoped,  to  Mr.  Lucre,  who,  he  was  resolved,  should  hear 
it.  The  two  converts  looked  at  each  other  with  no  charitable  aspect. 
Darby  was  about  to  speak,  but  Bob,  who  thought  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost,  gave  him  a  controversial  facer  before  he  had  time 
to  utter  a  word : — *'  How  many  articles  in  your  church  ?" 

**  How  many  articles  in  my  church !  There's  one  bad  one  in  your 
church  more  than  ought  to  be  in  it,  since  they  got  y&u : — but  can 
you  tell  me  how  many  sins  cry  to  heaven  for  vingeance  on  yon,  you 
poor  lost  hathen  i^ 

<*  Don't  hathen  me,  you  had  betther ;  but  answer  my  question,  you 
rascally  heretic." 

<<  Heretic,  inagh !  oh,  thin,  is  it  from  a  barefaced  idokther  Uke 
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you  that  we  hear  heretic  called  to  us !  Faith,  it's  come  to  a  purtj 
time  o'  day  wid  us!" 

^  Toa*re  a  blessed  convart  not  to  know  the  forty-nine  articles  of 
your  fat  establishment  V* 

*<  And  rn  hoiild  a  wager  that  you  don't  know  this  minute  how 
many  saikerments  in  your  idolathry.  Oh,  what  a  swaggerin'  Catholic 
you  are,  you  poor  hair-brainisd  vagabone !" 

**  I  believe  you  found  some  convincin'  texts  in  the  big  purse  of  the 
bible  blackguards — do  you  smell  that.  Darby  ?" 

''  Tou  have  a  full  purse,  they  say;  but,  by  the  time  Father  M'Cabe 
takes  the  price  of  your  transgressions  out  of  it — as  he  won't  fail  to 
do — ^take  my  word  for  it,  it'll  be  as  lank  as  a  stocking  without  a  leg 
in  it — do  you  sinell  that,  Bob,  ahagur  ?" 

"  Where  was  your  church  before  the  Reformation  ?" 

**  Where  was  your  face  before  it  was  washed  ?" 

'^Do  you  know  the  four  pillars  that  your  Church  rests  upon? 
because  if  you  don't,  I'll  tell  you — it  was  Harry  the  aigth,  Martin 
Luther,  the  Law,  and  the  DeviL  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it. 
Ah,  what  a  purty  boy  you  are,  and  what  a  deludin'  face  you've  got !" 

''So  the  priesfs  doin'  you — ^he's  the  very  man  can  pluck  a  fat 
goose,  Bob^" 

**  Don't  talk  of  pluckin'  geese — ^you  have  taken  some  feathers  out 
o'  the  bible  blades,  by  all  accounts*  How  do  you  expect  to  be  saved 
by  joinin'  an  open  heresy  ?" 

'<  Whisht,  you  hathen,  that  has  taken  to  idolathry  bekase  Father 
M'Cabe  made  an  ass  of  you  by  a  thrick  that  every  one  knows.  But 
I  tell  you  to  your  brazen  face,  that  you'll  be  worse  yet  than  ever  you 
were." 

"You  disgraced  your  family  by  tumin'  apostate,  and  we  know 
what  for.  Little  Solomon,  the  greatest  rogue  unhanged,  gave  you 
the  only  grace  you  got  or  ever  will  get." 

**  Why,  you  poor  turncoat,  isn't  the  whole  country  laughin'  at  you» 
and  none  more  than  your  own  friends.  The  great  fightin'  Orangeman 
and  blood-bound  turned  voteen  1 — oh,  are  we  alive  afther  that  l" 

''  The  blaguard  bailiff  and  swindler  turned  swaddler,  hopin'  to  get  a 
fatter  cut  from  the  bible  blades,  oh !" 

''  Have  you  your  bades  about  you?  if  you  have,  I'll  throuble  you 
to  give  us  a  touch  of  your  Fadareen  Partha.  Orange  Bob  at  his 
Padareen  Partha!  ha,  ha,  ha!" 

'*  Tou  know  much  about  Protestantism.  Blow  me,  but  it's  a  sin 
to  see  such  a  knavish  scoundrel  professing  it." 


^*K      . 
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<'  It's  a  greater  sin,  you  orange  omadhawn,  to  see  the  likes  o'  70U 
disgracin'  the  bades  an'  the  blessed  religion  you  tuck  an  you.** 

**  Ton  were  no  disgrace,  then,  to  the  one  you  left ;  but  you  are  a 
bumin'  scandal  to  the  one  you  joined,  and  they  ought  to  kick  you 
out  of  it." 

In  fact,  both  converts,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hatred,  were 
beginning  to  forget  the  new  characters  they  had  to  support,  and  to 
glide  back  uhconsciouslyy  or,  we  should  rather  say,  by  the  force  of 
conscience,  to  their  original  creeds. 

**  l£  Father  M^Cabe  was  wise  he'd  send  you  to  the  heretics  again.** 

**  If  the  Protestants  regarded  their  own  character,  and  the  decency 
of  their  religion,  they'd  send  you  back  to  your  cursed  Popery,  where 
you  ought  to  be." 

'*  It's  no  beef  atin'  creed,  any  way,"  said  Darby,  who  had,  without 
knowing  it,  became  once  more  a  staunch  Papist, ''  ours  isn't." 

'^It's  one  of  knavery  and  roguery,"  replied  Bob;  ^'sure  devil  a 
thing  one  of  you  knows  only  to  believe  in  your  Pope." 

^*  You  had  betther  not  abuse  the  Pope,"  said  Darby,  **  for  fraid  Fd 
give  you  a  touch  o'  your  ould  complaint,  the  faliin'  sickness,  you 
know,  wid  my  fist." 

**  Two  could  play  at  that  game.  Darby,  and  I  say,  to  hell  with 
him — and  the  priests  are  all  knaves  and  rogues,  every  one  of  them." 

**Are  they,  faith,"  said  Darby,  ''here's  an  answer  for  that,  any 
how." 

^  Text  for  text,  you  Popish  rascal." 

A  fierce  battle  took  place  on  the  open  highway,  which  was  fought 
with  intense  bitterness  on  both  sides.  The  contest,  which  was  pretty 
equal,  might,  however,  have  been  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  one  of 
them,  had  they  been  permitted  to  fight  without  support  on  either 
side ;  this,  however,  was  not  to  be.  A  tolerably  large  crowd,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  collected 
from  the  adjoining  fields,  where  they  had  been  at  labour,  immediately 
joined  them.  Their  appearance,  unhappily,  had  only  the  efiect  of 
renewing  the  battle.  The  Catholics,  ignorant  of  the  turn  which  the 
controversy  had  taken,  supported  Bob  and  Protestantism ;  whilst  the 
Protestants,  owing  to  a  similar  mistake,  fought  like  devils  for  Darby 
and  the  Pope.  A  pretty  smart  skirmish,  in  fact,  which  lasted  more 
than  twenty  minutes,  took  place  between  the  parties,  and  were  it  not 
that  their  wives,  sisters,  daughters,  and  mothers,  assisted  by  many 
who  were  more  peaceably  disposed,  threw  themselves  between  them, 
it  might  have  been  much  more  serious  than  it  was.    If  the  weapons 
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of  warfiire  ceasedy  howerery  so  did  not  their  tongaes;  there  was 
abundance  of  ruRtic  controyerey  exchanged  between  them,  that  is  tQ 
Bay,  polemical  scurrilit j  much  of  the  same  enlightened  character,  as 
that  in  the  preceding  dialogue.  The  fact  of  the  two  parties^  too, 
that  came  to  their  assistance,  having  mistaken  the  proper  g;rounds  of 
the  quarrel,  reduced  Darby  and  Bob  to  the  neoesnty  of  retracing 
their  steps,  and  hoisting  once  more  their  new  colours,  otherwise  their 
resjpecdye  friends,  had  they  discovered  the  Uunder  they  had  com- 
mitted, would,  unquestionably,  have  fought  the  battle  a  second  time 
on  its  proper  merits.  Bob^  escorted  by  his  Catholic  friends,  who 
shouted  and  hurraed  as  they  went  along,  proceeded  to  Father 
M^Cabe^s ;  whilst  Darby  and  his  adherents,  following  their  example, 
went  towards  M'Clutchy's,  and  having  left  him  within  sight  of  Con- 
stitution Cottage,  they  returned  to  their  labour. 

We  have  already  said,  that  neither  M^Clutchy  nor  M^SHme^  was 
at  all  a  favourite  with  Darby.  Darby  was  naturally  as  avaricious, 
and  griping,  and  oppressive  as  either  of  them ;  and  as  he  was  the 
principal  instrument  of  their  rapacity  and  extortion,  he  deemed  it 
but  fair  and  just  that  they  should  leave  him  at  least,  a  reasonable 
share  of  their  iniquitous  gains.  They  were  not,  however,  the  gentle- 
men to  leave'  much  behind  them,  and  tiie  upshot  was,  that  Darby 
became  not  only  highly  dissatisfied  at  their  conduct  towards  hm^  but 
jealous  and  vigilant  of  all  their  movements,  and  determined  to  watch 
an  opportunity  of  getting  them  both  into  his  power.  Mr.  Slime's 
trick  about  M'Clutchy's  letter  first  awoke  his  suspicions,  and  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the  dexterous  piece  of  piely  by 
which  he  secured  it.  Both  letters  were  now  in  his  possession,  or  at 
least  in  a  safe  place ;  but  as  he  had  not  yet  read  them,  he  did  not 
exactly  know  what  line  of  conduct  or  deportment  to  assume.  Then, 
how  face  M'Clutcby  without  M'8lime*s  answer?  Darby,  however, 
was  fertile,  and  precisely  the  kind  of  man  who  could,  m^  they  say, 
kill  two  birds  with  the  one  stone.  He  had  it ;  just  the  very  thing 
that  would  eerve  every  purpose.  Accordingly,  instead  of  going  to 
M'Clutchy's  at  all,  he  turned  his  steps  to  his  own  house ;  tied  an  old 
stocking  round  his  head,  got  his  face  band'agedt  and  deliberately  took 
to  his  bed  in  a  very  severe  state  of  illness.  And,  indeedt  to  teU  the 
truth,  a  day  or  two  in  bed  was  not  calculated  to  do  him  the  leaat 
barm,  but  a  great  deal  of  good ;  for,  what,  between  the  united  oon- 
tributions  of  Father  M^Cabe  and  Bob  Beatty,  he  was  by  no  momoB 
Au  unfit  subject  for  the  enjo3mient  of  a  few  days  retirement  froni 
imblic  life. 


i 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

POLL  POOLINGS  HONESTY,  AND  PHIL's  OALLAi«TRT-<-A  BEAUTIFUL 
BUT  COWARDLY  METHOD  OF  DSSTROYINO  FEMALE  SEPUTATI08 — 
A  DOMICILIARY  VISIT  FROM  THE  BLOOD-HOUNDS — ^IRRESPONSIBLE 
POWER. 

At  length  the  hour  of  Mary  M^Loughlin's  appointment  with  Phil 
arrived,  and  the  poor  girl  found  herself  so  eompletely  divided  between 
the  contending  principles  of  love  for  Harman,  and  aversion  towards 
Phil,  that  she  scarcely  knew  the  purport  of  her  thoughts  or  actions. 
Harman's  safety,  however,  was  the  predominant  idea  in  her  soul,  and 
in  order  to  efiect  that,  or  at  least  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  effect  it, 
she  resolved,  as  pure  and  disinterested  attachment  always  will  do,  to 
sacrifice  her  detestation  for  young  M'Clutchy,  so  far  as  to  give  hini 
an  opportunity  of  satisfying  her  that  he  was  Mncere  in  wishing  to 
save  her  lo^er.  This  setting  aside  her  invincible  and  instinctive 
hatred  of  that  worthy  gentleman,  was,  she  thought^  not  at  least  un- 
reasonable, and  with  her  mind  thus  regulated  she  accordingly  awaited 
tiie  appointed  time.  On  reaching  the  back  of  her  father^s  garden 
she  found  that  Phil  had  not  arrived,  but  somewhat  to  ker  relief  she 
was  accosted  by  Poll  Docdin,  who  approached  from  a  clump  of  trees 
that  stood  in  deep  and  impenetrable  shadow,  whilst  she  and  Poll  were 
easily  visible  under  the  dim  Hght  of  what  is  called  a  watery  and 
elondy  moon. 

Poll,  as  she  addressed  her,  spoke  eagerly,  and  her  voice  trembled 
with  what  appeared  to  ICary  to  be  deep  and  earnest  agitation. 

^  Miss  M€iOughMn,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  low,  but  tremulous  voice, 
^  I  now  forgive  your  father  aU — ^I  forgive  him  and  his — ^you  I  need 
not  forgive,  for  I  never  bore  you  ill  will — ^but  I  am  bound  to  tell  yotf 
that  there's  danger  over  your  father^s  house  and  health  this  night. 
There  is  but  one  can  save  them,  and  he  wilL  Tou  must  go  into  your 
awn  room,  raise  the  window,  and  he  will  soon  be  there.'* 

«  What  is  that  Poll?*  said  Mary,  seriously  alarmed ;  «<  I  thought  I 
heard  the  sound  of  low  voices  among  the  trees  there.  Who  are  they, 
orwhatisit?* 

'*Make  haste,"  said  PoU,  leading  the  way,  «*go  round  to  jrour  roorii 
and  come  to  tihe  window.    It's  an  awful  business— 4hece  w  people 
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there  in  the  clump — ^be  quick,  and  when  you  come  to  the  windowt 
raise  it — and  111  tell  you  more  through  it.** 

Mary,  in  a  state  of  great  terror,  felt  that  ignorant  as  she  was  of 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  she  had  no 
other  alternative  than  to  be  guided  by  Poll,  who  seemed  to  know  the 
full  extent  of  the  mysterious  circumstances  to  which  she  made  such 
wild  and  startling  allusion. 

Poll  immediately  proceeded  to  Miss  M'Loughlin's  bed-room,  the 
window  of  which  was  soon  opened  by  Mary  herself,  who  with  trem- 
bling hands  raised  it  no  higher  than  merely  to  allow  the  necessary 
communication  between  them. 

'*  You  don't  know,  nor  could  you  never  suspect,"  said  Poll,  **  the 
struggles  that  Misther  Phil  is  makin'  for  you  and  yours.  This  night» 
maybe  this  hour,  will  show  his  friendship  for  your  family.  And  now, 
Mary  M'Loughlin,  if  you  wish  to  have  yourself  and  them  safe — safe^ 
I  say,  from  his  own  father's  blood-hounds,"  and  this  she  hissed  into 
her  ear,  squeezing  her  hand  at  the  same  time,  until  it  became  pain-* 
fill — in  a  voice  so  low,  earnest,  and  condensed,  that  it  was  scarcely  in 
human  nature  to  question  the  woman's  sincerity; — ''if,"  she  con- 
tinued, ''you  wish  to  have  them  safe — and  Harman  safe,  be  guided 
by  him,  and  let  him  manage  it  his  own  way.  He  will  ask  you  to  do 
nothing  that  is  wrong  or  improper  in  itself;  but  as  you  love  your 
own  family — as  you  value  Barman's  life — ^let  him  act  according  to 
his  own  way,  for  he  knows  them  he  has  to  deal  wid  best." 

"  Wo — wo — ^heavy  and  bitter  betide  you.  Poll  Doolin,  if  you  are 
now  deceiving  me,  or  prompting  me  to  take  any  step  that  is  impro- 
per 1  I  will  not  act  in  this  business  blind  fold — ^neither  I  nor  my 
family  are  conscious  of  evil,  and  I  shall  certainly  acquaint  them  this 
moment  with  the  danger  that  is  over  them." 

"  By  the  souls  of  the  dead,"  replied  Poll,  uttering  the  oath  in  Irish, 
"  if  you  do  what  you  say,  there  will  be  blood  shed  this  night— the 
blood,  too,  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  you !  Do  not  be  mad,  I  say, 
do  not  be  mad !" 

"  May  Grod  guide  jne !"  exclaimed  the  distressed  girl,  bursting  into 
tears ;  "  for  of  myself  I  know  not  how  to  act." 

"  Be  guided  by  Mr.  Phil,"  said  she ;  "  he  is  the  only  man  living 
that  can  prevent  the  damnable  work  that  is  designed  against  your 
family  this  nigkiJ* 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when  Phil  came  breathless  to  the 
window,  and,  as  if  moved  by  a  sense  of  alarm,  and  an  apprehension  of 
danger  still  greater  than  that  expressed  by  Poll  herself,  he  exclaimed — 
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*^  Miss  M'Loughlin,  it's  no  time  for  oeremony — my  father's  blood- 
hounds are  at  your  father^s  door ;  and  there  is  but  one  way  of  saving 
your  family  from  violence  and  outrai^  Excuse  me — ^but  I  must 
pass  ia  by  this  window.  Ton  don't  know  what  I  risk  by  it  $  but  for 
your  sake  and  theirs  it  must  be  done." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet,  and  the  jinglipg  of 
arms,  were  distinctly  heard  at  M'Loughlin's  door — a  circumstance 
which  so  completely  paralyzed  the  distracted  girl»  that  she  became 
perfectly  powerless  with  affright.  Phil  availed  himself  of  the  moment, 
put  his  hand  to  the  window,  which  he  raised  up,  and  deliberately 
entered,  after  which  he  shut  it  down.  Poll,  while  he  did  so,  coughed 
aloud,  as  if  giving  a  signal ;  and  in  a  instant,  a  number  of  individuals 
mostly  females,  approached  the  window,  near  enough  to  see  young 
M'Clutchy  enter,  and  shut  the  window  after  him. 

''Now,"  said  Poll  to  the  spectators,  ''I  hope  you're  all  satisfied;  and 
you,  James  Harman,  will  believe  your  own  eyes,  if  you  don't  believe 
Poll  Doolin.  Is  that  girl  a  fit  wife  for  your  cousin,  do  you  think  ? 
Well,  you're  satisfied,  are  you  ?  Gro  home  now,  and  help  forrid  the 
match  if  you  can.    You're  a  good  witness  of  her  conduct,  at  any  rate." 

^  I  did  not  believe  you.  Poll,"  replied  the  young  man  whom  she 
addressed ;  **  but  unfortunately  I  am  now  satisfied,  sure  enough.  My 
own  eyes  cannot  deceive  me.  Lost  and  unhappy  girl !  what  will  be- 
come of  her  ?  But  that's  not  all — ^for  she  has  proved  herself 
treacherous,  and  deceitful,  and  worthless." 

*'  Ay,"  said  the  crones  whom  Poll  had  brought  to  witness  what 
certainly  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  innocent  girl's  shame  and  degra- 
dation,.—'' ay,"  they  observed,  "  there's  now  an  end  to  her  character, 
at  any  rate.  The  pride  of  the  M'Loughlins  has  got  a  fall  at  last^ 
and  indeed  they  desarved  it ;  for  they  held  their  heads  as  upsettin' 
as  if  they  were  dacent  Protestants,  and  them  nothing  but  Papishes 
afther  aU." 

"  Gro  home  now," said  Poll ;  "go  home  all  of  yez»  You've  seen  enough, 
and  too  much.  Throth  I'm  sorry  for  the  girl,  and  did  all  I  could  to  per- 
suade her  against  the  step  she  tuck ;  but  it  was  no  use— ^he  was  more 
like  one  that  tuck  love  powdhers  from  him,  than  a  raisonable  bein'.'' 
.  Harman's  cousin  had  already  departed,  but  in  such  a  state  of 
amazement,  indignation,  and  disgust,  that  he  felt  himself  incapable  of 
continuing  a  conversation  with  any  one,  or  of  bestowing  his  atten- 
tion upon  any  other  topic  whatsoever.  He  was  thunderstruck — ^his 
very  faculties  were  nearly  paralyzed,  and  his  whole  mind  literally 
clouded  in  one  dark  chaos  of  confusion  and  distress. 
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*'Now,"  said  Poll  to  the  femalee  wiio  Kcompuited  her — "go  hotoe 
trorj  one  of  jen  but,  for  goodness  sake,  don't  be  spakin'  of  wlurt 
Ton  seen  this  night.  The  poor  girl's  coii«cthn'B  gone,  sura  enongbi 
but  f<»  all  that,  let  as  have  nothing  to  My  to  her  tv  Hr.  PhlL  Itll 
all  come  out  time  enough,  and  more  than  time  enough,  widont  onr 
help  (  aot  as  I  ttid,  bould  a  hard  cheek  about  it.  Indeed  it^s  the  safiMt 
way  to  do  so— for  the  Bame  H'Loughlina  is  a  dangarooa  and  bittbor 
faction  to  make  or  meddle  wid.  Go  off  now,  in  the  name  of  goodness, 
•ad  nj  Dothin'  to  nobodj-— barrin'  indeed,  to  some  oae  that  won't 
oarry  it  fkrther." 

Whilst  this  diftk^e,  which  did  not  ocoapy  mora  than  a  coople  oi 
minutes  was  proceeding,  a  soene  of  a  diferent  character  look  {daoe 
in  SI'Longhlln's  parlonr,  upon  a  topic  whicbt  at  that  period,  ww  a 
very  plausible  pretext  for  much  brutal  outrage  and  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  Orange  yeomatuy— we  mean  the  powcaaion,  or  the  im- 
puted posaession,  of  flre-amts.  Indeed  the  state  of  socie^  in  a  gnat 
part  of  Ireland— shortly  after  the  rebellion  of  ninety-eigbt — *•• 
then  each  nfi  a  modem  Confiervative  would  blush  fiir.  An  orange 
man,  who  maj  have  happened  to  entertain  a  pique  against  a  Boman 
Catholic,  or  sustain  an  injuiy  from  one,  had  nothing  mora  to  do  than 
send  abroad,  or  get  some  one  to  send  abroad  for  faim,  a  raport  that  be 
the  Calbolic,  had  fire-arms  in  his  poaseosMHi.  No  sotmer  had  this 
rumour  spread,  than  a  parly  of  these  yeomanry  assembled  in  their 
regimentals,  and  with  loaded  fire-arms,  proceeded,  generally  in  ih» 
middle  of  the  night  or  about  day-break,  to  the  rasldence  of  ihe 
suspected  person.  The  door  if  not  immediately  c^iened,  wss  hndceo 
in — the  whole  house  ransacked — the  men  frequently  beaten  severely, 
and  the  ears  of  females  insulted  by  tiie  coarsest  and  m<wt  indeoent 
lai^uage.  These  scenes,  which  in  nineteen  oaaes  out  of  twenty,  the 
Orangemen  got  up  to  gratify  private  hatred  and  malignity,  were  very 
frequent,  and  may  show  us  the  danger  of  any  government  entrusting 
power,  in  whatever  shape,  or  arms  and  ammunition,  to  irraqmnsible 
bands,  or  sutgecting  cme  party  to  the  fierce  passions  and  bigcdted  im- 
poleeB  of  another. 

of  their  horses'  feet  as  they  approached  M'Loughlin's 
.llop,  alarmed  that  family,  who  knew  at  once  that  it  was 
visit  irom  M'Clutchy's  cavalry. 

e  window,"  said  M'Loughlin  himself,  "and  a^  them 
int ;  or  slay,  open  the  door,"  he  added  at  the  same  time  to 
d  do  not  let  us  give  them  an  excuse  for  breaking  it  in. 
■hounds,  sure  enough,"  observed  he,  "  and  here  they  are." 
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In  %  moment  they  weve  ^Hmoiiiitedy  and  haYing  found  the  hall-door 
open,  the  parloar  was  crowded  with  aimed  men,  who  manifested  aV 
the  overhearing  insolanoe  and  wanton  insalt  of  those  who  know  thst 
they  can  do  so  wHfa  impunity. 

''  Come,  MOxMighlin,''  said  Coofamaa,  now  their  leader,  **ym  rifaelty 
Papish  rascal,  produce  jour  arms— for  we've  been  informed  that  yon 
have  arms  consaled  in  tho  house." 

''Pray  who  informed  you,  Mr.  Cochrane ?" 

**  Thit^s  not  your  business,  my  man*"  replied  Oochranei  ^'  out  with 
them  before  we  search*'' 

<<ril  teH  you  what,  Cochran^"  repliod  M^LougUm,  ''whoever 
iafomed  you  thai  we  have  arms  is  a  liar :  we  have  no  arms." 

''And  right  well  they  know  that,"  said  his  son ;  '<  it's  not  for  arms 
they  come,  but  it's  a  good  excuse  to  insult  the  f amity." 

His  father^  (who,  on  looking  mofo  closely  at  them,  now  perceived 
that  th^  were  tipqr,  and  some  of  them  quite  drunk,)  though  a  man 
of  siqgidar  courage  and  intrqptdity,  deemed  it  the  wisest  and  saftst 
course  to  ^eak  to  Uiem  as  dviUy  as  possible. 

«'I  didn't  think,  Tom  Cochrane,"  said  he,  "  that  mther  I,  or  any  of 
my  family,  deserved  such  a  visit  as  this  iran,  I  nay  say,  my  own 
door  neighbours.  If  s  not  over  civil,  I  think,  to  come  in  this  manner, 
distuibing  a  quiet  and  inofiensive  family." 

^  Whatfs  the  ribelly  rascal  sayin'  ?"  asked  a  drunken  fcfflow,  who 
lurched  across  the  floor,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  come  in 
contact  with  a  chest  of  drawers ;  **  what,  wha-af  s  he  say-ayin'  ?  but 
I  sa-say,  here^i  to  hell  with  the  Po^po-pcpe-^hurral" 

**Ah.  i"  said  young  H'Looglilin,  **  you  hav«  the  ball  at  your  own 
foot  now,  but,  if  we  were  man  to  man,  with  equal  weapons,  there 
would  be  none  of  this  swagger." 

**  Whaf s  tha*that  the  young  rible  says,"  said  the  drunken  feHow, 
deliberately  covering  him  witfi  his  cavalry  pisUd;  "another  woid, 
apd  rU  let  day-light  ihrough  you." 

"  Come,  Burke,"  said  a  man  named  Irwin,  throwing  up  the  muzzle 
of  the  pistol,  "  none  o'  lius  work,  you  drunken  brute.  Don't  be 
ahumed,  M'Loughlin,  you  shan't  be  injured." 

'«Gk>  to  h^  Oeorge,  111  do  what  1-4  li-.like ;  sure  all  these  ribles 
ha-hate  King  William  that  sa-^saved  us  from  brass  money  a-and 
wooden  noggins--^  stay,  shoes  it  is ;  no  matter,  they  ought  to  be 
brogues  I  think,  for  it-it's  brogues — ay  bn^gues,  the  Papish — it  is, 
by  hen,  *  brogues  and  broghans  an'  a' — ^thto  Pft-pishes  wear — that 
saved  us  from  bra-brass  money^  an-and  wooden  brogues,  that's  it-^ 
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for  dam-damme  if  ever  the  Papishers  was  da-daoent  enoaj^h  to  wear 
brara  shoesy  Dever,  by  jingo ;  8o»  boys*  it's  brass  brogues — ay  do  thej 
\m  hate  Ki^  William,  that  pirt  ua  in  the  pii-piUoiy^  the  piUilory  m 
hen*  and  the  devils  peUpehin*  ua  with  priests  hmra  bof».-«eeov-er 
arms — stand  at  aise — ha — ^ram  down  Cathoties— Jivrim  i** 

**  Mr.  M'Longhlin— " 

^Misihre  M'Longhlin!  ay,  there's  respect  for  a  Pa-pish,  an'  from 
a  purple  man,  too !" 

.  ^'  Tou  had  better  be  quiet,  Burke,"  retorted  Irwin,  who  was  a 
determined  and  powerful  man* 

.  ^For  Grod's  sake,  gentlemen,",  said  Mrs.  M'Longhlin,  *'do  not 
disturb  or  alarm  our  family ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  search  the  house, 
but,  as  God  is  above  us,  we  have  no  arms  of  any  kind,  and  con- 
sequently there  can  be  none  in  the  house." 

''  Don't  believe  her,"  said  Burke, ''  she's  a  Papish ^    He  had 

not  time  to  add  the  offensive  epithet,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
for  Irwin — who,  in  tiiith,  accompanied  the  party  with  the  special 
intention  of  repressing  outrage  against  the  M'Loughlin's,  whom  he 
very  much  respected — ^having  caught  him  by  the  neck,  diook  the 
word  back  again,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  throat. 

^  You  ill-tongued  drunken  ruffian,"  said  he,  *^  if  you  don't  hold 
your  scoundrelly  tongue,  I'll  pitch  you  head  foremost  out  of  the 
house.  We  must  search,  Mrs.  M'Loughlin,"  said  Irwin,  ^  but  it  will 
be  done  as  quietly  as  possible." 

They  then  proceeded  through  all  the  rooms,  into  which,  singular 
as  it  may  appear,  they  scarcely  looked,  until  they  came  into  that  in 
which  we  left  Mary  M'Loughlin  and  PhU.  The  moment  this  worthy 
young  gentleman  heard  their  approach,  he  immediately  shut  the  door, 
and,  with  all  the  seeming  trepidation  and  anxiety  of  a  man  who 
feared  discovery,  bustled  about,  and  made  a  show  of  preparing  to 
resist  their  entrance.  On  coming  to  the  door,  therefore,  they  found 
it  shut,  and  everything  apparently  silent  within. 

<<  Open  the  door,"  said  Irwin,  *'  we  want  to  search  for  arms." 

''  Ah !  boys,"  said  Phil  in  a  whisper  through  the  key-hole,  *'  pass 
on  if  you  love  me :  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  there's 
no  arms  here  but  a  brace  that  its  worth  any  money  to  be  locked 
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**  We  must  open,  Mr.  Phil,"  said  Sharpe,  *<  you  know  our  ordhers. 
By  Japurs,"  said  he,  in  a  side  voice  to  the  rest,  *Uhe  fellow  wasn't 
boastin'  at  all ;  it's  true  enough — I'll  hould  goold  he  was  right,  and 
that  well  find  her  inside  with  him." 
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<<  When  I  iee  it,  I'll  believe  it,"  said  Irwin,  •*  but  not  till  tlien^ 
Open,  sir,"  said  he,  **  open,  if  all's  right." 

''  Oh,  d-4  it,  boys,"  said  Phil  again,  <'thia  is  too  bad-4ioaoiir 
bright:  surely  you  wouldn't  expose  us,  especially  the  girL"  At  the 
same  time  he  withdrew  his  shoulder  from  the  door,  which  flew  open, 
and  discovered  him  striving  to  soothe  and  console  Miss  M^Loughlin, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  her  alarm  and  agitation,  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  circumstances  which  took  place  about  her.  In  fact,  she 
had  been  in  that  description  of  excitement  which,  without  taking  away 
animation,  leaves  the  female  (for  it  is  peculiar  to  the  sex)  utterly 
incapable  <tf  taking  any  thing  more  than  a  vague  oogniaance  of  that 
which  occurs  before  her  eyes.  The  moment  she  and  Phil  were 
discovered  together,  not  all  Irwin's  influence  could  prevent  the  party 
from  indulging  in  a  shout  of  triumph.  This  startled  her,  and  was, 
indeed,  the  means  of  restoring  her  to  perfect  consdonsness,  and  a  full 
perception  of  her  situation. 

^*  What  is  this?"  she  inquired,  ''and  why  is  it  that  a  peaceable 
house  is  filled  with  armed  men  ?  and  you,  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  for  what 
treacherous  purpose  did  you  intrude  into  my  private  room  ?" 

M*Loughlin  himself,  from  a  natural  dread  of  collision  between  his 
sons  and  the  licentious  yeomanry,  and  trusting  to  the  friendship  and 
steadiness  of  Irwin,  literally  stood  sentinel  at  the  parlour  door,  and 
prevented  them  from  accompanying  the  others  in  the  search. 

''  My  darling  Mary,"  said  Phil, "  it's  too  late  now,  you  see,  to  speak 
in  this  tone — ^we're  caught,  that's  all,  found  out,  and  be  cursed  to 
these  fellows.  If  they  had  found  us  any  where  else  but  in  your 
bed-room,  I  didn't  so  much  care ;  however,  it  can't  be  helped  now." 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  lus  eye-brows  from  time  to  time  at  his 
companions,  and  winked  with  an  expression  of  triumph  so  cowardly 
and  diabolical,  that  it  is  quite  beyond  our  ability  to  describe  it. 
They,  in  the  mean  time,  winked  and  nodded  in  return,  laughed 
heartily,  and  poked  one  another  in  the  ribs. 

^ Bravo,  Mr.  Phil !  success.  Captain !  more  power  to  you!" 

**  Come  now,  boys,"  said  Phil,  '^  let  us  go.  Mary,  my  darling,  I 
must  leave  you  ;  but  we'll  meet  again  where  they  can't  disturb  us. 
Stand  round  me  boys,  for,  upcm  my  honour  and  soul,  these  hot- 
headed fellows  of  brothers  of  her^s  will  knock  my  brains  out,  if  you 
don't  guard  me  well ;  here,  put  me  in  the  middle  of  you — good  by, 
Mary,  never  mind  this,  well  meet  again." 

However  anxious  M^Loughlin  had  been  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  angry  words  or  blows  between  his  6on^  and  these  men,  still  the 
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eztmordinaiy  yell  which  aooompaaM  the  dkcofwy  of  young 
M'Clutchy  in  his  daughter's  bed-room,  ocoftskmed  him  to  rehtz  his 
irigilanoe,  and  rush  to  the  spot,  after  haying  warned  and  urged  them 
to  remain  where  they  were.  Notwithstanding  his  remonstraaeea^ 
they  followed  his  footsteps,  and  the  whole  ftmily,  in  htd,  reached 
her  door  as  Phil  uttered  the  last  words. 

*< Great  GodI  what  is  ihisi"  exclaimed  her  fSnlher,  <<how  came 
MKylutchy,  Val  the  Vulture's  son,  into  my  daughter's  sleeping 
room?    How  came  you  here,  surP*  he  added  sternly,  *<ezplain  it." 

Not  even  a  posse  of  eighteen  armed  men,  standing  in  a  circle 
about  him,  each  with  a  cocked  and  loaded  ^\8UA  in  his  hand,  could 
prevent  the  cowardly  and  craven  soul  <rf  him  from  quailing  before 
the  eyes  of  her  indignant  father.  His  face  became,  like  a  sheet  of 
IM4[)er,  per^Botly  bloodless,  and  his  eye  sank  as  tf  it  were  never  again 
to  look  from  the  euth,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  Messed  light  of 
heaven. 

<<Ah  f  he  proceeded,  ^you  are,  indeed,  your  treacherous,  eowaordly, 
and  cruel  father's  con;  ^ou  cannot  raise  your  eye  upon  me^  and 
neither  could  he.  Jhfary,"  he  proceeded,  addressing  his  daughter, 
*<how  did  this  treacherous  scoundrel  get  into  your  room?  tell  the 
truth — but  that  I  need  not  add,  ioc  I  know  you  will." 

His  daughter  had  been  standing  for  some  time  in  a  posture  thai 
betrayed  neitlier  terror  nor  apprehension.  Raised  to  her  fuH 
height,  she  looked  upon  M*Clutchy  and  his  men  altematdy,  but 
principally  upon  himself,  with  a  smile  which,  in  truth,  was  fearful. 
Her  ejes  brightened  into  clear  and  perfect  ^re,  the  roundness  of 
her  beautiful  aim  was  distended  by  the  coming  forth  of  its  muscles, 
her  lips  became  firm,  her  che^  heightened  in  edour,  and  her 
temples  were  little  less  than  scarlet  There  she  stood,  a  concentra- 
tion of  scorn,  contempt,  and  hatred  the  meet  intense,  pouring  upon 
the  dastardly  villain  an  unbnAen  stream  of  withering  fury,  that 
was  enough  to  dri^e  back  his  cowardly  soul  into  the  deepest  and 
blackest  recesses  of  its  own  satanic  baseness.  Her  father,  in  fact, 
was  oUiged  to  address  her  twice,  before  lie  coald  arrest  her  atten- 
tion; for  auch  was  the  measureless  indignation  which  her  eye  poured 
upon  him,  that  she  could  scarcely  lack  upon  any  other  object. 

«<  My  child,  did  you  hear  me  ?"  said  her  father.  <«  How  did  this 
heartless  and  down-looking  scoundrel  get  into  your  apartmentP' 

She  looked  quietly  upon  her  faihet^s  features-—' 

**  How  ?"  said  she;  "how,  but  by  treachery,  falsehood,  and  fraud? 
Is  he  not  Val  M'Clutchy's  son,  my  dear  father?" 
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Her  hirothen  liad  not  yet  uttered  a  qrllablei  but  stood,  like 
tlieir  nster,  witln  flushed  cheeks  and  burning  indignation  in  their 
eyes*  On  hearing  what  their  sisler  had  just  said,  howeyer,  as 
if  they  had  all  been  moyed  by  the  same  impulse,  thought,  or  de^ 
tennination^-4iS  in  truth  they  were-— their  oountenanoes  became 
pale  as  deathF-4hey  looked  at  each  other  signifioantly — then  at  Phil 
-»«nd  they  appoMed  very  eaini,  as  if  relieYed-^-satisfied;  but  the 
expression  of  the  eye  darkened  into  a  meaning  that  was  dreadful  te 
look  upon. 

^That  is  enoii^  my  child,**  replied  her  fiather;  '*I  suppose^  my 
friends,  you  are  now  satisfied  that  there  are  no  arms         " 

**  Yes,  by  h— l,**  shouted  Burke,  we  are  now  satisfied." 

Irwin  had  him  again  by  the  neck — ^*  Silence^''  said  he^  <<or,  as 
heaven's  above  me.  Til  drive  your  brainless  skvU  in  with  the  butt  of 
«f  my  pistoL" 

^  Tou  are  satisfied,"  continued  If 'Loughlin,  ^that  there  are  no 
arms  here.  I  hope  you  will  now  withdraw.  As  for  you,  treacherous 
and  cowardly  spawn  of  a  treacherous  and  cowardly  father,  go  home 
and  tell  him  to  do  his  worst-— that  I  scorn  and  defy  him — that  I 

will  live  to  see  him ;  but  I  am  wrong— Jie  is  below  our  anger, 

and  I  will  not  waste  words  upon  him." 

^  You  will  find  you  have  used  a  thrifle  too  many>  for  all  that," 
aaid  another  of  them;  '^  when  he  hears  them,  you  may  be  sure  heV 
put  them  in  his  pocket  for  you— as  hear  them  he  will." 

**  We  donH  care  a  d  n,"  said  another,  **  what  he  does  to  blade- 
guard  Fapiahes,  so  long  as  he's  a  right  good  Orangeman,  and  a  right 
good  Protestant,  too." 

'*Come  now,"  said  Irwin,  ^'our  duty  is  over — ^let  us  start  for 
home;  we  have  no  further  bunness  here." 

**  Won't  yon  give  us  something  to  drink  ?"  asked  a  new  voice;  **  I 
think  we  desarve  it  for  our  civility.  We  neither  broke  doors  nor 
Inmiture,  nor  stabbed  either  bed  or  bed-clothes.  We  treated  you 
well,  and  if  you're  decent  youll  treat  us  welL" 

"Confound  him,"  said  a  fresh  hand;  I'd  not  drink  his  cursed 
Papish  whiskey.  Sure  the  Papishes  gets  the  priest  to  christen  it  finr 
them.  I  would'nt  drink  his  cursed  Papish  whiskey,  unless  to  try 
how  much  water^s  in  it." 

^No— nor  I,"  said  several  voices;  upon  which  a  loud  and  angry 
dispute  arose  among  them,  as  to  whether  it  were  consistent  with  true 
loyalty,  and  the  duties  of  a  staunch  Protestant  and  Orangeman,  to 
drink  **  Papish  liquor,"  as  they  termed  it,  at  all 
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Irwin,  who  joined  the  negative  partj»  iadilia  aCronglj  thai  it 
wofdd  be  disgraoeful  for  any  man  who  had  drunk  the  glorioua, 
fHons,  and  immortal  memorj,  ever  to  contaminate  his  loyal  lip8 
with  whiskey  that  had  been  made  a  Papish  of  by  the  priest.  This 
carried  the  argnment,  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  say  what  mischief 
might  have  arisea»  had  they  heightened  their  prerions  intoxication. 

Phil,  during  this  short  dialogue,  still  retained  his  place  in  the 
centre  of  his  friends;  but  from  time  to  time  he  kept  glancing  from 
vnder  his  eye-brows  at  M*Loughlin  and  his  sons,  in  that  spaniel- 
like manner,  which  betrays  a  consciousness  of  oSenoe  and  a  dread 
of  punishment. 

Irwin  now  caused  them  to  move  off;  and,  indeed,  scarcely  any- 
thing could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  utter  prostration  of  all  manly 
feeling  upon  the  part  of  the  chief  ofiender.  On  separating,  the 
same  baleful  and  pallid  glances  were  exchanged  between  the 
brothers,  who  deafly  possessed  an  instinctive  conimunity  of  feeling 
upon  the  chief  incident  of  the  night— we  mean  that  of  finding 
MOlutchy  in  their  sister's  bed-room.  Irwin  noticed  their  mute^ 
motionless,  but  ghastly  resentment,  as  did  Phil  himself,  who^ 
whether  they  looked  at  him  or  not)  felt  that  their  eyes  were  upon 
him,  and  that,  come  what  might,  so  long  as  he  i^mained  in  the 
country,  he  was  marked  as  their  victim.  This  consciousness  of  'his 
deserts  was  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  observation  of  Irwin  upon  his 
conduct;  for  be  it  known,  that  although  there  subsisted  a  political 
bond  that  caused  Phil  and  the  violent  spirits  of  the  neighbourhbod 
to  come  frequently  together,  yet  nothing  could  exceed  the  contempt 
which  they  felt  for  him  in  his  private  and  individual  capacity. 

"Brother  M'Clutchy,"  'said  Irwin,  *'  Pm  afraid  you've  made  a  bad 
night's  work  of  it  By  the  moon  above  us,  I  wouldn't  take  the 
whole  Castle  Cumber  property  and  stand  in  your  shoes  ^m  this 
night  out." 

"  Why  so  ?'  said  Phil,  who  was  now  safe,  and  beyond  their  imme- 
diate reach ;  **  why  so,  Irwin  ?  Ill  tell  you  what,  Irwin ;  d n  my 

honour,  but  I  think  you're  cowardly.  Did  you  see  how  steady  I  was 
to-night  ?  Not  a  syllable  escaped  my  lips ;  but,  zounds,  didn't  you 
see  how  my  eye  told  ?" 

**  Faith,  I  certainly  did,  brother  Phil,  and  a  devilish  bad  tale  it  told 
too  for  yourself.  Tour  father  has  promised  me  a  new  lease,  with 
your  life  in  it ;  but  after  this  night,  and  after  what  I  saw,  I'll  beg  to 
have  your  name  left  out  of  thai  transaction." 

**  But  didn't  you  see,  George,"  returned  Phil,  "  that  a  man  of  them 
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durstn't  look  me  in  the  face  ?  They  couldn't  stand  my  eye ;  upon  my 
honour,  they  couldn't." 

**  Ay,"  said  Burke,  **  that's  because  they're  Papishes.  A  rascaUy 
Papish  can  never  look  a  Protestant  in  the  face«" 

'*  Well  but,"  said  Phil,  '*  you  would  not  believe*  that  the  girl  was 
so  fond  of  me  as  she  is,  until  you  saw  it.  I  knew  very  well  they  had 
no  anns ;  so  as  I  wished  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
yourselves,  I  put  the  journey  upon  that  footing." 

*'  Well,"  said  Irwin,  **  we  shall  see  the  upshot — that's  alL" 

They  then  escorted  Phil  home,  after  which  they  dispersed. 

When  H'Loughlin's  family  assembled  in  the  parlour,  after  their 
departure,  a  deep  gloom  brooded  over  them  for  some  minutes.  Mary 
herself,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  incident  which  gave  them  so 
much  distress,  and  in  which  she  herself  had  been  so  painfully  invol- 
ved. She  lost  not  a  moment,  therefore,  in  relating  fuUy  and  candidly 
the  whole  nature  of  her  intercourse  with  Poll  Doolin,  and  the  hopes 
held  out  to  her  of  Harman's  safety,  through  Phil  M'Clutchy.  At  the 
same  time,  she  expressed  in  forcible  language,  the  sacrifice  of  feeling 
which  it  had  cost  her,  and  the  invincible  disgust  with  which  she 
heard  his  very  name  aUuded  to.  She  then  simply  related  the  circum- 
stance of  his  entering  her  room  through  the  open  window,  an4  her 
bdiefy  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Poll  Doolin,  thart  he 
did  so,  out  of  his  excessive  anxiety  to  prevent  blood-shed  by  the 
troopers — ^the  trampling  of  whose  horses'  feet,  and  the  ringing-  of 
whose  arms  had  so  completely  overpowered  her  with  the  apprehension 
of  violence,  that  she  became  incapable  of  preventing  M^Clotchy's 
entrance^  or  even  of  uttering  a  word  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
-  <<  However,"  said  she,  '^  I  now  see  their  design,  which  was  to  ruin 
my  reputation,  and  throw  a  stain  upon  my  character  and  good  name. 
So  far,  I  fear,  they  have  succeeded." 

Tears  then  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  wept  long  and  bitterly* 

''  Do  not  let  it  trouble  you,  my  darling,"  said  her  father.  **  Your 
conscience  and  heart  are  innocent,  and  that  is  a  satisfaction  greater 
than  any  thing  else  can  deprive  you  of.  Tou  were  merely  wrong  in 
not  letting  us  know  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  PoU 
Doolin  and  you ;  because,  although  you  did  not  know  it,  we  could 
have  told  you,  that  PoU  is  a  woman  that  no  modest  female  ought  to 
speak  to  in  a  private  way.  There  was  your  error,  Mary ;  but  the 
heart  was  right  with  you,  and  there's  no  one  here  going  to  blame  you 
for  a  fault  that  you  didn't  know  to  be  one." 

Mary  started  on  hearing  this  account  of  Poll  Doolin,  for  she  felt 
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now  thftt  the  intenriews  she  had  with  her,  were  ealeulated  to  heighten 
her  difigrace,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  occnrrenees  of  tlie 
night.  Her  brothers,  however,  who  knew  her  truth  and  many 
yirtues,  joined  their  parents  in  comfordng  and  supporting  her ;  but 
without  the  success  which  they  could  have  wished.  The  more  she 
thought  of  the  toils  and  snares  that  had  been  laid  for  her,  the  more 
her  perception  of  the  calamity  began  to  gain  strength,  and  her  mind 
to  darken.  She  became  restless,  perplexed,  and  feverish — ^her  tears 
ceased  to  flow — she  sighed  deeply,  and  seemed  to  sink  into  that  moat 
withering  of  maladies,  dry  grief,  which,  in  her  case,  was  certainly 
the  tearless  anguish  of  the  heart.  In  this  state  die  went  to  bed* 
conscious  of  her  own  purity ;  but,  by  no  means,  in  its  full  extent, 
of  the  ruined  reputation  to  which  she  must  awake  on  the  succeeding 
day. 

Mary's  brothers,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  in  which  they 
joined  their  father  and  mother  in  consoling  her,  scarcely  uttered  a 
syllable  that  night — ^the  same  silent  spirit,  be  it  of  good  or  evil, 
remained  upon  them.  They  looked  at  each  other,  however,  frooL 
time  to  time,  and  seemed  to  need  no  other  interpreter  of  what  passed 
within  them,  but  their  own  wild  and  deep-meaning  glances.  This  did 
not  escape  their  fitther,  who  was  so  much  strudc,  perhaps  Planned, 
hy  it,  that  he  very  property  deemed  it  his  duty  to  remonstrate  wiHk 
them  on  the  subject. 

^  Boys,*  said  he,  **  I  don't  understand  your  conduct  this  night,  and, 
above  all,  I  don't  understand  your  looks— or  rather,  I  think  I  do,  Fm 
afraid  I  do — but,  listen  to  me,  remember  that  revenge  belongs  to 
Grod.  You  know  what  the  Scripture  says,  *  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith 
tfie  Lord,  and  I  will  repay  it.'  Leave  that  bad  son  of  a  bad  ftfher 
to  God.* 

«  He  has  destroyed  Mary's  reputation,''  said  John,  the  eldest;  **  I 
might,  possibly,  forgive  him  if  he  had  killed  her  like  a  common  mur- 
derer, but,  he  has  destroyed  our  pure  hearted  sister's  reputation,  ha, 
ha,  bar  The  laugh  that  followed  these  last  words  came  out  so  un* 
expectedly,  abruptly,  and  wildly,  that  his  fSftther  and  mother  both 
started.  He  then  took  the  poker  in  his  hands,  and,  with  a  smile  at 
his  brodiers,  in  which  much  might  be  read,  he  clenched  his  teeth,  and 
wound  it  round  his  aim  with  apparent  ease.  '^  If  I  got  ten  thousand 
pounds,"  said  he,  ^  I  could  not  have  done  that  two  hours  ago,  but  I 
can  now — are  you  satisfied  7^  said  he  to  his  brothers. 

**  Tes,  John,"  they  replied,  ^  we  are  satisfied — that  will  do," 

^  Yes,"  he  proceeded,  ^I  could  fofgive  anything  but  that.    The 
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father's  notice  to  ns  to  quit  the  holding  on  which  we  and  our  fore- 
fathers lived  so  long,  and  expended  so  much  money — and  his  refusal 
to  grant  ns  a  lease,  are  nothing: — ^we  could  forgive  all  that;  hut  thiii 
this — oh,  I  have  no  name  for  it — ^the  language  has  not  words  to 
express  it — ^but — well,  well,  no  matter  for  the  present.  If  the 
cowardly  scoundrel  would  fight  ? — ^but  he  won't,  for  the  courage  is 
not  in  him." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IJfTBODUGTlON   OF    A    HSW   CHARACTER — OBJECTS    OF    AN   ENGLISH 

TRAVBUJBR CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  EVORT  EASEL,  ESQi^  AND 

SAM    8FINAOEBERD,  ESQ. — SUSANNA    AND     THE    ELDER  ;    OR,  THE 
CONVENTICLE  IN   TROUBLE— FHIL's   OALLANTRT   AND   COURAGE. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day,  that  a  person  in  the 
garb  of  a  gentleman,  that  is,  the  garb  was  a  plain  one  enough,  but 
the  air  of  the  person  who  wore  it  was  evidently  that  of  a  man  who 
had  seen  and  miogled  in  respectable  life,  was  travelling  towards 
Spring  Field,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hickman,  when  he  overtook  two 
females,  one  of  whom  was  dressed  m  such  a  way  as  made  it  clear  that 
she  wished  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  known.  She  was  a  little  above 
the  middle  size,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt,  from  the  outline  of 
her  figure,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  unsuspicious  people,  she  had  reached 
the  dignity  of  a  matron.  Her  companion  was  dressed  in  faded  black, 
from  top  to  toe,  and  from  the  expression  of  her  thin,  sallow  face,  and 
piercing  black  eyes,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  she  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world,  as  it  exists  in  rustic  life.  The  person  who 
overtook  these  two  females  carried  a  portfolio,  and  appeared  to  ob« 
serve  the  country  and  its  scenery,  as  he  went  along,  with  marked 
attention. 

'*  Pray,  ma'am,"  said  he,  '*  whose  is  that  fine  old  building  to  the 
right,  which  appears  to  be  going  to  ruin  ?  It  is  evidently  not  inha- 
bited." 

*'  You're  a  stranger  in  the  place,  then,"  replied  the  female,  '*  or  you 
surely  might  know  Castle  Cumber  House,  where  ould  Tom  Topertoe 
used  to  live  before  the  union  came.  He  was  made  a  lord  of  for  sellin' 
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our  parliameDti  and  now  his  son,  the  present  lord,  is  leadin'  a  blessed 
life  abiro^  for  he  never  shows  his  face  here-" 

**  He  is. an  absentee^  then  ?" 

'*  To  \)fd  sure  he  is,  and  so  is  every  man  of  them  now,  barrin'  an 
odd  one.  .  The  country's  deserted,  and  although  business  is  lookin' 
up  a  little — ^take  your  time,  Susanna,  we  needn't  be  in  sich 
a  hurry  now — although,  as  I  said,  business  is  lookin'  up  a 
little,  still  it's  nothing  to  what  it  was  when  the  gentry  lived  at  home 
wid  us." 

**  Who  is  agent  to  Lord  Cumber,  pray  ?" 

*'  A  blessed  boy,  by  all  accounts,  but  that's  all  I'll  say  about  him  ; 
I  know  him  too  well  to  make  him  my  enemy." 

"•  Why,  is  he  not  popular — is  he  not  liked  by  the  tenantry  ?" 

''  Oh,  Lord,  to  be  sure,  they  doat  upon  him  ;  and,  indeed,  no  won- 
der, he's  so  kind  and  indu^nt  to  the  poor.  To  tell  you  the  thmth, 
he's  a  great  blessin'  to  the  country." 

*'  That,  to  be  sure,  is  very  satisfactory ;  and,  pray,  if  I  may  take 
the  liberty,  who  is  his  law  agent,  or  has  he  one  ?" 

''Why,  another  blessing— hem — a  very  pious,  devout  man, 
named  Mr.  Solomon  M'Slime,  an  attorney ;  but,  indeed,  an  attorney 
that  almost  shames  the  bible  itself,  he's  so  religious.  Isn't  he 
Susanna  ?" 

"  He  has  good  gifts,  if  he  does  not  abuse  them." 

''  Religion  is  certainly  the  best  principle  in  life,  if  sincerely  felt, 
and  not  prostituted  or  made  a  mask  of." 

^'  A  mask  I  isn't  that,  sir,  a  thing  that  people  put  on  and  off  their 
face,  according  as  it  may  suit  them  ?' 

"  Just  so,  madam,  you  have  exactly  described  it." 

*VOh,  the  devil  a  mask  ever  he  made  of  it,  then,  for  he 
never  lays  it  aside  at  all.  He  has  kept  it  on  so  steadily,  that,  I'll 
take  my  oath,  if  he  was  to  throw  it  off  now,  he-wonld'nt  know  him* 
self  in  the  looking-glass,  it's  so  long  since  he  got  a  glimpse  of  his 
own  face." 

^^  Lord  Cumber  must  be  a  happy  man  to  have  two  such  valuable 
agents  upon  his  property." 

''  Talkin'  of  Lord  Cumber  and  his  property,  if  you  wish  to  know 
all  about  them,  here's  your  man  comin'  over  by  the  erossHroad  here ; 
he*s  goin'  to  M'Clutchy's,  I  suppose ;  and,  as  you  appear  to  be  goin' 
in  the  same  direction,  I'll  hand  you  over  to  him.  Good  morrow, 
narby !" 

".  Good  morrow,  kindly.  Poll,  and — eh — ^who's  this  you've  got  wid 
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jou  ?"    He  continued  ejeing  Susanna,  "  a  stranger  to  me  anyhow. 
Well,  Poll,  and  how  are  you  ?" 

^  There's  no  use  in  complainin'.  Darby,  Tm  middlin' — and  how  is 
yourself?'* 

*^  Throth,  Poll,  Tve  a  lump  in  my  stomach  that  I  fear  will  settle 
me  yet,  if  I  don't  get  it  removed  somehow.  But,  sure,  the  hathens, 
I  forgive  them."  In  the  meantime  he  slyly  rubbed  his  nose  and 
winked  both  eyes,  as  he  looked  towards  Susanna,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*'  I  know  all." 

Poll,  however,  declined  to  notice  the  recognition,  but  renewed  the 
discourse— 
^     **  Why,  Darby,  how  did  the  lump  come  into  your  stomach  ?  Faith, 
in  these  hard  times,  there's  many  a  poor  devil  would  be  glad  to  have 
such  a  complaint — eh  ?" 

**  And,  is  it  possible,  you  didn't  hear  it  ?"  he  asked  with  surprise ; 
^  howandever,  you  shall.  1  was  carrying  a  letther  from  Mr.  M*Slime, 
that  good,  pious  crature" — another  shrewed  look  at  Susanna — '<  Mr. 
M'Slime  to  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  another  good  gentleman,  too,  and  who 
should  attack  me  on  the  way  but  that  turncoat  hathen  Bob  3eatty, 
wid  a  whole  posse  of  idolathers  at  his  heels.  They  first  abused  me 
because  I  left  them  in  their  darkness,  and  then  went  to  search  me  for 
writs,  swearin'  that  they'd  make  me  ait  every  writ  I  happened  to 
have  about  me.  Now,  I  didn't  like  to  let  Mr.  M'Slime's  letther  fall 
into  their  hands,  and,  accordingly,  I  tore  it  up  and  swallowed  it,  jist 
in  ordher  to  disappoint  the  hathens.  Howandever,  Pm  sufferin'  for 
it,  but  sure  you  know.  Poll,  its  our  duty — I  don't  mane  yours^  for 
you're  a  hathen  and  an  idolather  still — ^but  mine ;  it's  my  duty  to 
suffer  fo^  the  thruth,  anyhow." 

Poll's  laughter  was  loud  and  vehement  on  hearing  these  sentiments 
from  a  man  she  knew  so  well ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  Darby,  who  felt 
that^  in  consequence  of  his  last  interview  with  Lucre,  he  was  in  for 
it,  came  to  the  resolution  of  doing  it  heavy,  as  they  say,  or  in  other 
words,  of  going  the  whole  hog. 

<'  This    appears    to    be    a    strange    country,"    observed    the 
traveller. 

^' Wait,"  said  Poll,  '<tiU  you  come  to  know  it,  and  you'll  say  that." 

*^  No,  but  wait,"  observed  Darby,  "  till  the  apread  comes,  and  then 
you  may  say  it." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  the  spread?^  asked  the  stranger. 

^'  Why,  the  spread  o'  the  gospel — of  religion,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Darby ;  ^*  and  in  this  counthry,"  he  added,  *'  a  glorious  spread  it  is, 
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the  Lord  be  praised !  Are  you  thrayellin'  far  in  this  direction,  sir, 
wid  simmission  ?" 

**  I  am  going  as  far  as  Springfield,  the  residence  of  a  Mr. 
Hickman,  to  whom  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction.  Do  jou  know 
himr 

**  He  was  agent  on  this  property,**  replied  Darby ;  "  but  Mr. 
M'Clutchy  came  afther  him  ;  and,  indeed,  the  tenants  is  mighty  well 
satisfied  wid  the  change.  Hickman,  sir,  was  next  to  a  hathen,  made 
no  differ  in  life  between  an  idolather  and  a  loyal  Protestant ;  but, 
Mr.  M'Clutchy,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  how  to  lean  to  his  own,  as 
he  onght  to  do.  And,  in  regard  o'  that,  Td  advise  you,  when  yon 
see  Mr.  Hickman,  jist  to  be  on  your  guard  as  to  what  he  may  say 
about  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  and  them  that's  employed  an  it. 
Between  you  and  me,  he's  not  over  scrupulous,  and  don't  be  sur- 
prised if  he  lays  it  hot  and  heavy  on  Mr.  M^Clutchy,  and  others,  not 
forgettin'  your  humble  servant,  merely  in  regard  of  our  honesty  and 
loyalty,  for  I'm  a  staunch  Protestant  myself,  glory  be  to  God,  and 
will  support  the  Castle  Cumber  inthrest  through  thick  and  thin. 
"Now,  sir,"  he  added,  "  there's  two  ways  to  Hickman's;  and, 
lietween  you  and  me  agin,  Mr.  Hickman  is  a  real  gentleman, 
exceptin'  his  little  failings  about  M^Clutchy;  but  who  is  widout 
them  ?  I  dunna,  but  it  would  be  as  well  if  he  had  remained  agent 
still ;  and,  when  you  see  him,  if  you  happen  to  say  that  Darby 
CDrive  tould  you  so,  I  think  he'll  undherstand  you.  Well — ^there's 
two  ways,  as  I  said,  to  his  place — one  is  by  this  road,  that  turns  to 
the  right — which,  indeed,  is  the  shortest — ^the  other  is  by  Con- 
stitution Cottage,  which  is  M*Clutchy*8  place,  where  I  am  goin'  to." 

The  stranger,  after  thanking  Darby  for  his  information,  took  the 
shorter  road,  and  in  about  an  hour  or  so  reached  Springfield. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  his  interview  with  Hickman.  For 
the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  produced  to  that  gentleman 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Lord  Cumber  himself,  who  removed  all 
mystery  from  about  him,  by  stating  that  he  was  an  English  artist, 
who  came  over  on  a  foolish  professional  tour,  to  see  and  take 
sketches  of  the  country,  as  it  appeared  in  its  scenery,  as  well  as  in 
the  features,  character,  and  costume  of  its  inhabitants.  He  had  also 
introductions  to  M*Clutchy,  M'Slime,  Squire  Deaker,  Mr.  Lucre, 
and  several  other  prominent  characters  of  the  neighbourhood. 

As  this  gentleman  amused  himself  by  keeping  an  accurate  and  re- 
gular journal  of  all  events  connected  with  the  Castle  Cumber 
property,  or  which  o<;curred  on  it,  we  feel  exceedingly  happy  in 
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being  able  to  lay  these  important  chronicles  before  our  readers, 
satisfied  as  we  are,  that  thej  will  be  valued,  at  least  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel,  ezactlj  in  proportion  to  the  scanty  opportunities  he 
had  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  language,  manners,  and  cha- 
racter. The  MS.  is  now  before  us,  and  the  only  privilege  we  reserve 
to  ourselves,  is  simply  to  give  his  dialogue  an  Irish  turn,  and  to  fiU 
up  an  odd  chasm  here  and  there,  occasioned  by  his  ignorance  of  cir- 
cumstances which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  through  personal 
cognizance,  and  various  other  sources.  The  journal  now  in  our 
possession  is  certainly  the  original  one ;  but  we  know  that  copies  of 
it  were  addressed  successively,  as  the  events  occurred,  to  a  gentleman 
in  London,  named  Spinageberd,  under  cover  to  Lord  Cumber 
himself,  who  kindly  gave  the  benefit  of  his  frank,  during  the  cor- 
respondence. Our  friend  the  journalist,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
does  not  merely  confine  himself  to  severe  facts,  but  gives  us  all  the 
hints,  inuendoes,  and  rumours  of  the  day,  both  personal,  religious, 
and  politicaL  With  these,  our  duty  is  simply  to  confirm  or  contra* 
diet  them  where  we  can,  and  where  we  cannot,  to  leave  them  just  as 
we  found  them,  resting  upon  their  intrinsic  claims  to  belief  or  other- 
wise. Having  premised  thus  far,  we  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  our 
reader's  special  acquaintance.  Every  Easel,  Esq.,  an  English  Artist 
and  Savan,  coming  U>  do  €l  portion  of  the  country,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, as  has  been  often  done  before. 

Batch,  No.  L 

Every  Easel,  Esq.,  to  Sam  Spinageberd,  Esq 

"  Old  Spinagebekd, 

''Here  I  am,  at  last,  in  the  land  of  fun  and  fighting — 
mirth  and  misery — orange  and  green.  I  would  have  written  to  you 
a  month  ago,  but  that  such  a  course  was  altogether  out  of  my 
calculation.  The  moment  I  arrived  I  came  to  the  determination  of 
sauntering  quietly  about,  but  confining  myself  to  a  certain  locality, 
listening  to,  and  treasuring  up,  whatever  I  could  see  or  hear,  without 
yet  availing  myself  of  Lord  Cumber's  introductions,  in  order  that  my 
first  impressions  of  the  country  and  the  people  might  result  from 
personal  observation,  and  not  from  the  bias  which  accounts  heard 
here  from  either  party  might  be  apt  to  produce.  First,  then,  I  can 
see  the  folly,  not  to  say  the  injustice,  which  I  ought  to  say,  of  a 
landlord  placing  his  property  under  the  management  of  a  furious 
partisan,  whose  opinions,  political  and  religious,  are  not  merely  at 
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variance  with,  but  totally  opposed  to,  those  whose  interests  are 
entrusted  to  his  impartiality  and  honesty.  In  the  management  of  a 
property  circumstanced  as  that  of  Castle  Cumber  is,  where  the 
population  is  about  one  half  Roman  Catholic,  -and  the  other  half  ^ 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian,  between  ns,  any  man,  my  dear 
Spinageberd,  not  a  fool  or  a  knave,  must  see  the  madness  of  employing 
a  fellow  who  avows  himself  an  enemy  to  the  creed  of  one  portion  of 
the  tenantry,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  their  opponents.  Is  this 
fair,  or  can  justice  originate  in  its  purity  from  such  a  source  ?  Is  it 
reasonable  to,  suppose  that  a  Roman  Catholic  tenantry,  who,  whatever 
they  may  bear,  are  impatient  of  any  insult  or  injustice  offered  to  tbeir 
creed,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  themselves  on  account  of  that 
creed — is  it  reasonable,  I  say,  to  suppose  that  such  a  people  could 
rest  satisfied  with  a  man  who  acts  towards  them  only  through  the 
medium  of  his  fierce  and  ungovernable  prejudices?  Is  it  not  absurd 
to  imagine  for  one  moment  that  property  can  be  fairly  adfninistered 
through  such  hands,  and,  if  not  property,  how  much  less  justice  itself? 
You  may  judge  of  my  astonishment,  as  an  Englishman,  when  I  find 
that  the  administration  of  justice  is  in  complete  keeping  with  that  of 
property ;  for  I  find  it  an  indisputable  fact,  that  nineteen  magistrates, 
out  of  every  twenty,  are  Orangemen,  or  party  men  of  some  description 
opposed  to  Roman  Catholic  principles ;  and  yet  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  are  expected  to  exhibit  attachment  to  the  government  which 
not  merely  deprives  them  of  their  civil  rights,  but  literaUy  places  the 
execution  of  the  laws  in  the  hands  of  their  worst  and  bitterest 
enemies.  I  say  so  deliberately ;  for  I  find  that  nothing  so  strongly 
recommends  a  man  to  the  ofiice  of  magistrate,  or,  indeed,  to  any  office 
under  government,  as  the  circumstance  of  being  a  strong,  conspicuous 
anti-Catholic.  In  writing  to  you,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  I  will  give  expression  to  nothing  but  truths  which 
are  too  well  known  to  be  contradicted.  The  subject  of  property  in 
Ireland  is  one  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  surrounded  with  great  diffi- 
culties, is  also  entitled  to  great  consideration. 

<*  If  there  be  any  one  prejudice  in  the  character  of  an  Irish  peasant 
stronger  or  more  dangerous  than  another — and  he  has  many,  they 
say,  that  are  both  strong  and  dangerous — it  is  that  which  relates  to 
property  and  the  possession  of  it.  This  prejudice  is,  indeed,  so 
conscious  of  its  own  strength,  and  imbued  in  this  opinion  with  so 
deep  a  conviction  of  its  justice,  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
scorns  the  aid  of  all  collateral  and  subordinate  principles,  and  even 
fiings  religion  aside  as  an  unnecee^sary  ally.    Injustice,  therefore,  or 
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oppreasioiiy  or  partiality  in  the  adminifltration  of  property,  coDStitates 
the  greatest  crime  known  to  the  agrarian  law,  and  is  consequently 
resisted  by  the  most  immitigable  and  remorseless  punishment.  The 
peasant  who  feels,  or  believes  himself  to  be  treated  with  ii\justice  or 
cruelty,  never  pauses  to  reflect  upon  the  religion  of  the  man  whom 
he  looks  upon  as  his  oppressor.  He  will  shoot  a  Catholic  landlord 
or  agent  from  behind  a  hedge,  with  as  much  good*wUl  as  he  would  a 
Protestant.  Indeed,  in  general,  he  will  prefer  a  Protestant  landlord 
to  those  of  his  own  creed,  knowing  weU,  as  he  does,  that  the  latter» 
where  they  are  possessed  of  property,  constitute  the  rery  worst  class 
of  landlords  in  the  kingdom.  As  religion,  therefore,  is  not  at  all 
necessarily  mixed  up  with  the  Irishman's  prejudices  on  this  subject, 
it  is  consequently  both  dangerous  and  wicked  to  force  it  to  an  adhesion 
with  so  dreadful  a  principle  as  that  which  resorts  to  noon*day  or 
midnight  murder.  This  is  unfortunately  what  such  fellows  as  this 
M^Clutchy  do.  They  find  the  Irish  peasant  with  but  one  formidable 
prejudice,  in  relation  to  property,  and  by  a  course  of  neglect,  oppres- 
sion, and  rapacity,  joined  to  all  the  malignant  rancour  of  religious 
bigotry  and  party  feeling,  they  leave  him  goaded  by  a  hundred.  I 
beHeve  in  my  soul  that  there  are  many  fire-brands  like  M*Clutchy  in 
this  country,  who  create  the  crime  in  order  to  have  the  gratification 
of  punishing  it,  and  of  wreaking  a  legal  vengeance  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate being  who  has  been  guilty  of  it,  in  order  that  they  may 
recommend  themselves  as  loyal  men  to  the  government  of  the  day. 
if  this  be  so,  how  can  the  country  be  peaceable  ?  If  it  be  peaceable, 
such  men  can  have  no  opportunity  of  testing  their  loyalty,  and  if 
they  do  not  test  their  loyalty,  they  can  have  no  claim  upon  the 
government,  and  having  no  ^claim  upon  the  government,  they  will 
get  nothing  from  it.  The  day  will  come,  I  hope,  when  the  very 
existence  of  men  like  these,  and  of  the  system  which  encouraged 
them,  will  be  looked  upon  with  disgust  and  wonder — when  the 
government  of  our  country  will  make  no  invidious  distinctions  of 
creed  or  party,  and  will  not  base  the  administration  of  its  principles 
upon  the  encouragement  of  hatred  between  man  and  man. 

^'  Hickman,  the  former  agent,  was  the  first  to  whom  I  presented 
Lord  Cumber's  letter.  He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth,  education,  and 
property;  a  man  of  a  large  and  liberal  mind,  well  stored  with 
information,  and  has  the  character  of  being  highly,  if  not  punctiliously 
honourable.  His  age  is  about  fifty-five,  but  owing  to  his  regular 
and  temperate  habits  of  life — and  in  this  country  temperance  i:«  a 
virtue,  indeed — he  scarcely  looks   beyond   forty.     Indeed,    I   may 
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observe  by  the  way,  tbat  in  this  blessed  year  of ^  the  after- 
dinner  indulgences  of  the  Irish  squirearchy,  who  are  the  only  class 
that  remain  in  the  country,  resemble  the  drunken  orgies  of  Silenus 
and  his  satyrs,  more  than  any  thing  else  to  which  I  can  compare 
them.  The  conversation  is  in  general  licentious,  and  the  drinking 
beastly  ;  and  I  don't  know,  after  all,  but  the  Irish  are  greater  losers 
by  their  example  than  they  would  be  by  their  absence. 

*'  On  making  inquiries  into  the  state  and  management  of  this  pro- 
perty, I  found  Hickman  actuated  by  that  fine  spirit  of  gentlemanly 
delicacy,  which  every  one,  rich  and  poor,  attributes  to  him. 
M'Clutchy  having  succeeded  him,  he  very  politely  declined  to  enter 
into  the  subject  at  any  length,  but  told  me  that  I  could  be  at  no  loss 
in  receiving  authentic  information  on  a  subject  so  much  and  so  pain- 
fully canvassed.  I  find  it  is  a  custom  in  this  country  for  agents  to 
lend  money  to  their  employers ;  especially  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
a  state  of  considerable  embarrassment,  by  which  means  the  unfortu- 
nate landlord  is  seldom  able  to  discharge  or  change  his  agent,  should 
he  misconduct  himself ;  and  is,  consequently,  saddled  with  avampyre, 
probably  for  life,  or  while  there  is  any  blood  to  be  got  out  of  him. 
Hickman,  who  has  other  agencies,  makes  it  a  point  of  principle 
never  to  lend  money  to  a  landlord,  by  which  means  he  avoids  those 
imputations  which  are  so  frequently  and  justly  brought  against  those 
who  trade  upon  the  embarrassments  of  their  employers,  in  order  to 
get  them  into  their  power. 

*^  May  13. — There  are  two  newspapers  in  the  town  of  Castle 
Cumber,  conducted  upon  opposite  principles ;  one  of  them  is  called 
The  Castle  Cumber  True  Bluey  and  is  the  organ  of  the  Orange 
Tory  party,  and  the  High  Church  portion  of  the  Establishment. 
The  other  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Presbyterians,  Dissenters,  and 
gives  an  occasional  lift  to  the  Catholics.  There  is  also  a  small  party 
here,  which,  however,  is  gaining  ground  every  day,  called  the  Evan- 
gelical, an  epithet  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  them 
from  the  mere  worldly  and  political  High  Churchmen,  who,  to- 
gether with  all  the  loyalty  and  wealth,  have  certainly  all  the  in- 
difference to  religion  and  most  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruptions that  have  disgraced  the  Church,  and  left  it  little  better  than 
a  large  mass  of  bribes  in  the  hands  of  the  English  minister.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  you  may  judge  how  that  rare  grace,  piety,  is 
rewarded.  There  is,  besides,  no  such  thing  to  be  found  in  this 
eonntry  as  an  Irish  bishop,  nor  is  a  bishop  often  appointed  for  his 
learning  or  his  piety ;  on  the  contrary,  the  unerring  principle  of 
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their  elevation  to  the  mitre  is,  in  most  cases,  either  political  or 
family  influence,  or  both.  I  wish  I  could  stop  here,  but  I  cannot ; 
there  are,  unfortunately,  still  more  flagitious  motives  for  their 
appointment.  English  ministers  have  been  found,  who  were 
so  strongly  influenced  by  respect  for  the  religion  and  Church 
Establishment  of  the  Irish,  that  they  have  not  blushed  to  promote 
men,  who  were  the  convenient  instruments  of  their  own  profligacy, 
to  some  of  the  richest  Sees  in  the  kingdom.  But  I  am  travelling  out 
of  my  record — so  to  return.  The  name  of  the  second  paper  is  the 
Genuine  Patriot^  and  Castle  Cumber  Equivocal;  this  last  journal  is, 
indeed,  sorely  distressed  between  the  Catholic  and  Evangelical 
parties*  The  fact  is,  that  the  Evangelicals  entertain  such  a  horror 
of  Popery  as  a  spiritual  abomination,  that  they  feel  highly  offended 
that  their  advocate  should  also  be  the  advocate  of  Old  Broadbottom— 
as  the  Orangemen  call  the  Pope — in  consequence,  they  say,  of  his 
sitting  upon  seven  hills.  The  editors  of  these  papers  are  too  decid- 
edly opposed  in  general,  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  each  other  ;  or,  to 
speak  more  intelligibly,  they  are  not  on  the  same  side ;  and,  conse- 
quently, do  not  hate  each  other  as  they  ought  and  would.  The  town 
of  Castle  Cumber,  like  every  other  country  town,  is  one  mass  of 
active  and  incessant  scandal ;  and,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
the  True  Blue  will  generously  defend  an  individual  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  Genuine  Patriot  fight  fpr  a  High  Churchman.  The 
whole  secret  of  this,  however,  is,  that  it  is  the  High  Churchman  who 
writes  in  the  Patriot,  and  the  Evangelical  in  the  True  Blue,  each 
well  knowing,  that  a  defence  by  an  opposing  paper  is  worth  more 
than  one  by  his  favourite  organ.  In  the  instance  I  am  about  to 
specify,  however,  the  case  was  otherwise,  each  paper  adhering  to  the 
individual  of  his  own  principles.  On  taking  up  the  True  Blue  I  read 
the  following  passage,  to  which  I  have  fortunately  obtained  a  key 
that  will  make  the  whole  matter  quite  intelligible.  The  article  was 
headed: — 

"  *  Susanna  and  the  Elder ^  or  the  Conventicle  in  trouble* 

••  •  For  some  time  past  we  regret,  sincerely  regret,  as  Christian  men, 
that  a  rumour  has,  by  degrees,  been  creeping  into  circulation,  which, 
we  trust,  is  like  most  rumours  of  the  kind,  without  foundation.  The 
reputation  of  a  very  pious  professional  gentleman,  well  known  for  his 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  religious  world,  is  said  to  be  involved  in  it, 
but,  we  trust,  untruly.  The  gentleman  in  question,  has,  we  know, 
many  enemies ;  and,  we  would  fain  hope,  that  this  is  merely  some 
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evil  device,  fabricated  by  the  adversaries  of  piety  and  religion.  The 
eircnmstances  alluded  to  are  briefly  these  r-^-^Susanna,  says  the  evil 
tongue  of  rumour,  was  a  religious  young  person,  residing  in  the  cha- 
racter of  children's  maid  in  the  family.  She  was  of  decided  piety, 
and  never  known  to  be  absent  from  morning  and  evening  worship ; 
it  seems,  besides,  that  she  is  young,  comely,  and  very  agreeable, 
indeed,  to  the  mere  secular  eye.  Her  symmetry  had  been  remarkable, 
but,  indeed,  female  graces  are  seldom  long  lived ;  she  is  not  now,  it 
seems,  in  the  respectable  gentleman^s  family  alluded  to,  and  her 
friends  are  anxious  to  see  her,  but  cannot.  So  the  idle  story  goes, 
but  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  originates  in  the  vindictive  malice  of 
some  concealed  enemy,  who  envies  the  gentleman  in  question  his 
pure  and  unsullied  reputation.  We  would  not,  ourselves,  advert  to 
it  at  all,  but  that  we  hope  it  may  meet  his  eye,  and  prompt  him  to 
take  the  earliest  measures  to  contradict  and  refute  it,  as  we  are  cer- 
tain he  will  and  can  do.' 

<*  This  was  all  exceedingly  kind,  and  certainly  so  very  charitable, 
that  the  *  Equivocal'  could  not,  with  any  claim  to  Christian  princi'- 
ples,  suffer  itself  to  be  outdone  in  that  blessed  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  and  forgiveness,  which,  it  trusted,  always  characterized  its 
pages. 

** '  We  are  delighted,'  it  said,  'at  the  mild  and  benevolent  tone  in 
which,  under  the  common  misconception,  a  little  anecdote,  simple  and 
harmless  in  itself,  was  uttered.  Indeed  we  smiled — ^but  we  trust  the 
smile  was  that  of  a  Christian — on  hearing  our  respected  and  respect- 
able contemporary  doling  out  the  mistake  of  a  child,  with  such  an  air 
of  solemn  interest  in  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  and 
character  are  beyond  the  reach  of  either  calumny  or  envy.  The 
harmless  misconception  on  which,  by  a  chance  expression,  the  silly 
rumour  was  founded,  is  known  to  all  the  friends  of  the  gentleman  in 
question.  He  himself,  however,  being  one  of  those  deep-feeling 
Christians,  who  are  not  insensible  to  the  means  which  are  often 
resorted  to,  for  wise  purposes,  in  order  to  try  us,  and  prove  our  faith, 
is  far  from  looking  on  the  mistake — as,  in  the  weakness  of  their  own 
strength,  many  would  do— a  thing  to  be  despised  and  contemned. 
No;  he  receives  it  as  a  warning,  it  may  be  for  him  to  be  more  pre- 
ciously alive  to  its  privileges,  and  to  take  care  when  he  stands  lest 
he  might  falL  Altogether,  therefore,  he  receives  this  thing  as  an 
evidence  that  he  «  cared  for,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  look  upon  it 
>s  an  awakening  of  his,  perhaps,  too  worldly  and  forgetful  spirit,  to 
igher  and  better  duties ;  and  if  so,  then  will  it  prove  a  blessing 
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unto  him,  and  will  not  have  been  given  in  Tain^  •  We  would  not, 
therefore,  be  outdone,  even  in  charity,  by  our  good  friend  of  the 
*  True  Blue ;'  4tnd  we  remember  thai  when,  about  six  months  agoi 
he  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  state  scarcely  compatible  with 
sobriety,  in  the  channel  of  Castle  Cumber  main  street,  opposite  the 
office  door  of  the  *  Equivocal,'  on  his  way  home  from  an  Orange 
Lodge,  we  not  only  aided  him,  as  was  our  4uty,  but  we  placed  the 
circumstance  in  its  proper  light — a  mere  giddiness  in  the  head,  ac* 
companied  by  a  total  prostration  of  physical  strength,  to  both  of 
which  even  the  most  temperate  and  sober  are  oecasionaliy  \i9,hle* 
The  defect  of  speech,  accompanied  by  frequent  hiccupping  and  a 
strong  tendency  to  lethargy,  we  accounted  for  at  the  time,  by  a 
transient  cessation  or  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  and  a  congestion  of 
blood  on  the  brain,  all  of  which  frequently  attack  persons  of  the 
soberest  habits.  Others  might  have  said  it  was  intoxication,  or 
drunkenness,  and  so  might  his  character  have  been  injured;  but 
when  his  incapacity  to  stand  was  placed  upon  its  proper  footing, 
the  matter  was  made  perfectly  clear,  and  there  was,  consequently, 
no  doubt  about  it — so  easy  is  it  to  distort  a  circumstance  that  is 
harmless  and  indifferent  in  itself  into  a  grievous  fault,  especially 
where  there  is  not  Christian  charity  to  throw  a  cloak  over  it^' 

'*  Such  is  a  specimen  of  two  paragraphs — one  from  each  paper; 
and  considering  that  the  subject  was  a  delicate  one,  and  involving 
^e  character  of  a  professor,  we  think  it  was  as  delicately  handled 
on  both  sides  as  possible.  I  am  told  it  is  to  be  publicly  alluded  to 
to-morrow  in  the  congregation  of  which  the  subject  of  it,  a  Mr. 
Solomon  M'Slime,  an  attorney,  is  an  elder — a  circumstance  which 
plainly  accounts  for  the  heading  of  the  paragraph  in  the  'True  Blue.' 

^  There  were,  however,  about  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  a  couple  of 
paragraphs  in  the  'True  Blue' — ^which,  by  the  way,  is  Mr.  M'Clutchy's 
favourite  paper — of  a  very  painful  description.  There  is  a  highly 
respectable  man  here,  named  M'Loughlin — and  you  will  please  to 
observe,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  that  this  M'Loughlin  is  respected, 
and  well  spoken  of  by  every  class  and  party ;  remember  that,  I  say. 
This  man  is  a  partner  with  a  young  fellow  named  Harman,  who  is 
also  very  popular  with  all  parties.  Harman,  it  seems,  was  present 
at  some  scene  up  in  the  mountains,  where  M'Clutchy's  bloodhounds-^ 
as  they  are  called,  from  their  ferocity  when  on  duty — ^had  gone  to 
take  a  man  suspected  of  murder.  At  all  events,  one  of  the  blood- 
hounds in  the  struggle — for  they  were  all  armed,  as  they  usually  are 
-^lost  his  life  by  the  discharge  of  a  loaded  carbine— said  to  be  acci-^ 
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dental,  but  sworn  to  be  otherwiBe,  before  Mr.  Magistrate  M'Clutchj* 
He  was  to  have  been  tried  at  the  assizes  which  have  just  terminated* 
but  his  trial  has  been  postponed  until  the  next  assizes,  it  is  said,  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  that 
M'Loughlin's  beautiful  daughter  was  soon  to  have  been  married  to 
her  father's  young  partner,  now  in  prison.  The  unfortunate  girl, 
however,  manifested  the  frailty  of  her  sex;  for,  while  her  former 
lover  was  led  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  all  the  fullness  of  her 
affection,  she  was  literally  carrying  on  a  private  and  guilty  intrigue 
with  one  of  the  worst  looking  scoundrels  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity — I  mean  Phil,  as  he  is  called,  only  son  to  Valentine 
M*Clutchy,  who,  by  the  way,  goes  among  the  people  under  the 
soubriquet  of  Yal  the  Vulture.  I  need  not  say  what  the  effects  of 
this  young  woman's  dishonour  have  produced  upon  her  family. 
Young  M'Clutchy  was  seen  by  several  to  go  into  her  own  apart- 
ment, and  was  actually  found  striving  to  conceal  himself  there,  by 
his  father's  bloodhounds,  who  had  received  informations  that 
M'Loughlin  had  fire  arms  in  his  house.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  girl's  reputation  is  gone  for  ever.  'Tis  true  the  verdict  against 
her  is  not  unanimous.  There  is  a  woman,  named  Poll  Doolin,  men- 
tioned, who  bears  a  most  unrelentless  enmity  against  M'Loughlin 
and  his  family,  for  having  transported  one  of  her  sons.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  the  go-between  on  this  occasion,  and  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  cowardly  and  diabolical  plot  between  this  Phil — whom 
the  girl,  it  seems,  refused  to  marry  before-— «nd  herself.  I  don't 
know  how  this  may  be;  but  the  damning  fact  of  this  ugly  scoundrel 
having  been  seen  to  go  into  her  room,  with  her  own  consent,  and 
being  found  there,  attempting  to  conceal  himself,  by  his  father's 
cavalry,  overweighs,  in  my  opinion,  anything  that  can  be  said  in  her 
favour.  As  it  is,  the  family  are  to  be  pitied,  and  she  herself,  it 
seems,  is  confined  to  her  bed,  with  either  nervous  or  brain  fever-^ 
I  don't  know  which ;  but  the  disclosure  of  the  intrigue  has  had  such 
an  effect  upon  her  mind,  that  it  is  scarcely  thought  she  will  recover 
it.  Every  one  who  knew  her  is  astonished  at  it;  and  what  adds  to 
the  distress  of  her  and  her  family  is,  that  Harman,  whose  cousin 
was  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact  of  her  receiving  Phil  into  her 
chamber,  has  written  both  to  her  and  them,  stating  that  he  is  aware 
of  her  perfidy,  and  that  henceforth  he  renounces  her  for  ever. 

**  There  have  also  been  strong  rumours  touching  the  insolvency  of 
the  firm  of  M'Longhlin  and  Harman,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
untoward  exposure  will   injure   them,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of 
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view.  In  the  'True  Blue'  there  are  two  paragraphs  of  the  following 
stamp— paragraphs  that  certainly  deserve  to  get  the  ears  of  those 
who  either  wrote  or  published  them,  cropped  off  their  heads. 

***  Unprecedented  FecU  of  Gallantry  attd  Courage  I 

"'Public  rumour  has  already  exonerated  us  from  the  delicacy 
which  would  otherwise  have  restrained  our  pen  from  alluding  to  a 
feat  of  gallantry  and  courage,  performed  by  a  young  gentleman  who 
does  not  live  a  hundred  miles  from  Constitution  Cottage.  It  seems 
that  a  laison  once  subsisted  between  him  and  a  young  lady  of  great 
personal  attractions,  and,  at  that  time,  supposed  (erroneously)  to  be 
entitled  to  a  handsome  dowry,  considering  that  the  fair  creature 
worships  at  the  Mallet  Office,  and  bestows,  in  the  exercise  of  her 
usual  devotion,  some  soft  blows  upon  her  fair  but  not  insensible 
lK)som.  Our  readers  will  understand  us.  The  young  gentleman  in 
question,  however,  hearing  that  the  lady  had  been  recently  betrothed 
to  a  partner  of  her  father's,  prompted  by  that  spirit  of  gallant 
mischief  or  dare  devilism  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  did,  under 
very  dangerous  circumstances,  actually  renew  his  intimacy,  and  had 
several  stolen,  and  consequently,  sweet  meetings  with  the  charming 
creature.  This,  however,  reached  his  father's  ears,  who,  on  proper 
information,  despatched  a  troop  of  his  own  cavalry  to  bring  the 
young  gentleman  home;  and  so  accurate  was  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived, that,  on  reaching  her  father's  house,  they  went  directly  to  the 
young  lady's  chamber,  from  which  they  led  out  the  object  of  their 
search,  after  several  vain  but  resolute  attempts  to  exclude  them  from 
his  bower  of  love.  This  unfortunate  discovery  has  occasioned  a  great 
deal  of  embarrassment  in  the  family,  and  broken  up  the  lady's  in- 
tended marriage  with  her  father's  partner.  But  what  strikes  us  is, 
the  daring  courage  of  the  hero  who  thus  gallantly  risked  life  and 
limb,  rather  than  that  the  lady  of  his  love  should  pine  in  vain. 
Except  Leander's,  of  old,  we  know  of  no  such  feat  of  love  and  gal- 
lantry in  these  degenerate  days.' 

"This  other  is  equally  malignant  and  vindictive: — 

**  *  Messrs,  Harman  and  M^Loughlin, 

"•We  shall  be  very  happy,  indeed,  exceedingly  so,  to  contradict 
an  unpleasinc;  rumour,  affecting  the  solvency  of  our  respected  fellow- 
townsmen,  Messrs.  Harman  and  M'Loughlin.  We  do  not  ourselves 
give  any  credit  to  snch  rumours,  but  how  strange,  by  the^way,  that 
such  an  expression  should  drop  from  our  pen  on   such  a  subject  ? 
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No^  we  believe  them  to  be  peFfectlj  solvent;  or,  if  we  err  in  sup- 
pofling  so,  we  certainly  en  in  the  company  of  those  on  whose 
opinions  we,  in  general^  are  disposed  to  rely.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe,  and  we  think,  that  for  the  credit  of  so  respectable  a  firm,  it 
is  our  duty  to  state  that  the  rumour  affecting  their  solvency  has 
been  mistaken  for  another  of  an  almost  equally  painful  character 
oonnected  with  domestic  life,  which,  by  the  unhappy  attachment  of 
*******  to  a  young  gentleman  of  a  different  creed  and  pro- 
verbially loyal  principles,  has  thrown  the  whole  family  into  con- 
fusion and  distress.' 

<<  These,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  are  the  two  paragraphs,  litenlly 
transcribed,  from  the  '  True  Blue,'  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  add  any  comment  to  them.  On  to*morrow  I  have  resolved  to 
attend  the  Dissenting  Chapel,  a  place  of  worship  where  I  have 
never  yet  been,  and  I  am  anxious,  at  all  events,  to  see  what  the 
distinctions  are  between  their  mode  of  worship  and  that  of  Church 
of  Englandism.  Besides,  to  admit  the  truth,  I  am  also  anxious  to 
see  how  this  Solomon — ^this  religious  attorney,  whose  person  I  well 
know — ^will  deport  himself  under  circumstances  which  assuredly 
would  test  the  firmness  of  most  men,  imless,  as  they  say  themselves, 
strongly. and  graciously  sustained." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

SOIiOMON  IN  TROUBLE — ^18  IPUBLICLT  PRATJCD  FOB — HIS  OBACIOU8 
DEUTBBAIfCB  AKB  TBIUMPH — ^AN  OBANOEMAN's  VIEW  OF  PBO- 
TB8TANTISM    AND  OF  POPEBT — TUUL's  DISCBETION  AKD  VALOUB. 

**  Monday,  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 
'<  Mt  Deab  Spinaobbsbd, 

^  In  pursuance  of  my  intention,  I  attended  the  Castle  Cumber 
Meeting-house  yesterday,  and  must  confess  that  I  very  much  admire 
the  earnest  and  unassuming  simplicity  of  the  dissenting  ritual*  They 
have  neither  the  epileptical  rant  nor  goatish  impulses  of  the  Metho- 
dists, nor  the  drowsy  uniformity  from  which,  not  all  the  solemn 
beauty  of  the  service,  can  redeem  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  In  singing,  the  whole  congregation  generally  take  a  part — . 
a  circumstance,  which,  however  it  may  impress  their  worshq[)  with  a 
eioof  of  sincerity,  certainly  adds  nothing  to  its  melody. 
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.  ''•  The  paragraph  of  '  Susanna  and  the  Ehier*  having  taken  wind* 
little  Solomon,  as  they  call  him,  attended  his  usoal  seat,  with  a  most 
unusual  manifestation  of  grace  and  unction  beaming  from  hia.ooun- 
^nance.  He  was  there  earlj ;  and  Vfefore  the  service  commenced  he 
sat  with  his  hands  locked  in  each  other,  their  palms  up^  as  was 
natural,  but  his  eyes  cast  down,  in  peaceful  self*communion,  as  was 
evident  from  the  divine  and  ecstatic  smile  with  which  from  time  to 
time,  he  cast  up  his  enraptured  eyes  to  heaven,  and  sighed — sighed 
with  an  excess  of  happiness  which  was  vouchsafed  to  but  few,  or, 
perhaps,  for  those  depraved  and  uncharitable  sinners  who  had  sent 
abroad  such  ungodly  scandal  against  a  champion  of  the  faith.  At  all 
events,  at  the  commencement  of  the  service,  the .  minister — a  rather 
jolly  looking  man,  with  a  good  round  belly,  apparently  well  lined — 
read  out  of  a  written  paper,  the  following  short  address  to  those 
present: — 

**  'The  prayers  of  this  congregation  are  requested  for  one  of  its 
most  active  and  useful  members,  who  is  an  Elder  thereof.  They  are 
requested,  to  enable  him  to  fight  the  good  fight,  under  the  sore  trials 
of  a  wicked  world,  which. have  come  upon  him  in.  the  shape,  of 
scandaL  But  inasmuch  as  these  dispensations  are  dealt  out  to  us 
often  for  our  soul's  good  and  ultimate  comfort,  the  individual  in 
question  doth  not  wish  you  to  pray  for  a  cessation  of  this,  be  trusts, 
benign  punishment.  He  receives  it  as  a  token — a  manifestation  that 
out  of  the  great  congregation  of  the  faithful  that  inherit  the  church, 
he — an  erring  individual — a  frail  unit,  is  not  neglected,  nor  his 
spiritual  concerns  overlooked.  He  therefore  doth  not  wish  you  to 
say,  *' cease  Lord,  this  evil  unto  this  man,"  but  yea  rather  to  beseech, 
that  if  it  be  for  his  good,  it  may  be  multiplied  unto  him,  and  that  he 
may  feel  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted.  Pray,  therefore,  that,  he 
may  be  purged  by  this  tribulation,  and  that  like  those  who  were 
placed  in  the  furnace  nine  times  heated,  he  may  come  out  without  a 
hair  of  his  head  singed — ^unhurt  and  rejoicing,  ready  again  to  fight 
the  good  fight,  with  much  shouting,  the  rattling  of  chariots,  and  the 
noise  of  triumph  and  victory.' 

'*  During  the  perusal  of  this  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Solomon, 
whoBe  face  was  now  perfectly  seraphic,  and  his  soul  wrapped  up  into 
the  ninth  heaven.  Of  those  around  him,  it  was  quite  clear  that  he 
was  altogether  incognizant.  His  eyelids  were  down,  as  before,  but 
the  smile  on  his  face  now  was  a  perfect  glory ;  it  was  unbroken,  and 
the  occasional  upturning  of  the  eyes  proceeded  from,  and  could  be 
nothing  less  than  a  glimpse  of  that  happiness  which  no  other  eye  ever 
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had  Been  but  that  of  Solomon's  at  this  moment^  and,  which,  it  was 
equally  certain,  no  heart  but  his  could  conceive.  When  it  was  con- 
cluded, the  psalm  commenced,  and,  if  there  had  been  any  doubt 
before,  there  could  be  none  now,  that  his  triumph  was  great,  and  the 
victory  over  the  world  and  his  enemies  obtained,  whibt  a  fresh 
accession  of  grace  was  added  to  that  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
him  before.  He  led  the  psalm  now  with  a  fervour  of  spirit  and  a 
fulness  of  lung  which  had  never  till  then  been  heard  in  the  chapel ; 
nay,  he  moved  both  head  and  foot  to  the  time,  as  if  he  had  only  to 
wish  it,  and  he  could  ascend  at  once  to  heaven.  This,  indeed,  was  a 
victory,  this  was  a  moment  of  rejoicing — ^here  was  the  Christian 
soldier  rattling  home  in  his  triumphal  chariot,  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer. 

*^  When  the  service  was  over,  he  shook  hands  with  as  many  of  his 
friends  as  he  could,  exclaiming,  '  oh,  what  a  blessed  day  has  this  been 
to  me  I  what  a  time  of  rejoicing ;  indeed  it  is  good  to  be  tried.  Truly 
the  sources  of  comfort  were  opened  to  my  soul  on  this  day  more 
abundantly  than  I  dared  to  hope  for — I  feel  my  privileges  more 
strongly,  and  more  of  the  new  man  within  me— -I  am  sustained  and 
comforted,  and  feel  that  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  here  this  day — I 
did  not  hope  for  this,  but  it  was  graciously  granted  to  me  notwith- 
standing. How  good,  how  heavenly  a  thing  it  is  to  be  called  upon 
to  suffer,  especially  when  we  are  able  to  do  so  in  faith  and  obedience^ 
May  He  be  praised  for  alL     Amen  I  Amen  V 

**  Now,  my  dear  friend,  who  will  say  after  all  this  that  tlie  stage  is 
the  great  school  for  actors  ?  who  ever  saw  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre 
a  more  finished  peribrmance  than  that  of  Solomon  M^Slime  ?  It  so 
happens  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  whole  circumstances^  and, 
consequently,  can  fully  appreciate  his  talents.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
am  paying  a  visit  of  business  to  M'Clutchy  to-morrow,  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  a  nearer  inspection  into  his  character.  He 
is  said  to  be  an  able,  deep,  vindictive,  and  rapacious  man — cowardly, 
but  cruel — ^treacherous,  but  plausible  ;  and  without  the  slightest 
remorse  of  conscience  to  restrain  him  from  the  accomplishment  of 
any  purpose,  no  matter  how  flagitious.  And,  yet,  the  cure  for  all 
this,  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  party,  is  his  boundless  loyalty,  and  his 
thorough  Protestantism.  No  wonder  the  church  should  be  no  longer 
useful  or  respected,  when  she  is  supported  only  by  such  Protestants 
as  Valentine  M*Clutchy,  and  his  class. 

"  Thursday. — At  a  little  after  ten  I  waited  upon  this  famous  agent 
to  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  and  found  him  in  his  office,  looking 
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oyer  an  aooount-book  with  his  son.  He  has  a  bad  face — ^black, 
heavy,  over-hanging  eye-brows,  and  an  upper  lip  that  quivers  and 
gets  pale  when  engaged  even  in  earnest  conversation— his  forehead 
is  low,  but  broad  and  maaBive»  indicating  the  minor  accessaries  of 
intellect,  together  with  great  acuteness  and  cunning ;  altogether  he 
has  the  head  and  face  of  a  felon.  For  purposes  which  you  shall 
know  hereafter,  I  declined  presenting  Lord  Cumber^s  letter  of  intro- 
duction, which,  I  calculated,  would  put  the  fellow  on  his  guard, 
deeming  it  more  prudent  to  introduce  myself  as  a  stranger,  anxious, 
if  I  could  do  so  conveniently,  to  settle  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  The  son's  back  was  towards  me  when  J  entered,  and  until  he 
had  finished  the  account  at  which  he  had  been  engaged,  which  he  did 
by  a  good  deal  of  altering  and  erasing,  he  deemed  it  not  worth  while 
to  look  about  him,  even  upon  the  appearance  of  a  stranger.  Having 
heard  me  express  my  intention  of  looking  for  a  residence  in  the 
vicinity,  he  did  me  the  honour  of  one  of  the  most  ccnnical  stares  I 
ever  saw.  He  is  a  tall  fellow,  about  six  feet;  his  shoulders  are 
narrow,  but  round  as  the  curve  of  a  pot — ^his  neck  is,  at  leas^ 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  a  head,  some- 
what of  a  three  cornered  shape,  like  a  country  barber's  wig  block, 
only  not  so  intelligent  looking.  His  nose  is  short,  and  turned  up  a 
little  at  the  top— his  squint  is  awful,  but  then,  it  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self; for  his  eyes,  instead  of  looking  around  them,  as  such  eyes  do^ 
appear  to  keep  a  jealous  and  vigilant  watch  on  each  other  across  his 
nose — ^his  chin  is  short  and  retreating,  and  from  his  wide  mouth 
project  two  inmieasurable  buck  teeth,  that  lie  together  like  a  pair  of 
tiles  upon  a  dog  kenneL  Heavens !  that  a  beautiful  girl — as  it  is 
said  .every  where,  Miss  M'Loughlin  is,  and  until  now  proverbially 
correct  in  her  conduct  and  deportment — should  admit  such  a  mis- 
shapen kraken  as  this  into  her  apartment,  and  at  night  tool  After 
having  stared  at  me  for  some  time  with  a  great  deal  of  cunning,  and 
a  great  deal  of  folly  in  his  countenance,  he  again  began  to  pore  over 
the  blank  pages  <^  his  book,  as  if  be  had  been  working  out  some 
difficult  calculation. 

** '  And,'  said  the  father,  after  we  had  been  chatting  for  some  time, 
'have  you  seen  anything  in  the  neighbourhood  that  you  think  would 
suit  you  ?' 

^  <  I  am  too  much  of  a  stranger,  sir,'  I  replied,  *  to  be  able  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative*— but  I  admire  the  country  and  the  scenery, 
both  of  which,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  interesting.' 

u 
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^  *  They  are  so,*  he  replied ;  '  and  the  country  is  a  fine  one,  certainly.' 

** '  Ay/  said  Phil,  <  only  for  these  cursed  Papists.' 

**  As  he  spoke,  he  looked  at  me  very  significantly,  and  drew  three 
of  his  yellow  fingers  across  his  chin,  but  added  nothing  more.  This, 
by  the  way,  he  did  half  a  dozen  times,  and,  on  mentioning  the 
circumstance,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  must  have  been 
the  sign  by  which  one  Orangeman  makes  himself  known  to  another. 

«<  <  The  Papists,'  I  replied,  *  do  not  enter  into  any  objection  of  mine 
against  a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but,  as  you,  Mr.  M'Clutchy, 
as  agent  of  this  fine  property,  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
and  circumstances  of  the  country,  you  would  really  confer  a  favour 
by  enabling  me,  as  a  stranger,  to  form  correct  impressions  of  the 
place  and  people.' 

^ '  Then,'  said  he,  '  before  we  go  farther,  allow  me  to  ask  what  are 
your  politics  ?  As  an  Englishman,  which,  as  I  perceive  you  are  by 
your  accent,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  a  Protestant.' 

«<I  am  a  Protestant,  certainly,'  I  replied,  'and  a  Church  of 
England  one.' 

** '  Ay,  but  that* s  not  enough,'  said  Phil,  '  that  won't  do,  my  good 
Sir  ;  d — ^n  my  honour  if  it  would  be  worth  a  fig  in  this  country.' 

"  <  I  am  very  ignorant  of  Irish  politics,  I  admit,'  said  I,  *  but  I 
trust  I  am  in  good  hands  for  the  receiving  of  sound  information  on 
the  subject.' 

** '  No,  no,'  continued  Phil,  <  that's  nothing ;  to  be  a  mere  Church 
of  England  man,  or  a  Church  of  Ireland  man  either,  would  never  do 
here,  I  tell  you.    Upon  my  honour,  tha^s  doctrine !' 

'* '  Well,  but  what  would  do  ?'  I  inquired ;  for  I  certainly  felt  a 
good  deal  of  curiosity  to  know  what  he  was  comic  g  to.'  » 

*'  *  The  great  principle  here,'  said  the  son, '  is  to  hate  and  keep 
down  the  Papists,  and  you  can't  do  that  properly  unless  you're  an 
Orangeman.  Hate  and  keep  down  the  Papists,  that's  the  true  religion. 
I  pledge  you  my  honour  and  reputation  it  is.' 

'''You  put  the  principle  too  strong,  and  rather  naked,  Phil,' 
observed  the  father ;  '  but  the  truth  is,  sir,'  he  added,  turning  to  me, 
'  you  may  perceive  that  fine  spirit  of  Protestant  enthusiasm  in  the 
young  man,  which  is  just  now  so  much  wanted  in,  and  so  beneficial 
to,  the  country  and  the  government.  We  must,  sir,  make  allowance 
for  this  in  the  high-spirited,  and  young,  and  ardent ;  but,  still,  af^er 
deducting  a  little  for  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  he  has  expressed  nothing 
but  truth — with  the  exception,  indeed,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  hate 
them,  Phil;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  love  our  enemies.' 
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<<  <  Begging  your  pardon,  father,  I  say  w6  are  bound  to  hate  them.* 

''  *  Why  so,  sir,  may  I  ask,'  said  I. 

^'^Why  BO — why  because — ^because — ^they — ^because  as — aren't 
they  Papists,  and  is  not  that  sufficient — ^and,  again,  here's  another 
reason  still  stronger,  aren't  we  Orangemen  ?  Now,  sir,  did  you,  or 
any  one,  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  good,  sound,  Orangeman 
loving  a  Papist — a  bloody  Papist  ?     My  word  and  honour,  but  that's 

good  r 

^'<The  truth  is,'  said  the  father,  Uhat  the  turbulence  of  their 
principles  has  the  country  almost  ripe  for  insurrection*  I  have 
myself  received  half  a  dozen  notices,  and  my  son,  there,  as  many ; 
some  threatening  life,  others  property,  and  I  suppose  the  result  will 
be,  that  I  must  reside  for  safety  in  the  metropolis.  My  house  is  this 
moment  in  a  state  of  barricade — ^look  at  my  windows,  literally 
checkered  with  stancheon  bars— and,  as  for  arms,  let  me  see — we 
have  six  blunderbusses,  eight  cases  of  pistols,  four  muskets,  two 
carbines,  with  a  variety  of  side  arms,  amounting  to  a  couple  of  dozen. 
Such,  sir,  is  the  state  of  the  country,  owing,  certainly,  as  my  son  says, 
to  the  spirit  of  Popery,  and  to  the  fact  of  my  discharging  my  duty 
towards  Lord  Cumber  with  fidelity  and  firmness/ 

^  *  In  that  case,'  I  observed,  '  there  is  little  to  induce  any  man 
possessing  property  to  reside  here.' 

''  *•  Certainly  nothing,'  he  replied ;  <  but  a  great  many  inducements 
to  get  out  of  it' 

"  <  Does  Lord  Cumber  ever  visit  his  property  here  ?'  I  asked. 

^''He  has  too  much  sense,'  returned  the  agent;  'but  now  that 
parliament  is  dissolved,  he  wiU  come  over  to  the  election.  We  must 
return  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Dick  Topertoe»  who>  I  understand,  has 
no  fixed  principles  whatsoever.' 

<'  <  But  why  return  such  a  man  ?  Why  not  put  up  and  support 
one  of  your  own  way  of  thinking  ?' 

'*  *  Why,  because  in  the  first  place,  we  must  keep  out  Hartley,  whp 
is  a  liberal,  and  also  an  advocate  for  emancipating  Popery ;  and,  in 
the  second,  if  it  be  bad  to  have  no  principles,  like  Topertoe,  it  is 
worse  to  have  bad  ones,  like  Hartley.  He'll  do  to  stop  a  gap  until 
we  get  better,  and  then,  unless  he  comes  round,  well  send  him  adrift.' 

'<  *  Is  he  in  Ireland  ?     I  mean,  does  he  reside  in  the  country  ?' 

^  *•  Not  he,  sir ;  it  seems  he's  a  wayward  devil,  very  diiferent  from 
the  rest  of  the  family ;  and  with  none  of  the  dash  and  spirit  of  the 
Topertoe  blood  in  him.' 

'**In  that  case,  he  will  be  no  great  loss;  but  Mr.  M'Clntchy, 
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notwithstanding  all  you  have  said,  I  am  so  mach  ohanned  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  that  I  would  gladly  settle  in  the  neighbourhood, 
if  I  could  procure  a  suitable  residence,  together  with  a  good  large 
farm,  which  I  would  rent.  Is  there  any  thing  in  that  way  yacant 
on  the  estate  7 

<<  <  At  present,  sir,  nothing ;  but  it  is  possible  there  may  be,  and  if 
you  should  remain  in  the  country,  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in 
acquainting  you.' 

*^  'Because  I  was  told,'  I  continued,  Hhat  there  are  two  large 
farms,  either  of  which  would  suit  me  admirably ;  but  I  dare  say  I 
have  been  misinformed.  I  allude  to  Messrs.  Mlioughlin  and  Har- 
man's  holdings,  which  I  understand  are  out  of  lease.' 

*'  Yes,'  said  he,  sighing,  '  I  am  sorry  for  those  men ;  but  the  truth 
is,  VQj  good  sir,  that  in  this  affair  I  am  not  a  free  agent  Lord  Cum- 
ber, in  consequence  of  some  very  accurate  information  that  reached 
him,  has  determined  to  put  them  out  of  their  holdings,  now  that  their 
leases  have  expired.  I  am,  you  know,  but  his  agent,  and  cannot  set 
up  my  will  against  his.' 

'' '  But  could  you  not  take  their  part  ?  could  you  not  remonstrate 
with  him,  and  set  him  right,  rather  than  see  injustice  done  to  innocent 
men?' 

'* '  You  surely  cannot  imagine,  sir,  that  I  have  not  done  so. 
Earnestly,  indeed,  have  I  begged  of  him  to  re*consider  his  orders, 
and  to  withdraw  them ;  but  like  all  the  Topertoes,  he  is  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule.  The  consequence  is,  however,  that  whilst  the  whole 
blame  of  the  transaction  is  really  his,  the  odium  will  fall  upon  me,  as 
it  always  does.' 

^  Here  Phil,  the  son,  who  had  been  for  the  last  few  minutes  paring 
away  the  pen  with  his  knife,  gave  a  sudden  yelp,  not  unlike  what  a 
hound  will  utter  when  he  gets  an  unexpected  cut  of  the  whip.  It 
was  certainly  meant  for  a  laugh,  as  I  could  perceive  by  the  frightful 
grin  which  drew  back  his  lips  from  his  yellow  projecting  tusks,  as  his 
face  appeared  to  me  in  the  looking  glass— -a  fact  which  he  seemed  to 
forget. 

<< '  Then,  Mr.  M<Clutchy,  the  farms  of  these  men,  are  they  dis- 
posed of  P 

*'  <  They  are  disposed  of;  and,  indeed,  in  any  event,  I  could  not, 
in  justice  to  the  landlord's  interests,  receive  the  offers  which 
M'Loughlin  and  Harman  made  me.  My  son  here,  who,  as  under 
agent,  feels  it  necessary  to  reside  on  the  property,  and  who  is  about 
to  take  unto  himself  a  wife  besides,  has  made  me  a  very  liberal  offer 
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for  M'Loughlin's  holding— one,  indeed,  which  I  did  not  feel  myself 
at  libertj  to  refuse.  Mr.  M'Slime,  our  respected  law  agent,  I  con- 
sidered a  very  proper  tenant  for  Harman's ;  and  that  matter  is  also 
closed — hj  which  means  I  secured  two  respectable,  safe,  and  imob- 
jectionable  tenants,  on  whose  votes,  at  all  events,  we  can  reckon, 
which  was  more  than  we  could  do  with  the  other  two — ^both  of  whom 
had  expressed  their  determination  to  vote  in  favour  of  Hartley.' 

**  *  What  are  the  religious  opinions  of  those  men,  Mr.  M'Clutchy?' 

"  '  M'Loughlin  is  a  Papist * 

'<  ^  But  Harman  is  worse,'  interrupted  Phil ;  ^  for  he's  a  Protestant, 
and  no  Orangeman.' 

**  ^  I  thought,'  I  replied, '  that  nothing  could  be  so  bad  as  a  Papist, 
much  less  worse.' 

'< '  Oh  yes,'  said  Phil,  *  that's  worse ;  because  one  always  knows 
that  a  Papist's  a  Papist — ^but  when  you  find  a  Protestant  who  is  not 
an  Orangeman,  on  my  sacred  honour,  you  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  him.    The  Papists  are  all  cowards  too.' 

'*  'Then,'  said  I,  'you  have  the  less  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
down.' 

"  •  Upon  my  soul  and  honour,  sir,  you  don't  know  how  an  unarmed 
Papist  will  run  from  a  gun  and  bayonet.    I  have  often  seen  it.' 

**  At  this  moment  a  tap  came  to  the  door,  and  a  servant  man,  in 
Orange  livery,  announced  a  gentleman  to  see  Mr.  Philip  M'Clutchy. 
I  rose  to  take  my  departure  ;  but  Phil  insisted  I  should  stop. 

"  '  Don't  go,  sir,'  said  he ;  *  I  have  something  to  propose  to  you  by 
and  by.*     I  accordingly  took  my  seat. 

<*When  the  gentleman  entered,  he  looked  about,  and  selecting 
Phil,  bowed  to  him,  and  then  to  us. 

''  *  Ah,  Mr.  Hartley !  how  do  you  do  ?'  said  Val,  shaking  hands 
with  him;  'and  how  is  your  cousin,  whom  we  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  beating  soon  ? — ^ha,  ha,  ha.     Take  a  seat' 

"  '  Thank  you,'  said  the  other ;  '  but  the  fact  is,  that  time's  just 
now  precious,  and  I  wish  to  have  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Philip,  here.' 

**  *  What  is  it,  Hartley  ?  How  are  you,  Hartley  ?  Pm  glad  to  see 
you.' 

*' '  Quite  well,  Phil ;  but  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  would  rather 
speak  to  you  in  another  room.  It's  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
and  of  some  delicacy  too.' 

•*  *  Oh,  curse  the  delicacy,  man  ;  out  with  it.' 

"  *  I  really  cannot,  Phil,  unless  by  ourselves.' 

**  They  both  then  withdrew  to  the  back  parlour,  where,  after  a 
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period  of  about  ten  minutes,  Phil  came  rushing  in,  with  a  face  on 
him,  and  in  a  state  of  trepidation,  utterly  indescribable ;  Hartley,  on 
the  other  hand,  cool  and  serious,  following  him. 

**  *  Phil,'  said  he,  '  think  of  what  you  are  about  to  do«  Don't  ex- 
clude yourself  hereafter  from  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  gentleman. 
Pause,  if  you  respect  yourself,  and  regard  your  reputation  as  a  man 
of  courage.' 

«  <D d  fine  talk  in  you — who — who's  a  fire  eater,  Hartley. 

What  do  you  think,  father P   Hartley  put,  or  rather  attempted 

to  put,  his  hand  across  his  mouth,  to  prevent  his  cowardly  and  degra- 
ding communication ;  but  in  vain.  '  What  do  you  think,  father,  he 
continued,  *  but  there's  that  cowardly  scoundrel,  young  M'Loughlin, 
has  sent  me  a  challenge  ?  Isn't  the  country  come  to  a  pretty  pass» 
when  a  Papist  dares  to  do  such  a  thing  ?' 

"  *  Why  not  a  Papist  ?'  said  Hartley,  v.*  Has  not  a  Papist  fiesh,  and 
blood,  and  bones,  like  another  man  ?  Is  a  Papist  to  be  insensible  to 
insult  ?  Is  he  to  sit  down  tamely  and  meanly  under  disgrace  and 
injury  ?  Has  he  no  soul  to  feel  the  dignity  of  just  resentment  ?  Is 
he  not  to  defend  his  sister,  when  her  character  has  been  basely  and 
treacherously  ruined  ?  Is  he  to  see  her  stretched  on  her  death-bed, 
by  your  yillany,  and  not  to  avenge  her  ?  By  heavens,  if,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  provocation  which  you  gave  him,  and  his  whole 
family,  he  would  be  as  mean  and  cowardly  a  poltroon  as  I  find  you  to 

be — ^if  he  sufiered ' 

** '  Do  you  call  me  a  poltroon  ?'  said  Phil,  so  shivering  and  pale, 
that  his  very  voice  betrayed  bis  cowardice. 

^  *  Yes,'  said  the  other,  '  as  arrant  a  poltroon  as  ever  I  met.  I  tell 
you,  you  must  either  fight  him,  or  publish  a  statement  of  your  own 
unparalleled  disgrace.     Don't  think  you  shall  get  out  of  it.' 

'*  *  I  tell  you,  sir,'  said  Val,  *  that  he  shall  not  fight  him.  I  would 
not  sufier  a  son  of  mine  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  such  a  person 
as  young  M'Loughlin.' 

*' '  On  a  level  with  him  he  never  will  be ;  for  no  earthly  advantage 
could  raise  him  to  it ;  but  pray,  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  who  are  you  ?' 

*'  Val's  brow  fell,  and  his  lip  paled  and  quivered,  as  the  fine  young 
fellow  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face. 

** '  Never  mind,  him  father,'  said  Phil ;  *you  know  he's  a  fire- 
eater-' 

"  *  There  is  no  use  in  altercations  of  this  sort,'  replied  Val,  calmly. 
*  As  for  young  M'Loughlin,  or  old  M'Loughlin,  if  they  think  them- 
<(elves  injured,  they  have  the  laws  of  the  land  to  appeal  to  for  redress. 
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As  for  us,  we  will  fight  them  with  other  weapons  besides  pistols  and 
fire-arms.' 

*•  •  D ^n  my  honour,'  said  Phil,  *  if  Fd  stoop  to  fight  any  Papist. 

Aren't  they  all  rebels  ?     And  what  gentleman  would  fight  a  rebel  ?' 

**  'Honour I'  exclaimed  Hartley;  'don't  profane  that  sacred  word — 
I  can  have  no  more  patience  with  such  a  craven-hearted  rascal,  who 
could  stoop  to  such  base  revenge  against  the  unsullied  reputation  of 
a  virtuous  and  admirable  girl,  because  she  spumed  your  scoundreUy 
addresses. 

'' '  He  never  paid  his  addresses  to  her,'  said  Val ; — never.' 

'*  'No  I  didn't,"  said  PhiL  '  At  any  rate  I  never  had  any  notion 
of  marrying  her/ 

"  '  You  are  a  dastardly  liar,  sir,'  responded  Hartley.  You  know 
you  had.  How  can  your  father  and  you  look  each  other  in  the  face, 
when  you  say  so  ?" 

"  '  60  on,'  said  Phil,  *  you're  a  fire  eater  :  so  you  may  say  what 
you  like.' 

"  '  Did'nt  your  father,  in  your  name,  propose  for  her  upon  some 
former  occasion,  in  the  fair  of  Castle  Cumber,  and  he  remembers 
the  answer  he  got." 

" '  Go  on/  said  Phil, '  you're  a  fire  eater ;  that's  all  I  have  to  say  to 
you.' 

"  '  And  now,  having  ruined  her  reputation  by  a  base  and  cowardly 
plot,  concocted  with  a  wicked  old  woman,  who  would  blast  the  whole 
family  if  she  could,  because  M'Loughlin  transported  her  felon  son ; 
you,  now,  like  a  paltry  clown  as  yon  are,  skulk  out  of  the  conse- 
quences of  your  treachery,  and  refuse  to  give  satisfaction  for  the 
diabolical  injury  you  have  inflicted  on  the  whole  family.' 

"  *  Go  on,'  said  Phil,  '  you're  a  fire  eater.' 

"  '  You  forget,'  said  Val,  '  that  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  what  the 
consequences  may  be  to  yourself  for  carrying  a  hostile  message.' 

"  '  Ah,'  said  Hartley,  '  you  are  a  magistrate,  and  shame  on  the 
government  that  can  stoop  to  the  degradation  of  raising  such  rascals 
as  you  are  to  become  dispensers  of  justice ;  it  is  you,  and  such  as 
you,  that  are  a  curse  to  the  country.  As  for  you,  Phil  M'Clutchy,  I 
now  know,  and  always  suspected  the  stufi*  you  are  made  of.  You 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  very  Orangemen  you  associate  with ;  for  they 
are,  in  general,  brave  fellows,  although  too  often  cruel  and  oppressive 
when  hunted  on  and  stimulated  by  such  men  as  yourself,  and  your 
rascally  upstart  of  a  father.' 

"  *  Go  on,*  said  Phil,  '  you  are  a  fire  eater.' 
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**  *  I  now  leaye  you  both,'  continued  the  young  Hotspur,  with  a 
blazing  eye  and  flushed  cheek,  'with  the  greatest  portion  of  aoom 
and  contempt  which  one  man  can  bestow  upon  another.' 

'' '  Gro  off,'  said  Phil,  '  you  are  a  fire  eater.' 

He  looked  at  him  significantly,  then  closed  the  door  and  departed. 

**  *  Phil,'  said  the  father,  *  send  for  M'Murt,  and  let  him  get  the 
ejectments  from  M'Slime— we  shall  not,  at  all  events,  be  insulted  and 
bearded  by  Papists,  or  their  emissaries,  so  long  as  I  can  clear  one  of 
them  off  the  estate.' 

'<  'But,  good  God,  Mr.  M*Clutchy,  surely  these  other  Papists  you 
speak  of,  have  not  participated  in  the  offences,  if  such  they  are,  of 
M'Loughlin  and  Harman.' 

''  <  Ay,  but  they're  all  of  the*  same  kidney,'  said  Phil ;  '  they  hate 
us  because  we  keep  them  down.' 

*' '  And  what  can  be  more  natural  than  that  ?'  I  observed ;  'just 
reverse  the  matter — suppose  they  were  in  your  place,  and  kept  you 
down,  would  you  love  them  for  it  ?' 

**  *  Why,  what  kind  of  talk  is  that,'  said  Phil,  they  keep  us  down ! 
Are  they  not  rebels  P 

«  <  You  observed,'  I  replied,  getting  tired  of  this  sickening  and 
senseless  bigotry,  'that  you  wished  to  make  a  proposal  of  some  kind 
to  me  before  I  went.' 

**  *  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  I  wished,  if  it  be  a  thing  that  you  remain  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  propose  that  you  should  become  an  Orangenutn, 
and  join  my  father^s  lodge.  You  say  you  want  a  farm  on  the  estate ; 
now,  if  you  do,  take  my  advice'  and  become  an  Orangeman ;  you  will 
then  have  a  stronger  claim,  for  my  father  always  gives  them  the 
preference.' 

"  '  By  Lord  Cumber^s  desire,  Phil ;  but  I  shall  be  very  happy, 
indeed,  sir,'  proceeded  Val,  '  that  is,  provided  you  get  an  introduc- 
tion— ^for,  at  present,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  we  are  strangers. 

** '  I  should  first  wish  to  witness  the  proceedings  of  an  Orange 
Lodge,'  I  said,  *  but  I  suppose  that,  of  course,  is  impossible,  unless  to 
the  initiated.' 

"  '  Certainly,  of  course,'  said  M'Clutchy.' 

"  'But,  father,'  said  Phil,  'couldn't  we  admit  him  after  the  business 
of  the  lodge  is  concluded.' 

"'  It  is  not  often  done,'  replied  the  father ;  '  but  it  sometimes  is— 
however,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure,  Mr.  Easel — (I  forgot  to  say 
that  I  had  sent  in  my  card,  so  that  he  knew  my  name,)— we  shall 
*">.ve  the  pleasure  of  a  better  acquaintance,  I  trust.* 
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^' '  I  tell  jou  what,'  said  Phil,  leaping  off  his  chair,  *  d ^n  my 

honour,  but  I  was  wrong  to  let  young  Hartley  go  without  a  thrashing. 
The  cowardly  scoundrel  was  exceedingly  insolent.' 

*^  *  No,  no,  Phil,'  said  the  father ;  *  you  acted  with  admirable  cool- 
ness and  prudence.' 

**  *  I  tell  you  I  ought  to  have  kicked  the  rascal  out,'  said  Phil, 
getting  into  a  passion;  ^'I'll  follow  him,  and  teach  the  impudent 
vagabond  a  lesson  he  wants.' 

'*  He  seised  his  hat,  and  buttoned  up  his  coat,  as  if  for  combat, 
whilst  he  spoke. 

**  Phil,  be  quiet,'  said  his  father,  rising  up  and  putting  his  arms 
about  him ;  '  be  quiet  now.  There  will  be  no  taming  him  down,  if 
his  spirit  gets  up,'  said  Yal,  addressing  me  ;  '  for  all  our  sakes,  Phil, 
keep  quiet  and  sit  down.  Good  heaven !  the  strength  of  him  I  Phil^ 
keep  quiet,  I  say — ^you  shan't  go  after  him.' 

"  '  Let  me  go,'  shouted  the  other ;  '  let  me  go,  I  say.  I  will  smash 
him  to  atoms.  Upon  my  honour  and  reputation,  he  shall  not  escape 
me  this  way — I'll  send  him  home  a  hoop — a  triangle — a  zoologist.  FU 
beat  him  into  mustard,  the  cowardly  scoundrel !  And  only  you  were 
a  magistrate,  father,  I  would  have  done  it  before  you.  Let  me  go,  I 
say — the  M'Clutchy  blood  is  up  in  me !  Father,  you're  a  scoundrel  if 
you  hold  me  I  You  know  what  a  lion  I  am — what  a  raging  lion,  when 
roused.  Hands  off,  M'Clutchy,  I  say,  when  you  know  Pm  a  thunderbolt.' 

^  The  tugging  and  puUing  that  took  place  here  between  the  father 
and  son  were  extraordinary,  and  I  could  not  in  common  decency 
decline  assisting  the  latter  to  hold  him  in.  I  consequently  lent  him 
my  aid  seriously ;  but  this  only  made  things  worse : — the  more  he 
was  held,  the  more  violent  %nd  outrageous  he  became.  He  foamed  at 
the  mouth — stormed — swore — and  tore  about  with  such  vehemence, 
that  I  really  began  to  think  the  fellow  was  a  dull  flint,  which  pro- 
duced fire  slowly,  but  that  there  was  fire  in  him.  The  struggle  still 
proceeded,  and  we  pulled  and  dragged  each  other  through  every  part 
of  the  house : — chairs,  and  tables,  and  office-stools  were  aU  over- 
turned— and  Phil's  cry  was  still  for  war. 

**  'It's  all  to  no  purpose,"  he  shouted — *I'U  not  leave  an  unbroken 
bone  in  that  scoundrel  Hartley's  body.' 

"  *  I  know  you  wouldn't,  if  you  got  at  him,'  said  Val.  *  He  would 
certainly  be  the  death  of  him,'  he  added  aside  to  me ;  <he  would  give 
him  some  fatal  blow,  and  that's  what  I'm  afraid  of.' 

"  Phil  was  now  perfectly  furious — in  fact  he  resembled  a  drunken 
man,  and  might  have  passed  for  such. 
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'' '  Hartley,  jou  scoundrel,  where  are  you,  till  I  make  mummy  of 
you  P  he  shouted. 

'<  <  Here  I  am,'  replied  Hartley,  entering  the  room,  walking  up  to 
him,  and  looking  him  sternly  in  the  face — *  here  I  am^— what's  your 
will  with  me  ?' 

So  comic  a  paralysis  was,  perhaps,  never  witnessed.  Phil  stood 
motionless,  helpless,  speechless.  The  white  cowardly  froth  rose  to 
his  lips,  his  colour  became  ashy,  his  jaw  fell,  he  shook,  shrunk  into 
himself,  and  gasped  for  breath — ^his  eyes  became  hollow,  his  squint 
deepened,  and  such  was  his  utter  prostration  of  strength,  that  his 
very  tongue  lolled  out  with  weakness,  like  that  of  a  newly  dropped 
calf,  when  attempting  to  stand  for  the  first  time.  At  length  he  got 
out — 

"  ^Hold!  I  believe,  111  restrain  myself;  but  only  my  father^s  a 
magistrate ' 

^*  *  Tour  fatber^s  a  scoundrel,  and  you  are  another,'  said  Hartley  ; 
'  and  here's  my  respect  for  you.' 

''  Whilst  speaking,  he  caught  Phil  by  the  nose  with  one  hand,  and 
also  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  with  the  other,  and  in  this  position  led 
him,  in  a  most  comical  way,  round  the  room,  after  which  he  turned 
him  about,  and  inflicted  a  few  vigorous  kicks  upon  a  part  of  him 
which  must  be  nameless. 

'<  *I  am  not  sorry,'  said  he,  Hhat  I  forgot  my  note  case  in  the  other 
room,  as  it  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  taming  a  raging  lion  so 
easily.' 

'* '  Gro  on,'  said  Phil,  whose  language,  as  well  as  valour,  was  fairly 
exhausted,  4t's  well  yov^re  afire  eater;  and  my  father  a  magistrate, 
or  by  my  honour  Fd  know  how  to  deal  witfi  you.' 

'<  Such,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  is  a  domestic  sketch  of  the  Agent 
and  Under  Agent  of  that  exceedingly  si^ient  nobleman.  Lord 
Cumber ;  and  if  ever,  excellent  landlord  that  he  is,  he  should  by  any 
possible  chance  come  to  see  these  lines,  perhaps  he  might  be  disposed 
to  think  that  an  occasional  peep  at  his  own  property,  and  an  exami- 
nation into  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  managed,  might  open  to 
him  a  new  field  of  action  worth  cultivating,  even  as  an  experiment 
not  likely  to  end  in  any  injurious  result  to  either  him  or  it.  In  a  day 
or  two  I  shall  call  upon  Mr.  Solomon  M<  Slime,  with  whom  I  am 
anxious  to  have  a  conversation,  as,  indeed,  I  am  with  the  leading 
characters  on  the  property.  You  may  accordingly  expect  an  occa- 
sional batch  of  observations  from  me,  made  upon  the  spot,  and  fresh 
from  my  interviews  with  the  individuals  to  whom  they  relate." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  MORAL  8URVST,  OR  A  WISE  SCAN  USD  BT  A  FOOL — MARKS  OV 
URJUST  AQENCY — ^REFLECTIONS  THEREON — A  MOUNTAIN  WATER- 
SPOUT,  AND   RISING   OF  A  TORRENT THE  INSANE   MOTHER  OVER 

THE   GRAVES   OF   HER  FAMILY — ^RAYMOND'S  HUBiANITT — ^HIS  RES- 
CUE  FROM  DEATH. 

"Friday,  *  ♦  ♦ 
*'  I  HAVE  amused  myself — you  will  see  bow  appropriate  the  word  is 
by  and  by — since  my  last  communication,  in  going  over  the  whole 
Castle  Cumber  Estate,  and  noting  down  the  traces  which  this  irre- 
sponsible and  rapacious  oppressor,  aided  by  his  constables,  bailiffs, 
and  blood-hounds,  have  left  behind  them.  When  I  describe  the  guide 
into  whose  hands  I  have  committed  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
you  will  not  feel  much  disposed  to  compliment  me  on  my  discretion ; 
the  aforesaid  guide  being  no  other  than  a  young  fellow,  named  /?ay- 
mond-na-Hatthoy  which  means,  they  tell  me,  Raymond  of  the  Hats — 
a  sobriquet  very  properly  bestowed  on  him,  in  consequence  of  a  habit 
he  has  of  always  wearing  three  or  four  hats  at  a  time,  one  within  the 
other — a  circumstance  which,  joined  to  his  extraordinary  natural 
height,  and  great  strength,  gives  him  absolutely  a  gigantic  appear- 
ance. This  Raymond  is  the  fool  of  the  parish ;  but  in  selecting  him 
for  my  conductor,  I  acted  under  the  advice  of  those  who  know  him 
better  than  I  could.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  field,  a  farm-house,  or  a 
cottage,  within  a  circumference  of  miles,  which  he  does  not  know, 
and  where  he  is  not  also  known.  Poor  Raymond,  notwithstanding 
his  privation,  is,  however,  exceedingly  shrewd  in  many  things,  espe- 
cially where  he  can  make  himself  understood.  As  he  speaks,  how- 
ever, in  unconnected  sentences,  in  which  there  is  put  forth  no  more 
than  one  phase  of  the  subject  he  aUudes  to,  or  the  idea  he  entertains, 
it  is  unquestionably  not  an  easy  task'  to  understand  him  without  an 
interpreter.  He  is  singularly  fond  of  children — very  benevolent — 
and  consequently  feels  a  degree  of  hati*ed  and  horror  at  anything  in 
the  shape  of  cruelty  or  oppression,  almost  beyond  belief,  in  a  person 
deprived  of  reason.     This  morning  he  was  with  me  by  appointment, 

about  half-past   nine,   and   after  getting  his  breakfast but   no 

matter — the  manipulation  he  exhibited  would  have  been  death   to 
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a  dispeptic  patient,  from  sheer  enyj — ^we  sallied  forth  to  trace  this 
man,  M^Clutchy,  bj  the  awful  marks  of  ruin,  and  tyranny,  and  per- 
secution ;  for  these  words  convey  the  principles  of  what  he  hath  left, 
and  is  leaving  behind  him. 

^  *  Now,  Raymond,'  said  I,  *  as  you  know  the  country  well,  I  shall 
be  guided  by  you.  I  wish  to  see  a  place  called  Drum  Dhu.  Can  you 
conduct  me  there  ?' 

**  *  Ay  r  he  replied  with  surprise ;  '  Why  9  Sure  there's  scarcely 
any  body  there  now*  When  we  go  on  farther,  we  may  look  up,  but 
we'll  see  no  smoke,  as  there  used  to  be.  'Twas  there  young  Torly 
Began  died  on  that  day — an'  her,  poor  Mary ! — ^but  they're  all  gone 
from  her^^-and  Hugh  the  eldest  is  in  England  or  America — ^but  him — 
the  youngest — ^he'll  never  waken — and  what  will  the  poor  mother  do 
for  his  white  head  now  that  she  hasn't  it  to  look  at  ?  No,  he  wouldn't 
waken,  although  I  brought  him  the  cock.' 

*' '  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  now,  Raymond  ?' 

"  'I'll  tell  you  two  things  that's  the  same,'  he  replied;  'and  I'll  tell 
you  the  man  that  has  them  both.' 

<' '  Let  me  hear,  Raymond.' 

<<  *  The  devil's  blessin'  and  God's  curse — sure  they're  the  same — 
ha,  ha — there  now — ^that's  one.  You  didn't  know  that— no,  no ;  you 
didn't.' 

''  *  And  who  is  it  that  has  them,  Raymond  ?' 

«  <  M'Clutchy — Val  the  Vulture ;  sure  'twas  he  did  thcU  all,  and  is 
doin'  it  still.  Poor  Mary  I  Bryan  will  never  waken ;  she'll  never 
see  his  eyes  again,  'tany  rate — ^nor  his  white  head— oh  I  his  white 
head  I  God  ought  to  kill  Val,  and  I  wondher  he  doesn't.' 

'' '  Raymond,  my  good  friend,'  said  I,  '  if  you  travel  at  this  rate,  I 
must  give  up  the  journey  altogether.' 

''  The  fact  is,  that  when  excited,  as  he  was  now  by  the  topic  in 
question,  he  gets  into  what  is  termed  a  sling  trot»  which  carries  him 
on  at  about  six  miles  an  hour,  without  ever  feeling  fatigued.  He  im- 
mediately slackened  his  pace,  and  looked  towards  me,  with  a  con- 
ciousness  of  having  forgotten  himself,  and  acted  wrongly. 

<' '  Well,  no,'  said  he,  *  I  won't ;  but  sure  I  hate  Aim.' 

"  *  Hate  whom  ?' 

<<  <  M'Clutchy — and  that  was  it ;  for  I  always  do  it ;  but  I  won't 
agin,  for  you  couldn't  keep  up  wid  me  if  I  spoke  about  him. 

'*  We  then  turned  towards  the  mountains ;  and  as  we  went  along, 
the  desolate  impresses  of  the  evil  agent  began  here  and  there  to 
become  visible.    On  the  roadside  there  were  the  humble  traces  of 
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two  or  three  cabins,  whose  little  hearths  had  been  extinguished,  and 
whose  walls  were  levelled  to  the  earth.  The  black  fungus,  the 
burdock,  the  nettle,  and  all  those  offensive  weeds  that  follow  in  the 
train  of  oppression  and  ruin  were  here;  and  as  the  dreary  wind 
stirred  them  into  sluggish  motion,  and  piped  its  melancholy  wail 
through  these  desolate  little  mounds,  I  could  not  help  asking  myself, 
if  those  who  do  these  things  ever  think  that  there  is  a  reckoning  in 
after  life,  where  power,  and  insolence,  and  wealth  misapplied,  and 
rancour,  and  pride,  and  rapacity,  and  persecution,  and  revenge,  and 
sensuality,  and  gluttony,  will  be  placed  face  to  face  with  those  humble 
being8»  on  whose  rights  and  privileges  of  simple  existence  they  have 
trampled  with  such  a  selfish  and  exterminating  tread.  A  host  of 
thoughts  and  reflections  began  to  crowd  upon  my  mind;  but  the 
subject  was  too  painful — and  after  avoiding  it  as  well  as  I  could,  we 
proceeded  on  our  little  tour  of  observation. 

How  easy  it  is  for  the  commonest  observer  to  mark  even  the 
striking  characters  that  are  impressed  on  the  physical  features  of 
an  estate  which  is  managed  by  care  and  kindness — ^where  general 
happiness  and  principles  of  active  industry  are  diffused  through  the 
people !  And,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  all  the  depressing  symbols  -of 
neglect  and  mismanagement  present  equally  obvious  exponents  of 
their  operation,  upon  properties  like  this  of  Castle  Cumber  ?  On  this 
property  it  is  not  every  tenant  that  is  allowed  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  soil  at  all,  since  the  accession  of  M^Clutchy*  He  has  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  head  landlord  to  decline  granting  leases  to  any  but 
those  who  are  his  political  supporters — that  is,  who  will  vote  for  him 
or  his  nominee  at  an  election ;  or,  in  other  words,  who  will  enable 
him  to  sell  both  their  political  privileges  and  his  own,  to  gratify  his 
cupidity  or  ambition,  without  conferring  a  single  advantage  upon 
themselves.  From  those,  therefore,  who  have  too  much  honesty  to 
prostitute  their  votes  to  his  corrupt  and  selfish  negooiations  with 
power,  leases  are  withheld,  in  order  that  they  may,  with  more 
becoming  and  plausible  oppression,  be  removed  from  the  pix>perty, 
and  the  staunch  political  supporter  brought  in  in  their  stead.  This 
may  be  all  very  good  policy,  but  it  is  certainly  bad  humanity,  and 
worse  religion.  In  fact  it  is  the  practice  of  that  cruel  dogma,  which 
prompte  us  to  sacrifice  the  principles  of  others  to  our  own,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  the  very  privilege  which  we  ourselves  claim — that 
of  acting  according  to  our  conscientious  impressions.  'Do  unto 
others,'  say  Mr.  M'Clutchy  and  his  class,  <as  you  would  not  wish  that 
others  should  do  unto  you.'     How  beautifully  here  is  the  practice  of 
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the  kmd  and  headlong  supporter  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  its 
political  ascendancy,  made  to  harmonize  with  the  principles  of  that 
neglected  thing  called  the  Grospel  ?  In  fact,  as  we  went  along,  it 
was  easj  to  mark,  on  the  houses  and  farmsteads  ahout  us,  the  injus- 
tice of  making  this  heartless  distinction.  The  man  who  felt  himself 
secure  and  fixed  bj  a  vested  right  in  the  possession  of  his  tenement, 
had  heart  and  motive  to  work  and  improve  it,  undepressed  by  the 
consciousness  that  his  improvements  to-day  might  be  trafficked  on  by 
a  wicked  and  unjust  agent  to-morrow.  He  knows,  that  in  developing 
all  the  advantages  and  good  qualities  of  the  soil,  he  is  not  only  dis- 
charging an  important  duty  to  himself  and  his  landlord,  but  also  to 
his  children's  children  after  him ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  comfort, 
contentment,  and  self-respect  which  he  gains  by  the  consciousness  of 
his  security,  are  evident  at  a  glance  upon  himself,  his  house,  and  his 
holding.  On  the  other  hand,  reverse  this  picture,  and  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  Just  what  is  here  visible.  There  is  a  man  who  may 
be  sent  adrift  on  the  shortest  notice,  unless  he  is  base  enough  to  trade 
upon  his  principles,  and  vote  against  his  conscience.  What  interest 
has  he  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  prosperity  of  his  landlord  ?  If  he  make 
improvements  this  year,  he  may  see  the  landlord  derive  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  them  the  next ;  or,  what  is  quite  as  likely,  he  may  know 
that  some  Valentine  M'Clutchy  may  put  them  in  his  own  pocket, 
and  keep  the  landlord  in  the  dark  regarding  the  whole  transaction. 
What  a  bounty  on  dishonesty  and  knavery  in  an  agent  is  this  ?  How 
unjust  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  in  the  first  place — ^in  the  next  to 
that  of  the  landlord — and,  finally,  how  destructive  to  the  very  nature 
and  properties  of  the  soil  itself,  which  rapidly  degenerates  by  bad 
and  negligent  culture,  and  consequently  becomes  impoverished  and 
diminished  in  value.  All  this  was  evident  as  we^went  along.  Here 
was  warmth,  and  wealth,  and  independence  staring  us  in  the  face : 
there  were  negligence,  desponding  struggle,  and  decline,  conscious,  as 
it  were,  of  their  unseemly  appearance,  and  anxious,  one  would  think, 
to  shrink  away  from  the  searching  eye  of  observation. 

<'  ^  But  here  again,  Raymond ;  what  have  we  here  ?  There  is  a 
fine  looking  farm-house,  evidently  untenanted.     How  is  that? 

«'  ^Ha,  ha,'  replied  Raymond,  with  a  bitter  smile,  'ha,  hal  Let 
them  take  it,  and  see  what  Captain  Whiteboy  will  do  ?  He  has  the 
possession — ^ha,  ha — an'  who'll  get  him  to  give  it  up?  Who  dare 
take  that,  or  any  of  Captain  Whiteboy's  farms  ?  But  sure  if  s  not 
much^-only  a  coal,  a  rushlight,  and  a  prod  of  a  pike  or  a  bagnet — 
but  I  know  who  ought  to  have  them.^ 
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**  The  house  in  question  was  considerably  dilajAdated.  Its  doors 
were  not  visible,  and  its  windows  had  all  been  shivered.  Its  smoke- 
less chimnies,  its  cold  and  desolate  appearance,  together  with  the  still 
more  ruinous  condition  of  the  out-houses,  added  to  the  utter  silence 
which  prevailed  about  it^  and  the  absence  of  every  symptom  of  life 
and  motion — all  told  a  tale  which  has  left  many  a  bloody  moral  to  the 
country.  The  slaps,  gates,  and  enclosures  were  down — the  hedges 
broken  or  cut  away — ^the  fences  trampled  on  and  levelled  to  the 
earth — ^and  nothing  seemed  to  thrive — ^fer  the  garden  was  overrun 
with  them — ^but  the  rank  weeds  already  alluded  to,  as  those  which 
love  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  ruin  and  desolation,  in  order  to  show, 
as  it  were,  what  they  leave  behind  them.  As  we  advanced,  other 
and  more  startling  proofs  of  M*Clutchy  came  in  our  way — proofs 
which  did  not  consist  of  ruined  houses,  desolate  villages,  or  roofless 
cottages — ^but  of  those  unfortunate  persons,  whose  simple  circle  of 
domestic  life — ^whose  little  cares,  and  struggles,  and  sorrows,  and 
affections,  formed  the  whole  round  of  their  humble  existence,  and 
its  enjoyments,  as  given  them  by  Almighty  Grod  himself.  All  these, 
however,  like  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  manacled  slave,  were 
as  completely  overlooked  by  those  who  turned  them  adrift,  as  if  in 
possessing  such  feelings,  they  had  invaded  a  right  which  belonged 
only  to  their  betters,  and  which  the  same  betters,  by  the  way,  seldom 
exercise  either  in  such  strength  or  purity,  as  those  whom  they  despise 
and  oppress.  Aged  men  we  met,  bent  with  years,  and  weighed  down 
still  more  by  that  houseless  sorrow,  which  is  found  accompanying 
them  along  the  highways  of  life — through  its  rugged  solitudes,  and 
its  dreariest  paths — in  the  storm  and  in  the  tempest : — ^wherever  they 
go*— in  want,  nakedness,  and  destitution — still  at  their  side  is  that 
liouseless  sorrow — pouring  into  their  memories  and  their  hearts  the 
conviction,  which  is  most  terrible  to  old  age,  that  it  has  no  home 
here  but  the  grave-— no  pillow  on  which  to  forget  its  cares  but  the 
dust.  The  sight  of  these  wretched  old  men,  turned  out  from  the 
little  holdings  that  sheltered  their  helplessness,  to  beg  a  morsel, 
through  utter  charity,  in  the  decrepitude  of  life,  was  enough  to  make 
a  man  wish  that  he  had  never  been  bom  to  witness  such  a  wanton 
abuse  of  that  power  which  was  entrusted  to  man  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  happiness,  instead  of  misery.  All  these  were  known  to 
Baymond,  who»  as  far  as  he  could,  gave  me  their  brief  and  unfortu- 
nate history.  That  which  showed  us,  however,  the  heartless  evils 
of  the  clearance  system  in  its  immediate  operation  upon  the  poorer 
classes,  was  the  groups  of  squalid  females  who  traversed  the  country, 
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aocompanied  hj  their  pale  and  sickly  looking  children,  all  in  a  slate 
of  mendicancy,  and  wofuUy  destitute  of  clothing.  The  Sjrstem  in 
this  case  being  to  deny  their  husbands  employment  upon  the  pro-' 
perty,  in  order  to  drive  them,  by  the  strong  scourge  of  necessity^  off 
it,  the  poor  men  were  compelled  to  seek  it  elsewhere,  whilst  their 
sorrowing  and  heart-broken  families  were  fain  to  remain  and  beg  a 
nkonelfrom  those  who  were  best  aequainted  with  the  historic  of  their 
expulsioHy  and  who,  consequently,  could  yield  to  them  and  their  little 
ones,  a  more  cordial  and  liberal  sympathy.  After  thus  witnesung 
the  consequences  of  bad  management,  and  worse^feeling,  in  the  shape 
of  houses  desolate,  villages  levelled,  farms  waste,  old  age  homeless, 
and  feeble  mothers  tottering  under  their  wei^er  children — after  wit- 
nessing, I  say,  all  this,  we  came  to  the  village  called  Drum  Dhu, 
being  one  of  those  out  of  which  these  unhappy  creatures  were  so 
mercilessly  driven. 

^  A  village  of  this  description  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  no  credit 
to  the  landed  proprietors  of  any  country.  It  is  the  necessary  result 
of  a  bad  system.  But  we  know  that  if  a  landlord  paid  the  attention 
which  he  ought  to  pay,  to  both  the  rights  and  duties  of  his  property, 
a  bad  system  could  never  be  established  upon  it.  I  am  far  from 
saying,  indeed,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  that  there  are  not  cases  in 
which  the  landlord  finds  himself  in  circumstuices  of  great  difl&culty. 
Bad,  unprincipled,  vindictive,  and  idle  tenants  enough  there  aze  in 
this  country-— as  I  am  given  to  understand  from  those  who  know  it 
bestr— plotting  scoundrels,  who»  like  tainted  sheep,  are  not  only 
corrupt  themselves,  but  infect  others,  whom  they  bring  along  with 
themselves  to  their  proper  destination,  the  gallows.  Enough  and  too 
many  of  these  there  are  to  be  found,  who  are  cruel  without  cause, 
and  treacherous  without  provocation  ;  and  this  is  evident,  by  the 
criminal  records  of  the  country,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not 
in  general  the  aggrieved  man  who  takes  justice  into  his  own  hands, 
but  the  idle  profligate  I  speak  of  now.  Many,  indeed  aU  of  these, 
it  is  an  act  due  to  public  peace  and  tranquillity  to  dislodge  from  any 
and  from  every  estate  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  just  that  the 
many  innocent  should  suffer  as  well  as  the  guilty  few.  To  return, 
however  to  the  landlord.  It  often  happens,  that  when  portions  of 
his  property  fall  out  of  lease,  he  finds  it  over-stocked  with  a  dwarm 
of  paupers,  who  are  not  his  tenants  at  all,  and  never  were— but  who 
in  consequence  of  the  vices  of  subletting,  have  multiplied  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rapacity  and  extortion  of  middle-men,  and  third-men, 
and  fourth-men — and  though  last,  not  leasts  of  the  political  exigencies 
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of  the  landlord  hinMelf,  to  serve  whoee  purpoees  they  were  laboriously 
subdivided  off  into  tattered  legions  of  fraud,  corruption,  and  perjury. 
Having,  therefore,  either  connived  at,  or  encouraged  the  creation  of 
these  creatures  upon  his  property  for  corrupt  purposes,  is  he  justified, 
when  such  a  change  in  the  elective  franchise  has  occurred  as  renders 
them  of  no  political  importance  to  him,  in  turning  them  out  of  their 
little  holdings,  without  aid  or  provision  of  some  sort,  and  without 
reflecting  besides,  that  they  are  in  this,  the  moment  of  their  sorest 
distress,  nothing  else  than  the  neglected  tools  and  forgotten  victims 
of  his  own  ambition.  Or  can  he  be  surprised,  after  hardening  them 
into  the  iniquity  of  half  a  dozen  elections,  that  he  finds  fellows  in 
their  number  who  would  feel  no  more  scruple  in  putting  a  bullet  into 
him  from  behind  a  hedge,  than  they  would  into  a  dog  ?  Verily,  my 
dear  Simon  Spinageberd,  the  more  I  look  into  the  political  and  civil 
education  which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  received,  I  am  only  sur- 
prised that  property  in  this  country  rests  upon  so  firm  and  secure  a 
basis  as  I  find  it  does. 

**  On  arriving  at  Drum  Dhu,  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself 
to  us  was  marked  not  merely  by  the  vestiges  of  inhumanity  and  bad 
policy,  but  by  the  wanton  insolence  of  sectarian  spirit,  and  bitter 
party  feeling.  On  some  of  the  doors. had  been  written  with  chalk  or 
charcoal,  *  Clear  ofi^ — ^to  hell  or  Connaught  I' '  Down  with  Popery  1' 
'  M^Glutchy's  cavalry  and  Ballyhack  wreckers  for  ever !'  In  accor- 
dance with  these  offensive  principles,  most  of  all  the  smaller  cottages 
and  cabins  had  been  literally  wrecked  and  left  uninhabitable,  in  the 
▼iolence  of  this  bad  impulse,  although  at  the  present  moment  they 
are  about  to  be  re-erected,  to  bear  out  the  hollow  promises  tliat  will 
be  necessary  for  the  forthcoming  election.  The  village  was  indeed  a 
miserable  and  frightful  scene.  There  it  stood*  between  thirty  and 
-forty  small  and  humble  habitations,  from  which,  with  the  exception 
of  about  five  or  six,  ail  the  inmates  had  been  dispossessed,  without 
any  consideration  for  age,  sex,  poverty,  or  sickness.  Nay,  I  am 
aasured  that  a  young  man  was  carried  out  during  the  agonies  of 
death,  and  expired  in  the  street,  under  the  fury  of  a  stormy  and 
tempestuous  day.  Of  those  who  remained,  four  who  are  Protestants, 
and  two  Roman  Catholics,  have  promised  to  vote  with  M^Clutchy, 
who  is  here  the  great  representative  of  Lord  Cumber  and  his  pro- 
perty. If  indeed  you  were  now  to  look  upon  these  two  miserable 
lines  of  silent  and  tenantless  wsils,  most  of  Uiem  unroofed,  and  tum- 
bled into  heaps  of  green  ruin,  that  are  fast  melting  out  of  shape,  for 
tliey  were  mostly  composed  of  mere  peat — ^}'uu  would  surely  say,  as 
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the  Eastern  Vizier  said  in  the  apologue,  '  God  prosper  Mr.  Valentine 
M'Clutcliy ! — for,  so  long  as  Lord  Cumber  has  him  for  an  agent, 
he  will  never  want  plenty  of  ruined  villages  I'  My  companion 
muttered  many  things  to  himself,  but  said  nothing  intelligible^  until 
he  came  to  one  of  the  ruins  pretty  near  the  centre: — 

^* '  Ay,'  said  he,  '  here  is  the  place  they  said  he  died — ^here  before 
the  door — and  in  there  is  where  he  lay  during  his  long  sickness. 
The  wet  thatch  and  the  sods  is  lying  there  now.  Many  a  time  I  was 
with  him.     Poor  Torley !' 

'^ '  Of  whom  do  you  speak  now,  Raymond  ?     I  asked. 

"^Come  away,'  he  said,  not  noticing  my  question — ^come  till  I 
show  you  the  other  place  that  the  neighbours  built  privately  when  he 
was  dyin' — the  father  I  mean — ay,  and  the  other  wid  the  white 
head,  him  that  wouldn't  waken — come.' 

*'  I  followed  him,  for  truth  to  tell,  I  was  sick  at  heart  of  aU  that  I 
had  witnessed  that  morning,  and  now  felt  anxious,  if  I  could,  to  re- 
lieve my  imagination  of  this  melancholy  imagery  and  its  causes 
altogether.  He  went  farther  up  towards  the  higher  mountains,  in 
rather  a  slanting  direction,  but  not  immediately  into  their  darkest 
recesses,  and  after  a  walk  of  about  two  miles  more,  he  stopped  at  the 
scattered  turf  walls  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  cold,  damp,  and 
most  comfortless  cabin. 

"*  *•  There,'  said  he,  '  I  saw  it  all ;  'twas  the  blood-hounds.  lie  died, 
and  her  white-headed  boy  died;  him,  you  know,  that  wouldn't 
waken — ^there  is  where  they  both  died  ;  and  see  here' — ^there  was  at 
this  moment  a  most  revolting  expression  of  ferocious  triumph  in  his 
eye  as  he  spoke — see,  here  the  blood-hound  dropped,  for  the  bullet 
went  through  him ! — Ha,  ha,  that's  one ;  the  three  dead — ^the  three 
dead !  Come  now,  come,  come.'  He  then  seemed  much  changed,  for 
he  shuddered  as  he  spoke,  and,  after  a  little  time,  much  to  my  asto- 
nishment, a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  humanity  settled  on  his  face,  his 
eyes  filled  with  teai*s,  and  he  exclaimed — '  Poor  Mary !  they're  all 
gone,  and  she  will  never  see  his  white  head  again ;  and  his  eyes 
won't  open  any  more ;  no,  they're  all  gone,  all  gone  :  oh !  come  away  ?' 

''  I  had  heard  as  much  of  this  brutal  tragedy  as  made  his  allusions 
barely  intelligible ;  but,  on  attempting  to  gain  any  further  informa- 
tion from  him,  he  relapsed,  as  he  generally  did,  into  hb  usual 
abruptness  of  manner.  He  now  passed  down  towards  the  cultivated 
country,  at  a  pace  which  I  was,  once  more,  obliged  to  request  him  to 
tii04lerate. 

Well,'  said  he,  *  if  you  don't  care,  I  needn't,  for  we'll  have  it — 
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]  know  bj  the  roarin'  of  the  river  and  by  the  look  of  the  mountains 
there  above.' 

''  *  What  shall  we  have,  Ra3nnond  ?'  I  inquired. 

"  *  No  matther,'  said  he,  rather  to  himself  than  to  me,  *  we  can 
cross  the  stick.*  But  FU  show  you  the  place,  for  I  wag  there  at  the 
limey  and  his  coffin  was  on  top  of  his  father's.  Ha,  ha,  I  liked  that, 
and  they  all  cried  but  Mary,  and  she  lan^hied  and  sang,  and  clapped 
her  hands  when  the  clay  was  makin'  a  noise  upon  them,  and  then  the 
people  cried  more.  /  cried  for  him  in  the  little  coffin,  for  I  loved 
him — I  wondher  God  doesn't  kill  M'Clutchy — ^the  curse  o'  God,  and 
the  blessin'  o'  the  devil  on  him !  Ha,  ha,  there's  one  now  ;  let  him 
take  it.' 

"  We  still  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  for  about  a  mile  and  a-half, 
leaving  the  dark  and  savage  hills  behind  us,  when  Raymond  turn- 
ing about,  directed  my  attention  to  the  mountains.  These  were 
over-hung  by  masses  of  black  clouds,  that  were  all  charged  with  rain 
and  the  elements  of  a  tempest.  From  one  of  these  depended  a  pheno- 
menon which  I  had  never  witnessed  before — I  mean  a  water-spout, 
wavering  in  its  black  and  terrible  beauty  over  this  awful  scenery, 
thus  adding  its  gloomy  grandeur  to  the  sublimity  of  the  thunder 
storm,  which  now  deepened,  peal  after  peal,  among  the  mountains. 
To  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  mountain  scenery,  and  have  never 
witnessed  an  inland  water-spout,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  it 
resembles  a  long  inverted  cone,  that  hangs  from  a  bank  of  clouds 
whose  blackness  is  impenetrable.  It  appears  immoveable  at  the 
upper  part,  where  it  joins  the  clouds ;  but,  as  it  gradually  tapers  to 
a  long  and  delicate  point,  it  waves  to  and  fro  with  a  beautiful  and 
gentle  motion,  which  blends,  an  impression  of  grace  with  the  very 
terror  it  excites.  It  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  few  minutes  ;  for,  as 
soon  as  the  clouds  are  dispersed  by  the  thunder,  it  disappears  so 
quickly,  that,  having  once  taken  your  eye  off  it  begins  to  diminish, 
it  is  gone  before  you  can  catch  it  again — a  fact  which  adds  some- 
thing of  a  wild  and  supernatural  character  to  its  life-like  motion  and 
appearance.  The  storm  in  which  we  saw  it^  was  altogether  confined 
to  the  mountains,  where  it  raged  for  a  long  time,  evidently  pouring 
down  deluges  of  rain ;  whilst  on  the  hiU  side,  which  we  traversed, 
there  was  nothing  but  calmness  and  sunshine. 

"  *  It  will  be  before  us,'  said  Raymond,  pointing  to  a  dry  torrent 


*  In  mountain  riTers  a  <*  stick/'  or  plank,  is  frnitientlr  a  substitute  for  a 
bridge. 
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bed  close  beside  as  ;  '  whilst,  here  it  is — ha,  ha,  I  like  that — see  it, 
see  it ! 

'^  I  looked  in  the  direction  of  his  hand,  and  was  entranced  in  a 
kind  of  wild  and  novel  delight,  by  witnessing  a  large  bursting  body 
of  water,  something  between  a  dark  and  a  yellow  hue,  tumUing 
down  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  a  roaring  noise  and  impetuosity  of 
which  I  had  never  formed  any  conception  before.  From  the  spot  we 
stood  on,  up  to  its  formation  among  the  mountains,  the  river  was 
literally  a  furious  mountain  torrent,  foaming  over  its  very  banks, 
whilst,  from  the  same  place,  down  to  the  cultivated  country,  it  was 
almost  dry,  with  merely  an  odd  pool,  connected  here  and  there  by  a 
stream  too  shallow  to  cover  the  round- worn  stones  in  its  channeL 
So  rapid,  and,  indeed,  dangerous  is  the  rise  of  a  mountain  flood,  that 
many  a  life  of  man  and  beast  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fatal  speed 
of  its  progress.  Raymond  now  bent  his  steps  over  to  the  left,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  we  entered  a  graveyard,  so  closely  surrounded  by 
majestic  whitethorns,  that  it  came  upon  me  by  surprize. 

***  Whisht,'  said  he,  *  she's  often  here — behind  this  ould  chapel,  for 
'tis  there  they  are,  the  two  big  coffins  and  the  little  one — but  /  liked 
the  little  one  best' 

'<  He  conducted  me  to  an  old  mullioned  window  in  the  gable, 
through  which  a  single  glance  discovered  to  me  the  female  of 
whose  insanity,  and  the  dreadful  cause  of  it,  I  had  before  heard. 
Whilst  pointing  her  out  to  me,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
and,  heavy  as  it  was,  I  could  feel  the  more  distinctly  by  its  vibra- 
tions, that  he  trembled ;  and,  on  looking  into  hb  face,  I  perceived 
that  he  had  got  deadly  pale,  and  that  the  same  spirit  of  humanity 
and  compassion,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  had  returned  to  it  once 
more.  There  was  not  reason  in  his  face,  to  be  sure,  but  there  cer- 
tainly was  an  expression  there,  trembling,  and  mild,  and  beautiful^ 
as  is  the  light  of  the  morning  star,  before  the  glory  of  the  sun  has 
unveiled  itself  in  heaven.  To  Raymond's  mind  that  early  herald  had 
indeed,  come,  but  that  was  all—to  him  had  never  arisen  the  light  of 
perfect  day. 

<* '  There  she  is,'  said  he,  '  look  at  her,  but  don't  spake.' 

"  I  looked  at  her  with  deep  and  melancholy  interest.  She  sat  on  a 
broken  tombstone  that  lay  beside  the  grave  of  those  in  whom  her 
whole  happiness,  in  this  life  had  centred.  Her  dress  was  wofnlly 
neglected,  her  hair  loose,  that  is,  it  escaped  from  her  cap,  her  white 

wm  was  bare,  and  her  feet  without  shoe  or  stocking.     I  could 

ily  perceive,  that  great  as  her  privations  had  been,  God  had  flow, 
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perhaps,  in  mercy,  taken  away  her  consciousness  of  them,  for  she 
often  smiled  while  talking  to  herself,  and  occasionally  seemed  to  feel 
that  fulness  of  happiness,  which,  whether  real  or  not,  appears  so 
frequently  in  the  insane.  At  length  she  stooped  down,  and  kissed 
the  clay  of  their  graves,  exclaiming — 

** '  There  is  something  here  that  I  love,  but  nobody  will  tell  me 
what  it  is — ^no»  not  one.  No  matter,  I  know  I  love  something — I 
know  I  love  somebody — somebody — and  they  love  me ;  but,  now,  will 
no  one  tell  me  where  they  are  ?  Wouldn't  Hugh  come  to  me  if  I 
called  him;  but  sure  I  did,  and  he  won't  come,  and  Torley,  too, 
won't  come,  and  my  own  poor  white-head,  even  he  won't  come  to  me. 
But  whisht,  may  be  they're  asleep ;  ay,  asleep,  and  ah,  sure  if  ever 
any  creatures  wanted  sleep,  they  do — sleep,  darlins,  sleep— I'll  not 
make  a  noise  to  waken  you — but  what's  that  ?' 

''  Here  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  with  such  a  gaze  of 
affright  and  horror  around  her,  as  I  never  saw  on  a  human  face 
before. 

"•What's  that?  It's  them,  it's  them,'  she  exclaimed — *I  hear 
their  horses'  feet,  I  hear  them  cursin'  and  swearin' — but  no  matther, 
I'm  not  to  be  frightened.  Amn't  I  Hugh  Roe's  wife  ? — Isn't  here 
God  on  my  side,  an'  are  ye  a  match  for  him  ?  Here — here's  my 
breast,  my  heart,  and  through  that  you  must  go  before  you  touch 
him.  *  But  then,'  she  added  with  a  sigh,  •  where's  them  that  I  love, 
an'  am  waitin'  for,  an'  why  don't  they  come  ?' 

•'  She  once  more  stooped  down,  and,  kissing  the  grave,  whispered, 
but  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  *  are  ye  here  ?  If  ye  are  ye  may  speak 
to  me — it's  not  them^  they  don't  know  where  ye  are  yet — but  sure 'ye 
may  speak  to  me.  It's  Mary,  Hugh — ^your  mother,  Torley — ^your 
own  mother,  Brian  dear,  with  the  fair  locks.' 

**  *  Ay,'  said  Raymond,  *  that's  the  white  head  she  misses — that's 
bun  that  I  loved — but  sure  she  needn't  call  him  for  he  won't  waken. 
I'll  spake  to  her.'  As  he  uttered  the  words  he  passed  rapidly  out 
of  a  broken  portion  of  the  wall,  and,  before  she  was  aware  of  his 
approach,  stood  beside  her.  I  thought  she  would  have  been  startled 
by  his  unexpected  appearance,  but  I  was  mistaken ;  she  surveyed 
him  not  only  without  alarm,  but  benignly ;  and  after  having  ex« 
amined  him  for  some  moments,  she  said,  •  there  are  three  of  them, 
but  they  will  not  come — don't  you  know  how  I  loved  somebody  ?' 

** '  Which  o'  them  ?'  said  Raymond. 

**  *  It's  a  long  sleep'  'she  said,  without  noticing  the  question,  *a 
long  sleep — well,  they  want  it,  poor  things,  for  there  was  little  for 
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tbem  but  care,  and  cowld,  and  hardship.  Sure  we  had  sickneiw— 
Torly  left  us  first ;  but — let  me  see — when  did  poor  Brian  go  ?  Well, 
no  matter,  we  had  sickness,  as  I  said,  and  sometimes  we  had  little  or 
nothing  to  eat,  but,  sure  still,  wasn't  my  hand  tendher  about  them.  / 
felt  my  heart  in  my  fingers  when  I  touched  them,  and,  if  I  gave 
them  a  drink  didn't  my  heart  bum ;  and,  oh !  it  was  then  I  knew 
how  I  loved  them !  Whilst,  then,  poor  things — och  sure  I'll  do  my 
best — I'll  struggle  for  you  as  well  as  I  can — ^you  have  none  but  me 
to  do  it — it's  not  the  black  wather  I'd  give  my  darlin'  child  if  I  had 
betther ;  but  gruel  is  what  I  can't  get,  for  the  sorra  one  grain  of 
mail  is  under  the  roof  wid  me ;  but  I'll  warm  the  cowld  potato  for 
my  pet,  and  you  can  play  wid  it  till  you  fall  asleep,  eumshla.  Yes, 
I  will  kiss  you ;  for  afther  all,  isn't  that  the  richest  little  treat  thai 
your  poor  mother  has  to  comfort  you  with  in  your  poor,  cowld,  sick 
bed — one  and  all  of  ye — ^your  poor  heart-broken  mother  I 

*^  Here  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  precisely  as  if  she  had  been 
sitting  by  their  sick  bed,  then  stooping  down  a  third  time,  she  kissed 
the  earth  that  contained  them  once  more — 

•*  *  Ah,'  she  exclaimed,  *  how  cowld  their  lips  are !  how  cowld  my 
white-haired  boy's  lips  are !  and  their  sleep  is  long — oh !  but  their 
sleep  is  long !' 

*'  Raymond,  during  these  incoherent  expressions,  stood  mutely  be- 
side her,  his  lips,  however,  often  moving,  as  if  he  were  communing 
with  himself,  or  endeavouring  to  shape  some  words  of  rude  comfort 
in  her  sorrows ;  but  ever  and  anon,  as  he  seemed  to  go  about  it,  his 
face  moved  with  feelings  which  he  could  not  utter,  like  the  surface 
of  a  brook  stirred  by  the  breeze  that  passes  over  it.  At  length  he 
laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  wild 
and  thrilling  compassion — 
**  *  Mary !' 

''  She  then  started  for  a  moment,  and  looking  around  her  with 
something  like  curiosity  rather  than  alarm,  replied — 
*'  *  Well.' 

"  '  Mary,'  said  he,  *  make  haste  and  go  to  heaven  ;  make  haste  and 
go  to  heaven — ^you'll  find  them  all  there — Hugh  Regan,  and  Torly, 
and  little  Brian.  Don't  stop  here,  for  there  will  be  more  blood,  more 
blood-hounds,  and  more  Val  M*Clutchy's.' 

**  She  did  not  seem  to  have  noticed  his  particular  words,  but  there 
appeared  to  have  been  some  association  awakened  which  gave  u  new 
impulse  to  her  thoughts — 

'*  •  Come  away,*  said  she,  *  come   away  !' 
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"  Raymond  turned,  and  looking  towards  where  I  stood,  beckoning 
me  to  follow  them ;  and  truly  it  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  this  unre- 
gulated attempt  of  the  poor  innocent  to  soothe  the  heavy  sorrows — 
if  such  they  were  now — of  one  whose  malady  could  appreciate  no 
sympathy,  and  whose  stricken  heart  was  apparently  beyond  the  reach 
of  consolation  for  ever. 

**  Both  now  proceeded  in  silence,  Raymond  still  holding  her  by  the 
hand,  and  affording  her  every  assistance,  as  we  crossed  the  fields,  in 
order  to  shorten  the  path  which  led  us  to  the  Castle  Cumber  road. 
On  coming  to  a  ditch,  for  instance,  he  would  lift  her,  but  still  with 
care  and  gentleness,  in  his  powerful  arms,  and  place  her,  with 
scarcely  any  effort  of  her  own  strength,  which,  indeed,  was  nearly 
gone,  safely  and  easily  upon  the  other  side. 

**  We  had  now  crossed  that  part  of  the  sloping  upland  which  led 
us  out  upon  a  bridle  road,  that  passed  close  by  M'Loughlin's  house 
and  manufactory,  and  which  slanted  across  a  ford  in  the  river,  a  little 
above  their  flax-mill.  Having  got  out  upon  this  little  road,  Raymond, 
who,  as  well  as  his  companion,  had  for  some  time  past  proceeded  in 
silence,  stopped  suddenly,  and  said — '  Where  is  heaven,  Mary  ?' 

"  She  involuntarily  looked  up  towards  the  sky,  with  a  quick  but 
mora  significant  glance  than  any  I  had  yet  seen  her  give  ;  but  this 
immediately  passed  away,  and  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  very  full  of 
the  usual  tones  of  sorrow : — <  Heaven — ^it's  there,'  she  replied  point- 
ing behind  her,  towards  the  burying  place,  '  in  their  graves  !' 

''  Raymond  looking  at  me,  and  smiled,  as  if  much  pleased  with  the 
answer.  'Ay,'  said  he,  so  it  is — wherever  his  white  head  lies  is 
heaven.' 

'*  I  cannot  tell  how  it  happened,  but  I  know  that  I  felt  every 
source  of  tenderness  and  compassion  in  my  heart,  moved  and  opened 
more  by  these  simple  words  on  both  sides,  than  by  all  that  had 
passed  since  we  met  her. 

'*  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  reached  that  part  of  the  road  imme- 
diately adjoiniug  M'Loughlin's  house,  and  which  expanded  itself  as  it 
reached  the  river,  that  here  became  a  ford,  being  crossed,  in  ordinary 
cases,  by  stone  steps.  As  is  usual,  in  the  case  of  such  floods,  which 
fall  as  rapidly  as  they  rise,  we  found  about  a  dozen  persons  of  both 
sexes,  some  sitting,  others  standing,  but  all  waiting  until  the  river 
should  subside  so  as  to  be  passed  with  safety — the  little  wooden 
bridge  alluded  to  having  been  literally  swept  away.  Among  these 
was  Poll  Doolin,  the  mother  of  Raymond,  who,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  her,  but  kept  close  by,  and 
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directed  all  his  attention  to  unhappy  Mary  O^Began.  Aboot  half 
an  hottr  had  elapsed,  when  Rajmond  casting  his  eye  upon  the  de- 
creasing torrent,  said : — 

^  <It  is  now  low  enough — come,  Mary,  I  will  carry  you  safe  over--^ 
Raymond  has  often  crossed  it  higher,  ay,  when  it  was  over  the  rock 
there  to  our  right— -come/  He  lifted  her  in  his  arms»  without 
another  word,  and,  with  firm  and  confident  steps,  proceeded  to  ford 
the  still  powerful  and  angry  stream. 

'^'Raymondf  are  you  mad?'  shouted  his  mother;  ' ten  times  your 
strength  couldn't  stand  that  flood;  come  back,  you  headstrong 
crature,  or  youll  both  be  lost,  as  sure  as  you  attempt  it*' 

**  Her  remonstrances,  however,  were  in  vain.  Raymond  did  not 
even  look  back,  nor  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what  she  said. 

** 'Never  mind  them,'  said  he;  'I  know  best-^it's  often  I 
crossed  it.' 

'*  On  reaching  the  centre  of  the  stream,  however,  he  appeared  to 
feel  as  if  he  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  either  it  or  him- 
self. He  stood  for  a  moment  literally  shaking  like  a  reed  in  its 
strong  current — ^the  passive  maniac  still  in  his  arms,  uncertain 
whether  to  advance  with  her,  or  go  back.  Experience,  however, 
had  often  told  him,  that  if  the  fording  it  were  at  all  practicable,  the 
danger  yras  tenfold  to  return ;  for  by  the  very  act  of  changing  the 
position,  a  man  must  necessarily  lose  the  firmness  of  his  opposition 
to  the  stream,  and  consequently  be  borne  away  without  the  power 
of  resisting  it  Raymond,  therefore,  balanced  himself  as  steadily 
as  possible,  and  by  feeling  and  making  sure  his  footing  in  the  most 
cautious  manner — the  slightest  possible  slip  or  stumble  being  at  that 
moment  fatal — he,  with  surprising  strength  and  courage,  had  just 
succeeded  in  placing  her  safely  on  the  rock  he  had  before  alluded 
to,  when  a  stone  turned  under  him,  his  footing  gave  way,  and  the 
poor  creature,  whose  reason  was  veiled  to  almost  every  impulse  but 
that  of  a  wild  and  touching  humanity,  tumbled  down  the  boiling 
torrent,  helpless  and  unresisting  as  a  child,  and  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  assistance.  My  own  sensations  and  feelings  I  really  cannot 
describe,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  such  was  the  tumult,  the  horror, 
of  my  mind  at  that  moment,  that  I  hav«  no  distinct  recollection  of 
my  impressions.  I  think,  for  a  short  space,  I  must  have  lost  both 
my  sight  and  hearing,  for  I  now  distinctly  remember  to  have  heard, 
only  for  the  first  time,  the  piercing  screams  of  his  mother  rising 
above  the  wild  and  alarming  cries  of  the  others— but  not  until  he 
had  pone  down  the  stream,  and  disappeared  round  a  shaq)  angle 
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or  bend,  which  it  fonned  about  eight  or  ten  yards  below  where 
he  feH. 

'*  There  grew  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  spot  where  this  shocking 
disaster  occurred,  a  small  clump  of  whitethorn  trees,  so  closely 
matted  together,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  through  them.  We  all 
therefore  ran  round,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  watch  the  tumbling  body 
of  poor  Raymond,  when  what  was  our  surprise  to  see  a  powerful 
young  man,  about  eight  or  ten  yards  below  us,  dashing  into  the 
sti*eam,  where,  although  the  current  was  narrower,  it  was  less  violent, 
and  holding  by  a  strong  projecting  branch  of  hazel  that  grew  on  the 
bank,  stretch  across  the  flood,  and,  as  the  body  of  Raymond  passed 
him,  seize  it  with  a  vigorous  grasp,  which  brought  it  close  to  where 
he  stood.  Feeling  that  both  were  now  out  of  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, he  caught  it  in  his  arms,  and  ere  any  of  us  had  either  time  or 
presence  of  mind  even  to  proffer  assistance,  he  carried,  or  rather 
dragged  it  out  of  the  water,  and  laid  it  on  the  dry  bank. 

"  <Ck>me,'  said  he,  *  I  am  afraid  there  is  little  time  to  be  lost ;  help 
me  up  with  him  to  my  father's,  till  we  see  what  can  be  done  to  re* 
cover  life,  if  life  is  left.' 

**  The  fact  is,  however,  that  Raymond  was  not  altogether  insensi- 
ble; for,  as  young  M'Loughlin — the  same,  by  the  way,  who  sent 
the  message  to  Phil — ^had  concluded,  he  opened  his  eyes,  breathed, 
and  after  gulping  up  some  water,  looked  about  him. 

"'Ah!'  said  he,  'poor  Mary — she's  gone  to  them  at  last;  but 
she'll  be  happier  with  them.  Take  my  hand,'  said  he  to  M'Loughlin, 
*sure  I  thought  I  could  do  it.    Poor  Mary!' 

This  instantly  directed  our  attention  to  the  unhappy  woman,  whom 
we  all  had  overlooked  and  forgotten  for  the  moment,  and  I  need  not 
say,  that  our  satisfaction  was  complete,  on  finding  her  sitting  calmly 
on  the  rock  where  Raymond  had  placed  her,  at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe. 
Poll  Doolin  now  seeing  that  her  idiot  son  was  safe,  and  feeling  that 
she  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  son  of  that  man  on  whom  she  is 
said  by  many  to  have  wreaked  such  a  fearful  vengeance,  through 
the  ruined  reputation  of  his  only  daughter,  now  approached  the 
young  ^an,  and  with  her  features  deeply  convulsed  by  a  sense  pro- 
bably of  her  obligation  to  him,  she  stretched  out  her  hand,  *  John 
M'Loughlin,'  said  she,  'from  this  day  out,  may  God  prosper  me  here 
and  hereafther,  if  I'm  not  the  friend  of  you  and  yours !' 

"  'Bad  and  vindictive  woman,'  replied  the  other,  indignantly,  whilst 
he  held  back  the  hand  she  sought,  '  our  accounts  are  now  settled — I 
hiive  saved  your  son ;  you  have  murdered  my  sister.     If  you  are  capa- 
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ble  of  remorse,  I  now  leave  you  to  the  hell  of  jour  own  coii9cienGe> 
which  can  be  but  little  less  in  punishment  than  that  of  the  damned.' 
*' Raymond,  whose  attention  had  been  divided  between  them  and 
Mary  (^Regan,  now  said — 

'^'Ha,  ha,  mother — ^there — thafs  one — ^you'll  sleep  sound  now  I 
hope,  for  you  didn't  lately — ^that  little  thing  that  comes  to  your  bed- 
side at  night  won't  trouble  you  any  more,  I  suppose.  No^  no,  the 
thing  you  say  in  your  sleep  that  is  black  in  the  face,  has  its  tongue 
out,  and  the  handkerchief  drawn  tight  about  its  neck.  You'd  give 
back  the  money  in  your  dhrame ;  but  sorra  a  penny  while  your 
waken,  I'll  engage.' 

*'  Poll  turned  away  rebuked,  but  not,  if  one  could  judge,  either  in 
resentment  or  revenge.  Raymond's  words  she  had  not  heard,  and  of 
course  paid  no  attention  to  what  he  said ;  but  the  latter,  now  seeing 
that  the  river  had  fallen  considerably,  again  dashed  into  the  stream, 
and  crossing  over,  lifted  the  poor  insane  widow  off  the  rock,  and 
setting  her  down  in  safety  on  the  other  side,  they  both  proceeded 
onwards  together. 

'**The  ford,  sir,  will  not  be  passable  for  at  least  another  hour,' 
said  young  M*Loughlin,  addressing  me,  'but  if  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  step  up  to  my  father^s,  and  rest  a  little  after  your 
mountain  journey,  for  I  think  you  have  been  up  the  hills,  you  will 
find  it  at  least  more  comfortable  than  standing  here,  and  less 
fatiguing  than  going  round  by  the  bridge,  which  would  make  it  at 
least  five  miles  added  to  your  journey.' 

**  I  thanked  him,  said  I  felt  obliged,  and  would  gladly  avail  my- 
self of  his  very  civil  invitation. 

'*< Perhaps,'  he  added,  'you  might  wish  to  see  our  flax  and  linen 
manufactory;  if  so,  and  that  you  do  not  think  it  troublesome,  I  will 
feel  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  you.' 

''I  expressed  my  obligations,  but  pleaded  fatigue,  which  indeed 
I  felt;  and  we  consequently  soon  found  ourselves  in  his  father's 
parlour,  where  I  met  a  very  venerable  old  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Roche,  the  Roman  Catholic  pastor  of  the  parish." 

We  must  here  exercise  the  privilege  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  correspondence,  we  assured  our  readers  we  should  reserve 
to  ourselves — we  allude  to  the  ability  which  we  possess,  from  ampler 
and  clearer  sources  of  information — to  throw  into  Mr.  Easel's  corre- 
spondence, in  their  proper  place,  such  incidents  as  he  could  not 
have  possibly  known,  but  which  let  in  considerable  light  upon  the 
progress  of  his  narrative. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

CRUEL   CONSEQUENCES    OF  PHIL's   PLOT    AGAINST   MART  M'LOUOHLIN 

— dbeIdful  determination  of  her  brothers— an  oath  of 

BLOOD FATHBlfe  BOCHE's    KNOWLEDGE    OF    NATURE ^INTERVIEW 

BETWEEN   MART   AND   HER  BROTHERS INFLUENCE    AND   TRIUMPH 

OF     DOMESTIC     AFFECTION — AN     EXECUTION     BY    VAL*S     BLOOD- 
HOUNDS. 

The  hellish  and  cowardly  plot  against  Mary  M'Longhlin's  repu- 
tation, and  which  the  reader  knows  has  heen  already  planned  and 
perpetrated  by  Poll  Doolin  and  Phil  M«Clutchy,  was,  as  such  vile 
calumnies  mostly  are,  generally  successful  with  the  public  On  her 
own  immediate  relations  and  family,  who  knew  her  firmness, 
candour,  purity  of  heart,  and  self-respect,  the  foul  slander  had  no 
effect  whatsoever,  at  least  in  shaking  their  confidence  in  her  sense 
of  honour  and  discretion.  With  the  greedy  and  brutal  public, 
however,  it  was  otherwise ;  and  the  discovery  of  this  fact,  which 
reached  them  in  a  thousand  ways,  it  was  that  filled  their  hearts 
with  such  unparalleled  distress,  terrible  agony,  and  that  expanding 
spirit  of  revenge  which  is  never  satisfied,  until  it  .closes  on  him 
whose  crime  has  given  it  birth.  In  truth — and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  as  how  almost  could  it  be  otherwise  ? — the  diabolical  and 
cowardly  crime  of  Phil  M*Clutchy  towards  their  sweet  and  un- 
offending sister,  had  changed  her  three  brothers  from  men  into  so 
many  savage  and  insatiable  Frankensteins,  resolved  never  to  cease 
dogging  his  guilty  steps,  until  their  vengeance  had  slaked  its 
burning  thirst  in  his  caitiff  blood. 

Immediately  after  the  night  of  its  occurrence,  a  change  began  to 
take  pl&ce  in  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  their  general  acquaint- 
ances. Visitors  dropped  off;  some  from  actual  delicacy,  and  an  un- 
affected compassion,  and  others  from  that  shrinking  fear  of  moral 
contagion  which  is  always  most  loudly  and  severely  expressed  by 
the  private  sinner  and  hypocrite.  Their  sister^s  conduct  was,  in 
fact,  the  topic  of  general  discussion  throughout  the  parish,  and  we 
need  not  say  that  such  discustsions  usually  were  terminated,  first, 
in  great  compassion  for  (he  poor  girl,  and  then,  as  their  virtue 
warmed,  in    as  earnest   denunciations   of  her  guilt.     To  an   indif- 
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ferent  person,  however,  without  any  prejudice  either  for  or  against 
her,  it  was  really  impossible,  considering  the  satanic  success  with 
which  the  plot  was  managed,  and  the  number  of  witnesses  actually 
present  at  its  accomplishment,  to  consider  Miss  M*Loughlin  as  free 
at  least  from  gross  and  indefensible  levity,  and  a  most  unjustifiable 
relaxation  of  female  prudence,  at  a  period  when  it  was  known  she 
was  actually  engaged  to  another.  This  certainly  looked  tery  sus- 
picious, and  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  a  cessatiqp  of  all  visits,  inti- 
macy, and  correspondence,  immediately  took  place,  on  the  part  of 
her  female  friends  and  acquaintances.  In  fact,  the  innocent  victim 
of  this  dastardly  plot  was  completely  deserted,  and  the  little  party 
of  her  friends  was  by  no  means  a  match  for  the  large  and  godly 
hosts  who  charitably  combined  to  cQtablish  her  guilt.  Her  father, 
with  all  his  manliness  of  character,  and  sterling  integrity,  was  not 
distressed  on  his  daughter's  account  only.  There  was  another  cause 
of  anxiety  to  him  equally  deep :  we  mean  the  mysterious  change 
that  had  come  over  his  sons,  in  consequence  of  this  most  blasting 
calamity.  He  saw  clearly  that  they  had  come  to  the  dark  and  stem 
determination  of  avenging  their  sister's  disgrace  upon  its  author,  and 
that  at  whatever  risk.  This,  in  truth,  to  him  was  the  greater  afflic- 
tion of  the  two^  and  he  accordingly  addressed  himself  with  all  his 
authority  and  influence  over  them,  to  the  difficult  task  of  plucking 
this  frightful  resolution  out  of  their  hearts.  In  his  attempt  to 
execute  this  task,  he  found  himself  baffled  and  obstructed  by  other 
circumstances  of  a  very  distracting  nature.  First,  there  were  the 
rascally  paragraphs  alluding  to  his  embarrassments  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  which,  while  pretending  to  vindicate  him  and  his  partner 
from  any  risk  of  bankruptcy,  levelled  the  assassin's  blow  at  the  repu- 
tation of  his  poor  daughter,  on  the  other.  Both  told ;  but  the  first 
with  an  effect  which  no  mere  moral  courage  or  consciousness  of 
integrity,  however  high,  could  enable  him  to  meet.  Creditors  came 
in,  alarmed  very  naturally  at  the  reports  against  his  solvency,  and 
demanded  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  from  the  firm*  These,  in 
the  first  instance,  were  immediately  made  out  and  paid;  but  this 
would  not  do;  other  claimants  came,  equally  pressing — one  after 
another — and  each  so  anxious  in  the  early  panic  to  secure  himself, 
that  ere  long  the  instability  which,  in  the  beginning,  had  no  exist- 
ence, was  gradually  felt,  and  the  firm  of  Harman  and  M*Loughlin 
felt  themselves  on  the  eve  of  actual  bankruptcy. 

These  matters  all  pressed  heavily  and  bitterly  on  both  father  and 
son:?.     But  we  have  yet  omitted  to  mention  that  which,  amidst  all 
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the  ligbto  in  which  the  daughter  contemplated  the  ruin  of  her  fair 
fame,  fell  with  most  desolating  consequences  upon  her  heart — we 
mean  her  rejection  by  Harman,  and  the  deliberate  expression  of  his 
belief  in  her  guilt.    Andy  indeed,  when  our  readers  remember  how 
artfuUj  the  web  of  iniquity  was  drawn  around  her,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  mystery  in  which  Harman  himself  had  witnessed  her  con- 
nection with  Poll  Doolin,  whose  character  for  conducting  intrigues 
he  knew  too  well,  they  need  not  be  surprised  that  he  threw  her  off 
as  a  deceitful  and  treacherous  wanton,  in  whom  no  man  of  a  generous 
or  honourable  nature  could  or  ought  to  place  confidence,  and  who 
was  unworthy  even  of  an  explanation.    Mary  M'Loughlin  could 
have  borne  everything  but  this.    Yes;  the  abandonment  of  friends — 
of  acquaintances — of  a  fickle  world  itself;  but  here  was  where  her 
moral  courage  failed  her.    The  very  hope  to  which  her  heart  had 
clung  from  its  first  early  and  innocent  impulses — ^the  man  to  whom 
she  looked  up  as  the  future  guide,  friend,  and  partner  of  her  life, 
and  for  whose  sake  and  safety  she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  brought 
within  the  meshes  of  her  enemies  and  his— this  man,  &er  betrothed 
husband,  had  openly  expressed  his  conviction  of  her  being  unfit  to 
become  his  wife,  upon  hearing  from  his  cousin  and  namesake  an 
account  of  what  that  young  man  had  witnessed.     Something  between 
a  nervous  and  brain  fever  had  seized  her  on  the  very  night  of  this 
heinous  stratagem;  but  from  that  she  was  gradually  recovering, 
when  at  length  she  heard,  by  accident,  of  Harman's  having  une- 
quivocally and  finally  withdrawn  from  the  engagement.    Under  this 
she  sank.     It  was  now  in  vain  to  attempt  giving  her  support,  or 
cheering  her  spirits.     Depression,  debility,  apathy,  restlessness,  and 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  breaking  constitution,  and  a  broken  heart, 
soon  began  to  set  in  and  mark  her  for  an  early,  and  what  was 
worae,  an  ignominious  grave.    It  was  then  that  her  brothers  deemed 
it  full  time  to  act.     Their  father,  on  the  night  before  the  day  on 
which  poor  Raymond  was  rescued  from  death,  observing  them  se- 
cretly  preparing  fire-arms, — ^for   they  had  already,  as   the  reader 
knows,  satisfied  themselves  that  M'Clutchy,  junior,  would  not  fight 
— took  an  opportunity  of  securing  their  weapons  in  a  place  where 
he  knew  they  could   not  be  found.      This,  however,  was  of  little 
avail — they  told  him  it  must  and  should  be  done,  and  that  neither 
he  nor  any  other  individual  in  existence  should  debar  them  from 
the  execution  of  their  just,  calm,  and  reasonable  vengeance— -for 
such  were  their  very  words.     In  this  situation  matters  were,  when 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  moniing,  Father  Roche,  who,  from  the 
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beginning,  had  been  there  to  aid  and  console,  as  wa8  his  wont,  when- 
ever calamity  or  sorrow  called  upon  him,  made  his  appearance  in 
the  family,  much  to  the  relief  of  M'Loughlin's  mind,  who  dreaded 
the  gloomy  deed  which  his  sons  had  proposed  to  themselves  to 
execute,  and  who  knew,  besides,  that  in  thb  good  and  pious  priest 
he  had  a  powerful  and  eloquent  ally.  After  the  first  salutations  had 
passed,  M'Loughlin  asked  for  a  private  interview  with  him;  and 
when  they  had  remained  for  a  quarter  of  an  boor  together,  the 
three  sons  were  sent  for,  all  of  whom  entered  with  silent  and  sullen 
resolution  stropgly  impressed  on  their  stem,  pale,  and  immoveable 
features.  Father  Roche  himself  was  startled  even  into  something 
like  terror,  when  he  witnessed  this  most  extraordinary  change  in  the 
whole  bearing  and  deportment  of  the  young  men,  whom  he  had 
always  known  so  buoyant  and  open-hearted. 

*'My  dear  young  friends,  said  he,  calmly  and  affectionately,  "your 
father  has  just  disclosed  to  me  a  circumstance,  to  which,  did  it  not 
proceed  from  his  lips,  I  could  not  yield  credit.  Is  it  true  that  you 
have  come  to  the  most  unchristian  and  frightful  determination  of 
shedding  blood?" 

<*  Call  it  just  and  righteous,'*  said  John  calmly. 

"  Yes,"  followed  the  other  two,  "  it  is  both." 

^  In  his  cowardly  crime  he  has  evaded  the  responsibility  of  law/' 
continued  John,  ''and  we  care  not  if  his  punishment  goes  beyond 
law  itself.  We  will  answer  for  it  with  our  lives ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, HE  MUST  DIB." 

''You  see,  Father  Roche,"  observed  M'Loughlin,  "to  what  a  har- 
dened state  the  strong  temptations  of  the  devil  have  brought  them." 

"It  is  not  that,"  said  John,  "it  is  affection  for  our  injured  sister, 
whom  he  has  doubly  murdered;  it  is  also  hatred  of  himself,  and  of 
the  oppression  we  are  receiving  in  so  many  shapes  at  his  hands. 
He  must  die." 

"Yes,"  repeated  the  two  brothers,  "A«  must  die^  it  is  now  too 
late." 

"Ha!"  said  the  priest,  "I  understand  you;  there  is  an  oath  here." 

The  three  brothers  smiled,  but  spoke  not. 

"Are  ye  my  sons?"  said  the  father,  in  tears,  "and  will  you,  who 
were  ever  obedient  and  dutiful,  disregard  me  now  ?" 

"In  this  one  thing  we  must,"  said  John;  "u^^  knew  you  not  now 
its  our  father »     Am  I  right?"  said  he,  addressing  his  brothers. 

"  You  are  right,"  they  replied,  "  in  this  thing  he  is  not  our  father." 

"Great  God!"  said  the  priest,  trembling  with  absolute  dread  at  a 
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scene  so  diJOferent  from  any  he  had  ever  witnessed,  "  Merciful  Father, 
hear  our  prayers,  and  drive  the  evil  spirits  of  vengeance  and  hlood 
out  of  the  hearts  of  these  wicked  men!" 

''Amen!"  said  their  father,  ''and  rescue  them  from  the  strong 
temptations  of  the  devil  which  are  in  them  and  upon  them.  Why, 
do  you  not  even  pray  to  God — ** 

'' — For  strength  to  do  it — we  did,  and  we  do,"  said  John,  inter- 
rupting htm. 

Father  Roche  looked  at  them ;  and  there  they  stood — pale,  silent, 
and  with  a  smile  upon  their  lips  which  filled  him  with  a  description 
of  awe  and  fear  that  were  new  to  him.  Their  father  was  little 
better;  the  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow,  and  as  he  looked  at  them, 
he  at  times  began  to  doubt  their  very  identity,  and  to  believe  that 
the  whole  interview  might  be  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream*. 

*'You  have  sworn  an  oath!"  said  the  priest.  "Rash  and  sinful 
men,  you  dared  blasphemously  to  take,  as  it  were,  the  Almighty 
into  a  league  of  blood!  Do  you  not  know  that  the  creature  you  are 
about  to  slay  is  the  work  of  your  Creator,  even  as  you  are  your- 
selves, and  what  power  have  you  over  his  life?  I  see,  I  see,"  he 
added,  "you  have  taken  a  sacrilegious  oath  of  blood!" 

"We  have  taken  an  oath  of  blood,"  said  they,  "and  we  will 
keep  it." 

"  But  is  this  just  to  your  sister  ?"  said  the  priest ;  *'  do  you  believe 
in  the  justice  of  an  Almighty  Providence  ?  Is  there  no  probabiHty 
that,  if  this  man  lives,  circumstances  may  come  to  light  by  which  her 
fair  and  spotless  character  may  be  vindicated  to  the  world  ?  On  the 
contrary,  should  you  now  take  his  life,  you  prevent  any  such  possi- 
bility from  ever  happening  ;  and  your  own  rashness  and  ungodly 
crime  will  be  the  means  of  sending  her  name  down  to  posterity,  foul 
and  spotted  with  the  imputation  of  a  woman's  worst  guilt.  Is  that 
love  for  your  sister?" 

Father  Roche  now  began  to  see  that  he  must  argue  with  their 
passions  -—or  with  that  strong  affection  for  their  sister,  upon  which 
these  fearful  passions  were  founded — rather  than  with  their  reason  or 
their  prejudices,  which,  in  point  of  fact  were  now  immoveably  set  in 
the  dark  determination  of  crime. 

"  Do  you  forget,"  he  added,  "  that  there  are  laws  in  the  country  to 
pui*8ue  and  overtake  the  murderer  ?  Do  you  forget  that  you  will  die 
an  ignominious  death,  and  that,  instead  of  acting  an  honourable  part 
in  life,  «6  becomes  your  ancient  and  noble  name,  you  will  bequeath 
nothing  to  your  parents  but  an  inheritance  of  shame  and  infamy  ?" 
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**  We  have  thought  of  all  this  before/'  said  John. 

''No,  not  all,"  said  the  youngest ;  ''not  all,  but  nearly. 

"  Well,  nearly,"  said  the  other. 

"  Then,"  said  the  priest,  "  you  will  not  hesitate  to  renounce  your 
most  foul  and  diabolical  intention  ?" 

"  We  have  sworn  it,"  said  John,  "  and  it  must  be  done."  To  this 
the  others  calmly  assented, 

"  Well,  then,"  said  this  earnest  Christian,  "  since  you  fear  nether 
disgrace,  nor  shame,  nor  the  force  of  human  laws,  nor  the  dread  of 
human  punishment,  you  are  not  so  hardened  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
Almighty,  by  whom  you  will  be  judged.  Has  he  not  said,  *tiliou 
3halt  do  no  murder  ?  and  that  who  so  sheddeth  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed.'  I  now  ask  you,"  said  he,  **  as  one  of  the  humblest 
of  hi^  accredited  messengers,  do  you  belicTe  in  God  and  fear  him  ?" 

"  We  are  sworn,"  said  John ;  "  the  blood  of  him  who  haa  dis- 
honoured our  sister's  name  we  will  shed,  and  it  is  neither  priest  nor 
parent  who  will  or  shall  prerent  us." 

"  Is  not  a  rash  and  unlawful  oath  a  crime  P"  said  Father  Roehe  ; 
"  yes,  and  you  know  it  is  better  broken  than  kept.  I  caU  upon  ^you 
now,  as  your  spiritual  director  and  guide,  to  renounee  that  blasphe- 
mous oath  of  blood,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  and  all  power- 
ful God,  I  command  you  to  do  it." 

"  We  deny  your  right  to  interfere,"  replied  John,  "we  are  not  now 
at  confession-^^keep  within  your  limits ;  for  as  sure  as  ther^  is  death 
and  judgment,  so  sure  as  we  will  fulfil  our  oath  in  avenging  the  dis- 
grace of  our  sister.     That  ends  all,  and  we  will  speak  no  mora." 

The  good  old  man  began  to  fear  that  he  should  be  put  to  the  most 
painful  necessity  of  lodging  informations  before  a  magistrate  and 
thus  become  the  means  of  bringing  disgrace  and  evil  upon  the 
family,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  them  a  last  question.  ^  If y 
dear  young  men,"  said  he,  "I  have  forgotten  in  the  agitatiM  of 
mind,  occasioned  by  the  unprecedented  disclosure  of  your  evil  and 
wilful  intentions,  to  ask  if  you  so  far  renounce  God  as  to  refuse  to 
wordbip  him.  Kneel  down,  and  let  us  pray."  He  himself  and  tiieir 
father  knelt,  but  the  three  brothers  stood  as  sullen  and  immovable  as 
before.  The  priest  uttered  a  short  prayer,  but  their  conduct  so  com- 
pletely perplexed  and  shocked  him,  that  he  rose  up,  and  with'  te^rs 
in  his  eyes,  exclaimed — 

"I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  have  witnessed  many  instanced  of 
error,  and  sin,  and  deep  crime,  but  never  before  have  I  seen  in  persons 
of  your  early  years,  such  instances — such  awful,  terrible  instances — 
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of  that  impenitence  in  which  the  heart,  setting  aside  God  and  his 
sacred  ordinances,  is  given  over  to  the  hardness  of  final  reprobation. 
I  can  do  no  more,  as  the  ambassador  of  Christy  but  I  must  not  stand 
bj  and  see  a  fellow-creature-^hl  thank  God,"  he  exclaimed,  ^a 
thought  recurs  to  my  mind  which  had  for  a  time  passed  out  of  it. 
Mj  good  friend,"  he  said,  addressing  old  M'Loughtin,  *<will  you 
bring  Mary  in,  if  she  is  able  to  come — say  I  request  to  see  her  here.* 

"  We  will  go  now,  then,"  said  the  eldest,  "  you  can  want  «#  no 
longer." 

^^  You  shall  not  go,"  replied  Father  Boche,  firmly,  "if  y<m  are  men, 
stay — or,  if  cowards,  who  are  afraid  to  look  into  the  depths  of  your 
own  dark  designs,  you  will  and  may  go-— we  want  you  not."  This 
language  perplexed  them,  but  they  stood  as  before,  and  moved  not. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mary  came  in,  leaning  on  her  father^s  arm ;  but, 
ahl  what  a  change  from  the  elegant  outline,  and  clear  healthy  cheek — 
from  the  red  plump  lips,  and  dark  mellow  eyes,  which  carried  fasci- 
nation in  every  glance,  and  grace  in  every  motion  !  Sweet,  and 
beautiful,  and  interesting,  she  still  unquestionably  was,  but  her  pale 
cheek,  languid  eye,  and  low  tremulous  voice,  told  a  tale,  which,  when 
the  cause  of  it  was  reflected  on,  had  Uterally  scorched  up  out  of  her 
brothers'  hearts  every  remaining  vestige  of  humanity. 

"  Mary,"  said  the  priest,  *'  we  have  requested  your  presence,  my 
child,  for  a  most  important  purpose — and,  in  conmiunicating  that 
purpose  to  you,  we  indeed  give  the  strongest  proof  of  our  confidence 
in  your  firmness  and  good  sense — ^nay,  I  will  add,  in  the  truth  and 
fervour  of  your  dependence  on  the  sustaining  power  of  religion.'' 

<'  In  my  own  strength  or  discretion  I  will  never  depend  more,^  shO 
replied,  sighing  deeply. 

**  You  must  exert  great  courage  and  firmness  now,  then,"  rejoined 
Father  Boche ;  ''in  the  first  place,  you  are  about  to  have  a  disclosure 
made  which  will  be  apt  to  shock  you  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  it  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  your  knowing  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  dreadful  consequences  from  ensuing  upon  it,  that 
forces  us  to  make  you  cognizant  of  it  at  alL" 

''I  trust  I  shall  endeavour  at  least  to  bear  it,"  she  returned;  ^t 
am  not  strong,  and  I  do  not  think  that  too  nrach  preparation  will  add 
to  my  strength." 

*'  I  agree  with  you,  my  child,"  iaid  Father  Boche,  ''  and  h&ve  only 
made  such  as  I  deemed  indispensably  necessary.  The  fact  then  ii, 
tty  poor  girl,  th&t  your  l^olhfvv  meditate  violence  sgaitist  that  most 
base  iMid  wicked  person  who—" 
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"  I  know,  8ir,  the  person  to  whom  you  allude ;  but  I  will  thank 
you,  if  you  caa  avoid  it,  not  to  nune  him." 

"I  hftve  no  such  intention,"  replied  the  good  man,  "but  bftd  and 
profligate  aa  he  is,  it  ia  still  worse  that  your  three  brotliers  ahonU 
propose  such  violence." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  violence — of  course  violence  of  anj 
description  is  beneath  them.     Surely,  John,  you  would  not  stoop — " 

She  looked  at  them  as  she  spoke,  and,  as  before,  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  meaning  of  the  cold  and  deadly  smile  which  lay  upon  their 
lips,  and  contrasted  so  strongly  and  strangely  with  their  kindling  eyes. 

"  What  fearful  expression  is  this,"  she  asked,  with  evident  terror 
and  trepidation ;  "  my  dear  brothers,  what  does  this  mean  ? — that  is, 
if  you  be  my  brothen,  for  I  can  scarcely  recognize  yon — >what  is  it, 
in  the  name  of  heaven  ?" 

The  brothers  looked  at  her,  but  spoke  not  nor  moved. 

"  They  have  taken  an  oath,  Mary,  to  wipe  out  your  shame  in  his 
bloodi"  added  the  prieet. 

She  immediately  rose  up  without  aid,  and  approached  them.  "Thia 
is  not  true,  my  dear  brothers,"  said  she,  "  this  cannot  be  true — deny 
it  for  your  sister," 

"  We  cannot  deny  it,  Moiy,"  said  John,  "  for  it  it  true,  and  must 
be  done — our  vengeance  is  ripe,  hot,  burning,  and  will  wait  no 
longer." 

"  John,"  said  she  calmly,  "  recollect '  vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  I  will  repay  it.'  " 

"  I  told  them  so,"  said  their  father,  "but  I  receive  no  attention  at 
their  hands." 

"  Vengeance  is  ovrt,"  aaii  John,  in  a  deeper  and  more  determined 
voice  than  he  had  ever  uttered,  "vengeance  is  ours,  and  we  shall 
repay  iu" 

The  others  repeated  his  words  as  before. 

"  Obstinate  and  unhappy  young  men,"  said  the  priest,  "you  know 
not,  or  you  forget,  that  this  is  blasphemy." 

"  This,  my  dear  sir,"  observed  their  sister,  getting  still  more  deadly 
pole  than  before,  "is  not  blasphemy,  it  is  insanity — my  three  brothen 
hat  is  iL    Believe  me,  John,"  said  she,  recovering  her- 
y  it  is  so." 

ere   insane,  Mary,"  replied  her  brother  calmly,  "our 
go  for  nothing." 

not  a  dreadful  thing,"  she  continued,  "  that  I  should  be 
an  alternative." 
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of  Bryan  ;  aad  as  they  peaiteoiljr  emfaneed  lier»  they  retracted  their 
awful  oath,  and  promised  never  again  to  think  of  violenco^  leireage* 
93:  hloodshed* 

Xhus  did  the  force  and  purity  of  domeBtic  affisetion  charm  back 
^ita  their  hearts  the  very  q)irit  which  ita  own  excess  had  before 
d;i^yen  out  of  it ;  and  thua  it  is  that  many  a  triun^kh  over  crime  ia 
won  by  the  tenderness  and  strength  of  that  affection,  when  neither 
fea8on>  nor  religion,  aor  any  other  principle  that  we  axe  acquainted 
with,  oan  succeed  in  leading  captive  the  fiearful  purposes  of  resents 
ment  and  revenge. 

"  Now,"  said  Father  Roche,  **  we  have  still  a  duty  to  perform,  and 
that  is,  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  dark  and  deadljr 
crime,  and  the  woful  sorrow,  which,  by  his  grace  and  mercy,  he  haa 
adverted  from  this  family ;  and  I  think  we  may  take  this  blessing— 
for  such  surely  it  is — as  an  earnest  hope  that  the  same  Divine  hand,^ 
which  has  put  aside  this  impending  calamity  from  us,  may,  and  will, 
in  hia  own  good  time,  remove  the  other  afflictions  which  the  enmity 
^^xd  wickedness  of  evil  hearts,  and  evil  councils  have  brought  upon 
us ;  but  especially  let  us  kneel  and  return  thanks  for  the  great  and 
happy  change  which,  through  the  humility  and  affection  of  one  of  us 
I^  been  wrought  upon  the  rest. 

*'  He  then  knelt  down,  and  on  this  occasion  the  iron  sinews  of  tiieae 
young  men  became  soft,  and  were  bent  in  remorse,  sorrow,  and  r^ieik- 
tanoe.  The  pious  priest  prayed  fervently  and  humbly,  and  as  his  tears 
fell  fJMt  in  the  trusting  sincerity  of  his  heart,  aad  the  meek  earaest- 
nosaof  his  spirit,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  those  of  his  little 
flock  accompanied  him.  The  brothers  wept  bitterly,  for  the  rocky 
heart  of  each  had  been  touched,  and  religion  completed  the  triumph 
which  affection  had  begun. 

Such  had  been  the  situation  of  this  family  on  the  day  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Easel,  who  could  not,  of  course,  have  had  any  means  of  be^ 
coming  acquainted  with  them,  but  aa  we  felt  that  the  incidents  were 
necessary  to  give  fulness  to  his  narrative,  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
introduce  them  here,  where  a  knowledge  of  them  was  so  necessary, 
We  now  allow  Mr.  Easel  himself  to  resume  his  narrative. 

**  This  venerable  pastor,"  continues  Mr.  Easel,  '^  is  a  thin  pak  man, 
but,  evidently,  in  consequence  of  temperance  and  moderation  in  his 
l^eneral  habits  of  living,  a  healthy  one.  He  cannot  be  less  than 
seventy,  but  the  singular  clearness  of  his  complexion,  and  the  steady 
^ustre  of  his  grey  eye,  lead  you  to  suppose  that  he  is  scarcely  that, 
e  is  tall  and  without  stoop,  and,  from  the  intellectual  charactw  of 
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hk  high  and  benevolent  forehead,  added  to  the  mildneee  of  hk  other 
featnree,  and  his  whole  face,  he  presented,  I  must  saji  a  very  striking 
oombination  of  dignity  and  meekness.  His  dress  is  plaini  and  nothing 
ean  be  more  fine  and  impressive  than  t^ie  contrast  between  his  simple 
black  apparel,  and  the  long  flowing  snow-white  hair  which  faUa  over 
it.  His  holy  seal  as  a  Christian  minister,  unobscured  by  secular 
feelings^  or  an  nnbecoming  participation  in  the  angry  tomoib  of 
political  life,  possessed  all  the  simple  beauty  of  pure  and  primitive^ 
pie^.  Father  Roche  received  his  education  on  the  Continent  in 
several  parts  of  which  he  has  held  ecclesiastical  appointoMats,  ooie 
being  the  Presidency  of  an  Irish  College.  He  consequently  speaks 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  continental  languages;  but  so  utterly  £ree 
firmn  diipli^,  and  so  simple  are  his  manners,  that  you  would  not  on  a 
first  interview,  no^  nor  on  a  second,  ever  suppose  the  man  to  be  what 
be  is— A  most  accomplished  scholar  and  a  divine.  In  one  things  how- 
ever, you  never  could  be  mistaken^— that  his  manners  with  aU  dieir 
simplicity  are  those  of  a  gentleman,  possessing  as  they  do  aU  the 
ease»  and  when  he  chooses  the  elegance  of  a  man  who  has  moved  in 
high  and  polished  society.  He  has  only  been  a  few  years  in  Ireland- 
After  a  glass  of  wine,  and  some  desultory  conversation  touehing 
public  events,  and  the  state  of  this  unfortunate  and  unsettled  coantry» 
upon  aU  of  which  he  spoke  with  singular  good  temper  and  modera- 
tion, we  went  to  see  the  manufactory,  now  that  I  had  recovered  from 
my  fatigue.  This  building  is  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
honscy  and  as  we  were  on  our  way  there,  it  so  happened  that  he  and 
I  found  ourselves  together,  and  at  some  distance  from  M^Lovghlin 
and  his  sons. 

^  *  Yon  were  introduced,  sir,'  said  he,  *to  me  as  Mr.  EaseL' 

« I  bowed. 

*'  ^I  am  not  inquisitive,'  he  added  with  a  smile,  ^because  in  this 
case  I  do  not  find  it  necessary ;  but  I  am  candid.' 

^  I  began  to  feel  slightly  uneasy,  so  I  only  bowed  again»  but  could 
say  nothing. 

*«  <  I  have  met  you  on  the  continent.' 

*' '  It  is  quite  possible^'  I  replied ;  *  I  have  been  there.' 

^^He  laid  his  finger  on  my  shoidder,  and  added  still  with  a  gentle 
and  significant  smile, '  I  am  ia  possession  of  your  secret,  and  I  say 
so,  to  take  you,  merely  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  out  of  a  false,  and 
myself  out  of  a  somewhat  painful  position.  It  would  be  embarrassing 
to  me,  for  instance,  to  meet  and  treat  you  as  that  which  you  are  not, 
knowing  as  I  do  what  you  are ;  and  it  will  relieve  you  firom  the 
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difficulty  of  sustaining  a  part  that  is  not  jour  own,  at  least  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.' 

**  *  I  certainly  perceive,'  I  replied,  *  that  you  are  in  possession  of 
ihstf  which  in  this  country,  I  thought  known  only  to  myself  and 
another.' 

**  *  Your  secret,'  he  said  emphatically,  *  shall  be  inviolaMe.' 

'*  *  I  feel  it,  my  good  sir,'  I  replied ;  *  and  now,  let  me  ask,  on 
what  part  of  the  continent  did  we  meet  P 

''Let  it  suffice  to  say  here,  that  he  brought  himself  distinctly 
to  my  memory,  through  the  medium  of  a  very  kind  office  performed 
for  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  at  the  time,  stood  in  circumstances  not 
only  of  difficulty,  but  of  considerable  personal  danger. 

**  Having  viewed  the  manufactory  which  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty 
in  this  immediate  locality,  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  when 
four  men,  evidently  strangers,  and  each  remarkable  for  that  hardened 
and  insolent  look  which  begets  suspicion  at  a  glance,  now  entered  the 
concern  with  an  air  of  ruffian  authority,  and  with  all  the  offensive 
forms  of  which  the  law  is  capable,  laid  on  an  execution,  to  the 
amount  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds. 

**  Old  M'Loughlin  received  the  intelligence,  and  witnessed  th^ 
proceedings,  with  a  smile,  in  which  there  was  something  that  struck 
me  as  being  peculiarly  manly  and  independent. 

^  *  This,'  said  he, '  although  coming  from  a  quarter  that  I  deemed 
Uk  be  friendly,  is  the  heaviest  blow,  connected  with  our  business,  that 
we  have  received  yet.  Still,  gentlemen,'  he  proceeded  addressing' 
Father  Roche  and  myself,  *  I  trust  it  won't  signify — a  mere  passing 
embarrassment.  This  manufactory,  as  yon  may  perceive,  complete 
through  all  its  machinery,  which  is  of  the  very  best  and  costliest  de* 
scription,  together  with  the  property  in  it,  is  worth  five  times  the 
amount  of  the  execution.' 

'^  *'  Yes,  but  you  forget,'  replied  the  leading  ruffian,  '  that  property 
under  an  execution  isn't  to  be  judged  by  its  real  value.  In  general 
it  dosn't  bring  one*tenth,  no,  nor  one-fifteenth  of  its  true  value,  when 
auctioned  out,  as  it  will  be,  under  a  writ.' 

**  *  Ajf  by  Japers,'  said  another  of  them,  '  an'  what's  better  still, 
you  foiget  that  your  Lease  is  expired,  and  that  Lord  Cumber  has 
sent  over  word  for  you  not  to  get  a  renewal — ^nor  Harman 
either.' 

'*  *  Is  this  true  ?'  I  inquired  of  Father  Roche ;  *  do  you  imagine  it 
to  be  possible  P 

**  *  That  fellow  is  a  bad  authority  for  anything,'  he  replied,  *  but  I 
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fear  that,  in  this  point,   he  is  too  correct.      However,  let  as  ask 
M'Loughlin  himself,  who,  certainlj,  has  the  best  right  to  know/ 

'^  This  I  resolved  on,  not  because  I  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  which 
70U  know  I  had  from  M'Clutchy  himself,  but  that  I  might  ascertain 
that  gentleman's  mode  of  transacting  business,  and  his  fairness 
towards  Lord  Cumber's  tenants. 

« <  What  this  man  sajs,  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  surely  cannot  be  possible 
— does  he  mean  to  assert  that  Lord  Cumber  refuses  to  renew  your 
lease,  although  he  must  be  aware  that  you  have  expended  in  the 
erection  of  this  fine  manufactory  a  sum  not  less,  I  should  suppose, 
than  five  or  six  thousand  pounds.' 

^' '  Seven  thousand,  six  hundred,'  replied  the  old  man,  setting  me 
right,  *  nearly  four  thousand  between  Harman  and  us.' 

*' '  But  he  does  not  refuse  to  renew  your  Leases  certainly  ?' 

** '  No,'  said  M'Loughlin,  *  I  cannot  say  that  he  does ;  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  anything  like  a  distinct  reply  from  him  on  the 
subject;  and,  as  far  as  reports  go,  they  are  certainly  not  in  our 
favour.  We  have  written  to  Lord  Cumber  himself,  and  the  oaly 
reply  we  could  obtain  was,  that  he  had  placed  the  whole  matter  in 
the  hands  of  M'Ciutcfay,  in  whose  justice  and  integrity,  he  said,  he 
h^id  the  highest  confidence,  and  that,  consequently,  we  must  abide  by 
his  decision.  My  own  impression  is,  that  he  is  determined  to  ruin 
us»  which  he  certainly  will,  should  he  refuse  us  a  renewal.' 

*' '  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,'  said  the  eldest  son,  '  nor  that 
his  management  of  the  estate  and  his  general  administration  of 
justice  are  wofuUy  one-sided.' 

«  <  I  don't  choose  to  hear  Mr.  M'Clutchy  abused,'  said  the  leading 
fellow,  who,  in  truih,  was  one  of  his  blood-hounds,  as  were  all  the 
rest^  with  one  exception  only, '  nor  I  won't  hear  him  abused.  You 
wouldn't  have  him  show  the  same  favour  to  Papists  that  he  would 
show  to  good  honest  Protestants,  that  are  staunch  and  loyal  to 
Church  and  state — ^by  Japers  that  would  be  nice  work  I  Do  you 
tbiiA  a  man's  not  to  show  favour  to  his  own  side,  either  as  a  magis- 
trate or  agent — eh  ? — ^faith  that's  good !' 

*' '  And  I'll  tell  you  more,'  said  another  of  them,  addressing  John 
M'XiOnghlin,  'do  yon  think,  that  if  he  dared  to  put  Papishes  on 
a  level  with  us,  that  we'd  suffer  it  ?  By  Gog  you're  out  if  you  do— 
we  know  a  horse  of  another  colour,  my  buck.' 

, '"  To  whom  do  you  address  such  insolent  language  as  this  ?'  asked 
the  young  man ;  '  you  are  here  in  execution  of  your  duty,  and  you 
had  better  confine  yourself  to  that.' 
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it  i  f  0  you,  my  buck,  I  address  it,  and  to  any  Papish  that  dosn^ 
like  it — and  if  I'm  here  to  discharge  my  duty  111  discharge  it,'  and  he 
shook  his  head  with  insolence  as  he  spoke;  an'  what'b  more,  I'm 
afeard  of  no  man — and  I'll  discharge  my  duty  as  I  like  thaf  s  another 
thing — as  I  like  to  discharge  it.  Ha!  d — ^me,  Fm  not  to  be  pat 
down  by  a  parcel  of  Priests  and  Papishes,  if  they  were  ten  tunes  as 
bad  as  they  are.' 

« <  You  are  a  low  ruffian,'  replied  the  young  man, '  far  betteath  my 
resentment  or  notice;  and  it  is  precisely  such  soonndMls  as  j^ 
ignorant  and  brutal,  who  bring  shame  and  infamy  upon  religion 
itself,  and  are  a  multiplied  curse  to  the  country.' 

**  *  Yery  well,  my  buck,'  persisted  this  ferocious  bigot,  *  may  \m  As 
day  will  come  when  we'll  make  yon  remember  this  tndson,  and 
swally  it  too.  How  would  you  like  to  get  a  touch  of  the  wreckers, 
my  buck?^-an'  by  Japers,  take  care  that  your  not  in  for  a  lick. 
A  Lease !  d— me  bnt  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  give  the  like  o*  yo« 
•  lease !  None  o'  your  sort,  my  buck,  will  get  that  tneki  so  long  as 
loyal  M^Clutchy's  on  the  property." 

'<  Father  Boche  having  taken  the  young  man's  arm,  led  him  away ; 
wishing  to  avoid  any  further  altercation  with  such  persons,  and 
immediately  afterwards  they  set  about  completing  an  inventory  of  at 
the  property,  machinery,  dfc,  in  the  establishment. 

'<<  There  was  one  expression  used  by  that  man,'  I  observed,  when 
we  got  out  again  upon  the  Castle  Cumber  road, '  which  I  do  not  pro* 
perly  understand ;  it  was,  *  how  would  yon  Uke  to  get  a  touch  of  the 
wreckers  f ' 

'*<The  wreckers,  sir,'  replied  old  M>Longhlin,  <  are  a  set  of  men 
such  as  that  fellow  we  have  just  been  speaking  to,  brimfuU  of  venom 
adb  hatred  against  Catholics  and  their  religion.  Their  creed  consists 
of  two  principles,  one  of  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  is,  hatred 
of  us,  the  other  is  a  blind  attachment  to  the  Orange  system*  These 
two  combined,  Constitute  a  loyalist  of  the  present  day ;  and,  witli 
such  impressions  operating  upon  a  large  mass  of  inen  like  the  fellow 
inside,  who  belong  to  an  ascendant  party,  and  are  permitted  to  carry 
arms  and  ammunition  wherever  they  like,  either  to  search  your  house 
or  mine,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
country  should  be  as  it  is ;  bnt  it  i$  surprising,  that  exposed  as  we 
are  to  such  men,  without  adequate  protection,  we  shoald  possess  any 
attachment  at  all  to  the  throne  and  constitution  of  these  realms ;  or 
to  a  government  which  not  only  suffers  such  a  state  of  things  to 
to  exist,  but  either  connives  at  or  encourages  it     For  instance,  it 
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was  the  exhibition  of  such  principles  as  you  have  heard  that  man 
avow,  that  got  him  and  those  who  accompany  him,  their  appoint- 
ments;  for,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  there  is  no  such  successful 
recommendation  as  this  violent  party-spirit,  even  to  situations  of  the 
very  lowest  class.  The  highest  are  generally  held  by  Orangemen, 
and  it  is  attachment  to  their  system  that  constitutes  the  only  passport 
now  a  days  to  every  office  in  the  country,  from  the  secretary  to  the 
scavenger.' 

**  This,  I  fear,  is  rather  an  over  true  account  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  portion  of  Ireland  from  which  I  write ;  but,  whilst  I  admit 
this,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  faults  are  all  on  one  side.  There 
aaLMpindices  equally  ferocious,  and  quite  as  senseless  and  ignorant* 
on.'|he  part  of  the  Boman  Catholic  party,  prejudices  resulting  some- 
times from  education,  and  sometimes  from  want  of  it ;  but,  which 
certainly  contribute  their  full  share  to  the  almost  disorganized  state 
of  society  by  which  I  am  surrounded." 

From  the  same  to  the  aame^  in  continuation. 

''May  10,  18—.  My  dear  Spinageberd — Feeling,  as  I  did, 
exceedingly  anxious  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  true 
principles  of  the  Orange  institutions,  which  have  spread  themselves 
so  rapidly  over  the  country,  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you  that  I  left 
nothing  that  was  fair  and  honourable  undone,  on  my  part,  to  accom- 
plish that  object;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ascertain  whether  their 
private  principles,  as  a  political  body,  harmonize  with  their  public 
practices.  It  is  but  fair  to  render  justice  to  every  party ;  and,  con- 
sequently, it  is  only  right  and  equitable  to  enquire  whether  the 
violent  outrages  committed  by  the  low  and  ignorant  men,  who  belong 
to  their  body,  are  defensible  by  the  regulations  which  are  laid  do^n 
for  their  guidance. 

''  On  looking  over  the  general  declaration  of  the  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution, one  is  certainly  struck  by  the  fairness,  and  liberality,  and 
moderation,  joined  to  a  becoming  avowal  of  attachment  to  the  Protes- 
tant religion  and  the  throne,  which  it  breathes.  Here,  however,  it 
is,  verbatim  et  litereUimy  in  its  authentic  shape,  with  all  that  is  good 
or  evil  in  it  laid  clearly  before  you.  I  deem  it  right,  however,  to 
preface  it  by  the  greater  portion  of  a  short  but  significant  report,  to 
which  are  prefixed  the  following  memorable  names : — 

'*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  Ireland,  November 
20,  1798.  Present: — Thomas  Vemer,  Grand  Master;  J.  C.  Beres* 
ford,  gi*and  secretary';  R.  C.  Smith,  jun.,  deputy  secretary;  H,  A. 
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Woodward,  J.  9.  Roiihfort,  T.  F.  Knipe,  Samuel  Montgoitiety, 
Harding  Oiffkrd,  WilHam  Richatdson,  John  Fisher,  William  Goilbetfty 
W.  G.  Galway,  Francis  Qregory.  Hanting  Giffltfd,  Imd  8.  M«ni* 
gomerf,  Esqrs^  reported  as  follows : 

*'  *  Haying  been  honoured  bj  the  Grand  Lodge  with  instructions 
to  revise  and  select  a  proper  system  of  mles,  for  the  government  of 
Orange  Lodges,  we  beg  leaye  to  make  a  report  of  onr  j^ogress* 

**  *  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  saj,  that  in  onr  dutj  tipon  this 
t)cca8ion,  we  received  the  greatest  assistance  from  the  experience  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  L:«latid,  and  his  Deputy  Grand  Gtooreti^,  whb 
did  us  the  honour  of  imparting  to  us  their  sentimeiKtSb 

**  *  Encouraged  by  their  help^  we  have  ventured  rearf  mateiJilly  lo 
alter  the  shape  of  the  confused  system  which  was  referred  to  us,  pre- 
serving the  spirit;  and,  as  much  as  possible^  the  original  words^ 
except  where  we  had  to  encounter  gross  violatioiis  of  langihige  and 
grammar* 

"'The  general  plan  of  our  proceeding  has  been  this,  we  have 
thrown  what  are,  in  our  opiniou,  very  iinproperly  called  the  six  first 
general  rules,  into  one  plain  short  declaration  <if  the  saitibienlB  of 
the  body. 

**  *  Next  in  order  we  have  ^ven  the  qualffl^Ations  of  im  Orange- 
man selected  from  the  Antrim  regulations,  and  the  luther,  as  ft 
breathes  a  spirit  of  piety  which  cannot  be  too  generally  dflhksed 
throughout  an  institution,  wha9e  chief  objed^  whatever  potitieal  shape 
it  may  assume,  U  to  preserve  the  Proiestani  religiim.        *        * 

*<8ami7bl  Mohtoohubt, 

<<HxilBlr  Gll^AED. 

••Not.  20,  17W/** 

OSimAIi  DSCXAKATION   OF  THB   OBJXCTS  OF  THS   OBAHefe 

IHSTITUTXOH. 

^'We  associate,  to  the  utmost  of  our  poweri  to  support  and 
defend  his  Migesty  King  Gteorge  the  Third,  the  constitution,  and  the 
laws  of  this  country,  and  the  succession  to  the  Throile,  in  his 
Majesty's  illustrious  house,  being  Protestants ;  for  the  defence  of  our 
persons  and  properties;  and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  country: 
oimI,  for  these  purposes^  we  will  be  at  aU  times  ready  to  assist  the 
ehfii  and  military  powers  in  the  just  and  iawfid  discharge  of  their 
duty.  We  also  associate  in  honour  of  IQng  William  the  Third, 
Prince  of  Orange^  whose  name  we  bear,  as  supporters  of  his  giorious 
memory,  and  the  true  religion  by  him  completely  established  in  these 
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kingdoiiM.  And  in  order  to  prove  o^  gratitude  and  affection  for  hia 
aamOi  we  will  annnaUy  celebrate  the  victory  over  James  at  the 
Boyne,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  0.  &>  in  every  year,  which  day 
shall  be  our  grand  £ra  for  ever. 

'^'We  further  declare  tha^  we  are  exclusively  a  Protestant 
Association;  yet»  detesting  M  we  do,  any  intolerant  spirit,  we 
solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other,  thai  we  will  not  persecui^ 
itffurtf  or  ypbraid  atiy  person  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions^ 

FaOVIDXB  THB  SAMS  BE  SOT  HOSTXLB   TO  THS    STATS  ;  but  that  We 

will,  qu  the  contrary,  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  every  loyal  subject^ 
of  every  religious  description,  in  protecting  him  from  violence 
sad  opprefsion.' 

Qualifications  requisite  for  an  Orangeman. 

*'  *  He  should  have  a  sincere  love  and  yeneration  for  his  Almighty 
Maker,  productive  of  those  lively  and  happy  fruits,  righteousness  and 
obedience  to  his  commands,  a  firm  and  steadfast  faith  in  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  convinced  that  he  is  the  only  mediator  between  a 
sinful  creature  and  an  offended  Creator— without  these  he  cannot  be 
a  Christian;  of  a  humane  and  compassionate  disposition,  and  a  cour- 
teous and  afBEible  behaviour*  He  should  be  an  utter  enemy  to  savage 
l^rutality  and  unchristian  cruelty ;  a  lover  of  society  and  improving 
company;  and  have  a  laudable  regard  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  propagate  its  precepts ;  xealous  iA  promoting 
the  honour,  hi^ppiness,  and  prosperity  of  his  king  and  country; 
heartily  desirous  of  victory  and  success  in  those  pursuits,  yet  con- 
vinced and  assured  that  Grod  alone  can  grant  them.  He  should  have 
a  hatred  of  cursing  and  swearing,  and  taking  the  name  of  God 
in  vain,  (a  shameful  practice)  and  he  should  use  all  opportunities  of 
discouraging  it  among  his  brethren.  Wisdom  and  prudence  should 
guide  his  actions — ^honesty  and  int^pnty  direct  his  conduct— and  the 
honour  and  glory  of  his  king  and  country  be  the  motives  of  his 
eVKkiavQurs ;  lastly,  he  should  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  a  reli* 
gious  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and,  also»  to  temperance  and 
^briety. 

Obligation  of  an  Orangeman. 

<%  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear,  of  my  own  free  will 
and  accord,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  support  and 
defend  the  present  king,  George  III^  his  heirs  and  successors,  so 
long  as  bo  or  they  support  Protestant  ascendancy,  the  constitution, 
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and  laws  of  tlieae  kingdomB;  and  tiiat  I  wHl  ever  hold  sacred  the 
name  of  our  glorious  deliverer,  William  III^  Prince  of  Orange;  and 
I  do  further  swear,  that  I  am  not^  nor  ever  was,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
or  Pi^iist;  that  I  was  not,  am  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  United  Irish- 
linan,  and  that  I  never  took  the  oath  of  secrecy  to  that,  or  anj  other 
treasonable  society;  and  I  do  further  swear,  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  Grod,  that  I  wiU  always  conceal,  and  never  will  reveal, 
either  part  or  parts  of  what  is  now  to  be  privately  communicated  to 
m^  ontil  I  shall  be  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  Orange  institution;  that  I  will  neitheir  write  it,  nor  indite  it, 
stanp^  stain,  or  engrave  it,  nor  cause  it  so  to  be  done,  on  paper, 
parchment,  leaf,  bark,  stick,  stone,  or  anything,  so  that  it  may  be 
kaown;  and  I  do  further  swear,  that  I  have  not,  to  n^  knoirledge 
or  belief,  been  proposed  and  rejected  in,  or  expelled  from  any  other 
Orange  lodge ;  and  that  I  now  become  an  Orangeman  withovt  fear, 
bribery,  or  corruption, 

**S0  HELP  ME  GOD.» 

Secret  Ariielee. 

**  Ist*  That  we  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King 
Creorge  IIL,  his  heirs  and  successors,  so  long  as  he  or  they  support- 
the  Protestant  ascendancy;  and  that  we  will  faithfully  support  and 
maintain  the  laws  and  constitution  of  these  kingdoms. 

**  2nd.  That  we  will  be  tme  to  all  Orangemen  in  all  just  actions; 
neither  wronging  one,  nor  seeing  him  wronged  to  our  knowledge^ 
without  acquainting  him  thereof. 

^.^rd.  That  we  are  not  to  see  a  brother  offended  for  sixpenee  or 
one  sliiHing,  or  more,  if  convenient,  which  must  be  returned  next 
meeting,  if  possible. 

''4th.  We  must  not  give  the  first  assault  to  any  person  whatever; 
thai  may  bring  a  brother  into  trouble. 

''6th.  We  are  not  to  carry  away  money,  goods,  or  anything  &oia 
any  person  whatever,  except  arms  and  ammuniticm,  and  those  only 
from  an  enemy. 

"6th.  We  are  to  appear  in  ten  hours  warning,  or  whatever  time. is 
required,  if  possible,  (provided  it  is  not  hurtful  to  ourselves  or 
families,  and  that  we  are  served  with  a  lawful  summons  from  the 
master,)  otherwise  we  are  fined  as  the  company  think  proper. 

''7th.  No  man  can  be  made  an  Orangeman  without  the  unammoos 
approbation  of  the  body. 

"Sth.  An  Orangeman  is  to  keep  a  brother's  secrets  as  his  own, 
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onkfiB  in  case  of  murder,  ti^asoii,  and  perjurj;  and  that  of  liis'  own 

free  wiU. 

'^9th.  No  Roman  Ostholic  can  be  admitted  on  any  aocoont. ' 

^  lOth.  Any  Orangeman  who  acts  oontrary  to  tfaete  rnlea,  idttll  be 

expelled,  and  the  same  reported  to  all  the  lodges  in  the  kingdom  andr 

elsewhere. 

"GOD  SAVE  THE  KING." 

'^Among  the  foregoing  Secret  Articles  are  the  following^  wfaidb,  bj 
the  way,  are  pretty  significant,  when  properly  understood  :-^  - 

*^  *4th.  We  most  not  give  the  first  assault  to  any  person  whatever? 
that  migfat  bring  a  brother  into  trouble.' 

*^  ^5th*  We  are  not  to  cany  away  money 9  goods^  or  anything^  £pobi 
any  person  whatever,  except  amu  cmd  ammunition^  and  those  only 
froiai  wk  enemy  * 

"  *6th.  We  are  to  appear  in  ten  hours'  warning,  or  whatever  titne 
is  reqtdred,  if  possible^  (provided  it  is  not  hurtful  to  ourselves  or 
families,  and  that  we  are  served  with  a  lawful  smnmons  from  the 
master),  otherwise  we  are  fined  as  the  eaittpany  think  proper.' " 

The  Marksman's  obligation  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  same  de- 
8oripti<m  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and  snoeessok^  ad  losg 
as  he  or  they  maintain  the  Protestant  ascendan^,  Sn^&o^  tog^her. 
with  such  other  obligations  of  secrecy  ss  are  to  be  foend  either  i» 
Oimage  or  Ribbon  lodges,  with  very  slight  difference  in  Iheirrfbrm 
aad  e^nression. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  I  first  call  your  alitention  to  diat 
portion  which  is  headed,  'Qualifications  necessary  for  an  Orange- 
man ;'  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  difficulty 
almost  impossible,  to  find  in  any  organized  society,  whether  open  or 
seocet,  a  more  admirable  code  of  qualifications  for  such  as  may  be 
anxious  to  enrol  themselves  amongst  its  members.  And  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  had  the  other  portions  of  it  been  conceived  and  acted  on 
in  the  same  spirit,  Orangeism  would  have  become  a  very  difierent 
system  from  that  which,  under  its  name,  now  influences  the  prin- 
ciples, and  inflames  the  passions  of  the  lower  classes  of  Protestants, 
and  stimulates  them,  too  frequently,  to  violence,  and  outrage,  and 
persecution  itself,  under  a  conviction  that  they  are  only  discharging 
their  duties  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  its  obligations.  These  obli<- 
gations,  however,  admirable  as  they  are  and  ably  drawn  up,  possess 
neither  power  nor  influence  in  the  system,  being  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  abstract  series  of  religious  and  moral  duties  reeom- 
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mtmdtd  to  pTftcttoe,  bat  atript  of  a|t;  forte  t£  obUgMkm  that  slight 
imprwa  them  cm  the  bekrt  and  principleB.  Tluur  are  not  embfNlied 
at  all  in  lbs  code  in  i/ay  abape  or  fwia  tiut  lyjgM  tooob  ♦■J'ft  oati- 
■eiflaOB  or  r^nlate  the  condocW  bat,  on  the  contrary,  atttti  tbera  aa 
«  thing  to  look  at  an4  admii^  but  not  as  *  mattar  of  du^.  If  tb«j 
bad  been  even  drawn  up  aa  a  aoiemn  dadaiatioD,  aasertin^  on  tba 
part  of  tb4  n^wlj-made  Bismb9r>  n  oonnciion  that  aOict  obaerranoa 
of  their  prec^tU  waa  an  indiqteaaaUe  and  neciowaiy  part  of  hia  oUi- 
gationsi  w  an  Orangemant  they  might  hare  been  prodaedve  of  good 
effect,  and  raiaad  the  practioea  of  the  iaatitatioii  fimm  many  «f  the 
iom  and  gross  atrocities  which  disgraced  it.  I  oannot  d^y,  how- 
ever, that  Orangeiam,  with  all  its  crimes  and  oatcage>^  has  rendered 
vary  important  sarrioei  to  the  political  Frotwtanrinn  of  the  ooantiy. 
In  &o^  it  w«B  prodooed  at  the  period  of  iu  formation  by  the  abnost 
nUer  abeence  of  spiritnal  religicm  in  the  Established  Church.  Soma 
principle  was  iieoeeeary  to  keep  Protestantism  from  falling  to  pieces 
and,  f»  a  ggvd  vne  co^  not  b«  found  iq  a  chnreb  which  is,  at  tfaiq 
mopieat,  one  mtW  of  sordid  and  selfish  secqlari^,*  there  was  no- 
thing lefi  for  it  fo^  ^  <KUQbin»ti«m  aueh  as  this.  Indeed,  yon  coold 
form  no  conception  of  the  st«te  of  the  ProttflmU  CkurvM  here, 
ewm  while  I  write,  pdtbongh  yp^  might  forsi  a  vety  goigeoos  one 
of  (it  ^ttfilUhmtU.  The  tmlh  is,  she  is  oU  I 
tfp  pbnrch;  aod  is,  to  quote  Swifts cd^brated  simile.— 


"  TTiere  was  no  purifying  or  restraining  "ftmet  in  the  Establish- 
ment to  modify,  improve,  or  elevate  the  principles  of  Orangetsm  at 
aU.  And  what  has  been  the  coneequence?  Why,  that  in  attempting 
to  infnse  ber  spirit  into  the  new  system,  she  was  overmatched  her- 
self, and  instead  of  making  Orangeism  Christian,  the  institution  has 
made  her  Orange.  This  is  fact.  The  only  thing  we  have  here  now 
in  the  shape  of  a  church  b  the  Orange  system,  for  If  you  take  that 
away  what  remains  ? 

um.^.  •"- ^lar  Spinageberd,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  no 

liout  their  causes.     In   this  countiy  nobody  ever 

ring  the  Established  Church  from  pure  and  pious 

ich  a  church  piety  may  be  corrupted,  but  it  is  scl- 

No,  the  description  of  persons  who  now  enter  Ihc 

rememtjer  that  Uiis,  and  klmosl  erarytbuig  that  raferf  to  Uie 
It,  is  fuppoKd  to  hare  been  written  abwit  forlf  j-eai*  afo. 


Chnroh  life  the  younger  1608  bf  our  nobilitjr  aild  geiHty,  of  <mt 
aqnifes,  our  dignitaries,  and  weBlihf  profeMional  ih^n ;  of  oni*  jild|ge«» 
generala,  our  deans,  and  onf  bis^pd.  Among  the  sons  of  mieh 
men  the  Chnrch  is  caihred  iM,  with  the  ezceplnm  of  the  ohinei, 
tod  sirloins,  aftd  other  be$e  JmnHy  all  of  which  are  devoured  hy  a 
^ufiar  class  df  Engliihmen,  named  biilhops,  Who  ard  remah-kabte 
fbr  ejccetsive  loilg  claw^  and  may  ihME-like  tMth.  lb  t^s,  h6W«> 
ever,  We  do  not  blame  ilAngland^  bnt  agree  With  Dean  Swi^  Whe 
taieried  that  in  his  day  she  nniformly  sdeeted  the  most  nnassamlngi 
learned,  and  pions  individnala  she  eonld  get  s  fitted  them  olit  as  be- 
caste  tach  etcellent  Christian  m«i»  imd  aent  them  oVet  n^lh  the 
best  intentions  imaginable,  to  instmet  the  IHsh  pe6pto  in  all 
Christian  trtifli  and  hnmiHtj.  It  so  happenedi  however^  that  as  dooii 
hs  they  had  reached  Honicu^w  Heath,  they  were  evei^  man,  wHhonl 
exce|»tion,  btopped,  stripped,  and  robbed,  by  the  gentlem^  Whd 
frequent  that  Celebrated  locdity ;  wImS  thinking  the  rbbheiy  on  %hh 
High  Church  was  ^afer  and  moie  lacratite  tiian  robbery  upon  th^ 
highway,  caiiii^  over  here  disguised  in  the  dress  of  ^kuxe  Whom  Hief 
had  robbed,  and  here  they  remained  In  theb  original  tepodty  tot 
the  rtaaindeif  of  their  lives. 

*  It  is  impossible,  ilk  fact,  that  a  ohnreh  to  de^ly  ihftcted  witii 
political  corruption,  so  shamefully  neglected  in  til  that  is  spiritual 
and  regenerative,  and  so  openly  prostituted  to  intrigue  and  atsbitiofti^ 
can  ever  work  with  that  high  and  holy  efficacy  which  should  charac^ 
terixe  her.  These>  however,  are  not  her  purposes,  nor  are  they  aimed 
at  She  exists  here  taierely  as  an  unholj  bond  between  the  political 
interests  of  the  two  countries^  maintaining  British  authoritj  by  her 
Wealth,  and  corrupting  Irish  honesty  bj  her  example.  I  have 
already  enumerated  the  class  of  persons  who  enter  her,  and  touched 
upon  the  motives  by  which  they  are  influenced.  In  large  families, 
for  instance*  if  there  happen  to  be  a  young  fellow  either  too  idle  or 
too  stupid  for  the  labour  or  duties  o^  the  other  professions,  there  is  no 
inconvenience  or  regret  felt.  No  matter-^he,  Dick,  or  Jack,  or 
Tom,  as  the  ease  may  be,  will  do  very  well  for  the  ehurek,  <  You 
will  make  a  very  gbod  parson,  Tom««M)r  a  dean— ^r  a^***- ■no^-^-hang 
it,  there  I  must  stop ;  I  was  about  to  say  bishop^  but  not  being  an 
Englishman,  you  cannot  carve  thai  dish,  Dick.  Never  mind,  you 
iean  feed  upon  a  fat  living — or  if  one  won't  do-^why,  we  must  see 
and  get  you  a  pair  of  them,  Bill.' 

**  But  this,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  is  not  alL  Ton  will  be  sur- 
pri«Bd  when  I  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  system  of  education  necessary 
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for  entering  into  orders.  No  system^  I  repeat — ^properly  so  called — 
either  Scriptural  or  EcclesiasticaL  Some  few  divinitj  lectnreB  are 
to  be  attended,  which,  in  general,  are  neither  well  attended— nor 
worth  attending — and  that,  I  belieye,  is  alL  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  getting  certificates  of  attendance  for  these  lectures  is  a  mero 
form,  as  is  the  examination  for  orders*  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
young  candidate  for  a  living  goes  into  the  church,  burthened  with 
very  little  of  that  lore  which  might  spoil  his  appetite  for  its  enjoy- 
ment ;  so  harmoniously  does  every  thing  here  work  together  for  the 
good  of  the  pastors  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

*<  I  think  I  have  shown  you  that  there  is  little  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland  that  is  likely  to  regulate  or  purify  the  spirit  of  Orangeism, 
when  coming  in  contact  with  itself.  That  it  had  little  to  gain  from 
the  church  in  a  spiritual  way,  and  that  the  church  is  not  fulfilling  the 
ends  of  her  establishment  here  in  any  sense,  is  evident  from  the 
Report  in  the  little  work  from  which  I  have  taken  these  extracts. 
In  that  passage,  it  would  appear  that  the  very  existence  of  a  church 
is  forgotten  altogether;  for  Orangeism  is  termed  'an  institution, 
whose  chief  object — ^whatever  political  shape  it  may  assume — ^is  to 
preserve  the  Protestant  religion.*  I  wiU  now,  before  I  close  this 
batch,  direct  your  attention  to  one  or  two  passages  that  prove  most 
distinctly  the  fact,  that  ^ere  stand  clear  in  the  oath  of  an  Orange- 
man, principles,  founded  on  foregone  practices  and  conclusions, 
which  never  should  have  existence  in  a  country  so  situated  as  this  is. 

**  The  Orangemen,  for  instance,  in  the  paper  headed  their  <  Greneral 
Declaration,'  say, '  We  associate  for  the  defence  of  our  persons  and 
properties,  and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  country ;  and  for  these 
purposes  we  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  tusist  the  civil  and  military 
powers  in  the  just  and  lawful  discharge  of  their  duty.' 

*'  This,  now,  is  all  very  plausible ;  but,  perhaps,  by  looking  a  little 
more  closely  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  may  be  able  to 
perceive  that  in  this  passage,  and  one  or  two  others  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, the  most  objectionable  part  of  the  system  lies  disguised — ^if  one 
can  say  disguised,  because  to  me,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  the  matter 
seems  obvious  enough.  Who,  then,  are  these  men  that  come  forward 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  profier  aid  to  the  civil  and  military 
powers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty?  A  self-constituted  body 
without  authority,  who  have  certainly  proved  themselves  to  be  brave 
men,  and  rendered  most  important  services  to  the  state,  at  a  time 
when  such  services  were,  no  doubt,  both  necessary  and  acceptable. 
The  crisis,  however,  in  which  this  aid  was  given  and  received,  being 
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but  of  brief  durationy  soon  pussed  away,  leaving  the  party  opposed  to 
government — the  rebels — broken,  punished,  flogged,  banished,  hanged ; 
in  fact,  completely  discomfited,  subdued,  and  beaten  down.  In  other 
words,  the  rebellion  of  '98  having  been  thoroughly  suppressed,  tins 
self-elected  body  of  men,  tasting  the  sweets  of  authority,  retain,  under 
different  circumstances,  those  obligations,  which,  we  admit,  the  pre- 
vious situation  of  the  country  had  rendered  necessary.  They  retain 
them  in  times  of  peace,  and  bring  into  operation  against  men  who 
were  no  longer  either  in  a  disposition  or  capacity  to  resist,  tliose 
strong  prejudices,  and  that  fierce  spirit  which  originated  in  tumult 
and  civil  war.  Why  nobody  complains  of  the  conduct  of  Orangemen, 
as  a  body,  in  '98 ;  it  is  of  their  outrages  since,  that  the  country,  and 
such  as  were  opposed  to  them,  have  a  right  to  complain. 

**  In  another  passage  the  declaration  is  still  stronger  and  more  sig- 
nificant :  *  We  further  declare,'  say  they,  *  that  we  are  exclusively 
a  Protestant  association ;  yet,  detesting  as  we  do,  any  intolerant 
spirit,  we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other,  that  we  will  not 
persecute^  injure,  nor  upbraid  any  person  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  provided  ike  same  be  not  hostile  to  the  state' 

"  That  is  to  say,  they  will  persecute,  injure,  or  upbraid  such  per- 
sons only,  whose  religious  opinions  are  hostile  to  the  state.  But, 
now,  let  me  ask  any  man  of  common  sense,  if  he  could  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  declare  on  oath,  what  religion  they  have  alluded  to,  as 
being  hostile  to  the  state  ?  There  is,  in  truth,  but  one  answer  to  be 
given — ^the  Roman  Catholic,  What  else,  then,  is  this  excessive 
loyalty  to  the  state,  but  a  clause  of  justification  for  their  own  ex- 
cesses, committed  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  religion  itself? 
Did  they  not  also  constitute  themselves  the  judges  who  were  first  to 
determine  the  nature  of. these  opinions,  and  afterwards  the  authorities 
who  should  punish  them  ?  Here  is  one  triumphant  party  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  who  have  only,  if  they  wish,  to  mark  out  a  victim,  and 
declare  his  religion  and  principles  as  hostile  to  the  state ;  and,  lo ! 
they  are  at  liberty,  by  their  own  regulations,  to  *  persecute  him  I 

"  In  the  5th  secret  article  there  occurs  the  following : — *  We  are 
not  to  carry  away  money,  goods,  or  any  thing,  from  any  person 
whatever,  except  arms  and  ammunition,  and  these  only  from  an 
enemy' 

*'  This  certainly  shows  the  nature  of  the  cruel  and  domiciliary 
tyranny  which,  subsequently  to  '98,  they  carried  to  such  excess  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  country ;  and  here,  as  in  the  other  instance,  what 
was  there  to  guide  them  in  determining  the  crime  which  constituted 

2  A 
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an  enemy  ?  Why,  their  own  fierce  prejudices  alone.  Here,  then,  we 
find  a  body  irresponsible  and  self-constituted,  confederated  together, 
and  trained  in  the  use  of  arms,  (but  literally  unknown  to  the  consti- 
tution,) sitting,  without  any  legal  authority,  upon  the  religious 
opinions  of  a  class  that  are  hateful  and  obnoxious  to  them — and,  in 
fact,  combining  within  themselves  the  united  offices  of  both  judge 
and  executioner.  With  the  character  of  their  loyalty  I  have  no 
quarrel ;  I  perceive  it  is  conditional ;  but  the  doctrine  of  uncondi- 
tional loyalty  is  so  slavish  and  absurd,  that  the  sooner  such  an 
unnecessary  fetterlock  is  struck  off  the  mind  the  better.  To-morrow 
evening,  however,  I  am  to  be  introduced  to  an  Orange  lodge,  after 
the  actual  business  of  it  shall  have  been  transacted  and  closed.  This 
is  a  privilege  not  conceded  to  many,  but  it  is  one  of  which  I  shall 
very  gladly  avail  myself,  in  order  that  I  may  infer  from  their  conduct 
some  faint  conception  of  what  it  generally  is." 


CHAPTER  XTX. 

AN    ORANGE    LODGE   AT   PULL   WOEK — ^SOLOMON   IN   ALL   HIS    OLOET 

HE   DEFINES   DRINKIHO    TO    BE   A    EELIGIOU8    EXERCISE TRUE 

BLUE     AND     THE     EQUIVOCAL — PHIL'S    ELOQUENCE — A    CHARTER 
TOAST. 

From  the  same  to  the  same* 

"Friday,  •  *  ♦ 

**  The  order  of  business  for  each  night  of  meeting  is,  I  find,  as 
follows: — 1.  Lodge  to  open  with  prayer,  members  standing.  2. 
General  rules  read.  3.  Members  proposed.  4.  Reports  from  com- 
mittee. 5.  Names  of  members  called  over.  6.  Members  ballotted 
for.  7.  Members  made.  8.  Lodge  to  close  with  prayer,  members 
standing." 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  when,  accompanied  by  a  young  fellow 
named  Graham,  we  reached  the  Lodge,  which,  in  violation  of  one  of 
its  own  rules,  was  held  in  what  was  formerly  caUed  the  Topertoe 
Tavern,  but  which  has  since  been  changed  to  the  Castle  Cumber 
Arms — ^being  a  field  per  pale  on  which  is  quartered  a  purse,  and 
what  seems  to  be  an  inverted  utensil  of  lead,  hammered  into  a 
coronet.     In  the  other  is  a  large  mouth  grinning,  opposite  to  which 
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is  a  stuffed  pocket,  from  which  hanfi^  the  motto,  ^*  ne  quid  deirimenii 
res  pruHUa  capiat.**  Under  the  foot  of  the  gentleman  ia  the  neck  of  a 
famine-struck  woman,  surrounded  by  naked  and  starving  children, 
and  it  is  bj  the  convenient  aid  of  her  neck  that  he  is  enabled  to 
reach  the  purse,  or;  and,  indeed,  such  is  his  eagerness  to  catch  it 
and  the  coronet,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  care  much  whether 
he  strangles  her  or  not  On  the  leaden  coronet  ia  the  motto,  aUuding 
to  the  head  which  fills  it,  '*  similu  simili  gaudeU** 

I  should  mention,  before  proceeding  further,  that  Mr.  Valentine 
M'Clutchj,  being  master  of  the  Lodge  in  question,  was  the  indivi- 
dual from  whom  I  had  received  permission  to  be  present  under  the 
circumstances  already  specified.  The  ceremony  of  making  a  member 
is  involved  in  that  ridiculous  mystery  which  is  calculated  to  meet  the 
vulgar  prejudices  of  low  and  ignorant  men*  Sometimes  they  are 
made  one  by  one,  and  occasionally,  or,  I  believe,  more  frequently  in 
batches  of  three  or  more,  in  order  to  save  time  and  heighten  the 
effect.  The  novice,  then,  before  entering  the  Lodge,  is  taken  into 
another  room,  where  he  is  blindfolded,  and  desired  to  denude  himself 
of  his  shoes  and  stockings ;  his  right  arm  is  then  taken  out  of  his 
coat  and  shirt  sleeves,  in  order  to  leave  his  right  shoulder  bare.  He 
.then  enters  the  Lodge,  where  he  is  received  in  silence,  with  the 
exception  of  the  master,  who  puts  certain  queries  to  him  which  must 
be  appropriately  answered.  After  this  he  receives,  on  the  naked 
shoulder,  three  smart  slaps  of  the  open  hand,  as  a  proof  of  his 
willingness  to  suffer  every  kind  of  persecution  for  the  sake  of  truth 
— of  his  steadfastness  to  the  principles  of  Orangeisra,  and  of  his  actual 
determination  to  bear  violence,  and,  if  necessary,  death  itself,  rather 
than  abandon  it  or  betray  his  brethren.* 

About  nine  o'clock  the  business  of  the  Lodge  had  been  despatched, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  received  an  intimation  to  enter  from  the 
Deputy  Master,  who  was  no  other  than  the  redoubtable  and  heroic  Phil 
himself;  the  father  having  been  prevented  from  coming,  it  appeared, 
by  sudden  indisposition.  As  I  entered  they  were  all  seated,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  about  a  long  table,  from  which  rose, 
reeking  and  warm,  the  powerful  exhalations  of  strong  punch.  On 
paying  my  respects,  I  was  received  and  presented  to  them  by  Phil, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  was  in  great  feather,  being  rigged  out  in  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  Deputy  Master.  The  rest^  also,  were  dressed 
in  their  orange  robes,  which  certainly  gave  them  a  good  deal  of 
imposing  effect. 

*  These  Absurdities  have,  1  uiulerstitiKl,  been  abolished. 
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**  Grentlemen,"  said  Phil, — ^Bob  Sparrow,  1*11  tronble  you  to  touch 

the  bell,  and  be  d d  to  jou — ^gentlemen,  this  is  a  particular  friend 

of  mine  and  my  father^s — that  is,  we  intend  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  him,  if  it's  not  his  own  fault,  and  to  push  him  on  in  a 
way  that  may  serve  him  ;  but,  then,  he's  in  the  dark  yet ;  however,  I 
hope  he  won't  be  long  so.  This,  gentlemen,  is  Mr.  Weasel  Irom 
England,  who  has  come  over  to  see  the  country." 

<'  Your  health,  Mr.  Weasel,"  resounded  from  all  sides ;  **  you're  w^ 
come  among  us,  and  so  is  every  friend  of  brother  Captain  Phil's." 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  ''  I  feel  much  obliged  for  the  cordiality  of 
your  reception — ^but  allow  me  to  say  that  Mr.  M^Clutchy  hae  made  a 
slight  mistake  in  my  name,  which  is  Easel,  not  Weasel." 

^'  Never  mind,  sir,"  they  replied,  among  a  jingle  of  glasses,  which 
almost  prevented  me  from  being  heard,  ''never  mind,  Mr.  Evil,  we  donH 
care  a  curse  what  your  name  is,  provided  you  are  a  good  Protestant. 
Your  name  may  be  Beelzebub,  instead  of  Evil,  or  Devil,  for  that 
matter — all  we  want  to  know  is  whether  you're  staunch^  and  of  the 
right  metai** 

«*  That,  gentlemen,"  I  replied,  **  I  trust  time  will  tell." 

**  I  shall  be  proud— I  speak  it  not,  I  hope,  in  a  worldly  sense," 
said  a  little  thin  man  dressed  in  black — *^  no,  not  in  a  worldly  sense— 
I  shall  be  proud,  sir,  of  your  acquaintance.  To  me  it  is  quite 
sufficient  that  you  are  here  as  the  friend  of  my  excellent  fHend^  Mr. 
Valentine  M'Clutchy — a  man,  I  trust,  not  without  a  deep  and 
searching  spirit  of — ^" 

''  Come,  Solomon,"  said  a  large  broad-shouldered  man,  with  a  face 
in  which  were  singularly  blended  the  almost  incompatible  principles 
of  fun  and  ferocity,  '*  come,  Solomon,  none  of  your  preaching  here 
«o  soon  ;  you  know  you're  not  up  to  the  praying  point  yet,  nor  within 
four  tumblers  of  it.  So,  as  you  say  yourself,  wait  for  your  gifts,  my 
lad." 

''  Ah,  Tom,"  replied  Solomon  with  a  smile,  *'  always  facetious— 
always  fond  of  a  harmless  and  edifying  jest" 

''  My  name,  sir,  added  he,  '*  is  M'Slime ;  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Law  Agent  of  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  and  occasionally  to 
transact  business  with  our  friend  M^Clutchy." 

Here  the  waiter  entered  with  a  glass  and  tumbler,  and  Phil 
desired  them  to  shove  me  up  the  decanter.  This,  however,  I  declined, 
as  not  being  yet  sufficiently  accustomed  to  whiskey  punch  to  be  able 
to  drink  it  without  indisposition.  I  begged,  however,  to  be  allowed 
to  substitute  a  little  cold  sherry  and  water  in  its  stead. 
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*^  I'm  afeard,  sir"  observed  «aother  strong-looking  maja,  '*  that  you 
«re  likely  Ho  prove  but  a  cool  Orangeman  oin  our  haadB.  I  never 
«aw  the  man  that  shied  his  tumbler  good  for  much." 

^  Sir/'  said  Solomon  <*  you  need  not  feel  surprized  at  the  tone  of 
voice  and  famiUarity  in  which  these  persons  address  you  or  me« 
They  are,  so  to  speak,  sturdy  and  independent  men,  who,  to  the  natural 
boldness  of  their  character,  add,  on  such  occasions  as  this,  something 
of  the  equidity  and  license  that  are  necessarily  to  be  found  in  aq 
Orange  lodge.  I  am«  myself,  here^  I  trust,  on  different  and  higher 
principles.  Indeed,  it  is  from  a  purely  religious  motive  that  I  come, 
as  well  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  frail,  but  not,  I  would  hope, 
altogether  unedifying  example.  Their  language  makes  me  often  feel 
how  much  I  stand  in  need  of  grace,  and  how  good  it  is  sometimes  for 
me  to  be  tempted  within  my  strength.  I  also  drink  punch  here  lest 
by  declining  it  I  might  get  into  too  strong  a  feeling  of  pride,  in  pro* 
bably  possessing  greater  gifts;  and  I  need  not  say,  sir,  that  a 
watchful  Christian  will  be  slow  to  miss  any  opportunity  of  keeping 
himself  humble.  It  is,  then,  for  this  purpose  that  I  sometimes,  when 
among  these  men,  make  myself  even  as  one  of  them,  and  humble 
myself,  always  with  an  eye  to  edification  even  to  the  founh  or  fifth 
oup*" 

*'  But  I  trust,  sir,  that  these  Christian  descents  from  your  vantage 
ground  are  generally  rewarded." 

**  Without  boasting,  I  trust  I  may  say  so.  These  little  sacrifices 
of  mine  are  not  without  their  own  appropriate  compensations.  Indeed 
it  18  seldom  that  such  stretches  of  duty  on  the  right  side,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  others,  are  made  altogether  in  vain.  For  instance 
after  the  humility,  if  I  can  call  it  so,  of  the  third  cup,  I  am  rewarded 
with  an  easy  uprising  of  the  spiritual  man — a  greater  sense  of 
inward  freedom — an  elevation  of  the  soul — a  benign  beatitude  of 
spirit,  that  diffuses  a  calm  serene  happiness  through  my  whole  being.' ' 

'•  That,  sir,  must  be  delightfuL" 

**  It  is  delightful,  but  it  is  what  these  men-^<;arnal  I  do  not  wish 
to  call  them  lest  I  fall — ^it  is,  however,  what  these  men,  or,  indeed 
any  merely  carnal  man,  cannot  experience.  This,  however,  I  feci  to 
be  a  communication  made  to  me,  that  in  this  thing  I  should  not  for 
the  time  stop ;  and  I  feci  that  I  am  not  free  to  decline  the  fourth  or 
fifth  cup,  knowing  as  how  greater  freedom  and  additional  privileges 
will  be  granted." 

"Are  the  stages  well  marked,  sir,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
tumblers." 
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**  Cups,  my  friend — ^there  is  a  beauty,  sir,  in  the  economy  of  this 
that  is  not  to  be  concealed.  For  instance,  the  line  between  the  third 
and  fourth  cup  is  much  better  marked,  and  no  doubt  for  wiser 
purposes,  than  is  that  between  the  fourth  and  fifth.  At  the  fourth 
my  spirit  is  filled  with  strong  devotional  tendencies,  and  it  is  giyen 
to  me  to  address  the  Lodge  with  something  like  unctional  effect ;  but 
at  the  fifth  this  ecstatic  spirit  rises  still  higher,  and  assumes  the  form 
of  praise,  and  psalms,  spiritual  songs,  and  political  anthems.  In  tlus 
whole  assembly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  there  is  but  one  oih&r  humble 
individual,  who,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  similarly  gifted,  and  goes  along 
with  me,  pari  passUf  as  they  say  step  by  step,  and  cup  by  cup,  until 
we  reach  the  highest  order,  which  is  praise.  But,  indeed,  to  persons 
so  gifted  in  their  liquor,  drinking  is  decidedly  a  religious  exercise. 
That  person  is  the  little  fellew  to  the  right  of  the  red-faced  man 
up  yonder,  the  little  fellow  I  mean,  who  is  pale  in  the  face  and  wants 
an  eye.  His  name  is  Bob  Spaight ;  he  is  grand  cobbler,  by  appoint* 
ment,  to  the  Lodge,  and  attends  all  the  Popish  executions  in  the 
province,  from  principle ;  for  he  is,  between  you  and  me,  a  Christian 
man  of  high  privileges.  As  for  our  little  touches  of  melodia  sacra 
during  the  fifth  cup,  the  only  draw  back  is,  that  no  matter  what  the 
measure  of  the  psalm  be,  whether  long  or  short,  Bob  is  sure  to  sing  it 
either  to  the  tune  of  Croppies  lie  Down,  or  the  Boyne  Water,  they 
being  the  only  two  he  can  manage ;  a  circumstance  which  forces  ue^ 
however  otherwise  united,  to  part  company  in  the  melody,  unless 
when  moved  by  compassion  for  poor  Bob,  I  occasionally  join  him  in 
Croppies  lie  Down  or  the  other  tune,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
him  as  a  Christian  and  an  Orangeman." 

At  this  time  it  was  something  like  effort  that  he  or  I  could  hear 
each  other  as  we  spoke,  and  by  the  way,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
little  Solomon  was  very  nearly  in  all  his  glory,  from  the  very  slight 
liquefaction  of  language  which  might  be  observed  in  his  conversation. 

It  occurred  to  me  now  that,  as  Solomon's  heart  was  a  little  open, 
and  as  the  tide  of  conversation  flowed  both  loud  and  tumultuous,  it 
was  a  very  good  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  him  a  tolerably  fair 
account  of  the  persons  by  whom  we  were  surrounded.  I  accordingly 
asked  him  the  name  and  occupation  of  several  whom  I  had  observed 
as  the  most  striking  individuals  present 

''  That  large  man  with  the  red  face,"  said  I,  '*  beside  your  pious 
and  musical  friend  Spaight — who  is  he  ?** 

**  He  is  an  Orange  butcher,  sir,  who  would  think  very  little  of 
giving  a  knock  on  the  head  to  any  Protei>tant  who  won't  deal  with 
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bim.  His  landlord's  tenants  are  about  one  half  of  them  Catholics,  and 
the  other  half  Protestants,  and  as  he  makes  it  a  point  to  leave  them 
his  custom  in  about  equal  degrees,  this  fellow — who,  between  jou  and 
me,  is  right  in  the  principle,  if  he  would  only  carry  it  out  a  little 
more  quieUy — ^makes  it  a  standing  grievance  every  Lodge  night. 
And,  by  the  by,  you  will  hear  them  abuse  each  other  like  pickpockets 
for  the  same  reason.  There  is  a  grim-looking  fellow,  with  the  great 
fists,  a  blacksmith,  who  is  at  deadly  enmity  with  that  light,  firm- 
looking  man,  touching  the  shoeing  of  M'Clutchy's  cavalry.  Val, 
who  knows  a  thing  or  two,  if  I  may  so  speak,  keeps  them  one  off  and 
^e  other  on  so  admirably,  that  he  contrives  to  get  his  own  horses 
shod,  and  all  his  other  iron  work  done,  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing, 
between  them.  This  is  the  truth,  brother  Weasel :  in  fact,  my  dear 
brother  Weasel,  it  is  the  truth.  There  are  few  here  who  are  not 
moved  by  some  personal  hope  or  expectation  from  something  or  from 
somebody.    Down  there  near  the  door  are  a  set  of  fellows — whisper 

* 

in  your  ear — about  as  great  scoundrels  as  you  could  meet  with — 
insolent)  fierce,  furious  men,  with  bad  passions  and  no  principles, 
whose  chief  delight  is  to  get  drunk — to  kick  up  party  feuds  in  fairs 
and  markets,  and  who  have,  in  fact,  a  natui'al  love  for  strife.  But 
all  are  not  so.  There  are  many  respectable  men  here  who,  though  a 
little  touched,  as  is  only  natural  after  all,  by  a  little  cacoethes  of  self 
interest,  yet  never  suffer  it  to  interfere  with  the  steadiness  and  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct,  or  their  love  of  peace  and  good  will.  It  is 
these  men,  who,  in  truth,  sustain  the  character  of  the  Orange  Insti- 
tution. These  are  the  men  of  independence  and  education  who 
repress,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  turbulence  and  outrage  of  the  others. 
But,  hearken !  now  they  begin." 

At  this  moment  the  din  in  tlie  room  was  excessive.  Phil  had  now 
begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  liquor,  as  was  evident  from  the  frequent 
thumpings  which  the  table  received  at  his  hand — the  awful 
knitting  of  his  eyebrows,  as  he  commanded  silence — and  the  multi- 
plicity of  '^  d — n  my  honours"  which  interlarded  his  conversation. 

''Silence,  I  say,"  he  shouted;  ''d — n  my  honour  if  I'll  bear  this. 
Here's  Mr.  Weasil — eh — ^Evil,  or  Devil;  d — ^n  my  honour,  I  forget — 
who  has  come  ov-over  all  the  way — (all  the  way  from  Galloway,  is 
that  it? — ^go  on) — all  the  way  from  England,  to  get  a  sample  of  Pro- 
testantism to  bi*ing  home  with  him  to  distribute  among  his  father's 
tenantry.  Now,  if  he  can't  find  that  among  ourselves  to-niglit, 
where  the  devil  would,  or  could,  or  ouglit  he  to  go  to  look  for  it  ?" 

"  Hurra,  bravo  ;  hear  brother  Captain  Phil." 
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'*  Yes,  gentlemen,"  continued  Phil,  riaiDg  up^  *' jt6|' MrJ  Ci?il — 
Evil — Devil ;  d — n  mj  honour,  I  must  be  on  it  now  ;  I  am  bold  to 
say  that  we  are— are — a  set  of " 

"  Hurra,  hurra ;  we  are,  brother  Captain  Phil !" 

**  And;  gentlemen,  not  only  that,  but  true  blues*  (Three  ch6ei» 
for  the  Castle  Cumber  True  Blue.)  And  what's  a  true  blue^  gende* 
men  ?  I  ask  you  zealously — I  ask  you  as  a  gentleman — ^I  ask  you 
as  a  man — I  ask  you  determinedly,  as  one  that  will  do  or  die,  if  it 
comes  to  that" — (here  there  was  a  thump  on  the  table  at  every  word) 
— '^I  ask  you  as  an  officer  of  the  Castle  Cumber  Cavaby;  aad 
gentlemen,  let  any  man  that  hears  me — ^that  hears  me,  I  say — because, 
gentlemen,  I  ask  upon  independent  principles,  as  the  Deputy-Master 
of  this  Lodge,  gentlemen — (cheers,  hurra,  hurra)— and  the  question 
is  an  important  one-— one  of  the  greatest  and  most  extraordinary 
comprabension,  so  to  speak,  because,  gentlemen,  it  inyolves^^^his 
great  question  does—it  involves  the  welfare  of  his  majesty,  gentle* 
men,  and  of  the  great  and  good  King  William,  gentlemen,  who  freed  us 
from  Pope  and  Popery,  gentlemen,  and  wooden  shoes,  gentlemen--^^— */' 

"  But  not  from  wooden  spoons,  gentlemen,"  in  a  disguised  voice 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

**  Eh  ?  certainly  not ;  certainly  not*  I  thank  my  worthy  brother 
fur  the  hint.  No,  gentlemen,  we  unfortunately  have  wooden  spoom^ 
up  to  the  present  day ;  but,  gentlemen,  if  we  work  well  togethetu^f 
we  be  in  earnest — ^if  we  draw  the  scabbard  and  throw  away  the  blade^ 
like  our  brothers,  the  glorious  heroes  of  Scullaboguo-^there  is  as 
liule  doubt,  gentlemen,  as  that  the  sun  this  moment-— the  moon* 
gentlemen — I  beg  pardon — shines  this  moment,  that  we  will  yet 
banish  wooden  spoons,  as  the  great  and  good  King  William  did 
Popery,  brass  money,  and  wooden  shoes.  Gentlemen,  you  will 
excuse  me  for  this  warmth ;  but  I  am  not  asliamed  of  it:  it  is  the 
warmth,  gentlemen,  that  keeps  us  cool  in  the  moment — ^the  glorious^ 
pious,  and  immortal  moment  of  danger  and  true  loyalty,  and  attach- 
ment to  our  Church,  which  we  all  love  and  practise  on  constitutional 
principles.  I  trusty  gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  me  for  this  historical 
account  of  my  feelings;  they  are  the  principles,  gentlemen,  of  a 
gentleman — of  a  man— of  an  officer  of  the  Castle  Cumber  Cavalry-*-- 
iiiitl  lastly,  of  him  who  has  the  honour — the  glorious,  pious,  and 
iinuiortal  honour,  I  may  say,  to  hold  the  honourable  situation  of 
Deputy -master  *of  this  honourable  Lodge.  Gentlemen,  I  propose  our 
charter  toast,  with  nine  times  nine — the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory.     Take  the  time,  gentlemen,  from  me  ;  hip,  hip,  hurra  !" 
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^^Brotket*  M^Olutchj/'  said  a  solemn  looking  man,  dressed  in  black, 
'^you  are  a  little  out  of  order ;  or,  if  not  out  of  order,  you  have,  with 
great  respect,  travelled  out  of  the  usages  of  the  Lodge.  In  the  first 
place — of  course  you  will  pardon  me,  I  speak  with  great  respect ; 
but,  ill  the  first  place,  you  have  proposed  the  charter  toast  before  that 
of  the  King,  Protestant  Ascendancy,  Church  and  State ;  and  besides, 
have  proposed  it  with  nine  times  nine,  though  it  is  always  drunk  in 
solemn  silence.'' 

^  In  all  truth  and  piety,  I  deny  that,"  replied  little  Bob  Spaight. 
^*When  I  was  in  Lodge Eleventeen,  eleven-teen— no»  seventeen;  ay, 
seventeen — ^we  always,  undher  Grod,  drank  it  with  cheers.  Some  of 
them  danced;  but  others,  I  won't  name  them,  that  were  more 
gmciously  gifted,  ehomsed  it  with  that  blessed  air  of  *  Oroppies  lie 
down,'  and  sometimes  with  the  precious  psalm  of  the '  Boyne  water.' " 

*^  I'm  obliged  to  Mr.  Hintwell  for  his  observations,  for  Fm  sure 
they  were  well  meant,"  continued  Phil ;  ^but,  gentleimen,  with  every 
respect  for  his — his  greater  and  m<M*e  l^actaible  qualifications,  I  must 
say  that  I  acted  from  zeal,  from  seal ;  for,  gentlemen,  what's  an 
Orangeman  without  seal  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  he  is — an  Orangeman 
without  zeal  is  a  shadow  without  a  light,  a  smoke  without  a  fire,  or  a 
Papist  without  treason.  That's  whiU;  he's  like ;  and  now,  having 
answered  him,  I  think  I  may  sit  down." 

Phil,  however,  whose  firot  night  of  office  it  happened  to  be,  as 
chairman  of  the  Lodge,  had  still  sense  enough  about  him,  when  set 
rights  to  go  on  with  the  toasts  in  their  proper  order.  He  accordingly 
c<Miimenced  with  the  King,  Protestant  Ascendancy,  the  Gates  of 
Bandon,  with  several  other  toasts  peculiar  to  the  time  and  place.  At 
length  he  rose  and  said : — 

'*  Geirtlemen,  are  you  charged  ?  Fill  high,  gentlemen,  for,  though 
it's  a  low  toast,  we'll  gloriously  rise  and  drink  it;  are  you  all 
charged?" 

'*  AH  charged ;  hurra,  captain !" 

^'Here,  gentlemen,  another  of  our  charter  toasts— The  Pope  in 
the  pillory,  the  pillory  in  hell,  and  the  devils  pelting  him  with 
priests  1  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  let  that — that  beautiful  toast  pass 
without— out  adding  a  few  words  to  it.  Gentlemen,  it  presents  a 
glorious  sight,  a  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  the  great 
and  good — ^ha,  beg  pardon,  gentlemen — a  glorious,  pious,  and  im- 
mortal sight — think  of  the  pillory,  gentlemen  ;  isn't  that  in  itself  a 
glorious  and  pious  sight  ?  And  think  of  the  Pope,  gentlemen  ;  isn't 
the  Pope  also  a  glorious  and  pious  sight  ?*' 
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''With  all  truth  and  piety,  and  under  God,  I  deny  that,"  said 
Bob  Spaight. 

'*  And  80  do  I,"  said  a  second. 

''  And  I,"  added  a  third. 

''  What  damned  Popish  doctrine  is  this  ?"  said  several  others. 

''  Brother  Phil,  be  good  enough  to  recollect  yourself,"  said  Solo- 
mon ;  ''  we  feel  that,  as  a  Protestant  and  an  Orangeman,  you  are  not 
doctrinally  correct  now ;  be  steady,  or  rather  steadfast— act  in  the 
faith." 

Phil,  however,  looked  oracles,  his  whole  face  and  person  were 
literally  being  expanded,  as  it  were,  with  the  consciousness  of  some 
immediate  triumph. 

'<  Gentlemen,**  he  proceeded,  ''  have  a  little  patience — I  say  the 
Pope  is  a  glorious  and  pious  sight — ^ 

«« Undher  God—** 

"  Silence,  Bob." 

*'  But  I  mean  when  he's  in  the  pillory— eh,  d — n  my  honour,  I 
have  you  all  there  I  ha,  ha,  ha !" 

*'  Hurra,  hurra,  three  cheers  more  for  the  captain !" 

*'  Gentlemen,"  he  proceeded,  ''  please  to  fill  again — I  give  you 
now  the  Castle  Cumber  press,  the  *  True  Blue  and  Equivocal,'  witk 
the  healths  of  Messrs.  Yellowboy  and  Cantwell." 

''  Hurra !  Messrs.  Yallowboy  and  Cantwell  I  Hurra — Mr.  Yellow, 
Mr.  YeUow." 

Mr.  Yellowboy,  who  had  not  been  able  to  come  earlier,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  morrow  being  publishing  day  with  him,  now  rose.  He 
was  a  tall,  thin,  bony-looking  person,  who  might  very  well  have  taken 
his  name  from  his  complexion. 

**  Mr.  chairman,  gentlemen,  and  brothers— I  rise  with  great  and 
powerful  diffidence  to  speak,  to  express  myself,  and  to  utter  my 
sentiments  before  this  most  respectable,  and,  what  is  more,  truly 
loyal  auditory — ^hem.  In  returning  thanks,  gentlemen,  for  the 
Castle  Cumber  '  True  Blue'  (cheers),  I  am  sure  I  am  not  actuated 
by  any  motive  but  that  staunch  and  loyal  one  which  stimulates  us 
all — hem.  The  ''  True  Blue,'  gentlemen,  is  conducted — has  been 
conducted — and  shall  be  conducted  to  all  eternity — should  I  continue 
to  be  so  long  at  the  head  of  it — so  long,  I  say,  gentlemen" — ^here  the 
speaker's  eye  began  to  roll,  and  he  slapped  the  table  with  vehemence 

«<  I  shall,  if  at  the  head  of  it  so  long,  conduct  it  to  all  eternity  upon 

the  selfsame  idontical,  underivatin^  principles  that  have  idontiiied  me 
with  it  tor  the  last  six  mouths.     What's  Pruddestantism,  gentlemen, 
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without  a  bold,  straightforward,  independent  press,  to  take  care  of  its 
pruTileges  and  interests  ?     It's  nothing,  gentlemen." 

^  Under  God,  sir,  and  with  all  piety  and  perseverance,  I  deny — " 

**  Silence,  brother  Bob,  don't  interrupt  Mr.  Yellowboy — ^he'll 
make  himself  plain,  by  and  by." 

^  1  deny—" 

**  Silence,  I  say." 

**  Nothing,  gentlemen — a  candle  that's  of  no  use  unless  it's  lit— - 
and  the  press  is  the  match  that  lights  it  (hurra — cheers).  But,  as  I 
said,  in  defending  Pruddestantism,  we  advocate  civil  and  religious 
liberty  all  over  the  world — I  say  so  boldly — for,  gentlemen,  whatever 
I  say,  I  do  say  boldly" — ^here  he  glanced  at  the  *  Equivocal' — **  I  am 
not  the  man  to  present  you  with  two  faces  — or  Fm  not  the  man 
rather  to  carry  two  faces — and  only  show  you  one  of  them — I'm  not 
the  man  to  make  prutensions  as  a  defender  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  with  a  Pruddestant  face  to  the  front  of  my  head,  and  a  Popish 
face  in  my  pocket — to  be  produced  for  the  adversary  of  Popery  and 
idolatry — ^whenever  I  can  conciliate  a  cUque  by  doing  so."  Here 
there  was  a  look  of  sarcastic  defiance  turned  upon  Cantwell — ^who, 
conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  merely  returned  it  with  a  meek  and 
benignant  smile,  a  la  Solomon. 

^  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  none  of  these  things— but  a  bold,  honest, 
uncompermising  Pruddestant — who  will  support  the  church  and  con- 
stitution for  ever — who  will  uphold  Pruddestant  Ascendancy  to  the 
day  of  judgment — keep  down  Popery  and  treason — and  support  civil 
and  religious  liberty  over  the  world  to  all  eternity." 

^*  Cheers — hurra — hurra — success  brother  Yellowboy  I" 

*^  And  now,  gentlemen,  before  I  sit  down  there  is  but  one  obser- 
vation more  that  I  wish  to  make.  If  it  was  only  idontified  with 
myself  I  would  never  notice  it — ^but  it's  not  only  idontified  with  me, 
but  with  you,  gentlemen — for  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a  snake  in  the 
grass — a  base,  dangerous,  equivocal,  two-footed  reptile  among  us — 
who  wherever  truth  and  loyalty  is  concerned  never  has  a  leg  to  stand 
upon,  or  can  put  a  pen  to  paper  but  with  a  deceitful  calumniating 
intention.  He  who  can  divulge  the  secrets  of  our  lodge" — (Here 
there  was  another  furious  look  sent  across  which  received  a  polite 
bow  and  smile  as  before) — '*who  can  divulge,  gentlemen,  the  secrets  of 
our  lodge,  and  allude  to  those  who  have  been  there — I  refer,  gentle- 
men, to  a  paragraph  that  appeared  in  the  Equivocal  some  time  ago — 
in  which  a  hint  thrown  out  that  I  was  found  by  the  editor  of  that 
paper  lying  drunk  iu  the  channel  of  Castle  Cumber  Main-street 
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opposite  his  office-^that  he  brought  me  iiit  reeovered  me^  and  then 
helped  me  home.  Now>  gentlemen,  I'll  just  mention  one  cirounk- 
stance  that  will  disprove  the  whole  base  and  calumnious  chajrge— 4t 
is  this — on  rising  next  morning  I  found  that  I  had  eight  and  three 
half-pence  safe  in  my  pockeW-and,  yet,  that  reptile  says  that  he 
carried  me  into  his  house ! ! !  Having  thus,  gentlemen,  triumphingly 
refuted  that  chargCt  I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  healths— 
the  healths  of  all  honest  men,  and  confusion  to  those  that  would 
betray  the  secrets  of  an  Orange  lodge !" 

As  eaeh  paper  had  its  party  in  the  lodge,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  attack  upon  the  Editor  of  the  Equivocal  was  at  all  received 
with  unanimous  approbation.  Far  from  it.  Several  hisses  were 
given,  which  again  were  met  by  cheers,  and  these  by  counter  cheers. 
In  this  disorder  Mr.  Cantwell  rose,  his  fietce  beaming  with  mildness 
and  benignity — sweetness  and  smiles—and  having  bowed*  stood  all 
meekness  and  patience  until  the  cheering  was  over. 

<*  Brother  Cantwell,''  said  Solomon,  ^<  remember  to  discard  self** 
reliance — ^let  thy  sup — support  be  from" — but  before  he  could  fi«^h| 
brother  Cantwell  turned  round,  and  blandly  bowing  to  him,  seemed 
to  say — ^for  he  did  not  speak — 

''My  dear  brother,  M' Slime,  I  follow  your  admirable  advice  \  you 
see  I  do^I  shalL" 

'<  Mr.  ehairman,"  said  he,  ^'  gentlemen  and  dear  brothers" — rbere 
he  paused  a  moment,  whilst  calmly  removing  a  tumbler  out  of  lis 
way  that  he  might  have  room  to  place  his  hand  upon  the  table  and 
gently  lean  towards  the  chairman.  He  then  serenely  smoothed  d<QWQ 
the  frill  of  his  shirt,  during  which  Ids  friends  cheered— -and  ere  com- 
mencing he  gave  them  another  short,  and,  as  it  were,  parenthetical 
bow.  '*  Mr.  chairman,  gentlemen,  and  dear  brothers,  I  do  not  rise 
upon  this  very  unpleasant  occasion — unpleasant  to  me  it  is,  but  not 
on  my  own  account — for  the  purpose  of  giving  vent  to  the  coarse 
efifosions  of  an  unlettered  mind,  that  shapes  its  vulgar  otttpouriags 
in  bad  language  and  worse  feeling.  No^  I  am  incapable  of  the  bad 
feeling,  in  the  first  place,  and,  thanks  to  my  education,  of  iliit^rata 
language,  in  the  second.  It  has  pleased  my  friend  Mr,  Yellowboy-— 
if  he  will  still  allow  me  to  call  him  so — ^for  I  appeal  to  you  all 
whetiier  it  becomes  those  who  sit  under  this  hallowed  roof  to  dis» 
agree — ^it  has  pleased  him,  I  say,  to  bring  charges  agi^inst  me,  to 
some  of  which  1  certainly  must  plead  guilty — if  guilt  there  be  in  it» 
It  has  pleased  him  to  charge  me  with  the  unbiotherly  crioie,  the, un- 
christian crime,  the  uu*orafigo  crime" — here  he  smiled  more  blandly 
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at  «veiy  term,  and  then  brought  his  smiling  eje  to  bear  on  his 
antagonist — '<of  lifting  him  out  of  the  channel  about  twelve  o'clock 
at  nighty  where  he  lay — I  may  say  so  among  ourselves — in  a  state  of 
most  comfortable,  but  un-orange  like  intoxication." 

The  audience  now  being  mostly  drunk,  were  tickled  with  this  com- 
pliment to  their  sobriety,  and  cheered  and  shouted  for  more  than  a 
minute.    '*  Go  on  Cantwell !    By  Japers  you're  no  blockhead !" 

^  Under  Providence,  and  with  all  piety  I  say  it,  he  will  vanquish 
the  yallow  sinner  over  there." 

'<  Brother  CantweH,"  observed  Mr.  M^Slime,  <<  go  on— the  gift  is 
not  withheld." 

Another  smiling  bow  to  M'Slime,  as  much  as  to  say»  ^  I  know  it's 
not — I  feel  it's  not." 

**  This,  gentlemen,  and  dear  brothers,  was  my  crime — ^I  acted  the 
good  Samaritan  towards  him — that  was  my  crime.  May  I  often 
conmdit  it !" 

^'Is  that  your  pretended  charity,  sir?"  said  Yellowboy,  whose 
temper  was  sorely  tried  by  the  other's  calmness ;  <*  don't  you  know, 
sir,  that  you  cannot  become  the  Samaritan,  unless  I  beoome  the 
drunkard  ?  and  yet  you  hope  often  to  commit  it  I" 

No  notice  whatsoever  taken  of  this. 

«  — But  perhaps  there  was  still  a  greater  crime  in  this  affair.  I 
allude  to  the  crime  of  having,  after  the  account  of  his  ft'ailty  had 
taken  wind  through  the  whole  country,  ventured  to  defend  it,  or 
rather  to  place  it  in  such  a  light  as  might  enable  the  public  to  set  it 
to  the  account  of  mere  animal  exhaustion,  independent  of  the  real 
cause.  And  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  to  a  very  enlarged  extent 
I  succeeded — ^for  many  persons  having  heard  of  the  circumstance  in 
its  worst  and  most  offensive  sense,  actually  came  to  my  office ^ 

**  Yes,  after  you  had  made  it  public,  as  far  as  you  could." 

'* — To  my  office*  to  inquire  into  it.  And  I  assure  you  all, 
gentlemen,  that  from  motives  at  once  of  the  Christian  and  the 
Orangeman,  I  merely  informed  them  that  the  gentleman  had  cer- 
tainly had,  about  the  time  specified,  a  very  severe  fit — I  did  not  add 
of  intoxication— on  the  contrary,  I  charitably  stopped  there;  and 
now  it  would  appear  that  this  forbearance  on  my  part  is  another 
crime.  But  even  that  is  not  alL  The  occasion  which  called  forth 
the  paragraph  in  the  paper  whi<«h  I  have  the  honour  to  conduct,  was 
one  which  I  wiU  just  allude  to.  Some  time  ago  there  was  inserted 
in  the  True  Blue  a  short  article  headed  *  Susanna  and  the  Elder^*  in 
which  certain  vague  and  idle  reports,  fabricated  by  some  person  who 
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bears  enmitj  to  a  most  respectable  Christian  gendeman^  who  honourB 
us  this  night  with  his  presence " 

Solomon  here  approached  him,  and  grasping  his  hand,  exclaimed — 

*' Thank  jou,  mj  dear  brother  Cantwell — ^thank  70a  a  hundred 
times :  your^s  is  the  part  of  a  trae  Christian ;  so  go  on,  I  entreat 
jou — ^here  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — I  know  it  is  good  to  be 
tried." 

<<  Now  it  was  i:^all7  the  charity  contained  in  the  article  firom  the 
True  Blue  that  struck  me  so  forcibly — for  it  not  only  breathed  the 
scandal  so  gently,  that  it  would  scarcely  stain  a  mirror — and  it  did 
not  stain  the  mirror  against  which  the  report  was  directed — ^bat  it 
placed  it,  as  it  were,  before  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  be  maligned 
without  his  knowledge,  on  taking  steps  to  triumph  oyer  it ;  which 
our  friend  did — and  great  was  his  triumph,  and  meekly  was  it  borne 
on  the  occasion.  With  respect  to  my  political  creed,  gentlemen,  you 
all  know  it  is  my  boast  that  I  belong  to  no  party.  I  advocate  broad 
and  general  principles;  and  the  more  comprehensive  they  are,  so 
does  my  love  of  kind  take  a  wider  range.  I  am  a  patriot,  that  is  my 
boast — a  moderate  man — ^an  educated  man ;  I  am  at  least  a  competent 
master  of  the  English  language,  which  I  trust,  I  can  write  and  speak 
like  a  gentleman.  I  am  not  given  to  low  and  gross  habits  of  life ;  I 
am  never  found  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  late  at  night,  or 
early  in  the  day ;  nor  do  I  suffer  my  paper  to  become  the  vehicle  of 
gratifying  that  private  slander  or  personal  resentment  which  I  am 
not  capable  of  writing  myself,  and  have  not  the  courage  to  acknow- 
ledge as  a  man.  I  am  not  a  poor,  kicked,  horse-whipped,  and 
degraded  scoundrel,  whose  malignity  is  only  surpassed  by  my 
cowardice — whose  principal  delight  is  to  stab  in  the  dark — a 
lurking  assassin,  but  not  an  open  murderer — a  sneaking,  skulking 
thief,  without  the  manliness  of  the  highway  man — a  pitiful,  servile 

but,  I  believe,  I  have  said  enough.    Well,  gentlemen,  I  trust  I 

am  none  of  these ;  nor  am  I  saying  who  is.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  them  all  centered  in  the  same  man ;  but  if  it  were, 
it  would  certainly  be  quite  as  extraordinary  to  find  that  man  seated 
at  an  Orange  Lodge.  Brother  Tellowboy,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  your  health  V 

Brother  Tellowboy  felt  that  he  was  no  match  at  all  for  Cantwell ; 
so  in  order  to  escape  the  further  venom  of  his  tongue,  he  drank  his 
in  return,  and  joined  in  the  cheers  with  which  his  speech  was  re- 
ceived ;  for  by  this  time  the  audience  cared  not  a  fig  what  was  said 
by  either  party. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SOBRIETY   AND  LOTALTT — A   CHSCKEBED    DIALOGUE TUB   BEAUTY 

AND   NECESSITY    OF    HUMAN    FRAILTY A    BURNING   AND   SHINmO 

LIGHT   GOING  HOME  IN  THE  DARK — THE   VALUE  OF  A  LANTHORN. 

The  character  or  forms  of  decency  which  had  hitherto  prevailed^ 
now  began  to  disappear.  M*Clutch3r's  blood-hounds  or  wreckers— 
for  they  were  indiscriminately  termed  both — Shaving  drank  a  great 
deal  of  liquor,  became  quite  violent,  and  nothing  now  was  heard  but 
party  songs,  loud  talk,  and  offensive  toasts,  mingled  with  a  good  deal 
of  personal  abuse,  and  private  jealousies  of  each  other's  influence 
with  M'Clutchy. 

"  D — n  your  blood,  Grimes,  I'm  as  loyal  as  ever  you  were.  Wasn't 
my  grandfather  a  Tory  hunter,  who  houghed,  and  hanged  more 
bloody  Papishes — " 

**  Who's  that,"  said  Bob,  "  talking  about  hanging  Papishes  ? 
Where — where  are  they  to  be  hanged  ?  Under  God,  I  have  seen 
more  of  the  villains  hanged  than  any  other  frail  sinner  in  the  pro- 
vince.    Oh  it  is  a  consoling — a  sustaining  sight !" 

*'  What's  the  reason,  then,  that  the  Protestant  gentry  of  the  country 
don't  stand  by  their  own  ?  Why  do  they  deal  with  Papishes  ?  By 
Japers,  they  don't  deserve  us  to  stand  by  them." 

*'  I  say,  Fulton,  it's  a  d — d  lie.  I  was  at  the  wrecking  of  the 
Ballyglass  Threshers,  when  you  shabbed  sickness  and  wouldn't  go." 

'*  And  I'm  glad  I  didn't.  A  purty  business  you  made  of  it — ^to 
pull  down  the  houses,  and  wreck  the  furniture  about  the  ears  of  a 
set  of  women  and  children;  I  say  such  conduct  is  disgraceful  to 
Orangemen." 

*'  An'  what  the  devil  right  have  you  to  expect  the  sargeantship, 
then,  when  you  won't  perform  its  duties  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  a  d — ^n  about  you  or  it.  The  pope  in  the  pillory, 
the  pillory  in  h — 1 — " 

*' — Sent  the  bullet  through  his  palm,  and  kept  his  finger  and 
thumb  together  ever  since — 

— •*  *Lero  lero  lillibuUcro,  lillibullero  bullenala.' — 
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'  — Sleet  or  slaughter,  holy  water. 

Sprinkle  the  Catholics  erery  one ; 
Cnt  them  asunder,  and  make  them  lie  undher. 
The  Protestant  boys  will  carry  their  own. — 

"<— They  can  never  stand  the  guns — ^the  lead  makes  them  fly — 
and»  by  Japers,  they'll  get  it. — ** 

"  — What  health,  man  ?  out  with  it ;  are  we  to  sit  here  all  night 
for  it  ?— " 

*^  He  gets  half  his  bread  from  a  d d  Papish,  merely  because 

he's  his  tenant — ^instead  of  getting  the  whole  of  it  from  me,  that's 
better  than  a  tenant,  a  brother  Orangeman — 

— "  *  King  James  he  pitched  his  tents  between 
The  lines  for  to  retire : 
But  King  William  threw  his  bomb  balls  in, 
And  set  them  all  on  fire.' — 

In  fact  the  confusion  of  Babel  was  nothing  to  it  now,  every  voice 
was  loud,  and  what  between  singing,  swearing,  shouting,  arguing, 
drinking  toasts,  and  bowlings  of  various  descriptions,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  anything  in  any  other  country  that  could  be  compared 
to  it. 

Phil  himself  was  by  this  time  nearly  as  drunk  as  any  of  them,  but 
in  consequence  of  several  hints  from  those  who  preserved  their 
sobriety,  and  several  of  them  did,  he  now  got  to  his  legs,  and  called 
silence. 

'<  Silence,  sil-sil-^ilence,  I  say,  d — ^n  my  honour  if  PU  bear  this. 
Do  you  think  (hiccup)  we  can  sep-separate  without  drinking  the 
Castle  Cu~Cumber  toast  Fill,  gentle-(hiccup)-men,  here's  Lord 
Cumber  and  the  Castle-Castle  Cu-Cumber  property,  with  the*  health 
of  SoUSol-Solo-Solomon  M'Slime,  Esq.^ 

— ** '  For  God  will  be  our  king  this  day. 
And  ril  be  the  general  over — eh — o?er — no,  no,  under.* — 

"  Under,  I  believe  (hiccup) — ** 

«  Silence,  there,  I  say." 

**  My  friends — my  dear  friends,"  said  Solomon — *'  my  brothers — 
my  Christian  brethren,  I  should  say,  for  you  are  Christian  brethren — 
Lord  Cum-ber's  health  is  a  good  thing,  and  his  property  is  a  good 
thing ;  and  I — I  return  you  thanks  for  it,  as  I  am  bound  to  do,  as  a 
Christian.     Am  I  Cliristian  ?     Well — "  (here  he  smiled,  and  Inying 
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his  hand  upon  his  heart,  added,)  '*  well,  I  know  what  I  feel  here^ 
that  is  all.  My  dear  friends,  I  said  that  Lord  Cumher's  health  and 
property  were  good  things,  bnt  I  know  a  thing  that's  better,  more 
valuable,  richer — and  what  is  that  ?  It  is  here,  in  this  poor  frail— 
but  not  frail  so  long  as  that  thing  is  here — that  thing,  what  is  it  ? 
Oh,  if  you  had  prayed  for  it,  wrestled  for  it,  fought  for  it,  as  I  did, 
yon  would  know  what  it  is,  and  all  the  delightful  and  elevating  eon- 
so-solations  it  brings  along  with  it.  Surely  some  one  drank  Lord 
Cumber^s  health  1  That  was  well ;  he  sitteth  in  a  high  place,  and 
deserveth  honour.  Let  us  drink  his  health,  my  friends*— let  us  drink 
it,  yea,  abundantly,  even  unto  rejoicing.  But  what  is  this  thing? 
Why,  it  is  the  sense  of  inward  support,  a  mild,  sweet  light,  that  dif- 
fuses pleasant  thoughts  through  you,  that  multiplies  every  good  gift 
about  you,  that  makes  one  cup  of  pleasant  liquor  seem  two.  It  is 
not  unto  many  that  these  things  are  vouchsafed ;  not,  I  believe,  to  any 
here,  always  with  humility  and  fear  be  it  spoken,  excepting  to  Bob 
Spaight  and  myself — ^ 


-.**  July  the  first  in  Oldbridge  town, 


responded  Bob, 


There  was  a  grievious  battle. 

Where  many  a  man  lay  on  the  gronnd, 

By  the  cannons  that  did  rattle." 

*•  Yea,"  pursued  Bob,  **  the  gift  is  come,  brother  Solomon — the 
fifth  cup  always  brings  it — 

King  James  he  pitched  his  tents  between" — 

"  Ay,  but,  brother  Bob,"  resumed  Solomon,  «*  the  gift  is  a  little  too 
soon  on  this  occasion.  Let  me  give  the  words,  and.  Bob,  if  you  could 
manage  the  *  Protestant  Boys,'  rather  than  *  Croppies  lie  down,'  it 
would  suit  it;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  well  if  the  whole  congregation 
joined  us  in  it.  I  shall  give  the  words— let  me  see,  long  measure, 
eight  lines,  four  nines,  and  four  six-sixes ; — 

"  There's  nought  but  care  on  every  hand, 
In  every  hour  that  passes,  oh, 
What  signifies  the  life  o'  man. 
An'  'twere  not  for  the  lasses,  oh." 

eh,  let  me  see — am  I  right  ?" 

2  B 
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"Right,"  they  shouted,  **you  never  were  half  so  rights  Solomon - 
We'll  join  you  to  a  man  ;**  and  accordingly,  with  one  voice,  they  gave 
the  stanza  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  little  Bob  leading  them,  to  the  air 
of  "  Croppies  lie  down,"  in  a  style  that  was  perfectly  irresistible^ 

Thus  ended  a  night  in  an  Orange  Lodge,  but  not  so  out  of  it. 
Those  who  had  to  go  any  distance,  were  armed,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  when  they  got  out  into  the  street,  they  commenced  their 
usual  courses :  shots  were  fired  in  every  direction,  offensive  song& 
were  sung — **any  money  for  the  face  of  a  Papist" — ^**to  hell  with  the 
Pope" — "  Bam  down  Catholics,"  and  so  on.  At  length,  by  degrees 
these  all  ceased,  the  streets  gradually  grew  quiet,  then  still,  and  another 
night  closed  upon  the  habits  of  a  class  of  men,  who,  in  the  wantonness 
of  their  power,  scarcely  knew  what  they  did. 

Having  witnessed  the  scene  just  described — a  scene  that  accounted 
very  clearly  for  at  least  one  important  phase  of  Irish  life — I  deemed 
it  full  time  to  go  to  bed,  this  being  the  Inn  in  which  I  stop.  I 
accordingly  was  about  to  ascend  the  staircase,  from  the  lobby,  for  we 
sat  in  the  back  drawing  room,  when  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  that 
was  not  unfamiliar  to  me,  giving  expression  to  language  in  which  I 
could  perceive  there  was  a  very  perculiar  blending  of  love  and  devo- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult,  from  the  admirable 
tact  with  which  he  balanced  the  application  of  the  two  principles, 
whether  Solomon,  for  it  was  he,  loved  the  physical  or  ihe  spiritual 
system  of  the  barmaid,  for  it  was  she,  with  more  earnestness  and 
warmth.  The  family  at  this  time  had  all  retired  for  the  night,  with 
the  exception  of  '^  Boots,"  and  the  barmaid  in  question — a  welUmade» 
pretty  Irish  girl,  with  a  pair  of  roguish  eyes  in  her  head,  that  beamed 
with  fun  and  good  humour.  Solomon,  instead  of  going  home,  had 
got  into  a  little  retired  spot  behind  the  bar,  called  the  Snuggery,  and 
into  which,  of  course,  she  attended  him  with  a  glass  of  liquor. 

**  Eliza,"  said  Solomon,  "  Eliza,  I  have  often  had  an  intention  of 
asking  you  to  allow  me  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure,  Eliza,  of  some 
serious  conversation  with  you.  It  is  a  trying  world,  a  wicked  worlds 
and  to~to  a  girl — so  charming  a  girl  as  you  are,  EHiza — " 

«  Charming,  Mr.  M*Slime  ;  well,  well !" 

"  Charming,  certainly,  as  regards  your  person,  your  external  per- 
son— your  person  is  indeed  very  charming,  and  verily,  Eliza,  this 
brandy  and  water  is  truly  precious,  so  beautifully  blended,  that  I 
cannot — ^now,  Eliza,  will  you  pardon  me  a  small,  but  I  trust,  not  un- 
edifying  joke ;  yes,  you  will — I  know — I  see  you  will — very  well, 
then,  the  little  joke  is  pardoned — this  brandy  and  water  are  so  beauti- 
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fully  blended,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  8omething  in  that 
8weet  hand  of  yours  that  dif — diffuses  a  delicious  flavour  upon  it — I 
know  that  such  things  exist." 

'*  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  M'Slime,  from  such  a  religious  gentleman  as 
you  are,  I  didn't  expect — '* 

''Ah,  my  dear  Eliza,  that  is  coming  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  not  insensible  to  it.  On  that  subject, 
my  sweet  girl,  and  you  are  a  sweet  girl — ^it  is  that  I  propose  to  speak 
with  you — to  commune  with  you — ^in  a  spirit,  my  dear  Eliza,  of  love 
and  affection.    Will  you  then  take  a  seat — a  seat — ^my  dear  Eliza." 

''I  fear  I  cannot,  sir ;  you  know  there  is  no  one  else  to  keep  an 
eye  to  the  bar." 

'*  The  business  of  the  bar,  my  dear  girl,  is  over  for  this  night ;  but 
not,  I  trust — sincerely  trust — ^that  of  the  sweet  barmaid ;  do,  sit, 
Eliza;  pray  be  seated,  and  let  me  have  a  word  with  you  in  season ; 
thank  you,  but  not  at  such  a  distance,  Eliza-^such  an  inconvenient 
distance ;  I  say  inconvenient — because — ugh,  ugh,  I  have  caught  a 
alight  cold — as  a  trial  it  came — and  I  will  receive  it  so*-that  has 
fallen  for  the  time — ugh,  ugh,  ugh — upon  my  lungs,  and  renders'  it  a 
good  deal  troublesome  to  me  to  speak  loud ; — so  that  the  nearer  you 
sit — and  it  has  affected  my  head  a  little,  only  with  a  slight  deafness, 
though,  which — were  you  speaking,  my  dear  ?" 

»  No  sir." 

*^  Yes,  so  I  thought,  you  were  saying  something — ^will  soon  pass 
away." 

T  thought  this  dialogue,  on  the  part  of  M'Slime,  too  characteristic 
to  be  lost.  I  accordingly  stole  somewhat  nearer  the  Snuggery,  until  I 
got  in  a  position fromwhence  I  could  see  them  clearly, without  being 
seen  myself.  It  was  quite  evident  from  the  humour,  which  in  spite 
of  a  demure  face,  glinted  from  her  eye,  that  Eliza's  object  was  to 
occasion  M' Slime  to  assume  his  real  character,  for  I  could  easily  see 
that  from  time  to  time  she  felt  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
suppressing  her  laughter. 

**  The  deafness,  Eliza,  I  feel  particularly  troublesome,  though  not 
painful;  as  while  transacting  business  it  fo-forces  me  to  sit  so  very 
dose  to  my  clients."     He  here  moved  his  chair  nearer  hers. 

"  But  I  am  not  a  client,  Mr.  M'Slime,  and  you  need  not  draw  your 
chair  so  close  to  me — there  now,  that  will  do." 

"You  are,  my  sweet — sweet  girl, — ^you  are  my  client — and  you  shall 
be  my  client — and  upon  a  most  important  subject — ^the  most  important 
of  all ;   verily,  Eliza,  this  is  a  most  delicious  cup  of  refreshment* 
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How  did  you  flavour  it— but,  indeed,  if  I  were,  as  I  have  beeo, 
before  I  waa  graciously  called  and  cbo&en,  I  would  have  recosrae  ta 
a  harmless  gallantry,  and  say  that  this  most  ambrosial  beverage  mmi 
have  caught  its  sweetness  from  your  lips — ^its  fragrance  from  your 
breath — and  its  lustre  from  your  eyes — Fwonld  say  so— if  I  were  as  I 
have  been«— and,  indeed,  asl  am*-^v^i  yet,  frail,  Elisa,  still  frail,  and 
very  far,  indeed,  from  perfeotion'-^but,  still,  even  as  I  am  I  could 
scarcely  scruple  to  relapse  a  little — ^yea,  only  a  little,  Elisa,  for  the 
sake  of  such  lipa — of  such  eyes — and  such  a  fragrant  breath.  Alas  I 
we  are  all  frail  V* 

•  ^  But,  Mr.  M'Slime,  I  surely  didn't  think  that  you  who  stand  so 
high  in  the  religious  world,  and  that  the  people  look  upon  as  a  saints 
would  talk  as  you  do.'' 

^'Ah,  £liza,  my  dear  girl,  it  is  very  natural  for  you  in  your 
hitherto  darkened  state  to  say  so ;  but,  sweet  Elitt,  if  you  had  your 
privilege9f  you  could  understand  me.  For  instance*  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  precious  little  dialogue  with  you,  I  am  only  f<dlow- 
ing  up  a  duty  that  strengthens  myself;  for,  Eliia,  my  precioiia 
creature,  if  more  light  wwe  given  to  you,  you  woald  be  permitted  to 
feel  that  aB  occasional  lapse  is  for  our  good»  by  showing  us  our  owo 
weakness,  and  how  litile  we  can  do  of  ourselves.  No— there  is 
nothing  which  gives  us  so  much  confidence  and  strength  as  to  know 
our  own  weakness ;  but,  my  sweet  girl,  of  what  use  is  it  for  us  to  know 
^  if  we  do  not  feel  it ;  and  why  fedi  it,  unless  we  suffisr  it  for  better 
purposes  to  teach  us  a  praetical  lesson  to  humble  us?" 

•  ^  That's  queer  doctrine,  Mr.  M'SliMe^  and  I  dqn't  properly  under- 
stand it. 

'*  I  know  you  don't,  my  darling  girl  %  for  it  has  not  been  given  to 
you,  as  yet,  to  understand  it.  Nay,  it  seems,  as  it  were,  a  stumbling- 
block  to  you  in  your  present  state." 

^  Why,  do  you  think  me  so  very  great  a  sinner,  sir?* 
'^  Not  by  acts,  Elisa — and  what  a  soft  name  is  £lia»— <seft  as  a  pifipw 
of  down — ^but  by  condition.  You  are  exalted  now  npen  prido-Haot 
personal  pride,  but  the  pride  of  position.  Tou  think  you  a^re  inciq^ 
ble  of  erros  or  infirmity,  but  you  must  be  brooght  down  to  a  sense  of 
your  own  frailty,  as  it  were^  for  it  is  upon  a  consciousness  of  that 
that  you  must  build." 

^  That  is  to  say,  I  must  commit  sin  first,  in  order  to  know  tho 
race  of  repentance  afterwards." 

<^  You  put  it  too  strongly,  Eliza ;  but  here  is  the  illnstration  :«— 
on  know  it  is  said  '  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  thct  re- 
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pentetb,  more  thftn  over  ninety  and  nine  Jnst  men/  And  I  know  many, 
EUza,  who  go  through  a  long  course  of  virtuous  iniquity,  in  ordet 
that  their  triumph  in  the  end  may  be  the  greater.  I  have  myself 
practised  it  on  a  small  way,  and  found  it  refreshing.  And  nowi 
Eliza,  bring  me  another  cup  of  brandy  and  water,  even  for  my 
stomach's  sake ;  and  Eliza,  my  charming  girl,  put  it  to  those  sweet 
lips,  that  it  may  catch  the  true  fragrance — Christian  fragrance  I  wish 
I  could  say — ^for  they  are  fragrant  lips — and  a  sweet  arm— -a  full 
tapering  arm  you  are  gifted  with*  Ah  I  Eliza,  if  you  could  feel  as  I 
feel — nay,  it  was  the  chair  that  was  unsteady — ^my  heart  is  dis-^ 
dissolving,  Eliza.  If  you  were  only  a  little  more  frail  1  my  sweet 
girl,  we  could  feel  this  a  kind  d  religious  exercise.  Oh  I  these  pre\ 
cious  Httle  frailties — these  precious  little  frailties  t 

^'Mr.  M^Slime  will  yon  excuse  me,  but  I  think  you  have  got 
enough,  and  a  little  too  much  Uquor.  If  you  shofdd  be  seen  going 
home  in  an  unsteady  state  your  character  would  suffer." 

^  Another  cap  of  refreshment^  Eliza--^but  I  afn  not  perfection--* 
ao^^nor  would  I  be  perfection.  What  would  life  be  wiihoul  these 
precioas  HtHe  frailties — ^that  makes  us  what  we  are."    • 

''With  all  piety  and  uttdher ** 

''Who  is  that?"  inquired  the  maid  evidently  staffUed^  if'  not 
afirighted  by  a  strange  voice. 

**  I  joi&— join  you  brother  H'Slime,  for  another  cup  of  refreshment.'' 

**  Bdb  Spaight — ^lMx>ther  Bob — I  am  glad  yon  are  here ;  EKza,  my 
darling — ^my  dove-~another  cup  for  Bob,  and  after  that  we  shall  aid 
each  other  home— -will  render  one  another  Christian  and  mutual 
assistance.** 

**  Yes,"  replied  Bob,  clearing  his  voice : — 

JB06— "King  Junes  he  pitched  his  teats  between     1     SimiUUineously. 
Solomon — **  There's  nought  but  care  on  eveiy  hand,     ) 


Boh — ^The  Uaes  for  to  retire, 
8ohwum — In  eveiy  hoar  that  passes,  O, 

Boh—Bnt  King  William  threw  his  bomb  balls  in, 
5o6MMm_Whal  signifies  the  life  0'  man. 


n 


Bob — ^And  set  them  all  on  fire.' 
Solomon — An*  *twema  for  the  lasses,  0  !'* 


! 


'*  Many  thanks,  sweet  EHza — oh!  that  I  could  say  my  frail  Eliza ; 
but  I  shaU  be  able  to  say  so  yet,  I  trust ;  I  shall  be  able  to  say  so.'* 
**  God  forbid,*  she  replied     «  This  is  not  for  you,  Mr.  M*Slime— ' 
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I  certainly  will  give  no  more  tlu«  night  Bat  Bob  here  is  a  favourite 
of  mine.     BoIh  Jon  will  see  Mr.  M'Slime  home  ?" 

**  In  all  piety  and  truth,  I  shaU  see  that  homing  and  sUniiig  lig)bt 
home,"  returned  Bob ;  ^  in  the  mean  time  I  will  thank  you  for  the 
loan  of  a  lantern ;  the  night  is  one  of  most  unohristiaa  darkness" 

Solomon  had  now  reclined  his  head  upon  the  table  as  if  for  sleep, 
which  he  very  probably  would  have  indulged  in  de^te  of  all  oppo- 
sition ;  but,  just  at  this  moment,  his  horse,  car,  and  servant  moat 
opportunely  arrived,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Bob,  succeeded  in  getting 
him  away,  much  against  hif  own  inclination  ;  for  it  would  appear  by 
his  language  that  he  had  no  intention  whatsoever  of  departing^  if  left 
to  himself. 

^  I  shall  not  go,''  said  he ;  'Mt  is  permitted  to  me  to  aojqurn  here 
this  night.  Where  is  Eliza  ?  Oh  V  Elizi^  my  daTling-«4h^se  pre- 
cious  little  frailties  I" 

'*  Bring  the.  little  hypocrite  home  out  of  this,"  said  she,  with  a 
good  deal  of  indignation  ;  for,  in  truth,  the  worthy  saint  uttered  the 
last  words  in  so  significant  a  voice,  with  such  a  confidential  crow,  as 
might  have  thrown  out  intimations  not  quite  favourable  to  her  sense 
of  propriety  on  the  occasion.  He  was  literally  forced  out,  therefore; 
but  not  until  he  had  made  several  efforts  to  grasp  Eliza's  hand,  and 
to  get  his  ann  around  her.  .     . 

''•She^a  a  9weet  creature^— a  deHgfatful  dove;  but  too  insoeent. 
Oh,  Eliza,  these  precious  little  frailties! — ^theseprecious  lialefraiHies !" 

'*  Its  a  shame,"  said  Eliza,  *'  and  a  scandal,  to  see  any  man  muking 
such  pretensions  to  religion,  in  such  a  state." 

^'In  all  piety  and  truth,"  said  Bob,  ^  I  say  he's  a  bunnng  and  a 
shining  light ! 


tfi « 


King  James  he  pitched  his  tenta  betwesn 
Their  lines  for  to  retire,' "  &c.  kc. 

And  so  they  departed  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Eliza  and 
Boots,  who  were  both  obliged  to  sit  up  until  his  departure,  althou^ 
fatigued  with  a  long  day's  hard  and  incessant  labour.  I  also  retired 
to  my  pillow,  where  I  lay  for  a  considerable  time  refieoting  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  night,  and  the  ease  with  which  an  ingenious  hypo- 
crite may  turn  the  forms,  but  not  the  spirit  of  religion,  to  the  worst 
and  most  iniquitous  purposes."        •  •  *  ♦ 

Thus  far  our  friend  Mr.  Easel,  whom  we  leave  to  follow  up  his 
examinations  into  the  state  of  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  and  its 
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Maiiagenieiit,  hoping  tliat  his  diMoverie8  and  di8elo9ui<«8  may  at 
some  future  day  be  of  service  to  the  tenantry  on  that  fine  estate,  as 
well  as  to  the  country  at  large.  In  the  mean  time,  we  beg  our 
readers  to  accompany  us  to  the  so^ie  of  many  an  act  of  gross 
eormption,  where  jobs,  and  jobbing,  and  sdfishness  in  their  worst 
ahapes,  aided  by  knavery,  fraud,  bigotry,  party  rancour,  personal 
hate,  and  revenge  long  cherished — ^where  active  loyalty,  and  high 
political  Protestantism,  assuming  the  name  of  religion,  and  all  the 
other  passions  and  prejudices  that  have  been  sufi^!^  to  soonrge  the 
country  so  long — ^have  often  been  in  full  operation,  without  check, 
restraint,  or  any  wholesome  responsibility,  that  might,  or  could,  or 
ought  to  have  protected  the  property  of  the  people  from  rapine,  and 
their  persons  from  oppression.  The  scene  we  allude  to  is  the  Grand 
Jury  Boonrof  Castle  Cumbei*. 


CHAPTBK  XXL 

■ 

X  PBOTESTANT  CHABGCR,  WITH  HIS  FBJICIOt28  BOBTHEM-n^A  DiS- 
jmrBCTBH  BACK^  8UPPOBTINO  A  FUAAR  OF  THE  CBTJBCIH — A 
PCiliinCAI.    AND    BEIiIGIOVS    DISCUSSIOIV,   IH    A    FBIEVDI^T   WAV-^ 

.     IkABBl'S  FIBTT  BBWABPBDi. 

Thb  assizes  had  now  arrived,  amd  the  graad  panel  of  the  county  met 
once  more  to  transact  their  fiscal  and  criminal  business*  We  omit 
the  grand  entry  of  the  judges,  escorted,  as  they  then  were,  by  a  large 
military  guard,  and  the  posse  comitmlua  of  the  county,  not  omitting 
to  mention  a  goodly  and  imposing  array  of  the  gentry  and  squire- 
archy of  the  immediate  and  surrounding  districts,  many  of  whom 
were  pranked  out  in  all  the  grandeur  of  their  orange  robes.  As, 
however,  we  are  only  y^t  upon  our  way  there,  we  beg  you  to  direct 
your  attention  to  two  gentlemen  dressed  in  black,  and  mounted  each 
in  a  peouKar  and  characteristic  manner.  One  of  them  is  a  large, 
bkrated,  but  rather  handsome,  and  decidedly  aristocratic  looking  man, 
with  a  Vermillion  &ce,  mounted  upon  a  splendid  charger,  whose 
blood  and  action  must  have  been  trained  to  that  kind  of  subdued  but 
elegant  bearing,  that  would  seem  to  indicate,  upon  the  part  of  the 
animal,  a  conscionsness  that  he,  too,  owed  a  duty  to  the  Church  and 
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Confltitutioii,  and  had  a  just  right  to  come  within  the  cailegorf  of  a 
staunch  and  loyal  Protestant  horse,  as  heing  entrusted  with  the  Kfe, 
Yurtnes,  and  dignity  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Rev.  Phineas  Liiore 
-— 4dl  of  which  are  now  on  his  back  assembled,  as  thej  always  are, 
in  that  reverend  gentleman's  precious  person*  Here  we  aoeount  at 
once  for  the  animal's  cautious  sobriety  of  st^  and  pride  and  dignity 
of  action,  together  with  his  ^voted  attadunent  to  the  Chorch  and 
Constitution  by  which  he  lived,  and  owing  to  which  he  wore  a  coat 
quite  as  sleek,  and  every  whit  as  black  ss  his  master's.  The  gen* 
tleman  by  whom  he  appears  to  be  accompanied,  mudi — if  we  ean 
judge  by  Uieir  motions— against  his  will,  seems  to  be  qnite  as  strongly 
contrasted  to  him,  as  the  roogh  undressed  hack  upon  which  he  ii 
mounted  is  to  the  well«fed  and  aristocratic  nag  that  is  hcmbnied  by 
bearing  the  Bev.  Phineas  Lucre.  The  hack  in  questioa  is^  nev«v 
theless,  a  stout  and  desperate  looking  varmint,  with  a  red,  vindictive 
eye,  moving,  ill-tempered  ears,  and  a  tail  that  seems  to  be  the  seat 
of  intellect,  if  a  person  is  to  take  its  quick  and  furious  whiskings  as 
being  given  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lucre's  observations,  or  by  way  of 
corroboration  of  the  truth  uttered  by  the  huge  and  able-bodied 
individual  who  is  astride  of  him.  That  individual  is  no  other  than  the 
Bev.  Father  M'Cabe,  who  is  dressed  in  a  coat  and  waistcoat  of  coarse 
black  broadcloth,  somewhat  wonse  for  the  wear,  a  pair  of  black 
breeches^  deprived  of  their  original  gloss,  and  a  pair  of  boots  well 
greased  with  honest  hog's  lard — ^the  fact  being,  tikat  the  w<»idefful 
discovery  of  Day  and  Martin  had  not  then  come  to  light.  Mr. 
M^Cabe  has  clearly  an  unsettled  and  dissatisfied  seat,  and  does  not 
sit  his  horse  with  the  ease  and  dignity  of  his  compankm.  In  fact, 
he  feels  that  matters  are  not  proceeding  as  he  could  wish,  neither 
does  the  hack  at  all  aj^year  to  bear  cordiality  or  afiec^on  to^tte  Stat« 
which  keeps  him  on  such  short  ocMnmons.  They  are^  by  no  means, 
either  of  them,  in  a  state  of  peace  or  patience  with  the  powers  that 
be ;  and  when  the  priest,  at  the  conclusion  of  eveiy  sentence,  gives 
the  garron  an  angry  dash  of  the  spurs,  as  much  as  to  say,  was  not 
that  observation  right?  no  man  could  mistake  the  venmnous  spirit  in 
which  the  tail  is  whisked,  and  the  head  shaken,  in  reply. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  neither  Mr.  Lucre  nor  Mr. 
M'Cabe  were  at  all  upon  terms  of  intimacy.  Mr.  M^hibe  considered 
Mr.  Lucre  as  a  wealthy  epicure,  fat  and  heretical ;  whilst  Mr.  Lucre 
looked  upon  Father  M*Cabe  as  vulgar  and  idolatrous.  It  was 
impossible,  in  fact,  that  with  such  an  opinion  of  each  other,  they 
could  for  a  moment  agree  in  anything,  or  meet  as  men  qualified 
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by  Ihe  virtues  of  their  station  to  discharge  on  any  one  duty  in  com- 
mon* 

On  the  day  in  question,  Mr.  Lucre  was  riding  towards  Castle 
Gumb^y  with  the  pious  intention  of  getting  Darby  ODrive's  appoint* 
ment  to  the  under  jailorship  confirmed*  This  was  <Hie  motive,  but 
there  was  anothw  still  stronger,  which  was,  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  Grand  Jury,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  new  road  run  past  his  Glebe  Houses  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the 
next»  to  secure  a  good  job  for  himself,  as  a  magistrate.  At  all  events, 
he  was  proceeding  towards  Castle  Cumber,  apparently  engaged  in 
the  contemplation  of  some  important  sul^ect;  but  whether  it  was  the 
new  road  to  his  glebe,  or  the  old  one  to  heaven,  is  beyond  our  pene- 
tration to  determine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  such  was  his  abstraction, 
that  he  noticed  not  the  Bev,  Father  M<Gabe»  who  had  ridden  for 
some  time  fdo^g  with  hka,  until  that  gentleman  thought  proper  to 
break  the  ice  of  ceiemcmy,  and.  address  him. 

*^  Sir,  your  most  obedient,''  said  the  priest;  ''excuse  my  freedom*-* 
I  am  the  Rev.  Mr.  M<])abe,  Catholic  Curate  of  CasUe  Cumber; 
but  as  I  reside  in  the  parish  it  is  very  possible  you  don't  know  me." 

Mr«  Lucre  felt  much  hurt  at  the  insinuation  thrown  out  against 
his  Icmg  absence  from  the  parish,  and  replied-— 

<<  I  do  not,  sir,  in  the  least  regret  our  want  of  intimacy.  The 
character  of  your  ministry,  in  this  parish,  is  such,  that  he  who  can 
ocmgratulate  hims^  on  not  being  acquainted  with  you  has  something 
to  boalt  of.  £zeuse  me,  sir,  but  I  beg  to  assure  you>  that  I  am  not 
at  all  solicitous  of  the  honour  of  your  company." 

^Tonching  my  ministry,"  said  the  priesl^  "  which  it  pleasea  you  to 
condemn,  I'd  have  you  to  know,  that  I  will  teach  my  people  how  to 
resist  oppression  so  long  as  I  am  able  to  teach  them  anything.  J 
will  not  allow  tiiem  to  remain  tame  drudges  under  burthens  that 
make  you,  and  sueh  as  you,  as  fat  and  proud  as  Lucifer." 

''  I  request  yon  will  be  good  enough,  sir,  to  take  some  other  way^" 
said  Mr.  Lucre ;  ^  you  are  a  rude  and  vulgar  person  whom  I  neither 
know  nor  wish  to  know.  The  pike  and  torch,  siti  are  congenial 
weapons  to  sueh  a  mind  as  yours ;  I  do  beg  you  will  take  some  other 
wflty,  and  not  continue  to  annoy  me  any  longer." 

^  This  way,  man  aUve ^" 

''  Man  aUvel  To  whom  do  you  address  such  a  term  P*  said  Mr. 
Lucre ;  "  I  really  have  never  met  so  very  vulgar  a  person ;  I  am 
quite  sickened,  upon  my  honour.  Man  alive  I !  I  trust  I  shall  soon 
get  rid  of  you." 
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"  lliis  waj,  nun  alive,"  rtsponded  the  prfest,  "  ie  aa  AfM  to  me,  in 
Bpite  of  corrapt  jobs  or  grand  juriea,  bb  it  is  to  jon  or  anj  otbor 
tjrant,  irtiether  ^jritaal  Or  t«mponL  If  tb«re  an  torbnleDoe  uid 
dtAnrbances  in  this  parish,  it  is  beoaose  bad  laws,  oBJusttj 
administered,  dri?e  the  people,  first,  into  poverty,  and  ihta  into 
resistance.  And,  sir,  you  are  not  to  tell  me,  for  I  will  n«t  believe  it, 
that  a  bad  la«r,  dishonestly  and  partially  adniiBislered,  is  not  to  be 
redsted  by  every  legal  means." 

"Do  you  call  noon-day  murder,  midnight  assaausation,  and  incm- 
diarism,  legal  ?  Do  you  call  scho<ding  the  people  into  rebellion,  and 
familiariiing  tbem  with  crime,  legal?  All  this  laVf  be  allegiance 
lo  your  Pope,  but  it  deserves  a  halter  from  the  king  and  laws  of 
Kngland." 

"  The  king  and  laws  of  England,  sir,  bave  ever  been  more  liberal 
of  baiters  to  die  Irish  Catholiee.  than  tfa^  have  been  of  either  oob- 
mon  justice  or  fur  play.  What  do  tin  Catbolio  people  get,  or  btve 
ever  got,  from  yon  and  such  as  you,  in  return  for  tbe  luxury  which 
you  draw,  without  thanks,  from  their  sweat  and  labour,  but  gaob, 
and  chains,  and  eeourges,  and  halters?  Hanging,  and  tnneporta- 
tic»i|  trianglee,  and  dimmhcad  verdicts,  are  admirable  means  to  eon- 
ctUate  tbe  Catholic  people  of  Ireland." 

*'Tbe  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  may  thank  yon,  and  such  rsd 
bot  intemperate  men  as  you,  for  the  hangings  and  tnuupoftatioH 
which  the  violated  laws  of  the  country  justiy  awarded  tham." 

"And  bare  yon,  sir,  who  wring  the  blood  and  sweat  oat  of  then, 
tbe  audacity  to  use  such  language  to  me?  Did  not  yoar:£nglith 
kings  and  your  English  laws  make  education  a  erime,  and  did  yoa 
not  then  most  inhumanly  and  cruelly  punish  us  for  the  ofiencas  wUcb 
want  of  education  occasioned?' 

"  Yes ;  because  you  made  such  knowledge  as  you  then  acqoired, 
the  vehicle,  as  you  are  doing  now,  of  spreading  abroad  disaffoMkui 
against  Church   and   State,  and  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 

proud  parson,  when  the  people  become  enlightened  by 
y  insist,  and  will  insist  upon  their  rights,  aitd  refine 
to  deaUi  by  such  a  Woated  and  blood-snekisg  Inonkpe 
lished  Church." 

true,  titen,  upon  your  own  showing,  yon  ou(^t  lo  be 
education  among  the  people ;  but  that,  we  know,  yoa 
I  have  no  schools;  and  you  will  not  sufi'er  us,  who  are 
icato  them  for  you." 
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<'  C^rtaifily  not ;  we  liave  no  notioii  to  ait  tamely  by  ft&d  see  you, 
«ad  such  as  yon,  inatil  your  own  prinoiples  into  our  floofca.  Bat  in 
.talking  of  edocalion,  in  wkat  state,  let  me  ask  yovy  is  your  own 
ehiurok  in  tbis  blesaed  year  of  1804,  witb  all  lier  wealth  and  spien- 
dour  at  her  back  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  in  every  district  where  the  popu- 
lation is  equal,  we  can  show  two  Catholic  schools  for  your  one. 
When  yon  impute  our  poverty,  sir,  as  a  reluctance  to  educate  our 
people,  you  utter  a  libel  against  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland, 
lor  which  you  deserve  to  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
nailed  snugly  to  the  pillory  afterwards." 

''NflUed  snugly  to  the  pillory!  I  never  felt  myself  so  much  de> 
graded  as  by  this  conversation  with  you." 

^  Sir,  the  Catholic  priesthood  have  always  been  at  their  duty  at 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  soirow,  and  death,  among  the  poor  and 
aAtcted ;  where  you,  who  live  by  their  haisd  and  slavish  labour^  have 
never  been  known  to  show  your  red  nose." 

*'Bed  nose-^Jia-^ha—- dear  me;  how  well  bred,  how  admirably  ao- 
oompUshed,  and  how  finely  polished  I  Bed  nose  I" 
.'  f^  Faith  you  did  well  to  correct  me;  it  is  only  a  mulberry*  Wasn't 
jtmt  Irish  Establishment  in  a  blessed  torpor-.-dying  like  a  plethoric 
parson  after  his  venison  or  turtle— until  ould  Jack  Wesley  roused 
it?  Then,  indeed,  when  you  saw  your  flocks  running  to  bams  and 
hedgea  after  the  black  caps,  and  the  high-cheeked  disciples  cf 
sanctity  and  stnmg  dinners,  you  yawned,  rubbed  your  eyes^  stroked 
your  dewlaps,  and  waddled  off  to  fight  in  your  own  defence  against 
ihe  long-winded  invaders  of  your  rounds  and  sirloins.  Where  was 
your  love  of  education  before  that  shock,  my  worthy  Bibleman? 
Faith,  Pm  peppering  youl" 

'^Sir,  if  I  could  have  anticipated  such  very  vulgar  insolence, 
I  would  have  taken  some  o4her.  way.  Why  obtrude  yourself  thus 
upon  me?    I  trust  you  have  no  notion  to  use  personal  violence?" 

"  Wesley  nudged  you." 

'< Nudged  us!  I  do  not  understand  your  slang  at  all,  my  good  sir. 
These  who  are  taken  from  the  ditch  to  the  college,  and  sent. back 
from  the  college  with  the  crust  of  their  original  prejudices  hardened 
opon  them,  are  not  those  from  whom  educated  men  are  to  expect  re- 
finement or  good  manners." 

**  From  the  ditch!  We  are  taken  from  humble  life,  proud  parson, 
to  the  college;  and  it  is  better  to  enter  college  from  the  sknplictty 
of  humble  life,  than  to  enter  the  church  with  the  r^Xfk  savour  of 
fashionable  profligacy  strong  upon  us.     Not  a  bad  preparation  for  a 
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cttnal  estsUidiiBeDt,  whare  every  tflmpntion  is  proKntod  to'  glM 
erery  passion." 

"  You  foi^et,  Btr,  what  k  system  of  aboBiBation  yonr  obureh  wm 
before  the  light  of  the  refomuition  came  apon  her;  and  what  a 
mockery  of  religim  she  ia  to  this  day." 

"Whatever  I  may  forget,  I  cannot  but  remember  the  mockery  of 
religion  presented  by  yonr  proud  and  bloated  bishops  who  roll  la 
wealth,  indolence,  and  sensuality;  roblnng  the  poor,  whUat  tfac^ 
themselres  go  to  h — 1  worth  hundreds  of  thousands.  I  cannot  forget 
that  your  church  is  a  market  for  venal  and  titled  slaves,  who  aM 
bought  by  the  minisler  of  the  day  to  nph<dd  his  party— that  it  is  a 
carcase  thrown  to  the  wolfish  eons  and  brothers  of  the  English  mad 
Irish  aristocracy — and  that  its  bishops  sad  dignitaries  ezoaed  in 
pride,  violence  of  temper,  and  insolence  of  deportment,  any  otkcf 
class  of  persons  in  society.  Sure  they  have  Aeir  ch^ains  to  pray 
for  them ;  but  aty  soul  to  glory,  those  that  pray  by  pnxzy  irdl  go 
to  heaven  by  |m>iy— and  so  they  ought.  Khi  fiiitb  I'm  pqiparing 
you." 

'^DeUfabmtanarratur.  Don't  you  Bve  by  praying  for  others  ? 
What  are  your  maues?" 

"  Fabula — why  a  fibula  for  your  fobnla,  man  alive.  What  in  jmm 
newfoo^d  creed,  but  a  &bula  iron  the  beginmngf" 

"And  are  you  yourself  not  a  hireling  in  every  sense  of  tbc  woadtf 
Do  you  not  make  memhaadiae  vi  the  crimes  and  ^mrancH  of  'yoar 
peojdef"  ■:,.. 

"Uoke  merehaodizel  This  from  yon,  who  take  aivsy  a  teadi 
part  {£  the  poor  man's  labour,  without  the  conselonsness  of  even  im9- 
feasing  his  creed." 

"  Do  yon  ever  worship  the  Lord  ari^t,  or  address  hiu  in  any 
language  which  the  people  can  onderstaad?" 

"And  do  yon  ever  seek  salvation  with  half  tha  aaal  disjilsyed 
when  you  lay  your  keen  nostril  to  the  trail  of  a  fresh  beoeice  or 
a  tat  mitre.    Do  yon  not,  most  of  you,  think  more  pf  yonr  booAds 

— ■"  ' '-  "--n  yon  do  of  either  yonr  obordMs  or  yowr  AteksP^ 

it  length  palled  up  bis  horse,  and  flxtag  M  «fm 
kbe,  inquired  why  he  shooU  have  fintaned  vptm 
sive  a  manner;  and  Mr.  M'Cabe,  pidUiqi  Dp  tlM 
)f,  fixed  a  pair  of  Aery  orbs  on  him  in  retanw  Aad 

one  with  you  yet,  my  worthy  parson.  Yon  Deedn't 
r  if  you  had  as  many  chins  upon  you  as  there  are 
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articles  in  joiir  creed,  I  wouldn't  be  prevented  from  bringing 
you  to  an  account  for  interfering  with  my  flock." 

<<  Rude  and  wretched  man,  how  ?" 

**  By  attempting  to  pervert  Darby  ODrive,  the  bailiff,  and  seduce 
him  over  to  your  heresies." 

*^  I  would  bring  him  over  from  his  idolatry  and  superstition.  But 
why  do  you,  sir,  tamper  with  a  man  named — ^named— let  me  see — 
Bob>— Bob  Beatty»  I  think,  who  belongs  to  my  congregation?" 

**  Simply  because  I  wish  to  bring  him  over  from  a  false  church  to 
the  true  one." 

'^It  appears  that  because  this  simple  person  has  been  afflicted  with 
^nfepsy,  you  have  attempted,  through  some  pious  juggling  or  other, 
to  effect  his  cure*— by  enjoining  him  to  not  enter  a  church-door,  or 
to  eat  swine's  flerii  during  his  life.  Are  yon  not  ashamed,  sir,  of  such 
ipsgodly  frauds  as  this  ?" 

'  **  Swine^s  fleA!  Call  it  bacon,  man  aHve,  like  a  man.  Yes,  and 
I'teU  jOQy  moreover,  that  I  have  cured  him-^-and,  with  a  blessing, 
shall  cure  him  better  still,  if  that  is  any  consolation  to  you.  From 
baiiig  a  purple. Orangeman,  I  have  him  now  havd  at  work  every  day 
at  his  Padderheen  Partha,  But  I  now  caution  yon  not  to  unsettle 
IIm  rriigaous  principles  of  Darby  (yDrive,  the  bailiffi" 

'^Why,  sir,  the  man  has  no  religious  opinion,  nor  ever  had; 
ibaatm  to  Mr.  M'Cabe." 

*^  And  Tm  boond  to  say,  that  such  a  tbiok^headed  villain  in  re- 
Hgious  matters  as  Bob  Beatty  I  never  met.  Grod  knows  I  had  a 
iOBe  handftd  of  bim.  So  now  remember  ray  caution,  and  good  by 
to  you)  I  thii^  you'll  know  me  t^fain  when  you  meet  me." 
.  Lucre  gave  him  a  haughty  scowl  ere  the  priest  turned  off  a 
l^ridkrroad,';bai  made  no  other  reply-^not  even  by  inclining  his  head 
to  him;  hot,  indeed,  it  wae  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  shodM. 
•  ^j^aehis  the  amtiety  to  snap  up  a  convert  in  Ireland,  it  matters  not 
flmm  wtei  chttreh,  or  to  what  ohuroh,  that  Mr.  Lucre  lost  no  time  in 
■ionring  the  appointment  of  honest  Darby  to  the  office  of  Castle 
Ctamber  S^nty  Gaoler — an  appointment  to  which  both  M'CIutcby 
•ad  M^lbne  strongly  reeomnended  him;  not  certainly  fttmi  an 
•xeoss  (rf  wAotion  towards  that  simple  and  worthy  man,  but  from  a 
arisgimng  that  an  important  portion  of  a  certain  correspondence,  in 
tfw  shapd  of  two  letters,  was  in  his  possession,  and  so  (ar  they  were 
prudent  in  declining  to  provc^e  his  enmity. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

E  C0MBEK   GRAin>  JURTROOM — A    COKSCTERTIOTTS    BAKGUAK 

WAY  TO  A  GLEBE  BO0BE  OP  HORB  IHTORTANCE  THAN  THE  WAY 
TO  HEAVEN — IRISH  METHOD  OP  DISTENSIKG  JUSTICE SHORT  DE- 
BATE ON  THE  SPY  SYSTEM GEIIEAIX)QICAL  HEMOKAIIDA PATRI 

OTIC  FRESEECTMBEITS A  KIVEBIABS  BRIDOE. 

Wb  pass  now  to  tlie  GrBnd  Jutj  Boom  of  the  (ximtty,  and  truly  as 
a  sabordinate  tribunal  for  siding  the  administntion  of  justice,  it  vas 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  one  of  the  moat  anoRtaloae  BxbibititHia 
that  could  be  witnessed.  It  was  a  long  room,  abont  thirty-six  or 
forty  feet  in  length,  by  thirty,  with  a  fire  plaee  at  each  end,  and  one 
or  two  at  Ae  sides.  Abore  the  chimneypiece  was  an  oil  painting  of 
William  the  Third,  together  with  a  small  hronEe  equestrian  etatos  of 
the  same  prince,  and  another  of  G}«ot^  the  Third.  Thore  -wmn 
some  o^r  portraits  of  past  and  present  jnrors,  pmnaiad  by  tliein- 
selves  or  their  friends.  But  there  waa  flntaiidy  one  which  wb  cannot 
onri^  ^hon^  by  wliom  pceseated,  or  on  what  oocasEon,  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  ift&oi  die  reader.  We  are  inclined  to  tfaimk  it  most  ban 
been  pkoed  there  by  some  aatiiical  wag,  w^  wished  to  riditnU)  the 
extent  to  which  mere  loyalty  was  carried  in  those  day^  andtbe 
warmth  of  admirati(»t  with  which  its  most  besotted  manifestMsms 
were  received.  The  pictun  in  question  was  tfas  porteait  of  b  pious 
hangman,  who  was  too  conscientious  to  faaAg  any  one  but  a  Fapish 
They  called  him  Jerry  Giles ;  a  little  squat  fellow,  wi^  a  face  like  a 
triangle,  a  broken  nose,  and  a  'pur  of  misplaoed  or  iU-matdied  eye- 
brows, one  of  them  being  nearly  an  inch  higher  up  the  ferdiead  than 
the  other.  Jerry,  it  aeenu,  had  his  own  opinions;  me  of  wtneh  waa,  that 
there  existed  no  law  in  the  oonstitution  for  banginga  Protestant.  He 
said  that  if  he  were  to  hang  a  Protestant  felon,  he  wonid  be  foned  to 
consider  it  in  his  conscience  only  another  name  for  suicide ;  and  that,' 
g,  he  would  string  np  none  but  sack  vile  wretches  as 
B  pale  of  the  cooetitution,  and  oonsequently  not  eatitled 
1  grace  or: salvation  whatever.  And  upon  the  pam- 
ay,  the  portrait  of  Jerry  was  nearly  as  well  entitled  to 
g  the  Grand  Jurors  as  that  of  any  one  there, 
t  a  lon^  table  covered  with  green  baise,  were  a  onin* 
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ber  of  men,  with  papers  before  them ;  whilst  grouped  in  different  parts 
of  the  room  where  the  younger  persons,  amusing  themselves  by  the 
accidents  at  the  last  meet — ^if  it  happened  to  be  the  hunting  season—* 
or  the  last  duel,  or  the  last  female  victim  to  the  corruption  and  pro- 
fligacy of  some  of  those  from  whom  the  people  were  to  expect  justice, 
and  their  families  protection*  Others  were  whistling  or  humming 
some  favourite  air ;  and  one  of  them,  a  poet,  was  reading  a  squib 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  forthcoming  election. 

**  Deaker,  come  here,"  said  the  Foreman ;  •*  you  are  up  to  every 
thing.  Here  is  Lucre,  the  parson,  wants  to  have  a  presentment  for 
a  new  line  of  road  running  through  his  glebe,  or  to  his  glebe  for  I 
suppose  it  is  the  same  thing." 

''  Well,"  replied  Deaker,  '<  and  let  him  have  it.  Isn't  he  as  well 
entitled  to  a  job  as  any  of  us?  What  the  devil*^why  not  put  a  few 
feathers  in  his  nest,  man  ?    The  county  has  a  broad  back  " 

<*  His  nest  is  better  feathered^than  he  deserves.  He  has  two  enor- 
mous livings,  a  good  private  fortune,  and  aow,  indeed,  he  must  come 
to  saddle  himself  upon  the  county,  in  the  shape  of  a  job !" 

*'  He  has  rendered  good  service,  Mr.  Hartley,"  replied  anothw  of 
them  i  <<  good  service  to  the  government,  sir,  with  every  respeot  for 
y^iir  wondexful  liberality  and  honesty." 

<*  What  do  yon  mean,  sir?'  asked  Mr.  Hartley,  sternly ;  <<do  you 
throrr  oat  any  imputation  against  my  honour  and  honesty  ?" 

'*  <Hi,  Lord,  Bo-«by  no  means ;  I  have  no  relish  for  your  oold  lead, 
Mr.  HarUc^-HDnfy  that  I  dont  think  you  stand  the  best  ehanoe  in  ithe 
world  of  being  returned  for  Castle  Cumber,  sir — that  is  all." 

**  Hartley,"  arioed  another,  with  a  loud  laugh,  '<  is  it  true  that  your 
cousin,  on  bringing  a  messi^  to  Phil  M'Clutehy,  pulled  his  nose,  aad 
kieked  him  apo&ttriare  round  the  room  ?" 

^Ask  his  father,  Dick,"  said  Hartley,  smiling ;  ^  I  ha;ve  heard  he 
was  present,  and,  of  course  he  knows  best" 

**  X  sayt  Yullure,"  inquired  the  othor,  ^is  it  true  ?" 

**  Ay,"  returned  (dd  Deaker,  ^'  as  true  as  the  Hose  on  your  face.  That 
preeeious  Phil  was  a  eowaidly  whelp  all  his  life-^so  was  his  father. 
D-wn  you,  si^ra ;  whore  did  you  get  your  cowardice  ?  Vm  sure  it 
was  net  from  me ;  that  is  if  you  be  mine,  which  is  a  rather  problem- 
atical eircnmstanee ;  for  I  take  it  you  are  as  likely  to  be  the  descent 
of  soane  rascally  turnkey  or  hatchman,  and  be  hanged  to  you,  as  mine." 

^  Is  it  true,  Val,"  persisted  the  former  querist,  that  young  Hartley 
puUed  Phil's  nose  ?" 

"  We  have  come  here  for  other  purposes,  Dick,"  said  Val ;  **  cer- 
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toinly  Phil  did  not  wish  to  striko  tbe  young,  nan  in  his  own  house, 
and  had  more  sense  than  to  viokte  the  peace  in  the  presence  of  a 
miigistrate»  and  that  magistrate  his  own  father.** 

**  How  the  devil,  did  he  put  his  oomether  on  M'Loughlin's  pretty 
daughter,  Yal  ?"  asked  another  fipom  a  di£ferait  part  of  the  room." 

**  That,**  said  Deaker,  *^  is  the  only  spirited  thing  I  ever  knew  him 
to  manage.    Is  it  true,  Yal,  that  he  was  found  in  her  hed-room.* 

^  It  is  certainly  true,"  replied  Yal,  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  mean- 
ing ;  *^  and  with  her  own  consent  too." 

«Thafs  false,  Yal,"  replied  Hartley;  "^and  you  know  it  That 
he  was  in  her  room  for  a  couple  of  minutes  is  true ;  but  that  he  wa» 
there  for  any  purpose  prejudicial  to  her  honour,  that  is  with  her  own 
consent,  is  false.  The  whole  thing  was  a  cowardly  trick  on  the  part 
of  your  son,  concocted  by  the  aid  of  old  Poll  Doolin,  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  the  girl's  reputation." 

«" Ay,"  said  old  Deaker,  <'  I  dare  say  you  are  right.  Hartley,  if  Poll 
Doolin  was  in  it ;  but,  d — n  her  she  is  dangerous  even  at  a  distance, 
if  all  that* s  said  of  her  be  true.  I  say,  Spavin," — that  was  a  nickname 
given  to  the  Foreman,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  halt  or  lameness  for 
which  he  was  remarkable*^^  are  we  not  to  find  bills  for  something 
against  Harman,  who  is  about  to  be  married  to  that  wench  ?" 

^  What,"  said  Hartley,  laughing,  <'is  it  <m  ikai  account?  I  think 
if  you  said  so,  Deaker,  you'd  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth." 

<*  He  murdered  one  of  my  fellows,"  said  M'Clutchy,  **  one  of  the 
staunchest  Protestants  andloyalest  men  that  ever  was  in  the  country  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  he  did  it  in  cold  blood." 

<*Tou  were  not  present,"  said  Hartley,  '*and  eonaequentiy  have 
no  right  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury  against  him." 

<<  We  shall  find  bills  for  aH  that,"  said  Spavin;  *'the  interference  of 
such  fellows  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  must  be  put  a  stop  to." 

*^  You  are  right,  Spavin,"  said  Sir  William ;  if  we  can't  hang  him, 
let  us  send  him  across.  He  had  no  business  to  touch  the  hair  of  a 
blood-hound's  head.  6ad|  Hartley,  this  is  pretty  justice,  isn't  it?  why 
didn't  the  disloyal  rascal  stand  and  let  himself  be  shot,  in  obedience 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  rather  than  molest  a  blood*hound  ?  I 
tell  you«  my  good  friends,  that  this  method  of  managing  things  will 
bring  about  its  own  remedy  yet." 

**  Oh,  Sir  William,  you  and  Hartley  would  run  well  in  a 
together — ^both  always  for  the  rebels." 

**  Whom  do  you  call  the  rebels  ?' 

"  Why,  the  Papists,  to  be  sure." 
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''No  more  rebels,  Moore,  than  jou  are,**  replied  Hartley — **  I  find 
a  papist  as  good  as  another  man,  if  he's  as  well  and  as  fairly  tieated/* 

*' Irwin,"  said  a  large  gouty  man,  whose  legs  were  wrapped  in 
flannel,  "  of  course  you've  heard  of  Sir  William's  method  of  dispen- 
sing justice.  Will  that  too»  sir,  find  its  own  remedy— eh  ?  ha,  ha, 
ha ;  d        e,  it's  the  most  novel  thing  going." 

<«  No — ^how  is  it,  Anderson  ?' 

**  Why,  if  two  neighbours  chance  to  fall  out»  or  have  a  quarrel, 
and  if  it  happens  also  that  they  come  to  take  the  law  of  one  another 
as  they  call  it,  what  does  the  worthy  baronet  there  do,  do  you 
imagine?  *  Well,  my  good  fellow,'  proceeds  our  justice,  'you  want 
to  take  the  law  of  this  man  T' 

"  *  Yes,  your  honour.' 

'*  *  And  you  want  to  take  the  law  of  him,'  addressing  the  other. 

"  '  I  do,  the  rascal' 

'* '  Very  welli  my  good  friends»  if  you  wish  to  get  law  you  have 
come  to  the  wrong  shop  for  it — ^we  deal  in  nothing  here  but  justice ; 
so  if  you  prefer  justice  to  law,  you  shall  have  it.*' 

'' '  Whichever  your  honour  thinks  is  best  for  us.' 

*' '  Very  well,  then ;  are  you  able  to  fight  this  man  P 

''  'Ha,  ha,  is  it  there  you  are,  Sir  William?"  says  the  fellow 
bri^teningy '  able,  is  it !  ay,  and  willing  too.' 

"  '  And/  says  the  baronet,  addressing  the  other  again,  *  are  you  a 
match  for  Atm,  do  you  think  ?' 

"  '  Say  no  nuwe.  Sir  William;  only  it  was  surely  the  Iiord  put  the 
words  into  your  mouth.' 

"  'But^'  proceeds  Sir  W.,  'mark  me,  if  you  don't  both  abide  by 
this  battle— if  either  of  you,  no  matter  which  is  beaten,  shall  attempt 
to  get  law  elsewhere*  upon  my  honour  and  soul,  I  will  prosecute  you 
both.'  The  jufiftiee  being  well  furnished  with  a  sheaf  of  cudgels  for 
the  purpose,  selects  one  for  each,  brings  them  quietly  to  the  stable 
yard  where  he  lets  them  fight  it  out,  each  having  first  solemnly 
promised  to  abide  the  result" 

"  Is  ihat  true,  baronet  ? 

"  Perfectly  true,"  replied  Sir  William ;  "  but  I  fear  that  like  some 
of  yo\ir  wise  and  impartial  proceedings  here,  it  will  soon  work  its 
own  cure.  The  business  has  increased  so  damnably — ^this  dispen* 
sation  of  justice  I  mean — on  my  hands,  that  my  stable  yard  resembles 
a  fives  court  rather  than  anything  else  I  know.  The  method  har* 
monises  with  their  habits  so  beautifully,  that  if  there  is  an  angry 
word  between  them  it  is  only  '  d — ^n  you,  are  you  for  Sir  W.  ?'  '  Yes, 

2  c 
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jou  villain,  step  ouU'  They  accordingly  oome,  aad  aa  ibey  toocb 
tbeir  haU,  1  ask,  well,  tny  good  feUows,  wlut  do  jon  waat  now  ?* 
'  Not  law,  Sir  William,  but  justice — tfae  cndgela,  ptaiae  joar  honour.' 
In  the  beginning  I  waa  in  the  habit  ot  making  them  relate  the  cause 
of  quarrel  first,  and  then  fight  it  out  afterwards,  but  experience  soon 
taught  me  that  all  this  was  a  mere  waste  of  time.  In  general  now, 
I  pass  all  that  by  ;  the  complainants  hare  their  comfortable  fight,  as 
they  say,  and  go  home  perfectly  satisfied." 

"  Here,  you  secretary,  what  the  devU  are  yon  at  there  ?    Why 

d e,  it  wasn't  to  toes  half  crowns  with  that  rascal  o(  a  treasurer 

you  came  here,  sir;  let  us  get  through  the  business,  and  tben  yon 
may  both  toss  off  to  the  devil,  where  you'll  go  at  last" 

"  Why,"  said  the  secretary,  "  I  placed  the  papers  all  arranged  in 
proper  order  before  yon." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  yon  did ;  bat  who  the  devil  can  keep  any 
thing  or  any  body  in  order,  in  such  a  Babel  as  this  ?  Beevor,  III 
thank  you  to  postpone  the  singing  of  yonr  sqnib  for  the  Election  ;  or 
take  to  the  street  when  our  business  is  over,  and  give  it  to  the  crowd." 

"You  be  d d,  Spavin,"  replied  Beevor;  "  I'll  finish  it,  if  the 

devil  was  at  the  back  door." 

"Darcy,"  said  Deaker,  addressing  a  thin,  red-faced  man  heside 
him,  "I  saw  a  pretty  Ut  of  goods  in  Castle  Cumber  nukriut  on 
Thursday." 

"  Why,  Deaker,"  replied  the  other,  "is  it  possible,  that  with  one 
foot  and  more  than  half  your  body  in  the  grave,  and  your  shadow  in 
b — 1,  you  sinner,  you  have  not  yet  given  up  your  profligacy  f 

"  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  Tom,  for  to-morrow  we  die  j  but  about 
this  pretty  bit  of  goods — I  tried  to  price  her,  but  it  would'nt  do ;  and 
when  I  pressed  hard,  what  do  yon  think  of  the  little  tit,  but  put 
herself  under  the  protection  of  old  Priest  Boche,  and  told  him  I  had 
insulted  her." 

"  Who  is  she,  Deaker  ?"  inqnired  a  young  fellow,  with  a  good  deal 
of  libertine  interest. 

"  Ah,  Bob,"  replied  Deaker,  laughing ;  "  there  you  are,  one  of  tLa 
*— '-  '--•'  "—8,  Baronet— 4id  you  ever  hear  what  Had  JollyUoek, 
s  drinking  parson  of  Mount  Carnal,  as  Mma  one 
■esidence,  said  of  his  three  sons? — and  that  chap 
em." 
liear  it." 

the  father,  speaking  of  the  eldest,  '  would  eat  the 
I  second, '  would  drink  the  devil;  and  Bob,'  this  chap 
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here^  ^  would  both  eat  him  and  drink  him,  in  the  first  place,  and  out- 
wit him  afterwards.'  That's  Bob,  the  yoongest — ^he  there  with  a  lip 
like  a  dropsical  sausage.  He  has  sent  him  here  to  pick  up  a  Uttle 
honesty,  and  much  loyalty." 

^*And  a  great  deal  oi  morality,"  replied  Bob,  laughing,  ^'frorn 
Deaker  the  Tirtuous." 

**  No,  no,"  replied  Deaker ;  ^*  you  need  never  leave  your  Reverend 
father^s  wing  for  that" 

^*  Deaker,  do  you  fleece  the  poor  as  much  as  ever  ?  replied  Bob. 
^  Ah,  you  are  another  sweet  Agent,  as  times  go.  Do  you  touch  them 
at  the  renewals  as  usual?" 

''Egad,  Bob,  I  was  very  good  at  that ;  but  there's  an  unmatrimo* 
nial  son  of  mine,  Yal  the  Vulture,  there,  and  d — ^me,  when  I  look 
back  upon  my  life,  and  compare  it  with  his,  it's  enough  to  make  me 
repent  of  my  humanity,  to  think  of  the  opportimities  I  have  ne- 
glected." 

" Grentlemen,"  observed  Hartley,  ''it  strikes  me,  that  no  matter 
what  the  multiplicity  of  other  virtues  we  possess,  there  is  somehow 
nothing  like  a  superabundance  of  shame  among  us ;  we  appear  to 
glory  in  our  vices." 

"  Why  confound  it,  Hartley,"  replied  Deaker,  "  where's  the  use  of 
assuming  what  we  do  not  and  cannot  feel  ?    Would  you  have  me 

preach  honesty,  who  am  as  d d  a  rogue  as  there  is  here?  Indeed, 

with  the  exception  of  that  whelp  of  mine,  I  believe  the  greatest-^ 
but  that  fellow's  my  master." 

"  Nobody  can  quarrel  with  your  candour,  Deaker,  because  it's  all 
at  your  own  expense,"  said  the  treasurer. 

"Egad,  and  here  it  is  at  yours,  Gilbume;  with  the  exception 
always  of  myself  and  my  son,  you  are  the  deepest  rogue  here--«nd 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  your  securities  will  be  of  my  opinion 
when  it  is  too  late."  He  laughed  heartily  at  this ;  and  then,  as  usual, 
took  to  whistling  his  favourite  tune  of  the  Boyne  Water. 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  there  was  among  them  an  open 
hardy  scorn  not  only  of  all  shame,  but  of  the  very  forms  of  common 
decency  and  self-respect.  The  feelings,  the  habits,  the  practices,  the 
distribution  of  jobs  and  of  jobbings,  the  exercise  of  petty  authority, 
party  spirit,  and  personal  resentment,  all  went  the  same  way,  and 
took  the  same  bent ;  because,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  in  this  little 
assembly  of  village  tyrants,  no  such  thing  as  an  opposition — for  three 
or  four  were  nothing — ^no  balance  of  feeling — ^no  division  of  opinion — 
and  consequently  no  check  upon  the  double  profligacy  of  practice 
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and  principle,  which  went  forward  under  circumstances  where  there 
existed  a  complete  sense  of  security,  and  an  utter  ahsence  of  all  re- 
sponsihility. 

*<  Gentlemen,  we  are  losing  a  great  deal  of  time  unnecessarily," 
observed  M'Clutchj,  **  let  us  first  get  through  the  business,  and  after- 
wards we  will  be  more  at  leisure  for  this  trifling.  The  bills  for 
Harman  are  not  yet  found." 

*<  Not  found,"  replied  Spavin,  "  why  how  soft  yon  are,  Val." 

"Why  they  are  not^"  reiterated  VaJ. 

"  And  why  are  they  not  ?" 

"  Ask  Counsellor  Browbeater,  the  hard  faced  barrister,  that  has 
the  right  of  Back  Trot  in  the  Castle,  and  he  will  tell  you." 

*'  We  all  know  that  very  well,  Yal,  no  thanks  to  your  squeamish- 
ness,"  observed  Deaker ;  "  the  truth  is,  he  did  not  wish  to  let  bim 
out  for  a  reason  he  has,"  he  added,  winking  at  the  rest 

"  Let  us  hear  the  calendar,"  said  Hartley,  "  and  get  through  the 
business  as  quickly  as  we  can,  secretary." 

**  Is  that  Browbeater**  asked  Sir  William,  **  who  was  engaged  in 

the  spy  system  a  little  before  I  returned  from  England — a  d d 

scandalous  transaction." 

**  The  spy  system.  Sir  William,  is  a  very  useful  one  to  govern- 
ment," replied  Yal,  *'  and  they  would  be  devilish  fools  if  they  did  not 
encourage  it." 

'*  That  may  be  your  opinion,  Mr.  M*Clutchy,"  said  Sir  William, 
"and  your  practice,  for  aught  I  know ;  but,  permit  me  to  say,  that  it 
is  not  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  honour,  nor  of  any  honest 
man,  however  humble." 

"I  perfectly  agree  with  you.  Sir  William,"  said  Hartley,  "and  I 
despise  the  government  which  can  stoop  to  such  discreditable  treachery, 
for  it  is  nothing  else.  The  government  that  could  adopt  such  a  tool 
as  this  Browbeater,  would  not  scruple  to  violate  the  sanctity  either  of 
private  life  or  public  confidence,  if  it  suited  their  interest — ^nay,  I 
question  whether  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  felony  itself,  and  open 
the  very  letters  in  the  post  ofiice,  which  are  placed  there  under  the 
sacred  seal  of  public  faith.  However,  never  mind ;  proceed  with  the 
calendar." 

"Here  is  the  case  of  some  of  your  wreckers,  M'Clutchy,  charged 
here  with  illegally,  maliciously,  and  violently  pulHng  down  several 
houses  in  the  village  of  Crokaniska — assaulting  and  maltreating  the 
unoffending  inhabitants." 

"Halt  there  a  moment,"  said  Yal;  "rebels,  every  man,  of  the  said 
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inhabitants,  which  I  can  prove.    My  men,  who  are  remarkable  for 
their  Protestantism  and  loyalty,  when  upon  private  information — " 

''More  of  the  spy  system,"  said  Hartley,  smiling. 
'    ''Mr.  Hartley,  yon  may  smile,  but  truth  is  truth,^  replied  Yal;  "  we 
had  private  information  that  they  had  arms  and  rebellious  papers,  and 
the  latter  we  have  got  under  the  thatch  of  their  cabins." 

"  Private  information ! — still  more  of  the  spy  system,"  repeated 
Hartley  smiling  again. 

"Bpt  not  the  arms?"  asked  Sir  William* 

"No,  Sir  William,  not  the  arms ;  the  rebels  were  too  quick  for  us 
there." 

"Then,  they  expected  you  it  seems,"  observed  Hartley;  "and,  if 
so,  when  taking  away  the  arms,  I  am  anxious  to  know  why  they 
should  have  been  such  fools  as  to  leave  the  papers  behind  them." 

"I  am  not  here  to  account  for  their  conduct,  sir,"  replied  Yal, 
"but  to  state  the  ^ts  as  they  occurredp->-they  may,  for  instance,  not 
have  had  time  to  bring  them.  It  is  not  a  month,  for  instance,  since 
my  fellows  in  Still  hunting-— and  talking  of  that  Mr.  Hartley,  will 
you  allow  me  to  send  you  a  couple  of  kegs  of  such  stuff  as  is  not  to 
be  had  on  every  hill  head ;  I  offer  it  from  pure  good  will,  for  I  really 
regret  that  there  should  be  any  want  of  cordiality  between  our  familes." 

"Our  families,"  asked  Hartley,  with  a  look  of  surprize  and  indig- 
nation," our  families,  sir !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Ohy  damn  it.  Hartley,  don't  explode;  I  mean  nothing  dOfensive 
between  us — ^then,  dropping  the  families,"  said  Yal  fawningly,  for  he 
saw  the  other^s  nostril  begin  to  dilate — 

"  And,  you  cowardly  hound,  why  should  you  drop  the  families," 
inquired  Deaker,  taking  fire  ;  "  do  you  foi^et,  Sirra,  who  your  father 
is?" 

"  And  do  you  forget,  Sirra,"  resumed  Hartley,  "  who  your  mother 

IS?" 

"Damn  it,"  replied  Yal,  still  with  fawning  good  humour,  "  how  am 
I  accountable  for  their  conduct  before  I  had  existence  ?  I  neither 
made  them  as  they  were,  nor  as  they  are." 

"Then  have  the  modesty,"  said  Hartley,  "to  forbear  any  allusion 
to  them,  especially  in  the  way  of  comparison." 

"  For  one  of  them.  Hartley,  I  reply,"  said  Deaker,  "that  he  is  of  a 
iMtter  family  than  yourself;  and  don't  imagine,  my  worthy  fellow, 
that  however  you  may  brow  beat  others,  you  will  be  permitted  to 
bully  or  brow  beat  me.  I  say,  sir,  there  is  better  blood  in  my  veins 
than  ever  ran  through  yours." 
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''  I  had  no  intention  of  bnllying  or  brow  beating  any  msn  here," 
replied  Hartley,  '^much  less  one  whose  age  and  yirtues  most  prevent 
him—'' 

''Not  from  meeting  you  like  a  man,''  said  Deaker ;  ''  old  as  I  am,  I 
can  yet  stand  my  ground,  or  if  not,  d— n  me,  I  can  tie  a  stake  to 
my  bottom,  and  you  may  take  that  as  a  proof  that  I  won't  run  away." 

^  Nobody  suspects  you  for  that,"  said  the  other.  ''Out  of  the  Icmg 
catalogue  of  human  virtues,  courage  is  the  only  one  left  you,  or  in- 
deed, you  ever  had — ^unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  shameless  and  diabolical 
honesty  of  glorying  in  your  own  vices." 

"  Why,  Hartley,"  replied  Deaker,  "  you  forget  that  you  had  more 
vices,  and  hammers,  too,  in  your  family,  and  more  brass,  than  ever  I 
or  mine  could  boast  of.  J£  the  memory  of  that  successful  old  tinker, 
your  grandfather,  had  not  passed  out  of  your  mind,  you  would  make 
no  allusion  to  vices  or  screws,  and  take  care,  my  good  hot-brained 
young  fellow,  that  you  don't  die  in  your,  family  trade,  and  come  to 
the  pulley  yet." 

Hartley,  who  was  hasty,  but  exceedingly  good  natured,  although 
certainly  a  noted  dueUist,  now  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  as  did 
most  of  the  rest. 

"Deaker,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  use  in  being  angry  with  you,  nor 
in  being  ashamed  that  my  fortune  was  created  by  industry  and 
honesty,  for  both  of  which  virtues  I  have  reason  heartily  to  thank  my 
good  old  grandfather,  the  hardware  man,  as  you  have  for  thanking 
the  sire  of  your  father,  the  worthy  tailor,  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  one  of  Peg  Nicholson's  knights,  ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

The  laughter  now  became  general  and  excessive ;  but  not  one  of 
them  enjoyed,  or  seemed,  at  least,  to  enjoy  it  with  more  good  humour 
than  Yal ;  who,  indeed,  was  never  known  to  exhibit  any  want  of 
temper  to  his  equals  during  his  life. 

"  Well,"  said  he, "  ha,  ha,  ha  I  now  that  thai  breeze  has  blown  over 
•^^bout  the  poteen.  Hartley  ?" 

"  Thanks,  Yal ;  but  no  poteen,  if  you  please." 

"  Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Yal,  "  to  resume  business ;  I  was  alluding 
to  the  seLsure  of  a  Still  about  a  month  ago  near  Drum  Dhu,  where 
the  parties  just  had  time  to  secure  the  Still  itself,  but  were  forced  to 
leave  the  head  and  worm  behind  them  ;  now,  th(U  I  give  as  a  fair 
illustration  of  our  getting  the  papers,  and  missing  the  arms.  Besides," 
said  he,  in  a  wheedling  and  confidential  tone,  addressed  to  a  clique  of 
his  friends,  the  jobbers,  whom  he  joined  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  "  you  are  all  aware  that  my  fellows  are  staunch  Orangemen, 
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eyeiy  one  of  them^  and  the  government  itself  feeis,  for  I  have  reason 
to  know  ity  that  it  is  not  either  politic  or  prudent  to  check  the  spirit 
which  is  now  abroad  among  them ;  so  far  from  that,  I  can  tell  you  it 
is  expected  that  we  should  stimulate  and  increase  it,  until  the  times 
change.    The  bills  against  these  men  must,  therefore,  be  thrown  out" 

'*  I'll  agree  to  that^"  said  a  leading  man  of  his  own  party,  <'  only  on 
one  condition.  There  are  three  of  my  own  tenants,  Papists  to  be 
sure,  in  for  distilling  poteen.  Now,  we  must  have  them  out,  Yal,  for 
one  good  turn  deserves  another." 

'*  But  why  ?"  inquired  Val  and  his  friends. 

''  Why,  simply,  because  the  poor  feUows  were  distilling  for  m3r8elf,'' 
he  replied ;  **  all  the  apparatus  were  mine,  and  I  can't  think  of  allow* 
ing  them  to  be  transported  for  my  own  act." 

**  Very  well,  then ;  a  bargain  be  it,"  said  Val,  **  so  out  they  go." 

Whilst  every  man  was  thus  working,  either  for  his  friends  or 
against  his  enemies,  or  not  unfrequently  both,  Hartley,  who,  in  point 
of  fact,  felt  always  anxious  to  do  as  much  good  as  he  could,  addressed 
Sir  WiUiam  :— 

*^  Have  you  no  friends  in  difficulty,  Sir  William,  or  who  require 
your  advocacy  now  ?  I  see  the  jobbers  are  hard  at  work.  Some 
working  heaven  and  earth  to  wreak  the  vengance  of  law  upon  their 
enemies ;  others  quite  as  anxious  to  turn  aside  justice  from  their 
friends." 

<*  £h !  what's  that  ?"  said  Sir  WiUiam,  starting  up;  <'  come.  Hartley, 
you  are  right;  there  are  four  of  my  tenants  in  for  a  fray — the 
M'Caffries,  and  the  poor  devib  stand  no  chance  with  such  a  jury  as 
they  will  have.  I  hear  them  named  below  there — so  let  us  join  the 
jobbers  as  you  say,  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  the  Bills  thrown  out" 

'*  Very  well,"  said  Val,  as  they  approached  him,  <^  the  M'Caffries  go 
to  triaL" 

'*  Sir  William,  excuse  me,"  said  Hartley ;  **  will  you  allow  me  to 
interfere,  in  the  first  instance  ?" 

*'  My  dear  feUow,  certainly,  with  great  pleasure,  and  I  shall  aid 
yon  as  far  as  I  can." 

'*  Val,"  said  Hartley,  in  that  kind  of  familiar  tone  which  he  knew 
would  go  far  with  such  a  man  as  M^Clutchy,  and  which  was  in 
such  accordance  with  his  own  natural  good  humour — ''  Val,  my  good 
fellow,  and  the  best  man  of  business  here,  by  the  way,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pot^n  affair,  I  want  you  to  stand  my  friend  and  also  Sir 
William's  here.' 

"  How  is  that,  Hartley  ?" 
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*^  There  -Arh  four  men  in  from  the  Mountain  Bar,  named  MK3affirejv 
Now  we  want  to  have  the  Bills  against  them  ignored;  and  simpler 
for  a  plain  reason— at  this  season  of  the  year,  anj  lengthy  imprison* 
ment  wonld  ruin  them.  It  was  a  faction  fight  or  something  of  that 
kind)  and  of  course  there  is  no  feeling  of  a  religious  or  party  natnve 
in  it.    Am  I  not  right,  Sir  William  ?" 

*'  Perfectly ;  the  thing  took  place  during  my  absence  in  England 
for  the  last  few  months.  Had  I  been  at  home»  the  matter  would  have 
been  peaceably  decided  with  cudgels'  in  my  own  stable-yard." 

^*  Yes/'  observed  Yal,  **  but  it  appears  there  was  a  man's  life  in 
danger." 

''  Tes,  but  sir,  his  life  is  now  out  of  danger." 

^  Welly  but  does  not  this,"  rejoined  Val,  in  his  most  serious  mood, 
<<  look  very  like  obstructing  the  course  of  justice  ?" 

**  Why,  you  d d  scoundrel,"  said  the  Baronet^  ''  what,  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty,  is  done  at  every  assizes  where  matters 
conneoted  with  religion  or  politics  are  concerned,  that  ought  not  to 
be  called  obstructing  the  course  of  justice  ?" 

^  We  shall  return  true  Bills,  Sir  William ;  and  that  is  the  only 
reply  I  have  to  make,  exc^t  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy." 

^Mr.  MKHlutchy,"  said  EUutley,  <'  I  know  your  good  sense  and 
forbearance,  both  of  which  are  so  creditable  to  you.  These  poor 
fellows  will  be  ruined,  for  both  you  and  I  know  the  kind  of  jury  that 
is  to  try  them." 

**  An  honest  jury,  Mr.  Hartley,"  said  M'Clutchy,  who  was  now 
begining  to  feel  a  little  of  his  power**^  an  honest  jury,  Mr.  Hartley.'^ 

^  I  give  you  leave  to  say  so^  Val ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will 
accept  one  favour  from  you,  if  you  grant  me  two." 

*'  How  is  that,  sir?"  asked  YaL 

^*  Send  me  the  poteen  you  spoke  of,  and  ignore  the  Bills  against 
these  McCaffreys." 

<<No^  sir,"  replied  Yal,  looking  with  his  own  peculiar  beetle- 
browed  smile  at  Sir  William,  ^  I  shall  not ;  for  by  GU-^  we  will  find 
true  Bills  against  the  four  McCaffreys.  We  might  do  something  for 
humanity,  Mr.  Hartley ;  but  we  are  not  to  be  made  fools  of  before 
our  own  faces." 

**1  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Hartley. 

**  He  is  nothing  but  a  scoundrel,  as  I  said,"  returtied  Sir  William*— 
c<  that  is  all ;  a  low-born  scoundrd ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  see  such  a 
fellow's  name  upon  any  Grand  Jury  list" 

**  Hartley,"  replied  Spavin,  **  we  do  not  wish  to  refuse  either  Sir 
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or  you  such  a  matter  as  tlus ;  but  ihe  ietct  is,  M'Clutohy  is 
right.  Tlus  is  at  bottom  a  party  matter— «  political  matter,  and  you 
know'  it  is." 

**  Noy  sir;  on  my  own  part  and  on  Sir  William's  I  disclaim  any 
such  knowledge." 

^  Yott  know,  Haiiley,  you  are  canvassing  the  county." 

"  Tes,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  these  men  or  their  af^rs  ?' 

<^  What?  Why  you  know  if  we  ignore  the  Bills  against  them,  they 
will  be  out  and  ready  to  vote  for  you  at  the  forthcoming  Election." 

Hartley  looked  at  him  with  surprize,  but  said  nothing. 

**  Now,"  he  proceeded,  '^  111  tell  you  what  we  wiU  do.  If  you  and 
Sir  William  pledge  your  words,  as  men  of  honour,  that  you  will  not 
aoo^  the  votes  of  these  men,  the  matter  you  wish  shall  be  managed." 

Sir  WiUiam  started  to  his  feet. 

^'  Great  Grod,"  said  he,  **  is  it  not  monstrous  that  an  oath  of  secrecy 
should  bind  us  to  conceal  these  iniquities !" 

**  It  is  monstrous,  Sir  WiUiam,"  replied  his  friend ;  ^'  I  do  believe 
there  is  not  such  a  scene  of  shameless  and  hardened  corruption  on 
earth,  as  a  Grand  Jury  Room  at  the  present  day." 

This,  however,  they  said  rather  aside  to  each  other. 

^  No^  sir,"  replied  Hartley  to  the  last  proposal,  *^  neither  I  nor  Sir 
Wilfiam  shall  enter  into  any  such  shameful  compromise.  I  felt 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  slight  chance  of  justice  which  these  poor 
men  had,  and  will  have  from  a  jury  so  composed  as  their's  I  know 
win  be ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  did  not  hesitate  to  try,  if  I 
could)  with  any  effect  save  them  from  what  I  now  perceive  is  designed 
for  them— a  political  punishment  independent  of  crime." 

"Nevermind,"  said  Sir  William,  taking  him  aside,  '^  never  mind, 
Hartley ;  we  will  be  able  to  defeat  them  yet.  I  shall  send  for  the 
prosecuting  parties ;  get  them  to  withdraw  proceedings,  and  imme- 
diately fight  it  out  in  the  lawn  or  stable  yard." 

After  a  great  deal  of  similar  squabbling  and  negociation,  the  gentle- 
men at  length  got  Uirough  the  criminal  calendar  for  the  county,  and 
with  etill  more  startling  honesty  and  disinterestedness,  entered  upon 
the  transactions  of  its  fiscal  business.  Deaker  whenever  he  took 
no  part  in  the  discussions  that  accompanied  the  settlement  of  each 
question,  sat  reading  a  newspaper  to  the  air  of  the  Boyne  Water, 
which  he  whistled  from  habit  in  a  low  manner  that  was  scarcely 
audibly,  unless  to  some  one  who  felt  anxious  to  derive  amusement, 
as  several  did,  from  the  originality  of  his  performance. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  secretary,  "  here  is  a  list  of  the  present- 
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ments.  The  first  is— For  two  miles  and  a  qnarter  of  a  new  road, 
running  from  Qeorge  Ganderwell's  house  at  the  Crooked  <Commons» 
out  along  Pat  Donnellan's  little  farm  of  the  Stripe,  through  whioh  it 
runs  longitudinally ;  then  across  Jemmy  Teague's  meadow,  over  the 
Mullin  Bum,  then  through  Widow  Doran's  garden,  bisecting  Darliy 
M'Lorrinan's  three  acre  field,  afterwards  entering  the  Gkbe,  and 
passing  close  to  the  lodge  of  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre's  ayenue*" 

'*  Is  there  any  opposition  to  this  ?"  inquired  the  chairman. 

<<  Read  the  next,''  said  M'Clutchy,  "  and  then  we  shall  be  the  better 
able  to  see." 

No.  2.  '^  For  four  miles  of  road  commencing  at  the  Ban  Ard  river, 
which  it  crosses,  running  through  Frank  Pagan's  croft,  along  Rogue's 
Town,  oyer  Tom  Magill's  Long-shot  meadow,  across  the  SaUy  Slums, 
up  Dayy  Aiken's  Misery-meerin,  by  Parra  Rakkan's  haggard,  up  the 
Dumb  Hill,  into  Lucky  Layery's  Patch,  and  from  that  right  ahead  to 
Constitution  Cottage,  the  residence  of  Valentine  M'Clutchy  Esq., 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  which  it  joins  the  high  road  to  Castle 
Cumber." 

*<Now  the  question  is,"  said  Phil,  ''can  both  these  be  passed 
during  this  term  ?" 

^  Val,"  replied  young  JoUyblock,  **  if  ever  a  man  was  afflicted 
with  modesty  and  disinteredness  you  are  he ;  and  well  becomes  me 
the  parson,  too,  in  his  share  of  the  job;  but  it's  all  right,  gendemen. 
Work  away,  I  say.  The  Parson-magistrate,  and  the  Agent-grand- 
juror  haye  set  us  an  excellent  example — ^ha — ^ha — ha.  Deaker,  drop 
whistling  the  Boyne  Water  there,  and  see  what's  going  on  here. 

"No,"  said  Deaker, ''  there  never  was  such  an  air  composed  as  the 
Boyne  Water ;  and  my  only  prayer  is,  that  I  may  die  whistling  it. 
Damn  it,  JoUyblock,  unless  a  man  is  a  good  Protestant  he's  bad  for 
everything  else." 

''  But  how  the  devil,  Deaker,  can  you  call  yourself  a  good  Pro- 
testant, when  yoii  believe  in  nothing  ?" 

**Why,"  said  Deaker,  ''I  believe  that  a  certain  set  of  political 
opinions  are  necessary  for  our  safety  and  welfare  in  this  world;  and 
I  believe  that  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  church,  and  that  it  is 
good  Protestantism  to  abide  by  them;  yes,  and  by  the  church  too, 
so  long  as  she  teaches  nothing  but  politics,  as  she  does,  and  acts  up 
to  them." 

''And  does  your  faith  stop  there  ?" 

"How  could  it  go  farther,  with  the  lives  of  such  men'  as  your 
father  and  Lucre  staring  me  in  the  face  ?    Precept,  Dick,  is  of  little 
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value  when  example  is  against  it.  For  instance,  where  is  the  use  of 
men  preaching  up  piety  and  religion,  when  their  own  conduct  is  a 
libel  upon  their  doctrine  ?  Suppose,  now,  there  are  two  roads— and 
'tis  said  there  are:  No.  1,  leading  to  an  imaginary  region  placed 
aboTC;  No.  2,  to  another  imaginary  region,  placed  below-^very 
good:  the  parson  says  to  you  and  me,  do  so  and  sOy  and  take  the  No. 
1  road;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  does  himself  the  very  reverse  of 
this  SO  and  so,  and  takes  the  No.  2  road.  Now  which  are  we  to 
respect  most,  his  advice  or  his  example  ?" 

^Let  us  get  on,"  said  Spavin,  '*  perhaps  there  are  others  whose 
claims  are  as  modest  and  disinterested;  we  shan't  say  anything 
about  being  as  well  founded.    You,  secretary  fellow,  read  away." 

*^  Before  you  go  any  farther,"  sud  a  droll^looking  person  named 
M'Small,  ''you  must  pass  me  a  bridge  over  Lumlay's  Leap.  Our 
party  voted  you  about  thirty  miles  of  roads  to  repair  thoroughly^  and 
you  know  that  although  you  only  tfeneered  them,  we  said  nothing." 

''  But,"  replied  Val,  "  who  ever  heard  of  a  bridge  without  water ; 
and  I  know  there's  not  a  stream  within  three  miles  of  you." 

''Never  mind  that,"  replied  M'Small,  "let  me  have  the  bridge 
first,  and  well  see  what  can  be  done  about  the  water  afterwards*  If 
God  in  his  mercy  would  send  a  wet  winter  next  season,  who  knows 
but  we  might  present  for  a  new  river  at  the  January  assizes." 

"  Tou  must  have  it,"  said  Deaker,  "  give  M'Small  the  bridge,  and, 
as  he  sajrs,  well  see  afterwards  what  can  be  done  for  a  river  for  it." 

"M'Small,"  said  Hartley,  "what  if  you'd  get  a  presentment  for  a 
couple  of  mountain  water-spouts ;  who  knows  but  it  might  answer 
the  purpose  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  M'Small,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  humourist,  "  I  fear.  Hartley,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand 
panel  would  scarcely  reach  so  high.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  think 
of  it." 

The  bridge,  however,  was  not  only  passed,  but  built,  and  actually 
stands  to  this  day,  an  undeniable  monument  of  the  frugality  and 
honesty  of  grand  jurors,  and  the  affection  which  they  were  then 
capable  of  bearing  to  each  other,  when  their  interests  happened  to 
be  at  stake,  which  was  just  four  times  in  the  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  tumultuous  battle  of  jobs,  in  all  its  noise, 
recrimination,  and  jangle  of  conflicting  interests,  and  incredible 
selfishness  commenced.  There  were  strong  mutual  objections  to  pass 
the  roads  to  Mr.  Lucre  and  M'Clutchy,  and  a  regular  confiict  between 
their  respective  partisans  accordingly  took  place.    M'Clutchy's  party 
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were  absolutely  shocked  at  the  grossness  and  impiety  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Lucre,  a  person  of  such  great  wealth,  an  absentee,  a  non- 
iresident  Bector,  dipping  his  hand  in  the  afiairs  of  the  ooun^  for  the 
sake' of  a  job. 

His  party,  for  he  had  a  strong  one,  dwelt  upon  his  rights  as  a  GiTil 
officer,  a  magistrate,  and  justice  of  quorum — upon  his  sterling  prin- 
ciple as  a  loyal  Protestant,  who  had  rendered  very  important  services 
to  the  Church  and  the  Government.  It  was  such  as  he,  they  said, 
who  supported  the  true  dignity  and  respectability  of  Protestantism, 
and  it  would  be  a  scandal  to  refuse  him  a  road  to  his  glebe.  Deaker 
groaned  several  times  during  this  eulogium,  and  repeated  his  favourite 
text*— let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die ;  but 
whether  its  application  was  designed  for  Lucre  or  himself,  was  not 
very  easy — ^perhaps  we  should  rather  say  difficult,  to  determine. 

^'That  is  all  veiy  true,"  replied  Val's  party;  **but  in  the  mean 
time,  it  would  be  quite  as  creditable  for  him  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  his  parish,  and  the  condition  of  its  tottering 
old  church,  as  to  be  mulcting  the  county  for  a  job.* 

**  What  can  you  know  about  his  church,"  inquired  Spavin, ''  who 
have  never  been  seen  in  it,  except  on  last  Easter  Monday^  when  you 
were  candidate  for  the  church-wardenship  ?  MHDlutchy,"  he  added, 
**  we  all  know  you  are  a  Protestant  of  your  fathei^s  colour ;  it's  the  best 
Protestantism  that  puts  most  into  your  pocket." 

**  And  on  what  other  principle  is  Lucre  himself  now  proceeding, 
or  has  ever  proceeded  ?"  replied  Val's  friends — for  Yal  himself  had 
always  a  wholesome  repugnance  to  personal  discussion. 

Li  fact,  one  would  have  imagined,  on  hearing  Val's  par^  declaim- 
ing against  the  selfishness  of  Lucre,  that  they  themselves  entertained 
a  most  virtuous  horror  ag^ainst  jobs  and  corruption  of  all  kinds,  and 
bad  within  them  an  actual  bona  fide  regard  for  religion,  in  all  its 
purity,  spiritual  beauty,  and  truth  ;  whilst  on  the  contrary,  the 
Lucreites,  who  certainly  had  the  worst  cause,  seemed  to  think  that 
M'Clutchy  in  preferring  his  own  corruption  to  that  of  the  paiBon, 
was  guilty  of  a  complete  desertion  of  that  sterling  and  mutually 
concessive  Protestant  feeling  which  they  considered  to  constitute  its 
highest  principle,  and  absolutely  to  merge  into  the  manifestation  of 
something  inimical  to  a  Protestant  government. 

At  length  it  was  suggested  by  him  of  the  bridge  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  two  such  excellent  men,  and  such  admirable 
representatives  of  pure  Protestant  virtue  and  spirit,  it  would  be  best 
to  pass  both  presentments  on  the  present  occasion,  and  drop  or 
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postpone  some  of  the  minor  ones  until  next  term — a  suggestion 
which  was  eagerly  received  by  both  parties,  in  as  much  as  it  satisfied 
the  rapacity  of  each,  without  giving  a  victory  to  either.  This»  how- 
ever, was  far  from  terminating  either  the  business  or  the  debates  that 
arose  out  of  the  minor  conflicting  interests  of  the  jurors.  A  good 
deal  of  hanging  Are  there  was  also,  but  given  and  returned  in  a  better 
spirit,  between  Val's  friends  and  Lucre's. 

^'  Why  doesn't  Lucre,"  said  the  former,  ^'  afford  us  a  little  more 
of  his  company  in  the  parish  P* 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  Lucreites,  <'  we  suppose  if  he  gave  you  more  of 
his  vension  and  claret,  he  would  experience  less  of  your  opposition." 

**  I  really  am  afraid  to  go  to  church,"  said  Val,  who  now  that  the 
storm  had  passed,  resumed  his  usual  insinuating  habit  of  light 
sarcasm ;  '<  I  am  afraid  to  go,  lest  that  crazy  old  church,  whiok 
really,  between  ourselves — I  speak  of  course  in  a  friendly  way  now 
— is  in  a  most  shameful  and  dangerous  state,  should  fall  upon  me." 

**I  did  not  think,"  said  M'Small,  <Hhat  you  had  such  a  strong 
sense  of  your  own  deserts  left,  Val  ? — I  have  some  hopes  of  you 
yet." 

"Ah,"  said  Val,  "I  fear  that  on  your  way  to  heaven,  if  you  meet 
a  difficulty,  you  will  not  be  likely  to  find  a  grand  jury  to  build 
a  bridge  for  you  across  it." 

"I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  replied  M'Small;"  the  face  of  a 
grand  juror  will  be  a  novel  sight  in  that  direction." 

"And  in  the  other  direction,"  observed  Hartley,  *'  no  bridges  will 
be  wanted." 

"  Why  so  ?'  said  M^Small. 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  "  there  will  be  such  an  absence  of  water 
as  will  render  them  unnecessary." 

"Ay,"  retorted  another,  "  but  as  there  wiD  be  plenty  of  grand 
jurors,  we  may  do  then  as  we  did  now — ^build  the  bridge  without  the 
water,  and  trouble  ourselves  no  further  with  the  consequences." 

After  much  more  conversation,  partly  on  business,  and  partly  on 
desultory  topics,  the  quarrellings,  and  bickerings,  and  all  the  noisy 
enmities  of  that  corrupt  little  world  that  is  contained  within — ^we 
should  rather  say,  that  was  contained  within  the  walls  of  a  grand  jury- 
room — ceased ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  smaU  matters 
of  no  consequence,  everything  was  settled,  but  not  so  as  to  give 
general  satisfaction ;  for  there  still  remained  a  considerable  number 
of  grumblers,  whose  objects  had  been  either  completely  lost  in  greater 
corruption,  or  set  aside  for  the  present. 
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**  Here's  another  matter,"  said  Spavin,  «' which  we  had  better 
settle  at  onoe.  A  man  here  named  ODrive — Darby  O'Drive— is  to 
be  appointed  to  the  under-gaolership ;  he  is  strongly  recommended, 
by  Mr.  Lucre,  as  a  man  that  has  renounced  Popery." 

**  That's  enough,  Spavin,"  said  Hartley,  **  that,  I  suppose,  com- 
prises all  the  virtues  necessary  for  an  under-gaoler,  at  all  events." 

'<  You  know  him,  M'Clutchy,"  said  one  or  two  of  them. 

*'  Hell  make  as  good  an  under-gaoler,"  replied  Val,  **  as  there  will 
be  in  Europe.    Appoint  him,  gentlemen;  you  will  get  no  such  man." 

"And  that  is  just,"  said  Sir  William  aside  to  Hartley,  '*all  that 
Val's  recommendation  is  good  for." 

And  thus  closed  as  much  as  we  feel  necessary  to  describe  of  that 
extraordinary  scene — a  grand  jury-ioom  in  the  year  1804,  or  there- 
abouts. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

▲  KENT   DAT—- RBLATIVS   rOSITION    OF    LANDLOBD  AHD  TBNABT— 
G^ADBS     OF     TENAHTBT — TBUJs     NOTION     OF     BE8FECT — FA^DDT 

OOBBiaAN's    FBOTB8TANT     WIO ^FHIL    AND     SOIX>MON    IN    A    FIT 

OF  ADMDLATION — THB   WIDOW  TTBBBLI.. 

Onb  single  week  in  the  progress  of  time»  after  the  exhibition  last 
described,  had  wonderfully  advanced  the  catastrophe  of  our  simple 
and  uncomplicated  narrative.  Harman,  very  much  to  the  morti- 
fication of  M'Clutchy,  was  acquitted,  the  evidence  being  not  only  in 
his  favour,  but  actually  of  such  a  character,  as  to  prove  clearly  that 
his  trial  was  merely  one  of  those  dishonest  stretches  of  political 
vengeance  which  characterized  the  times.  On  coming  out,  however, 
he  found  the  affairs  of  the  firm  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
The  insidious  paragraphs  in  the  papers,  masked  with  compassion, 
and  <'a  hope  that  the  affairs  of  this  very  respectable  firm^ — ^which 
was  hitherto  supposed  to  be  a  solvent  one-— would,  still,  be  wound  up 
in  a  way,  they  trusted,  somewhat  more  satisfactory  than  was  given 
out  by  their  enemies."  Nor  was  this  the  worst,  so  far  as  Harman 
himself  was  concerned.  The  impression  of  Mary  M'LoughUn's 
perfidy  had  been  now  so  thoroughly  stamped  into  his  heart,  that  he 
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neither  cottld,  nor  would  listen  to  any  attempt,  upon  the  part  of  their 
mutual  friends,  at  her  vindication.  This  last  stroke  of  anguish  was 
owing,  also,  to  Phil's  diaholic'al  ingenuity.  Harman,  on  reflecting 
day  after  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  upon  the  occurrence,  and  comparing 
it  with  her  conduct  and  confusion  on  previous  occasions,  felt,  as  we 
before  said,  strongly  inclined  to  believe  her  guilty.  He  determined, 
however,  not  to  rest  here,  but  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  He 
accordingly  heard  from  his  cousin,  and  from  several  others,  while  in 
prison,  such  details  of  the  particulars,  and  such  an  authentic  list  of 
the  persons  who  were  present — ^many  of  whom,  owing  to  the  ingenious 
maUgnity  of  Poll  Doolin,  were  friendly  and  favourable  to  the  famOy 
— ^that  he  privately  sent  for  them,  and,  on  comparing  the  narratives 
one  with  the  other,  he  found  the  harmony  among  them  so  strong,  that 
he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  her,  save  such  as  recurred  involuntarily 
to  his  mind  with  indignation  and  anguish.  In  addition  to  his  other 
mortifications,  it  happened  that  the  second  day  after  his  release  from 
imprisonment  was  what  the  agents  caU  **  Gale  day ;"  that  is,  the  day 
upon  which  they  get  into  their  chair  of  state,  as  it  were,  and  in  all 
the  insolence  of  office  receive  their  rents,  and  give  a  general  audience 
to  the  tenantry.  Phil,  indeed,  even  more  than  the  father,  looked 
forward  to  these  days  with  an  exultation  of  soul,  and  a  ccmsciousness 
of  authority,  that  fuUy  repaid  him  for  all  the  insults,  disasters,  and 
tweakisgs  of  the  nose,  which  he  was  foroed  to  suffer  during  the  whole 
year  besides.  In  truth,  nothing  eoukl  equal,  much  less  surpass,  the 
Pistolian  spirit  by  which  this  lion-hearted  gentleman  was  then 
animated.  His  frown,  swagger,  bluster,  the  authoritative  shakings 
of  his  head,  the  annihilating  feroci^  of  his  look,  and  the  inflated 
pomp  of  manner  with  which  he  addressed  them,  and  *^  damned  his 
honour,"  were  all  inimitable  in  their  way.  The  father  was  more 
cautious  and  within  bounds,  simply  because  he  had  more  sense,  and 
knew  the  world  better ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  easy  to  see  by 
his  manner,  that  in  spite  of  aU  his  efforts  at  impartiality  and  justice, 
he  possessed  the  poison  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  but  not 
one  atom  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  At  another  table,  a  Uttle 
to  the  right  of  M^Clutchy,  sat  M'Slime,  ready  to  take  his  appropriate 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  prepared,  whilst  engaged  in 
the  task  of  seeing  that  everything  was  done  according  to  law,  to 
throw  in  **  a  word  in  season,"  touching  the  interests  of  the  gospel. 

At  length  eleven  o'clock  arrived,  and  found  Val,  Phil,  our  old 
friend  Darby,  who  had  not  yet  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
together  with  one  or  two  other  understrappers,  all  ready  for  business. 
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The  two  principal  characters  were  surrounded  by  books,  rental^ 
receipts,  and  eveiy  other  document  necessary  and  usual  upon  such 
occasions.  The  day  was  wet  and  cold»  and  by  no  means  in  the  spiril^ 
of  the  season ;  but  we  know  not  why  it  happens,  that  there  seems  in 
general  to  be  a  fatality  of  disastrous  weather  peculiar  to  such  days^ 
leading  one  to  imagine  that  the  agent  possessed  such  a  necromantic 
foreknowledge  of  the  weather,  as  enabled  him  to  superinduce  the 
severity  pf  the  very  elements  upon  his  own  cruelty.  In  a  country  so 
poor  as  Ireland,  the  scene  presented  by  a  rent  day  is  one  too  impres- 
sive and  .melancholy,  ever  to  be  forgotten  by  any  heart  touched  with 
benevolence.  There  is  little,  if  any,  of  that  erect  freedom  of 
demeanour  and  natural  exhibition  of  good  will,  which  characterize 
conscious  independence,  and  a  sense  of  protection,  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant ;  whilst  on  that  of  the  agent  or  landlord,  there  is  a  contempt 
tuous  hardness  of  manner,  a  vile  indifference,  and  utter  disregard  of 
the  feelings  of  those  hy  whom  he  is  surrounded,  that  might  enable 
the  shallowest  observer  to  say  at  a  glance,  here  is  no  gympathy  between 
thai  man  and  these  people. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Give  yourself  time  to  observe  them  more 
closely,  listen  to  that  agent  pouring  his  insolent  invective  upon  the 
head  of  this  poor  man,  whose  only  crime  is  his  poverty,  and  whose 
spirit  appears  to  be  broken  down  with  the  struggles  and  sufferings 
of  life ;  yety  who  hears  his  honesty  impugned,  his  efforts  ridiculed, 
and  his  character  blackened,  without  manifesting  any  other  than  a 
calm  spirit  that  looks  inwards  to  his  own  heart  for  the  consciousness 
of  these  falsehoods.  Look  at  this,  we  repeat,  and  you  will  surely 
feel  yourself  forced  to  say — ^not  that  there  is  no  sympathy  between 
these  men,  hut  that  there  sits  the  oppressor^  and  there  stands  the 
oppressed^ 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  Bestow  a  still  more  searching  glance 
upon  the  scene.  Here  is  more  than  invective;  more  than  the 
imputation  of  dishonesty  and  fraud ;  more  than  the  cruel  defamation 
of  character  in  the  presence  of  so  many.  Mark  the  words  of  that 
agent  or  landlord  again.  He  is  sealing  the  fate  of  this  struggling 
man;  he  tells  him  he  is  to  have  no  home — ^no  house  to  shelter 
himself,  his  wife,  and  their  children ;  that  he  must  be  dispossessed;^ 
ejected,  turned  out  upon  the  world,  without  friends  to  support  or  aid 
him,  or  the  means  to  sustain  their  physical  existence.  Hear  all  this, 
and  mark  the  brow  of  that  denounced  man ;  observe  how  it  knits 
and  darkens ;  how  firmly  he  compresses  his  lips,  and  with  what  a 
long  determined  gloomy  gaze  he  surveys  his  denouncer — observe  all 
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(his,  we  repeat^  and  need  you  feel  surprised  at  finding  yourself 
compelled  to  go  still  farther,  and  say — ikere  sits  a  doomed  maUf  and 
there  most  assuredly  stands  his  murderer. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  capable  of  justifying  murder, 
or  the  shedding  of  human  blood ;  but  we  are  palliating,  and  ever 
shall  palliate,  that  crime  in  the  humble  man,  which  originates  in  the 
oppression  of  the  great  man.  Is  the  act  which  banishes  happiness, 
and  contentment — introduces  poverty,  misery,  destitution— ^which 
scatters  out  of  the  heart  all  the  little  amenities  and  sweet  endearments 
of  life^-'which  wastes  away  the  strength  of  the  spirit,  and  paralyzes 
that  of  the  hand — ^which  dims  the  eye  and  gives  paleness  to  the  cheek, 
and,  by  combining  all  these  together,  makes  home— yes,  home — ^the 
txysting  place  of  all  the  affections,  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  only  with 
dread,  an  asylum  for  the  miseries  of  life; — ^is  the  act,  we  say,  which 
inflicts  upon  a  human  being,  or  a  human  family,  this  scathing  and 
multitudinous  curse— no  crime?  Tes!  In  the  sight  of  God  and 
man  it  is  a  deep,  an  awful,  and  a  most  heartless  crime  I  To  return, 
however,  to  our  rent  day.  The  whole  morning  was  unseasonably 
cold  and  stormy,  and  as  there  was  but  little  shelter  about  the  place, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  poor  creatures  who  were  congregated 
before  the  door  were  compelled  to  bear  the  full  force  of  its  inclemency. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  with  truth,  that  when  people  are  met 
together  under  circumstances  of  a  painful  nature,  they  cannot  relax 
or  melt  into  that  social  ease  which  generally  marks  those  who  come 
together  with  no  such  restraint  upon  the  heart  or  spirits.  Here,  too, 
as  in  every  other  department  of  life,  all  the  various  grades  of  poverty 
and  dependence  fidl  into  their  respective  classes.  In  one  place,  for 
instance^  might  be  seen  together  those  more  comfortable  farmers  who 
were  able  to  meet  their  engagements,  but  who  laboured  under  the 
galling  convietion^  that,  however  hard  and  severely  industry  might 
put  forth  its  exertions,  there  was  no  ultimate  expectation  of  independ- 
eaoe^-no  cheering  reflection,  that  they  resided  under  a  landlord  who 
would  feel  gratified  and  proud  at  their  progressive  prosperity.  Alas ! 
it  is  wonderful  how  much  happiness  a  bad  landlord  destroys  I  These 
men  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  wind  and  storm,  lowly  conversing 
upon  the  disastrous  change  which  was  coming,  and  had  come,  over 
the  estate.  Their  brows  were  lowered,  their  dialogue  languid  and 
gloomy,  and  altogether  their  whole  appearance  was  that  of  men  who 
felt  that  they  lived  neither  for  themselves  or  their  families,  but  for 
those  who  took  no  interest  whatsoever  in  their  happiness  or  welfare. 

In  another  place  were  grouped  together  men  who  were  still  worse 

2   D 
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off  than  the  former — ^men^  we  meaiiy  who  were  able  to  meet  their 
engagements,  but  at  the  expense  of  all,  or  mostly  all>  that  constitates 
domestic  comfort — who  had  bad  beds,  bad  food,  and  indifiezeot 
clothes.  These  persons  were  far  more  humbled  in  their  bearing  than 
the  former,  took  a  less  prominent  situation  in  the  crowd,  and  seemed 
to  have  deeper  care,  and  much  more  personal  feeling  to  repress  or 
combat.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  very  severe  and  vexatious 
tyranny  exercised  over  them  had  absolutely  driven  the  poor  creatures 
into  hypocrisy  and  falsehood — a  general  and  almost  uniform  conse- 
quence of  conduct  so  peculiarly  oppressive.  They  were  all,  at  bestf 
God  knows,  but  very  poorly  clothed ;  yet,  if  it  so  happened,  that  one 
or  two  of  them,  somewhat  more  comfortable  than  the  rest,  happened 
to  have  got  a  new  coat  a  little  before  the  gale  day,  he  invariably 
declined  to  appear  in  it,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  he  should  receive  a 
torrent  of  abuse  from  the  agent,  in  consequence  of  <*  getting  &t, 
impudent,  and  weU  dressed  on  his  Lordship's  property;"  terms  of 
abuse,  which,  together  with  the  cause  that  produced  them,  are  at  this 
moment  well  known  to  thousands  as  expressions  whose  general  occur- 
rence on  such  occasions  has  almost  fixed  them  into  a  proverb.  Will 
Qur  English  neighbours  believe  this  ?  That  we  know  not,  but  we 
can  assure  them  that  they  may. 

There  were  other  groups  farther  down  in  the  scale  of  disti^ess,  where 
embarrassment  and  struggle  told  as  yet  a  more  painful  tale;  those  who 
came  with  their  rent,  in  full  to  be  sure,  but  literally  racked  up  from 
their  own  private  destitution — ^who  were  obliged  to  sell  the  meal,  or 
oats,  or  wheat,  at  a  ruinous  loss,  in  order  to  meet  the  inexorable 
demands  of  the  merciless  and  tyrannical  agent.  Here  were  all  the 
external  evidences  of  their  condition  legible  by  a  single  look  at  their 
persons ;  they  also  herded  together,  ill  clad,  ill  fed,  timid,  broken 
down,  heartless.  All  these,  however,  had  their  rents — had  them  fuU 
and  complete  in  amount ;  and  now  the  reader  may  well  say,  this 
picture  is,  indeed,  very  painful,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  closed  at  last 
Closed!  oh,  no,  kind  reader,  it  is  not  closed,  nor  could  it  be  closed 
by  any  writer  acquainted  either  with  the  subject  or  the  country. 
What  are  we  to  say  of  those  who  had  noi  the  rent,  and  who  came 
there  only  to  make  that  melancholy  statement,  and  to  pray  for  mercy? 
Here  was  raggedness,  shivering — not  mei*ely  with  the  cold  assault  of 
the  elements — but  from  the  dreaded"^  apprehension  of  the  terrible 
a«rent — downcast  looks  that  spoke  of  keen  and  cutting  misery — eyes 
that  were  dead  and  hopeless  in  expression — and  occasionally,  a  hasty 
wringing  of  the  hands,  accompanied  by  an  expression  so  dejected  and 
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lamentable,  as  makes  us,  when  we  cast  our  eje  in  imagination  upon 
sucli  men  as  Valentine  M*Clutchy,  cry  out  aloud,  "  where  are  the 
Kghtnings  of  the  Almighty,  and  why  are  his  thunderbolts  asleep !" 
There  was  there  the  poor  grey  haired  old  man — the  grandfather — 
accompanied,  perhaps,  by  his  promising  young  grandsons,  left  father- 
less and  motherless  to  his  care,  and  brought  now  in  order  that  the 
agent  might  see  with  his  own  eyes,  how  soon  he  will  have  their  aid 
to  cultivate  their  little  farm,  and  consequently,  to  make  it  pay  better, 
he  hopes.  Then  the  widow,  tremulous  with  the  excess  of  many 
feelings,  man 7  cares,  and  many  bitter  and  indignant  apprehensions; 
If  handsome  herself,  or  if  the  mother  of  daughters  old  enough,  and 
sufficiently  attractive,  for  the  purposes  of  debauchery,  oh  1  what  has 
she  to  contend  with  ?  poor,  helpless,  friendless,  coming  to  offer  her 
humble  apology  for  not  being  able  to  be  prepared  to  the  day.  Alas ! 
bow  may  she,  clutched  as  she  is,  in  the  fangs  of  that  man,  or  his 
scoundrel  and  profligate  son — ^how  may  she  fight  out  the  noble  battle 
of  religion,  and  virtue,  and  poverty,  against  the  united  influences  of 
oppression  and  lust,  wealth  and  villany. 

The  ^appearance  of  these  different  groups — when  the  inclemency  of 
the  day,  their  sinking  hearts,  and  downcast  pale  countenances,  were 
taken  into  consideration — was  really  a  strong  exponent  of  the  greatest 
evil  which  characterizes  and  oppresses  the  country — the  unsettled 
state  of  property,  and  of  the  relative  position  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland. 

At  length  the  hall-door  was  opened,  and  a  hard  faced  ruffian  came 
out  upon  the  steps,  shouting  the  name  of  a  man  named  OHare.  The 
man  immediately  approached  the  steps,  and  after  shaking  the  heavy 
rain  out  of  his  big  coat,  and  having  whisked  his  hat  backwards  and 
forwards  several  times,  that  he  might  not  soil  his  honour's  office,  he, 
was  brought  in,  and  having  made  his  humble  bow,  stood  to  hear  his 
honour's  pleasure.  His  honour,  however,  who  had  divided  the  labour 
between  himself  and  Phil,  had  also,  by  an  arrangement  which  was 
uadBialood  between  them,  allotted  that  young  gentleman,  at  his  own 
request,  a  peculiar  class  marked  out  in  the  rental,  in  which  class  this 
man  stood. 

•*  (y Hare,"  said  Val,  **  how  do  you  do  ?" 

"  Upon  my  conscience,  your  honour,  but  poorly,**  replied  (yHare, 
*^  the  last  heavy  fit  of  illness,  joined  to  the  bad  times,  sir — ** 

**  O'Hare/'  said  Solomon,  ''suffer  me  humbly,  and  without  assuming ' 
anything  to  myself,  to  point  out  to  you  the  impropriety  of  swearing  ; 
I  do  il,  my  friend,  in  all  humility;  for  I  fear,  that  so  long  as  you 
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indulge  in  that  most  sinful  practice,  the  ttmea  will  aeMom  be  other 
than  bad  with  70U,  or,  indeed,  with  any  one  that  gi^es  waj  to  so 
wicked  a  habit.  Excuse  me,  O'Hare,  I  speak  to  you  as  a  Christian, 
I  humbly  trust." 

«  By  G— ,  that's  good,  father,"  exclaimed  Phil,  <<  M'Slime  preach- 
ing to  such  a  fellow  as  this !" 

<<  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,**  said  (yHare  to  Solomon,  <*  for  jonr 
kindness  in — " 

**  Thank  the  devil,  sirra,"  said  Phil ;  ^  what  the  devil  does  he  or  I 
csure  about  your  d d  thanks.    Have  you  your  rent  ?^ 

The  man,  with  trembling  hands,  placed  some  notes,  and  gold,  and 
silver  before  him — ^the  latter  being  rolled  up  in  the  former. 

**  Vm  short  for  the  present,"  he  added,  *'just  thirty  shillings,  sir; 
but  you  can  give  me  an  acknowledgment  for  the  sum  I  give  you 
now :  a  regular  receipt  will  do  when  I  bring  the  balance,  which,  Ood 
willin',  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight." 

**  Ay,  and  this  is  your  rent,  Mr.  O'H^re,"  exclaimed  Phil,  galiter- 
ing  up  the  money  into  a  lump,  and  with  all  his  force  flinging  it  at 
the  man's  head ;  ''  this  is  your  rent,  Misier  O'Eare,**  placing  an 
emphasis  of  contempt  on  the  word  Mr. ;  '^  thirty  shillings  shorty  Mr. 

CHare,  but  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  O'Hare,  by ,  if  yoo  don't 

have  the  full  rent  for  me  in  two  hours,  Mr.  CyEbre,  I'll  mak«  short 
work,  and  you  may  sleep  on  the  dunghill.  I  can,  in  ten  minutee,  get 
more  rent  than  you  pay,  Mr.  O'Hare,  so  now  go  to  h — ^l,  and  get  the 
money,  or  out  you  go." 

The  poor  man  stooped  down,  and  with  considerable  search  and 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  picking  up  his  money. 

**  In  two  hours,  sir,"  said  he  <*  I  could  never  do  it." 

<'  That's  your  own  business,"  said  Phil,  ^'  not  mine— if  you  have  it 
not  for  me  in  two  hours,  out  you  go ;  so  now  be  off  to  hell  out  of 
this,  and  get  it." 

Yal,  who  had  been  poring  over  an  account  bocA,  now  raised  his 
head,  as  if  disturbed  by  the  noise  for  the  first  time  :— 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  he,  «  what  is  it,  Phil  ?" 

"Why,  d — n  my  honour,"  replied  Phil,  "but  that  soowndrel, 
O'Hare,  had  the  assurance  to  come  to  me  thirty  shillings  short  oi  his 
rent,  and,  what  is  more,  only  brought  me  part  of  it  in  gold  I" 

<<  God  help  me !"  exclaimed  poor  O'Hare,  "  I  know  not  what  to  do 
— sure  I  did  the  best  I  could." 

He  then  went  out  to  the  hall,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  houses 
when  Val  rising,  called  him  into  another  room,  where  both  remained 
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for  a  fiaur  muiulesy  after  whick  tlie  man  went  away^  thanking  his 
honour,  and  praying  God  to  bless  him ;  and  Val,  having  seated  hin^ 
8^  at  the  deakf  appeared  to  feel  rather  pleased  at  their  little  inter- 
view than  otherwise. 

**  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  M 'Clutchy,"  said  Sdbmon,  **  you  are  a  trea- 
sure  in  your  way — ^when  you  do  a  kind  act  it  is  always  in  secreti 
ever  mindfal  of  our  scriptoral  obligations^  my  friend.^' 

^  Why,**  said  Yal,  **  a  man  is  not  always  to  trumpet  forth  any 
little  ad  of  kinteess  he  may  choose  to  render  to  a  poor  simple  fellow 
like  O'Hare.  Tou  mustn't  mind  him,  Phil — ^I  have  told  him  not  to 
be  in  a  hurry  but  to  take  his  time." 

*'  Very  well,"  said  Phil,  who  had  just  knowledge  enough  of  his 
father's  villany,  to  feel  satisfied  that,  in  whatever  arrangement  took 
place  between  them,  CVHare's  interest  was  not  consulted  ^*  **  very 
well ;  d — ^n  my  honour,  I  suppose  it^s  all  right,,  old  cock/* 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  have  already  observed,  that  however 
tenderly  our  friend  Solomon  felt  for  the  swearing  habits  of  the  poor, 
he  was  somehow  rather  reluctant  in  offering  a  word  in  season  to  any 
one  else.  What  his  motive  could  be  for  this  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
know,  uidess  it  proceeded  from  a  charitable  consciousness,  that  as 
there  was  no  earthly  h<^  of  improving  tiiem  by  admonition,  it  was 
only  deepening  their  responsilnlity  to  give  it— for  Solomon  wa0  cha- 
ritaUe  in  afl  things. 

'*  Gall  in  Took  Maguke,  fr<wi  Edenmore,"  said  Val ;  now,"  he 
proceeded,  ''  this  is  a  stiff-necked  scoundrel,  who  refuses  to  vote  for 
us ;  but  it  will  go  hard,  or  I  shall  work  him  to  some  purpose.  Well, 
Maguire,  he  proceeded,  after  the  man  had  entered,  "  I'm  glad  to  see 
you—  how  do  you  do  P* 

**Vm  much  obMged  to  you,  sir,**  replied  the  other — ^whj,  just 
able  tamake  both  ends  barely  meet,  and  no  more ;  but  as  the  times 
goes,  sure  it's  well  to  be  abfe  to  do  that  same,  thank  goodness." 

**  TiMDO,"  said  Solomon, ''  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  speak  in  such  a 
spirit ;  that  was  piously  expressed— very  much  so^  indeed." 

"  Well,  Tom,"  proceeded  Val ;  "  I  suppose  yon  are  prepared  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  bit  of  a  wag ; 
"*  you  know,  or  at  least  Mr.  M'Siime  does,  that  it's  good  to  be  always 
prepared.  The  rent  in  full  is  there,  sir,"  he  added,  laying  it  down 
on  the  table ;  ^  and  FU  thank  you  for  the  receipt.** 

Val  deliberately  reckoned  over  the  gold — ^for  in  no  other  coin 

*  This  scene  is  vertfoiim  et  literatim  from  life. 
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woold  he  receive  it— «nd  then  di^w  a  long  breath,  and  appeared 
satisfied,  but  not  altogether  free  from  some  touch  of  hesitation. 
'  **  Ay/'  sAid  he,  **  it  is  all  right,  Tom,  certainlj — jesp  certainly,  it  is 
all  right.    Darby,  fill  Tom  a  bumper  of  whiskey — not  that,  I  say^ — 
the  lairge  glas%  you  scoundrel." 

**  Troth,  Captain,  'tisn't  my  heart  'ud  hindher  me  to  give  him  the 
largest  in  the  house ;  but  I  have  a  conscientious  scruple  against  doin' 

what  I  believe  isn't  right.     My  bible  tells  me ^well,  well,  sure 

I'm  only  obeying  ordhers.    Here,  Tom,"  he  added,  handing  him  the 
large  bumper. 

**  Confound  the  fellow,  said  Yal/'  ever  since  he  has  become  a  con* 
vert  to  Mr.  Lucre,  there's  no  getting  a  word  out  of  him  that  liaan't 
religion  in  it." 

''  Ah,  Captain,"  replied  Darby,  **  sure  Mr.  M'Slime  there  knows 
that  'out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  spaiketh.' " 

^'I  cannot  answer  for  what  you  are  latterly.  Darby,"  replied 
Solomon — '<  thank  you,  Tom,"  to  Magnire,  who  had  held  his  glass  in 
bis  hand  for  some  time,  and  at  length  hurriedly  drank  their  healths ; 
— **  but  I  know  that  the  first  spiritual  nutrition  you  received,  was  at 
least  from  one  who  belonged  to  an  Apostolical  Church — a  voluntaiy 
Presbytery — unpolluted  by  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  on 
which  your  Church  of  Ireland  is  established." 

'*  But  you  know,"  said  Darby,  "  that  we're  ordhered  to  make  for 
ourselves  friends  of  that  same  mammon  of  unrighteousness." 

'*  Upon  my  honour,"  said  Phil,  *'  I  know  that  you're  a  hypocritical 
old  scoundrel.    Be  off  to  h — 1,  sir,  and  hold  your  tongue." 

*'  Troth  and  I  will,  Captain  Phil — ^I  will  then,"  and  he  was  silent ; 
but  his  face,  as  he  glanced  first  at  Tom  Maguire,  and  then  at  Solo- 
mon, and  the  rest,  was  a  pefect  jewel,  beyond  all  price. 

''  Tom,"  proceeded  Val,  '*  I  hope  you've  thought  over  what  I  men- 
tioned to  you  on  our  canvass  the  other  day  ?" 

**  1  have,  sir,"  said  Tom,  ''  and  I'm  still  of  the  same  opinion.  Ill 
vote  for  Hartly  and  no  other." 

**  You  don't  imagine  of  what  service  Lord  Cumber  and  I  could  be 
of  to  you." 

"  I  know  of  no  service  Lord  Cumber  ever  was  to  any  of  his 
tenants,"  replied  Maguire ;  "  except^  indeed,  to  keep  them  ground  to 
the  earth,  in  supportin'  his  extravagance,  and  that  he  might  spend 
their  hard  earnings  in  another  country,  not  caring  one  damn  whether 
they  live  or  starve.  It's  for  that  raison,  sir,  I  vote,  and  will  vote 
against  him." 
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^  Well)  but,"  said  Val,  whose  brow  began  to  darken,  <<  you  have 
not  considered  what  an  enemy  he  can  be  to  those  like  you,  whoae 
obstinacy  draws  down  his  resentment  upon  them.  Ha^e  you  ever 
considered  that— eh  ?"  • 

''  I  don't  see  how  he  can  readily  be  a  worse  enemy  to  me,  or  any 
tenant  he  has,  than  he  is  at  present.  Ill  trouble  you  for  my  receipt, 
Mr.  M'Clutchy;  but  I  won't  vote  for  him.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir/' 
said  he,  on  looking  at  the  receipt  which  Val,  as  he  spoke,  had 
handed  to  him  ;  **  this  isn't  signed — ^your  name's  not  to  it." 

''  Show,"  said  Val ;  "  upon  my  life  it  is  not.  You  are  right, 
Maguire ;  but  the  truth  is,  M^Slime,  that  while  speaking  on  any  sub- 
ject that  affects  Lord  Cnmber^s  interests,  I  am  scarcely  conscious  of 
doing  anything  else.  Now,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  addressing  Maguire 
with  a  brow  like  midnight ;  *^  there  is  your  receipt — ^bring  it  home — 
show  it  to  your  family — and  tell  them  it  is  the  last  of  the  kind  you 
will  ever  receive  on  the  property  of  Lord  Cumber.  I  shall  let  you 
know,  sir,  that  I  am  somewhat  stronger  than  you  are." 

<' That's  all  to  be  proved  yet,  sir,"  said  the  sturdy  farmer;  ^'you 
know  the  proverb,  sir — '  man  proposes,  but  Grod  disposes.' " 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sirra  ?  What  language  is  this  to  my  father  ? 
Be  off  to  h — ^1  or  Connaught,  sir,  or  we'll  make  it  worse  for  you — ha! 
— ^bow  wow."  He  did  not  utter  the  last  inteijection  ;  but  his  face  ex- 
pressed it. 

''That's  not  the  religious  individual  I  took  him  to  be,"  said 
Soiomon ;  ^  there  is  much  of  the  leaven  of  iniquity  in  him." 

**  Religion  be  hanged,  M'Slime !"  said  Phil ;  '<  what  religion  could 
you  expect  a  Papist  like  him  to  have  ?" 

^  M'Murt,  call  in  old  Paddy  Corrigan." 

A  venerable  old  man,  who,  though  nearly  a  hundred  years  old 
stood  actually  as  erect  as  the  Apollo  Belvidere  himself,  now  entered. 
He  was,  however,  but  poorly  clad,  and  had  nothing  else  remarkable 
tibbut  him,  with  the  exception  of  a  rich  wig,  which  would  puzzle  any 
6ne  to  know  how  it  had  got  upon  his  head.  On  entering  he  took  off 
his  hat  as  usual,  and  paid  his  salutation. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  Corrigan  ?"  said  Phil,  once  more  in 
a  fluster ;  ^  what  kind  of  respect  is  that  in  our  presence  ? — ^what  kind 
of  respect  is  that,  I  say  ?  Take  off  your  wig,  sir." 
'  •*  With  great  respect  to  you,  sir,"  replied  Corrigan,  "  I  have  been 
in  as  jinteel  company  as  this,  and  it's  the  first  time  ever  I  was  axed 
to  take  my  wig  off." 

**  Phil,"  said  Val,  who  i*ea]ly  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  this  igno- 
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nnt  and  lyciaiiicai  ooxeoaib,  ^  Phil,  my  good  boy,  I  Mdok'  J^a  are 
rather  foolish — ^neyer  mind  him,  Paddy,  he  16  only  jestiagt^" 

**Ax9  not  you  the  man/'  aaked  Solomoo,  *'iA  whom  oiw  reoier, 
Mr.  Lucre,  takes  such  a  deep  and  Christian  interest  ?" 

**  I  am,  sir,''  retained  Corrigaa. 

**  And  pray,  what  interest  does  he  take  in  you  ?^  aaid  VaL 

*<  Tlirelii,  sir,  replied  Paddy,  he  is  very  kind  and  Teiy  good  to  me. 
Indeed,  l^s  the  generous  gentleman,  and  the  good  Chriatian  that 
doesn't  forget  Paddy  Corrigan." 

**  But,  Paddy,  what  does  he  do  for  yo&?^'  asked  the  agent. 

'^  Why,  sir,"  replied  Corrigan,  <^  he  gives  me  a  cast-off  wig  onoe  a 
year,  Grod  bless  him  l^-This  is  his  I  have  on  me,  Throth  ever  sinoe 
I  began  to  wear  them*  I  ^«el  a  strong  relish  for  beef  and  mutton,  and 
such  fine  feedin'  ^  but  somehow,  God  forgive  me,  I  haven't  the  saffy 
leanin'  to  devotion  that  I  used  to  have. 

^' Paddy,  my  old  boy,''  said  Phil,  <'  that  alters  the  ease  altogetber^ 
I  ihottght  the  wig  was  aa  Popish  as  yourself ;  bat  had  I  known  that 
H  wae  a  staonoh  and  constitutional  conoem,  of  sound  High  CkiH^b 
principles,  I  should  have  treated  it  with  respecU  I  might  have 
known,  indeed,  that  it  could  not  be  a  Popish  one,  Paddy,  for  I  see  it 
has  the  thorough  Protestant  curl." 

The  father  looked  at  Phil,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  serious  or 
not ;  but  so  unmeaning  or  equivocal  was  the  expression  of  his  counten* 
anee  that  he  could  make  nothing  out  of  it. 

''You  are  reasoning,"  said  Solomon^  ''upon  wco9g»  oertainly 
not  upon  purely  gospel  principles,  PhiL  The  wig  at  thia  moment 
has  a  great  deal  more  of  Popery  in  it  than  ever  it  had  of  Protes- 
tantism." 

"  And,  if  Pm  not  nueb  mistaken*  more  honeaby  too,"  observed  Yal, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  oppeaition  he  reoeived  in  the  grand  juiy 
NK>in,  by  Lucre's  friends ;  nor  the  fact,  that  tbe  same  Re.v.  gendemna 
hs^  taken  many  fat  sUees  out  of  his  mouth  on  several  other  oqoasion^• 

"  Well,  then,  confound  the  wig,"  said  Phil,  "  and  that's  aU  I  have 
to  say  about  it." 

Paddy  then  paid  his  rent,  and  having  Deceived  a  ipeceipt,  was  ^bout 
to  go,  when  Yal  thus  addresaed  bim : — 

"Paddy,  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  give  up.  that  fann  of 
your's  at  Slatb^g ;  I  told  you  before  that  if  you  d(0»  ]('ll  be  a  friend  to 
you  for  life. 

"  I'll  sell  it,  sir,"  said  Paddy ;  "  but  surely  you  wouldn't  have  me  to 
give  up  my  injtereat  in  such  a  farm  as  that." 
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**  r irmake  it  up  to  7011  in  other  ifsjs,"  said  Val ;  <'  ud  Ptt  meation 
you  besides  to  Lord  Cumber/' 

«*  I'm  thankM  to  you,  str,"  said  Paddy ;  «<  but  iffe  ia  heayen  111  be, 
most  likely,  before  ever  you  see  his  face." 

^  Then,  you  won't  give  it  up,  nor  rely  upon  my  generosity  or  Lord 
Cumbev^s  ?    It's  Lord  Cumber  you  will  be  obliging,  not  rae.*^ 

^  Wid  every  respeet  for  you  both,  sir,"  replied  Paddy,  ^  I  must  think  of 
my  own  flesh  and  blood,  my  ohildre,  and  grand  childre,  and  great  grand 
childre,  before  I  think  on  either  you  or  him.  The  day,  sir,  you  made 
me  tipsy,  and  sent  me  on  your  oar  for  the  lease,  I  would  a  given  it; 
but  then,  they  wouldn't  let  me  at  home,  and  so,  on  thinking  it  over — ^ 

''Pooh,  you're  doting,"  said  Yal;  '*go  home,  now — ^bnt,  I  tell 
you,  you  wiU  have  cause  to  remember  this  before  you  die,  old  as  you 
are — go  home^ 

''  The  truth  is,  Solomon,  I  was  offered  two  hundred  pounds  far  it 
by  one  of  my  'hounds,'  which  would  be  a  good  Mng  enough,  and 
would  aflbrd  you  a  slice  into  the  bargain.  The  old  fellow  woidd 
have  brought  me  the  lease  the  day  he  speaks  off  were  it  not  ftw  the 
family — and,  talking  of  leases,  you  will  not  forget  to  draw  up  ihoae 
two  for  the  O^Flagherties,  with  a  flaw  in  each.  They  are  certainly 
with  us  up  to  the  present  time,  but^  then,  we  can  never  be  sure  of 
these  Papists." 

**  No,  d — ^n  my  honour,  if  ever  we  can,"  re-echoed  Phil ;  *«  they 
hate  us  because  we  keep  them  down.  Put  in  two  good  thumping 
flaws,  Solomon,  and  be  hanged  to  you ;  so  that  we  can  pop  them  out, 
if  ever  they  refuse  to  vote  for  us." 

"Never  you  mind  Solomon,"  said  his  father,  **  Solomon  will  put  in 
a  pair  of  flaws  that  will  do  him  honour." 

"if  I  did  not  feel  that  in  doing  so,  my  dear  M'Clutchy,  I  am 
rendering  a  service  to  religion,  and  flghting  a  just  and  righteous 
fight  against  Popexy  and  idolatry,  I  would  not  deem  myself  as  one 
permitted  to  do  this  thing ;  but  the  work  is  a  helping  forward  of 
religion,  and  that  is  my  justiflcation." 

•*  CaU  Philip  Duggan  in." 

A  poor  looking  man  now  entered,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  walked,  for  he  was  lame. 

"Well,  Duggan,  your  rent?" 
'   **  I  have  scrambled  H  together,  sir,  from  God  knows  how  many 
quarthers." 

"  Phil,"  said  Solomon  aside,  "is  it  not  painful  to  hear  how  habitu- 
ally these  dark  creatures  take  the  sacred  name  in  vain  ?*' 
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^<  By  G — ,  it's  perfectly  shocking,**  said  Phil ;  ^<  but  w)ui>V  eke 
could  you  expect  from  them  ?" 

'*  Duggan,"  said  Yal,  '<  what  is  this  ?  here's  a  mistake — y^vk  are 
short  three  pound  ten." 

«  Beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  it's  all  right,"  replied  Dnggan  ;  ^  yon 
see,  your  honour,  here's  my  little  account  for  the  work  I  wrought  lor 
you  for  five  weeks  wid  horse  and  cart,  up  until  I  put  my  knee  out  o' 
joint  in  the  quarry :  you  remember,  sir,  when  I  brought  it  to  you, 
you  said  to  let  it  stand,  that  you  would  allow  for  it  in  the  next  gale." 

**  I  remember  no  such  thing,  my  good  fellow,  or,  if  ever  I  said  sueh 
a  thing,  it  must  have  been  a  mistake ;  do  you  imagine,  now — are  yoa 
really  so  stupid  and  silly  as  to  imagine  that  I  could  transmit  this 
account  of  your^s  to  Lord  Cumber,  in  payment  of  his  rent  ?" 

''  But  wasn't  it  by  your  own  ordhers  I  did  it,  sir  ?" 

'*  No>  sir ;  it  couldn't  be  by  my  orders.  Duggan,  you're  a  great 
knave,  I  see.  I  once  had  a  good  opinion  of  you ;  but  I  now  perceive 
my  error.  Here  you  trump  up  a  dishonest  bill  against  me,  when 
you  know  perfectly  well  that  most  of  the  work  you  chai^  me  with 
was  duty  work." 

<*  Beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  I  paid  you  the  duty-work  besides,  if 
you'll  remember  it." 

**  I  tell  you,  sirra,  you  are  a  most  impudent  and  knavish  scoundrel, 
to  speak  to  me  in  this  style,  and  in  my  own  office  too  I  Gro  and  get 
the  balance  of  the  rent,  otherwise  you  shall  repent  it ;  and«  mark  me, 
sirra,  no  more  of  your  dishonesty." 

*'  As  God  is  to  judge  me " 

**  Ah,  my  friend ,"  began  Solomon. 

«*  Be  off  to  h— 1,  sir,  out  of  this,"  thundered  PhiL  "  Be  off,  I  say, 
to  h — ^1  or  Connaught ;  or  if  you  don't,  take  my  word  for  it,  youll 
find  yourself  in  a  worse  mess.  To  address  my  father  in  such 
language !     Be  off,  sir,  ha  I" — ^bow  wow !  said  his  face  once  more. 

^*  Ah,"  said  Solomon,  when  the  man  had  retired,  ^'  I  see  your 
patience  and  your  difficulties ;  but  there  is  no  man  free  from  the 
latter  in  this  checkered  vale  of  sorrow." 

'^  Call  Roger  Began,"  said  Yal ;  <<  here's  a  fellow,  now,  who  has  an 
excellent  farm  at  a  low  rent,  yet  he  never  is  prepared  with  a  penny. 
WeU,  Regan." 

"  Oh !  devil  resave  the  penny,  sir ;  you  must  only  prize  (appraise) 
the  craps;  the  ould  game,  sir — ^the  ould  game;  however,  it's  a 
merry  world  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  we  must  only  take  our  own  fun 
out  of  it." 
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**  What  is  the  matter  with  your  head,  Regan  ?*  asked  Val. 
''Devil  a  much,  sir;  a  couple  o'  cuts  that  you  might  laj  your 
finger  in.  We  an'  the  Hannigans  had  another  set-to  on  Thursday 
last,  hut  he  my  sowl,  we  thrashed  them  into  chaff — as  we're  well 
able  to  do.  Will  I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  health, 
gintlemen  ?     I  think  I  see  the  right  sort  here." 

*'  Give  him  a  glass  of  spirits,"  said  Yal ;  <<  I  think,  Regan,  yon 
have  seen  some  one  drinking  to-day  already." 
.  "  Well,  gintlemen,  here's — if  we're  to  have  a  short  life,  may  it  be. 
a  merry  one  1  and  may  we  never  ait  worse  mait  than  mutton !  Mr. 
M'Slime,  more  power  to  you  I  She's  next  door  to  me" — and  he 
winked  at  Solomon — **  an'  barrin'  the  paleness,  by  the  powers  gettin' 
on  famous ;  troth,  sir,"  in  reply  to  Val,  *'  only  share  of  two  half  pints 
wid  Paddy  Colgan,  in  regard  of  the  day  that's  in  it — ^blowin'  bullocks 
— and,  I  believe,  another  half  pint  wid  Parra  Bellew.  Blood,  sir, 
but  that's  a  beautiful  drop !  Sowl  it  would  take  the  tear  off  a  widow's 
pigy  or  the  widow  herself.  Faith,  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  I  could  tell  where 
the  cow  grazes  that  was  milked  for  that !  Awouh !  However,  no 
matter,  Pm  rantin'  Regan  from  sweet  Aughadarra — Regan  the  Rake 
that  never  seen  to-morrow.     Whish  I  more  power !" 

'*  That  will  do^  Regan ;  you  have  not  your  rent." 

**  Oh  I  d — ^n  the  penny,  as  usual.     Success  I" 

**  Well,  but  what's  to  be  done  ?     I  must  come  dawn.'* 

^'Divil  a  foot  youll  come  down,  plaise  your  honour;  but  youll 
come  up  and  prize  the  crap.  It's  worth  five  times  the  rent,  at  any 
rate — that's  one  comfort.     Hurroo  1" 

''Upon  my  honour,  Regan,  Pm  tired  of  this :  I  have  done  it  several 
times  through  kindness  to  yourself  and  family,  but  I  cannot,  really, 
do  it  any  more." 

**  Very  well,  sir,  no  offence ;  what  one  won't,  another  will ;  I  can 
mise  three  times  the  rent  on  it  in  four  and  twenty  hours." 

**  What  an  unfortunate  man  you  are,  to  be  sure.  Well,  Regan,  I 
shall  appraise  your  crops,  and  take  them,  or  a  competent  share  of 
them,  in  payment,  on  this  occasion ;  but,  mark  me,  it  shall  be  the 
last  time." 

*'  More  power,  I  say.  Long  life  to  you,  sir.  Tou  know  a  hawk 
from  a  hand-saw,  any  how ;  and  be  my  sowl,  kind  father  for  you. 
Whish  I     Pm  rantin'  Regan  from  sweet  Aughadarra !" 

So  saying,  poor,  idle,  drinking,  negligent,  pugnacious  Regan,  by 
his  own  sheer  neglect,  put  his  property  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
relentless  harpy  that  ever  robbed  and  fleeced  a  tenantry.    This  mode 
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of  proceeding  was,  in  fact»  one  of  the  maaj  methods  resetted  te  bj 
rijpecioM  agents^  &r  filling  th^  own  pooketa  at  the  ejqMnae  of  the 
tenant)  who^  hy  this  niean8>  seldom  reeeived  move  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  Talue  of  his  crojpB.  The  4gent»  under  the  maak  of  obljgim 
hiok^  and  saring  his  craps  frcMn  the  hammer,  took  them  at  a  valoatioii 
when  the  markets  were  low ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
do  soy  he  alwajs  kept  over  the  tenant*s  head  what  is  called  a  hangiDg 
gale — which  means  that  he  was  half  a  jear^s  rent  in  arrear.  The 
crops  were  then  brought  home  to  the  agent's  plaoe^  and  frequentlj) 
to  save  appearances^  to  the  haggard  of  some  friend  of  his,  where  thejr 
were  kept  until  the  markets  got  vp  to  the  highest  price.  So  that  it 
was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the  iniquitoias  agent  to  doable  the  rant, 
one  half  of  which  he  coo^  put  into  his  own  pocket.  In  pastoral 
lands  the  bntter  was  appraised  m  the  same  msnner,  and  mostlj  widi 
similar  resnltato  both  parties.  Toretum:  when  Segan  had  departed^ 
Val  nsked  Sc^omon  what  he  thought  of  him. 

^TIiiBk  of  him,"  replied  Solomon,  whe  could  not  foigiv»  the 
allnsion  Uy  Sosanna,  '*I  wonld  fain  think  of  him  as  beoomes  e 
Christian ;  but,  somehow,  leocdd  not  help  feelings  whencTer  I  hrahed 
at  him,  that  there  was  the  outline  of  an  ezecutioD  in  his  lho^( 
however,  I  may  be  mistaken ;  indeed,  I  hope,  I  trust  I  am  thin 
villain  r 

<<  M'Murt  call  in  Catiunrine  Tynell." 

^^Tes,**  said  Phil,  «<  call  in  Widow  Tyrrett.  Kow,  Solomon»  oidj 
you  have  no  relish  for  any  thing  except  what^s  sanctified  awt 
spiritual,  you  would  say  that  here  conies  such  a  specimen  of  Irish 
beauty  as  you  have  seldom  seen." 

*'  i  never  had  any  objeecioBy'*  said  Solomon,  who^  in  spite  of  all 
his  gravity,  betrayed  an  alertness  on  this  occasion  that  was  certainly 
not  usual  to  him, — **  I  never  had  any  objection  te  look  upon  any 
work  from  His  hand,  with  pleasure.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  I  often- 
felt  that  it  raised  my  sense  of — of  what  was  beautifio],  in  such  a  way 
that  my  feelings  became,  as  it  were,  full  of  a  sweet  fervour  that  was 
not  to  be  despised ;  I  will  consequently  not  decline  to  look  upan  this 
comely  widow — ^that  is,  in  the  serious  light  I  mention." 

^  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Tyrrel?  I  hope  you  have  not  got  much 
wet?"  said  Val,  turning  round  very  blandly. 

«*  Oh,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  I  hope  you're  very  well,"  foUowed  Pttil ;  ^  1 
fear  you  have  got  wet;  have  the  goodness  to  take  a  cludr,  Mrs. 
Tyrrell^  and  a  glass  of  wine,  ma»am." 

Mrs.  Tyrrel  took  a  chair,  but  she  declined  the  glass  of  wine.    Mrs. 
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Tfirell  had  been  tlie  wife  of  a  jovmg  htistMnd,  who  died  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  jvst  when  they  had  heen  about  a  year  and  a  half 
married.  She  was  herself,  on  the  day  in  question,  about  the  same 
a^  as  her  husband  when  he  died.  She  had  been  a  widow  just  two 
years,  and  had  one  child,  a  son.  She  was  indeed  a  beautiful  woman 
-»in  fact  a  very  beautiful  woman,  as  one  could  almost  see  in  her 
humble  condition  of  life.  Her  tresses  were  a  raven  black  ;  but  her 
skin  was  white  and  polished  as  ivory.  Her  face  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  oval ;  her  brows  exquisitely  pencilled ;  and  her  large  black, 
but  mellow  eyes,  flashed  a  look  that  went  into  your  very  heart.  But, 
if  there  was  any  thing  that  struck  you  as  being  more  fascinating  than 
another,  it  was  the  expression  of  innocence,  and  purity,  and  sweetness^ 
that  lay  about  her  small  month,  and  beautifully-rounded  chin.  Her 
form  was  symmetry  itself,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  small,  but  beautiful 
foot  and  ancle,  left  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  as  to  the  general  harmony 
of  her  whole  figure.  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  pensive  air  about 
her  which  added  to  the  interest  she  excited  i  for  we  believe  it  may 
be  truly  observed,  that  beauty  never  appears  so  impressively  or 
tenderly  fiudnadng  as  when  it  is  slightly  overshadowed  with  care. 
We  need  scarcely  say,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  contrast  in  the 
gase  she  received  from  Phil  and  our  friend  Solomon.  That  of  Phil 
was  the  gross,  impudent  stare  of  a  libertine  and  a  fool ;  a  stare  which, 
in  the  eye  of  a  virtuous  woman,  soon  receives  its  own  withering 
rebuke  of  scorn  and  indignation.  That  of  Solomon,  on  the  other 
band,  was  a  look  in  which  there  lurked  a  vast  deal  of  cunning, 
regulated  and  sharpened  by  experience,  and  disguised  by  hypocrisy 
into  something  that  absolutely  resembled  the  open,  ardent  admiration 
of  a  child,  or  of  some  innocent  man  that  had  hardly  ever  been  in  the 
world*  There  was,  however,  a  viUainoua  dropping  of  the  comers  of 
the  mouth,  with  an  almost  irrepressible  tendency  to  lick  the  lips, 
accompanied  by  an  exudation  of  internal  moisture  from  the  glands-^ 
vulgfurly  termed  a  watering  of  the  teeth — ^which,  to  a  close  observer, 
would  have  betrayed  him  at  once,  and  which  were  evident  from  the 
involuntary  workings  of  his  whole  face. 

«'Mrs.  Tyrrell,"  said  Yal,  «<  I  am  gUid  to  hear  that  you  are  making 
oonsidOTable  improvements  on  your  farm." 

**  Improvements,  sir  1"  replied  the  widow  in  amaaement ;  ^  I  don't 
know  who  could  have  told  you  that,  sir.  Didn't  my  potato  crop  fail 
altogether  with  me,  and  my  fiax,  where  I  had  it  spread  on  the  holme 
below,  was  all  swept  away  by  the  fiood." 

^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mrs.  Tyrrell ;  we  are  very  hard  up  for 
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money  here,  and  the  landlord  doesn't  know  on  what  hand  to  torn;  I 
must  raise  a  large  sum  for  him  forthwith ;  indeed,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  have  received  instructions  that  are  not  at  all  pleasant  to 
mjself — I  am  to  let  no  one  pass,  he  sajs,  and  if  I  cannot  get  the  rent 
otherwise,  I  am  to  enforce  it.  Now  this  is  very  unpleasant^  Mrs. 
Tyrrell,  inasmuch  as  it  compels  me  to  take  steps  that  I  shall  feel  veiy 
painfuL" 

'^  God  help  me,  then,"  replied  the  poor  young  woman,  "  for,  as  to 
rent,  sir,  I  have  it  not ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  M^Clutchy,  what  brought 
me  here  to-day,  was  to  ask  a  little  time,  just  till  I  get  my  butter  made 
up  and  sold." 

**  Yes,  but  what  can  I  do,  Mrs.  Tjrrrell  ?  I  have  no  power  to  let 
any  one  off,  even  where  I  feel  inclined,  as  I  do  in  your  case.  It  really 
is  not  in  my  power;  Lord  Cumber  took  care  to  leave  me  no  discretion 
in  the  business  at  alL" 

<'  But  surely,  sir,  you  don't  mean  to  say,  that  unless  I  pay  the  rent, 
you  will  seize  upon  my  property." 

''  This,"  said  Val,  as  if  to  himself,  **  is  really  very  distressing — 
unfortunately,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  I  must  indeed,  unless  you  can  raise  the 
money  in  some  way ;  wouldn't  your  friends,  for  instance,  stand  by 
you,  until  your  butter  is  made  up  ?" 

**  I  have  no  such  friends,"  replied  the  poor  woman ;  '*  them  that 
would,  am't  able ;  and  them  that  are  able,  won't ;  and  that's  only 
the  way  of  the  world,  sir." 

"  It's  too  true,  indeed,  Mrs.  Tyrrell ;  I  am  very  sorry,  exceedingly 
sorry,  for  what  must  be  done.  It  is  such  circumstances  as  these  that 
make  me  wish  I  never  had  become  an  agent." 

**  For  God's  sake,  sir,  have  patience  with  me  for  about  a  month  or 
SIX  weeks,  and  I  will  be  able  to  pay  it  all  easily." 

**  If  I  was  my  own  master,"  returned  Val,  **  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  do  so,  but  I  am  not."     Here  there  was  a  groan  from 
Solomon  of  compassion  for  the  poor  widow*  followed  by  a  second* 
which  was  clearly  a  comment  upon  the  first.    What  a  pity,  said  the 
first,  to  see  so  interesting  a  young  widow  without  the  means  of  paying 
her  rent — and  is  it  not  a  wicked  and  hard  hearted  world*  said  the 
second,  that  has  not  in  it  one  individual  to  befriend  her!  Mrs.  Tyrrell 
looked  round  on  hearing  an  expression  of  sympathy,  and  there  was 
Solomon   gazing  on  her  with  a  look,   in   which   admiration   and  . 
pity  were  so  well  feigned,  that  she  felt  grateful  to  Solomon  in  h^r 
heart.     As  for  Phil,  whether  he  gazed  at  her,  his  father,  or  at  the 
attorney,  such  was  the  comprehensive  latitudinarianism  of  his  squint. 
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that  she  felt  it  impossible  to  tell ;  neither,  indeed,  did  she  care.  She 
was  now  in  tears,  and  Val  having  declared  his  determination  to  pro- 
ceed, was  silent,  as  if  out  of  respect  to  her  feelings.  At  length  she 
rose  ap,  and  when  on  the  eve  of  going  out,  she  asked  for  the  last 
time : — 

"  Mr.  M'Clutchy  is  there  no  hope  ?  I  trust,  sir,  that  when  you 
consider  how  long  mj  family  and  my  husband's  have  been  living  on 
this  property,  youll  think  better  of  it  than  to  bring  myself  and  my 
poor  orphan  boy  to  beggary  and  ruin.  What  will  become  of  him 
and  me  ?* 

'*  D — ^n  my  honour,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  but  I  feel  for  you,"  said  Phil 
eagerly,  as  if  rushing  head  foremost  into  a  fit  of  the  purest 
humanity. 

**  Do  not  be  cast  down,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,"  said  Solomon,  **  there  is  one 
who  can  befriend  the  widow,  and  who  will  be  a  father  to  the  father- 
less. Rely  on  Him ! — who  knows  but  an  instrument  may  be  raised 
up  for  your  relief.     Do  not  be  thus  cast  down." 

"  No,''  said  Phil,  "  do  not,  or  you  will  only  spoil  them  devilish  fine 
eyes  of  your's,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  by  crying.  Come,  come,  father,  you 
must  give  her  the  time  she  asks  ;  upon  my  honour,  Til  guarantee  she 
won't  disappoint  you." 

*'  And,  if  he  is  not  sufficient,  I  will  join  him,"  said  Solomon ;  *'you 
may  rest  upon  her  word,  my  friend ;  for  I  am  satisfied  that  no  serious 
falsehood  is  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  from  a  mouth  so  sweet  and 
comely  in  expression,  as  Mrs.  Tyrrell's.  Come,  Val,  have  a  heart, 
and  be  compassionate  towards  the  fair  widow." 

*•  If  you  or  Phil  will  pay  the  money,"  said  M»Clutchy,  "  well  and 
good  ;  but  you  both  know,  that  otherwise  it  is  out  of  my  power." 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  acuteness  of  observation  in  Irishwomen, 
together  with  a  quickness  of  perception,  that  sometimes  resembles 
instinct.  Mrs.  Tyrrell's  purity  of  feeling  and  good  sense  were  offen- 
ded at  the  compliments  which  Phil  and  the  attorney  mixed  up  with 
the  sympathy  they  expressed  for  her.  She  felt  something  jar  dis- 
agreeably upon  her  natural  delicacy  by  their  selecting  the  moment  of 
her  distress  for  giving  utterance  to  language,  which,  coming  at  any 
time  from  either  of  them  to  one  in  her  station  of  life,  was  improper ; 
but,  under  the  present  circumstances,  an  insult^  and  -an  impertinent 
trifling  with  her  affliction. 

••  Well,"  said  she,  without  paying  them  the  slightest  attention,  "  I 
must  say,  Mr.  M*Clutchy,  that  if  you  proceed  as  you  threaten  to  do, 
your  conduct  towards  me  and  my  poor  orphan  will  be  such  as  I  don't 
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think  70U  can  justify  either  to  Grod  or  man.  I  wish  yon  good 
morning,  air ;  I  have  no  more  to  say  upon  it." 

<<  Oh,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  if  you  begin  to  abuse  nsi''  replied  Yal,  ^*  and  lay 
down  the  law  on  the  matter,  I  hare  no  more  to  say  either."  She 
then  went  out,  but  had  not  left  the  hall,  when  Phil  following,  said  in 
a  low  impudent  confidential  tone— - 

*'  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  just  step  into  the  parlour  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  well  see  what  can  be  done — step  in." 

''No^  sir,"  she  repliedy  feeling  very  naturally  ofiended  at  the 
familiarity  of  his  manner,  ^  I  will  not  step  in  ;  any  thing  you  have 
to  say  you  can  say  it  here. 

**  Yes— but^  then,  they  may  overhear  us.  D— ^n  my  honour,  but 
you're  a  very  pretty  woman,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  and  I'd  be  sorry  to  see 
harsh  proceedings  taken  against  you — ^that  is,  if  we  could  understand 
one  another." 

The  scarlet  hue  of  indignation  had  already  overspread  her  face 
and  templeSy  her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  voice  became  firm  and  full. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  she  asked. 

^*  Why,"  said  he,  *'  couldn't  there  be  an  understanding  between 
us  ?  In  fact,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  you're  very  handsome— an-— eh  ? — ^you 
would  find  me  a  friend  to  you." 

She  made  no  reply  but  returned  into  the  room. 

«  Mr.  M^Clutchy,"  said  she,  **  I  thought  that  a  woman— especially 
a  poor  unprotected  widow  like  me— might,  at  least,  come  into  your 
house  about  her  necessary  business  without  being  insulted;  I  thought 
that  if  there  was  one  house  above  another  where  I  ought  to  expect 
protection  it  is  yours.  It's  your  duty,  I  think,  to  protect  them  that's 
livin'  upon  this  property,  and  strugglin'  to  pay  you,  or  him  that 
employs  you,  the  hard  earned  rent  that  keeps  them  in  poverty  and 
hardship.  I  think,  sir,  it  ought  to  be  your  duty,  as  I  said,  to  protect 
me,  and  such  as  me,  rather  than  leave  us  exposed  to  the  abominable 
proposals  of  your  son." 

**  How  is  this  P'  said  Val ;  "  where  are  you,  Phil  ?" 

Phil  entered  with  a  grin  on  him,  that  betrayed  very  clearly  the 
morals  of  the  father,  as  well  as  of  himself.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  shame  or  confusion  about  him ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  looked  upon  the  matter  as  a  good  joke ;  but,  by  no  means, 
so  good  as  if  it  had  been  successful. 

^*  Phil,"  said  his  father,  barely  restraining  a  smile,  '^  is  it  possible 
that  you  could  dare  to  insult  Mrs.  Tyrrell  under  this  roof?" 

"  D — ^n  my  honour,  a  confounded  lie,"  replied  Phil ;  **  she  wanted 
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me  to  lend  her  the  money,  and  because  I  did  not,  she  told  you  I  made 
proposals  to  her.    All  revenge  and  a  lie.'' 

Mrs.  Tyrrell  looked  at  him— ''Well,"  said  she,  'Mf  there's  a  jnst 
God  in  heaven,  yon  will  be  made  an  example  of  yet  Oh !  Kttle 
they  know  that  own  this  property,  and  every  other  property  like  it— 
of  the  insults,  and  hardships,  and  oppressions,  that  their  tenantry 
mnst  suffer  in  their  absence  from  them  thafs  placed  over  them ;  and 
without  any  one  to  protect  them  or  appeal  to  for  satisfaction  or 
relief — sir,  that  villain  in  the  shape  of  your  son — ^that  cowardly 
villain,  knows  that  the  words  he  insulted  me  in  are  not  yet  cowld 
upon  his  lips." 

''I  have  reason  to  put  every  confidence  in  what  my  son  says,'' 
replied  Yal,  very  cooly, ''  and  he  is  not  a  villain,  Mrs.  Tyrrell — so  I 
wish  you  a  good  morning  ma'am  l" 

This  virtuous  poor  woman,  flushed  with  a  sense  of  outraged 
modesty,  with  acorn,  and  indignation,  left  the  room;  and  widi  a 
distracted  mind,  and  a  breaking  heart  sought  her  orphan,  whose 
innocent  face  of  wonder  she  bedewed  on  her  return  home  with  'tears 
of  the  bitterest  sorrow* 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  at  full  lengtb  the  several 
melancholy  scenes  which  occurred  between  pover^  and  dependemoe 
on  one  side,  and  cold,  cruel,  insolent  authority,  on  the  other*  It  is 
needless  and  would  be  painful,  to  tell  how  much  age  and  helplessKiess 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  these  two  persons,  especially  at  those  of  Phil, 
whose  chief  delight  appeared  to  consist  in  an  authoritative  display 
of  power  and  natural  cruelty. 

The  widow  had  not  been  more  than  a  minute  gone,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  without  note  or  preparation,  a  stout  swarthy 
looking  fellow  named  M'Clean. 

«  Well,  Tom,"  said  Val,  "  is  this  you  ?" 

'^Brother  M'Clean,"  said  Solomon,  "  how  are  you  ?" 

''YHiat  would  ail  me;"  said  M'Clean,"  ''there's  nothing  wrong 
with  me  but  what  money  could  cure — ^if  I  had  it" 

"  And  you  have  no  money,  Tom !"  said  Yal,  smiling,  "  that,  Tom, 
is  a^  bad  business— for  we  never  wanted  it  more  than  we  do  at  present 
Seriously  have  you  the  rent  ?" 

"Du-n  the  penny,  brother  M'Clutchy;  and  what's  more,  won't 
have  it  for  at  least  three  months." 

"  That's  bad  again,  Tom.    Any  news  ? — any  report  ?" 

"  Why,  ay — ^there  was  a  gpin,  or  a  pistd,  or  a  pike,  or  something 
that  way,  seen  with  the  Gallaghers  of  Kilscaddan." 

2  E 
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<'  Ha'-4ire  yon  mift  of  that  ?* 

**  Not  myself  sure ;  but  I  heard  it  on  good  authority ;  but  I  think 
we  had  better  make  sure,  by  paying  them  a  Titit  ftome  night  soon." 

"^We  will  talk  about  that^'^said  Yal;  ^'bnt  I  am  told  that  yon 
treated  Priest  Roche  badly  the  other  night.    Is  that  true  /^ 

*<  Why,  what  did  yon  hear  P*  asked  M<Cl6an« 

**  I  heard  yon  fired  into  his  house  $  that  yon  know  was  dangerous." 

"*  All  right,"  said  Phil  $  «<  what  right  have  popish  priests  to  live 
under  a  ProtiBstant  government?  By  my  nacred,  honour,  Fd  banish 
them  like  wild  cats." 

''No,"  said  M'Clean,  in  reply  to  Yal,  **  we  did  not;  all  We  did  was 
to  play  *  Croppies  Lie  Down,'  as  we  passed  the  house»  and  fife  three 
▼oliies  otfer  it— ^not  tMto  it ;  but  if  there  was  e'er  a  one  aiAong  us 
with  a  bad  aim  you  know,  that  wasn'  hSs  fanh  or  ours ;  ha— ha — by 
Japers,"  said  he  in  a  low  confidential  whisper,  **  we  irightened  the 
seven  senses  out  of  him^  at  any  rate— ^he  Uoody  papist  raseal-^or 
sure  they  are  all  that,  and  be  d     ■  d  to  them." 

''Capital  doctrine— and  so  they  are,  Tom;  right,  Tom;  so  you 
frightened  the  bog  Latin  out  of  him — ^ha !  ha !  ha  I" 

"  Ha — ha-— ha — ^by  my  sowl  we  did,  and  more  may  be  if  it  was 
known ;  I  must  be  off  now." 

"  Go  and  he1{>  yourself  to  a  bumper  of  spirits  before  you  go^"  said 
Val;  "and,  Tbm,  kei^  a  sharp  look  out,  and  whenever  you  find,  or 
hear  of  arms,  let  me  know  immediately." 

Tom  only  nodded  to  that,  as  he  put  die  glass  to  his  lipe ;  "gentle- 
men," said  he,  "your  healths;  here's  no  Pbpeiy!  no  Surrender T 
saying  which,  he  deposited  the  empty  glass  on  the  table,  giving  at  the 
same  time  two  or  three  short  oovghs  occasioned  by  the  strength  of 
the  liquor.  "  Good  morning,  gentlemen— Crofter,  M'Slime"— he 
looked,  and  nodded  Bignificantiy  at  Sdomon,  then  added — ^^good 
people  are  scarce ;  bo  be  «  good  boy  and  lake  tiaie  of  yourself." 

"  Now,  Tom,  be  a  good  fdlow  and  dont  forgot  the  rent,"  said  Yal; 
Tom  nodded  again,  for  it  was  a  habit  he  had,  and  defiarted. 

The  next  person  who  presented  himself  was  a  iitl^  meagre,  thin, 
looking  man,  with  a  dry  serious  air  about  him,  that  seemed  to  msak 
him  as  a  kind  of  cariosity  in  his  way.  From  the  moment  lie  entered, 
Solomon  seemed  to  shrink  up  itito  hidf  his  ordinary  dimenstons,  nor 
did  the  stranger  seem  unconsotous  of  this,  if  one  could  judge  by  the 
pungent  expression  of  his  small  grey  eyes  which  were  fastened  on 
Solomon  with  a  bitter  signifloance,  tAmt  indicKted  such  a  community 
of  knowledge  as  did  not  seem  to  be  pleasant  to  eitAier  of  them. 
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*'  Ah»  8uii  Wallace,"  said  Val,  ^  always  pimotual,  and  never  more 
welcome  than  now  ;  scraping  and  scrambling  we  are,  Sam,  to  make 
up  the  demand  for  the  landlord." 

**  What  way  ir  ye,  Mr.  MMClutchy;  am  glad  to  see  ye  luck  so  well ; 
a  am  indeed.** 

**  Thank  yon,  Sam.    How  are  aU  your  family  ?" 

"  Deed,  as  well  as  can  be  expected  oader  the  stain  that^s  oyer  us." 

"  Stain !  What  do  yoa  mean,  Sam  ? 

**  Feth,  a  main  what's  party  well  known ;  that  nisfortiine  that 
befel  our  daughter  Susanna." 

^  Dear  me,  Sam,  how  was  that  ?** 

"  The  way  of  it  was  this — she  went  as  a  childi^en'a  maid  into  a 
religious  family" — here  the  two  glittering  eyes  were  fljorcely  fastened 
upon  Solomon^-^'  where  she  became  a  serious  young  person  of  deci- 
ded piety,  as  they  call  it— an  b — ^1  till  me,  but  another  month  will 
make  it  decided  enough — well,  sir,  deel  a  long  she  was  there  till  the 
saint,  her  masther,  made  a  sinner  of  her,  and  now  she's  likely  to  have 
bar  gifts,  sich  as  they  ir." 

'*I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this,  Sam ;  but,  surely  the  man  .who  se- 
duced your  daughter  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  religious." 

^  INsn't  he,  feth  ?  why.  Lord  bless  you,  sure  it  was  a  all  done  in  a 
religious  way-^-ihey  sung  psalms  together,  prayed  together,  read  the 
bible  together,  and  now  the  truth  is,  that  the  consequence  will  be 
q>eaking  for  itself  some  of  these  days." 

Here  another  fiery  look  was  darted  at  Solomon,  who  appeared 
de^ly  engaged  among  leases,  papers,  and  such  other  documents  as 
were  before  him. 

^  If  s  a  bad  business  certainly,  Saob^but  now  about  the  rent." 

**  Hut!  de'tl  a  penny  o'  rent  I  have— hell  take  the  tester ;  and  yet, 
for  all  that,  a'U  pay  you  afore  a  laive  the  room— «wbat  do  you  think 
of  that?" 

**  I  don't  understand  it,  Sam." 

*<Now,"  said  Sam,  going  over  to  Solomon,  *<  you'll  pay  Mr. 
M<71utoby  the  sum  of  twelve  pounds,  fourteen,  and  three  pence  for 
me,  Mr.  M'Slime— if  you  please,  sir." 

There  was  a  peremptory  tone  in  his  w<Hrds,  which,  joined  to  the 
glittering  kx^  he  rivetted  on  Solomon,  actually  fascinated  that 
worthy  gentleman. 

<*My  friend,"  replied  Solomon,  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
seeming  to  look  for  a  memorandum,  "  you  have  made  a  slight  mistake 
against  yourself;  the  sum,  I  find,  is  twelve  pounds,  seventeen,  and 
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three  pence,  so  that  you  have  made  a  slight  mistake  of  three  shiUiDgs, 
as  I  said,  against  yourself." 

**  Do  you  pay  the  haif  year's  rent,  which  is  the  sum  I  say,  and 
you  may  give  the  three  shillings  in  charity,  which  I  know  you  will 
do." 

''  Shall  I  fill  the  receipt,"  asked  Yal,  looking  to  Solomon. 

"  Fill  it,"  said  the  other,  '<  I  am  very  glad  I  happened  to  have  so 
much  about  me,  poor  man." 

'^  So  am  I,"  returned  Sam,  significantly. 

Solomon  rose,  and  with  all  the  calmness  of  manner  which  he  could 
assume,  laid  the  money  down  before  M^Clutchy. 

"*  Try,"  said  he,  "  if  that  is  right.'* 

**  Show  here,"  said  Sam,  <*  a'll  reckon  them ;"  and  having  done  so, 
he  put  one  particular  note  in  his  pocket — '<  never  you  mind,"  he 
added,  addressing  himself  to  Yal,  ''  Til  give  you  another  note  for 
this ;"  and  he  winked  significantly  as  he  spoke.  He  accordingly  did 
so,  and  having  paid  the  money  and  received  his  receipt,  he  bid  them 
good-bye,  once  more  winking,  and  touching  his  waistcoat  pocket  as 
he  went.  He  had  not  been  long  gone,  however,  when  Solomon  once 
more  examined  his  pocket-book,  and  in  a  tone  which  no  pen  could 
describe  exclaimed,  <'  verily,  the  ways  of  Providence  are  wonderful ! 
Will  you  look  again  at  that  money  ?"  said  he — ^*  I  have  given  away 
a  note  for  ten  pounds  instead  of  a  note  for  one." 

"  It  is  not  here,  then,"  replied  Yal,  *^  but  Til  venture  to  say  that 
Sam,  the  knave,  put  it  in  his  pocket  when  he  made  the  exchange." 

"  Shall  I  call  him  back  ?"  said  Phil,  *^  there  he  goes  towards  the 
gate." 

**  No,"  replied  the  other,  ^*  I  have  great  reliance  on  Sam's  honesty. 
He  will  return  it  no  doubt  on  perceiving  the  mistake,  or  if  not,  I 
shall  send  to  him  for  it.  Yes,  I  know  Sam  is  honest — ^but  truly  the 
ways  of  Providence  are  wonderful  I" 

So  saying,  with  a  visage  peculiarly  rueful  and  mortified,  he  closed 
his  book  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

The  last  person  whom  we  shall  notice  was  Brian  M'Loughlin,  on 
whose  features  care  had  recently  made  a  deep  impression.  On  being 
asked  to  sit,  he  declined — "  I  thank  you,"  said  he, ''  my  visit  will  be 
but  a  short  one,  and  what  I  have  to  say  I  can  say  standing." 

**  That  as  you  please,  Mr.  M'Loughlin ;  shall  I  fill  your  receipts  ?" 

*'  No,"  replied  the  other,  ^*  I  simply  came  to  state,  that,  owing  to 
the  derangement  of  our  affairs,  I  am  not  just  now  in  a  condition  to 
pay  my  rent." 
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<'  That  is  unpleasant,  Mr.  M'Loughlin." 

<'  Of  course  it  is,"  he  replied ;  ''  that  was  my  only  business,  Mr. 
M^Clutchj,  and  now  I  bid  you  good  day." 

'*  Not  so  fast,  if  you  please,  Mr.  M*Loughlin ;  do  not  be  in  such  a 
hurry.  You  remember  a  meeting  you  and  I  had  once  in  Castle 
Cumber  fair  ?" 

**  I  do." 

'*  You  remember  the  extraordinary  civility  with  which  you  treated 
me?" 

''  I  do,  Yal,  and  I  only  expressed  what  I  thought  then  and  think 
now;  but  indeed  you  hare  improved  the  wrong  way  wonderfully 
since." 

''  Your  language  was  indiscreet  then,  and  it  is  so  now." 

^  It  was  true  for  all  that,  Mr.  M'Clutchy." 

**  Now,  might  not  I,  if  I  wished,  take  ample  revenge  for  the  insul- 
ting terms  you  applied  to  me  ?" 

^  You  might,  and  I  suppose  will — I  expect  nothing  else,  for  I 
know  you  welL" 

'*  You  do  not  know  me,  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  so  far  from  acting  up  to 
what  you  imagine,  I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  your  position ;  I  have 
no  such  intention,  I  assure  you ;  so  that  whatever  apprehensions  you 
may  entertain  from  others,  you  need  have  none  from  me.  And,  now, 
Mr.  M'Loughlin,  do  you  not  perceive  that  you  judged  me  unjustly 
and  uncharitably  ?" 

<<  That's  to  be  seen  yet,  Mr.  M<Clutchy ;  time  will  telL" 

"  Well,  then,  make  your  mind  easy ;  I  shall  take  no  proceedings 
in  consequence  of  your  situation — so  far  from  that,  I  shall  wait 
patiently  till  it  is  your  convenience  to  pay  the  rent— so  now,  I  wish 
you  good  day,  Mr.  M'Loughlin." 

<*That  is  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  Christian  spirit,"  exclaimed 
Solomon, ''  good  works  are  truly  the  fruit  of  faith." 

<'  Before  you  go,"  said  Phil,  with  a  sneer,  ^*  will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  how  poor  Mary  is." 

M'Loughlin  paused,  and  cahnly  looked  first  at  Phil,  and  then  at 
his  father. 

"  Phil,"  said  the  latter,  '*  I  shall  order  you  out  of  the  room,  sir,  if 
I  hear  another  word  on  that  unfortunate  subject.  I  am  very  sorry,  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  for  that  untoward  transaction — ^to  be 
sure,  I  wish  your  daughter  had  been  a  little  more  prudent ;  but  young 
ladies  cannot,  or  at  least,  do  not  always  regulate  their  passions  or 
attachments ;  and  so,  when  they  make  a  false  step,  they  must  suffer 
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for  it.  As  for  mjself,  I  can  onlj  express  my  ainceFB  regret  thai  the 
fauxp€u  faappenedi  and  tliat  it  should  have  got  wind  in  snch  a  way 
as  to  deprive  the  poor  girl  of  her  character,'* 

After  contemplating  the  father  and  son  for  some  time  alternately, 
with  a  look  in  which  was  visible  the  most  withering  contempt  and 
scorn,  and  which  made  them  both  quail  before  him,  he  replied  :^«> 

^'  Tour  falsehood,  scoundrels,  is  as  vindictive  as  it  is  cowardly,  and 
you  both  know  it  $  but  I  am  an  honest  many  and  I  feel  that  to  stoop 
to  a  defence  of  my  virtuous  child  against  either  or  both  of  you,  would 
be  a  degradation  to  her  as  well  as  to  mysdf.  I  therefore  go^  leaving 
yon  my  contempt  and  soonit  I  oould  almost  say  my  pity." 

He  then  walked  out,  neither  father  or  son  having  thought  it 
prudent  to  brave  the  expression  of  his  eye  by  replying  to  his  words. 

'< Now/' said  Yal,  addressing  Solomon*  "let  there  be  an  EjEccotion 
issued  without  a  moment's  delay-^'-4he  man  is  doomed,  his  hour  is 
come;  and  so  may  I  never  prosper,  if  I  don't  scatter  him  and  hia» 
houseless  and  homeless,  to  the  Ibnr  eoraecs  of  heiwen!  I  have  meshed 
him  at  last,  and  now  for  vengeance !" 

**But,"  said  Solomon,  in  a  tone  of  slight  remonstrance,  ^^I  trast» 
my  dear  M<!!lutchy,  that  in  taking  vengeance  upon  this  man  and  his 
family,  you  will  do  so  in  a  proper  spirit^  and  guard  against  ^le  impu- 
tations of  an  uncharitable  werid.  When  yon  take  vengeanoSy  let 
your  motives  be  always  pore  and  upright,  and  even  charitable^— 
of  course  you  expect  and  hope  that  you  ruin  this  man  and  his  fiuniljr 
for  their  own  spiritual  good.  The  affliction  yon  are  about  to  bring 
on  them,  will  soften  and  subdue  their  hard  and  obstinate  hearts,  and 
lead  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a  better  and  more  Christian  state  oC 
feeling.    May  He  grant  it !" 

**  Of  course,"  replied  Yal,  humouring  him  in  his  hypocrisy,  '<  <^ 
course  it  is  from  these  motives  I  act ;  certainly  it  is." 

*'  In  that  case,"  said  Solomon,  **  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  I 
have  nevw  heard  a  man  i^ow  vengeance,  or  expisess  a  determination 
to  ruin  his  fellow  creature,  upon  more  delightfully  Christian  prin« 
oipks.  It  is  a  great  privilege,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  ruin  a  whole 
family  in  such  a  blessed  spirit,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  feel  it 
so." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EATMOim's  SENSfi  OP  JUSTICE-^roilCB  OF  THB  n>BAI<— POLL  DOOLISf's 
RBMORS&-— CONVSBSATIOV  OK  IBIBB  FBOPBBTT-«-1>I8CIX>8UBB  OOK- 
CBBHINO  MABT  M^I.OUOHLlN. 

Aboitt  dufdcy  on  the  evening  of  that  dej.  Poll  Doolin  haTiiig  put  on 
her  bkck  bonnet,  prepared  to  go  out  upon  some  matter  of  a  private 
itatore,  as  was  clearlj  evident  by  her  manner,  and  the  cautions  natine 
of  all  her  movements.  Raymond,  who  eyed  her  closely,  at  length 
said-*- 

<<  Take  care  now — don't  harm  themP 

**  TbemP  replied  Poll,  ^  who  do  you  mean  by  ihem  f" 

**  Hie  If^LoughUns— go  and  look  at  Mary,  and  then  mek  yourself 
why  you  join  the  dlvil  ^^--^there  now,  thafs  one.  Who  saved  aae  ?  do 
y<m  know  thait,  or  do  yott  oare  ?  Very  well,  go  now  and  join  the 
divil,  tf  you  like ;  but  I  know  what  PH  do  some  fine  night."  Heie 
he  leaped  in  a  state  of  perfect  eKultation  from  the  gvoand. 

'<  Why,  what  will  you  do  ?"  said  Poll. 

**  Youll  not  teU  to-morrow,"  replied  Raymond,  **  neither  will  any 
one  else ;  but  I  don't  forget  poor  white-head,  oor  Mary  M^LoBghlis." 

^'WoU,  keep  the  bouse,  like  a  good  "bofyj*  she  said,  ^< till  I  eome 
back ;  and,  if  any  body  should  come  in,  or  ask  whefe  I  am,  say  that 
I  went  up  to  Jerry  Hannigan's  for  soap  and  candies," 

**  Ay,  but  that's  not  true,  because  i  know  you're  goin'  to  join  the 
divil;  but,  no  matther^-go  there— you'll  have  his  blessin'  any  how, 
and  if 8  long  since  he  gave  it  to  yon-- -wid  his  iefk  hand.  I  wish  I 
wasn't  your  son — bat  no  matther,  no  matther." 

She  then  peeped  out  to  see  that  the  coast  was  ckar,  and  finding 
that  all  was  safe,  Ae  tanied  her  steps  hurriedly  and  stoaMhily,  in  a 
4irectioB  leading  fiom,  instead  of  to,  Castle  Cumber.  When  she  was 
^ne,  Raymond  immediately  closed  and  bolted  the  door,  and  began  as 
befove,  to  spring  up  in  the  air  in  a  most  singnlar  and  unaccountable 
manner.  The  glee,  howev^  wbich  became  apparent  on  his  couate- 
nanoe,  had  an  expression  of  fen)city  that  was  inghtful ;  his  eyes 
gleamed  with  fire,  his  nostrils  expanded,  and  a  glare  of  terrible 
triumph  lit  up  every  feature  with  something  of  a  lurid  light. 

^  Ha,  ha  I"  he  exclaimed,  addressing,  as  some  imaginary  individnal. 
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an  old  pillow  which  he  caught  up ;  **1  have  you  at  last — now,  now, 
now ;  ha,  you  have  a  throat,  have  you  ?  I  feel  it  now,  now  now !  Ay, 
that  wiU  do ;  hoo,  hoo — out  with  it,  out  with  it ;  I  dee  the  tip  of  it 
only,  but  you  must  gire  betther  measure ;  ay,  that^s  like  it.  Hee, 
hee,  hee !  Oh,  there— that  same  tongue  never  did  you  good,  nor  any 
body  else  good — and  what  blessed  eyes  you  have  I  they'er  comin'  out 
too,  by  degrees,  as  the  lawyers  goes  to  heaven.  Now  1  now  I  now! — 
ay,  Where's  your  strugglin'  gone  to  ?  It's  little  you'll  make  of  it  in 
Raymond's  iron  fingers— Halloo,  this  is  for  white-head,  and  white 
head's — ^poor  little  white-head's — father,  and  for  poor  little  white- 
head's mother,  and  this-^ay»  the  froth's  comin'  now,  now,  now — and 
this  last^s  for  poor  Mary  M'Loughlin  I  £h,  ho,  ho  I  There  now-.* 
settled  at  last,  with  your  sweet  grin  upon  you,  and  your  tongue  out, 
as  if  you  weremakin'  fun  of  me — for  a  beauty  you  were,  and  a  beau^ 
you  are,  and  there  I  lave  you!" 

While  uttering  these  words,  he  went  through,  with  violent  gestica- 
lation,  the  whole  oourse  and  form  of  physical  action  that  he  deemed 
necessary  to  the  aet  of  strangling  worthy  Phil,  whose  graceful  eidolon 
was  receiving  at  his  hands  this  unpleasant  specimen  of  the  fwessore 
from  without.  He  had  one  knee  on  the  ground,  his  huge  aims 
moving  with  muscular  energy^as  he  crushed  and  compressed  the  pillow 
until  the  veiy  veins  of  his  forehead  stood  out  nearly  black  with  the 
force  at  once  of  hatred  and  exertion.  Having  thus  wrought  out  his 
vengeance  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  once  more,  in  imagination, 
transformed  the  pillow  into  his  little  white-head,  as  he  loved  to  call 
him ;  and  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which  marked 
the  strangulation  scene  just  described. 

**  Come  here^"  said  he — ^taking  it  up  tenderly  in  his  arms — **  come 
here— don't  be  afeared  now ;  there's  nobody  that  can  do  you  any 
harm.  Ah !  my  poor  white-head — don't  you  want  your  mother  io 
keep  up  your  poor  sick  head,  and  to  lay  your  poor  pale  face  against 
her  breast  ?  And  your  father — ^you  would  like  to  get  upon  hia.knee 
and  dimb  up  to  kiss  himp— -wouldn't  you,  whitehead?  Y6%  he.aayB 
he  would— white-head  says  he  would^-and  tell  me,  sure  I  have. the 
cock  for  you  still ;  and  if  you  want  a  drink  I  have  something  better 
than  the  bog  wather  for  you^-^the  sickening  bog  wather  I  Oh  I  the 
poor  pale  face — and  the  poor  sickly  eye-— up  in  the  could  mouiilala0> 
and  no  one  to  think  about  you,  or  to  give  you  comfort  I  Whisht  now 
— be  good— och,  why  do  I  say  that,  poor  white-head—- for  aure.yau 
were  always  good !  Well  wait — ^bog  wather— ^h,  no~-.bttt  wait  here 
come  wid  me— I  wont  lay  you  down,  for  I  love  you,  my  poor 
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white-head ;  but  come,  and  you  must  have  it.  My  mother's  gone 
out — and  she's  not  good  ;  but  you  must  have  it." 

He  rose,  still  holding  the  pillow  like  a  child  in  his  arms,  and  going 
over  to  a  cupboard,  took  from  it  a  jug  of  milk,  and  so  completely  was 
he  borne  away  by  the  force  of  his  imagination,  that  he  actually  poured 
a  portion  of  the  milk  upon  the  pillow. 

The  act  seemed  for  a  moment  to  dispel  the  illusion — but  only  for  a 
moment ;  the  benevolent  heart  of  the  poor  creature  seemed  to  take 
delight  in  these  humane  reminiscences ;  and,  almost  immediately,  he 
was  proceeding  with  his  simple,  but  touching  little  drama. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  "  that's  better  than  could  bog  wather ;  how  would 
the  rich  like  to  see  their  sick  childre  put  on  could  wather  and  could 
piatees  ?  But  who  cares  about  the  rich,  for  the  rich  doesn't  care 
about  huz ;  but  no  matter,  white-head — if  you'll  only  jist  open  your 
eyes  and  spake  to  me,  I'll  give  you  the  cock."  He  gave  a  peculiar  call 
as  he  spoke,  that  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  bird  in  question, 
which  immediately  flew  from  the  roost,  and  went  up  to  him ;  Raymond 
then  gently  laid  the  pillow  down,  and  taking  the  cock  up,  put  his 
head  under  one  of  his  wings,  and  placed  him  on  the  pillow  where  he 
lay  quietly,  as  if  asleep.  For  many  minutes  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  objects  before  him,  until  the  image  in  his  mind^  growing  still 
stronger  and  more  distinct,  became  at  last  so  painful  that  he  burst 
into  tears. 

**  No,"  said  he,  '*  he  will  never  open  his  eyes  again  ;  he  will  never 
look  upon  any  one  more ;  and  what  will  she  do  when  she  hasn't  his 
white  head  before  her  ?" 

Whilst  poor  Raymond  thus  indulged  himself  in  the  caprices  of  a 
beneyolent  inuigination,  his  mother  was  hastening  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hickman,  the  former  agent  of  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  with  the 
intention  of  rendering  an  act  of  justice  to  an  individual  and  a  family 
whom  she  had  assisted  deeply  and  cruelly  to  injure.  Whilst  she  is  on 
the  way,  however,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  our  readers 
to  Mr.  Hickman's  dining-room,  where  a  small  party  are  assembled ; 
consisting  of  the  host  himself,  Mr.  Easel  the  artist,  Mr.  Harman,  and 
the  Rev«  Mr.  Clement :  and  as  their  conversation  bears  upon  the  topic 
of  which  we  write,  we  trust  it  may  not  be  considered  intruding  upon 
private  society  to  detail  a  part  of  it. 

''Property  in  this  country,"  said  Hickman,  'Ms  surrounded  by 
many  difficulties-— difficulties  which  unfortunately  fall  chiefly  upon 
those  who  cultivate  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  neglect  of  the 
landlord ;  in  the  next,  the  positive  oppression  of  either  himself  or  his 
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agent ;  in  the  third,  the  influenoe  of  strong  party  feeliii^-«4etning 
too  heavily  on  one  class,  and  sparing  or  indulging  another ;  and,  per- 
haps, what  is  worst  of  all,  and  may  be  considered  the  /mm  ^i  vrigo 
malorum,  the  absence  of  any  principle  possessing  shape  or  form,  er 
that  can  be  recognized  as  a  salutary  duty  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 
This  is  the  great  want  and  the  great  evil.  There  should  be  a  dia* 
tinct  principle  to  guide,  to  stimulate,  and  when  necessary  to  restrain 
him  ;  such  a  principle  as  would  prevent  him  from  managing  his  pro* 
perty  according  to  the  influence  of  his  passions,  his  prejudioes,  or  bis 
necessities." 

'*  That  is  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Clement,  **  and  there  is  another 
duty  which  a  landlord  owes  to  those  who  reside  np<Hi  his  propartf, 
but  one  which  unfortunately  is  not  recognized  as  sneh ;  I  mean  a 
moral  duty.  In  my  opinion  a  landlord  should  be  an  example  of 
moral  propriety  and  moderation  to  his  tenantry,  so  as  that  the  in* 
fluence  of  his  conduct  might  make  a  salutary  impression  upon  their 
lives  and  principles. — ^At  present  the  landed  Proprietory  of  XrelanA 
find  in  the  country  no  tribunal  by  which  they  are  to  be  judged;  a 
fact  which  gives  them  the  full  possession  of  nnlimi  ted  authority;  and  w« 
all  know  that  the  absence  of  responsibility  is  a  great  inoentave  to 
erime.  No  man  in  a  free  country  should  be  invested  with  arbitnwy 
power ;  and  yet,  it  is  undeniable  that  an  Irish  landlord  can  exsreise 
it  whenever  he  pleases.** 

Then  what  would  you  do,"  said  Easel ;  '*  where  is  your  remedy  ?** 

'*  Let  there  be  protective  laws  enacted,  which  will  secure  the  tenant 
from  the  oppression  and  injustice  of  the  landlord.  Let  him  not  lie, 
as  he  does,  at  the  mercy  of  his  caprices,  passions  or  prcjndices." 

'<  In  other  words,"  said  Harman,  ''set  the  wolves  to  form  protective 
enactments  for  the  sheep.  I  fear,  my  good,  sir,  that  such  a  scheme  is 
much  too  Utopian  for  any  practically  beneficial  purpose.  In  the! 
mean  time,  if  it  can  be  done,  let  it.  No  legislation,  however,  will  be 
able,  in  my  mind,  to  bind  so  powerful  a  class  as  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  are,  unless  a  strong  and  sturdy  public  opinion  is  created  m 
the  country." 

''But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?"  asked  Easel. 

**  It  is  to  be  done  by  educating  the  people ;  by  teaching  them  their 
proper  value  in  society  ;  by  instructing  them  in  their  moral  and  civil 
duties.  Let  them  not  labour  under  that  humiliating  and  alaviah 
error,  that  the  landlord  is  everything,  and  themselves  nothing ;  bnt 
let  the  absurdity  be  removed,  and  each  party  placed  upon  the  basis 
of  a  just  and  equal  principle." 
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''  It  is  very  right,**  said  Hickman,  '<  to  educate  the  people,  but  who 
is  to  educate  the  landlords  ?^ 

**A  heavy  task,  I  fear,"  said  Easel,  ''from  what  I  have  observed 
sinoe  f  came  to  the  country. 

'*  The  public  opinion  I  speak  of  will  force  them  into  a  knowledge 
of  their  duties.  At  present  they  disregard  public  opinion,  because 
it  is  too  feeble  to  influence  them;  and,  consequently,  they  feel 
neither  fear  nor  shame.  So  long  as  the  landlords  and  the  people 
come  together  as  opposing  *or  antithetical  principles,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  country  can  prosper.** 

**  But  how  will  you  guide  or  restrain  the  landlord  in  estimating 
the  value  of  his  property  ?**  inquired  Mr.  Clement.  *•  Here  are  two 
brothers,  for  instance,  each  possessed  of  landed  property ;  one  is 
humane  and  moderate,  guided  both  by  good  sense  and  good  feeling  ; 
this  man  will  not  overburthen  his  tenant  by  exacting  an  oppressive 
rent.  The  other,  however,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  him,  being 
iMturally  either  rapacious  or  profligate,  or  perhaps  both ;  he  con- 
siders it  his  duty  to  take  as  much  out  of  the  soil  as  he  can,  without 
ever  thinking  of  the  hardships  which  he  inflicrts  upon  the  tenant. 
Now,  how  would  you  remedy  this,  and  prevent  the  tenant  from  be- 
coming the  victim  either  of  his  rapacity  or  profligacy  ?** 

'*  Simply  by  taking  from  him  all  authority  in  estimating  the  value 
of  his  own  property." 

**  But  how  ?"  said  Clement ;  **  is  not  that  an  invasion  of  private 
right?" 

''No;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  principle  which  transfers  an 
unsafe  privilege  to  other  hands,  in  order  to  prevent  its  abuse." 

"  But  how  would  you  value  land  ?** 

*'  I  am  not  at  this  moment  about  to  legislate  for  it ;  but  I  think, 
however,  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  find  machinery 
sofiieiently  simple  and  effective  for  the  purpose.  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  a  maximum  value  on  all  land,  beyond 
which,  unless  for  special  purposes — such,  for  instance,  as  building 
— no  landlord  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go.  This  would  prevent  an 
incre<1ible  amount  of  rack-renting  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand  ; 
and  of  poverty,  revenge,  and  bloodshed  on  the  other.  Where  is  the 
landlord  now  who  looks  to  the  moral  character  or  industrial  habits  of 
a  tenant  ?  Scarcely  one.  On  the  contrary,  whoever  bids  highest,  or 
bribes  highest,  is  sure  to  be  successful,  without  any  reference  to  the 
very  qualities  which,  in  a  tenant,  ought  to  be  considered  ^  of  most 
importance." 
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**  I  have  now/'  said  Eaael,  ^  made  myself  acquainted  with  tlie  con- 
dition and  management  of  the  Castle  Cumber  property ;  and»  truth 
to  tell,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  frightful  state  of  society  upon  it. 
M^Clutchy  is  the  type  of  too  numerous  a  class,  and  his  son  is  a  most 
consummate  scoundrel.  Why  my — why  Lord  Cumber  should  haire 
appointed  him  to  his  agency  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  But  I  can,**  said  Harman ;  <'  that  which  has  appointed  many 
a  scoundrel  like  him — nec-essity  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  an 
anxiety  to  extend  his  political  influence  in  the  coimty.'' 

*'  He  could  not  have  gone  a  more  unsuccessful  way  about  it,  how* 
ever,"  observed  Easel. 

**  If  there  be  one  curse,"  observed  Harman,  **  worse  than  another 
on  any  such  property,  it  is  to  have  for  your  i^nt  an  outrageous 
partisan — a  man  who  is  friendly  to  one  party  and  inimical  to  another 
— a  fellow  who  scruples  not  to  avail  himEclf  of  his  position,  for  the 
gratification  of  party  rancour,  and  who  makes  the  performance  of 
his  duties  subservient  to  his  prejudices,  both  religious  and  political. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  a  rancorous  No*Popery*man  being  made 
agent  to  an  estate  where  the  majority  of  the  tenantry  are  Catholics." 

**  As  is  the  case  on  the  Castle  Cumber  estate,"  said  Easel. 

^  And  as  lA  the  case  on  too  many  estates  throughout  the  country,'' 
added  Harman ;  '<  but  the  truth  is,  that  unless  something  is  done 
soon  to  redress  the  local  grievances  of  the  people,  there  will,  I  fear, 
be  bad  work  among  us  ere  long.  The  tenantry  are  already  in  a  state 
of  tumult ;  they  assemble  on  Sundays  in  vindictive-looking  and  wU^ 
picious  groups ;  they  whisper  together,  as  if  fraught  with  some 
secret  purposes  ;  and  I  am  also  told  that  they  frequently  hold  nightly 
meetings  to  deliberate  on  what  may  be  done.  Between  the 
M^Clutchys  and  M^Slimcs,  I  must  say  they  have  ample  eanee  for 
discontent.'^ 

<<  Every  thing  considered,"  said  Easel,  <*it  is  better  that  we  should 
anticipate  them.  When  I  say  we,  you  of  course  know  who  I  mean  ; 
but  indeed  we  shall  expect  every  aid,  and  it  will  be  welooma,  tio 
matter  from  what  quarter  it  comes." 

**  M^CIutehy  and  the  estate  in  question  are  topics  on  which  I  wish 
not  to  speak,"  said  Hickman ;  '*  I  do  not  blame  Lord  Cumber  for 
dismissing  me,  Mr.  Easel,  the  fact  being  that  I  dismissed  myself;  but 
I  most  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  that  some 
change  for  the  better  may  take  place.  Good  God,  sir,  how  popular 
your — how  popular  Lord  Cumber  might  become,  and  what  a  blessing 
to  his  tenantry  and  his  country  he  might  be  in  a  short  time." 
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**  I  feel  that,  Mn  Hickman,"  said  Easel,  <*  I  feel  it  now,  bemuse  I 
know  it.  In  this  instance,  Uxs  I  trust  that  knowledge  will  be  power. 
Lord  Cumber,  sir,  like  other  Irish  lords»  has  nothing  to  detain  him 
in  his  native  country  but  his  own  virtue.  His  absence,  however,  and 
the  absence  of  his  class  in  general,  is,  I  fear^ — and  he  smiled  as  he 
spoke — *'  a  proof  that  his  virtue,  as  an  Irish  nobleman,  and  theirs,  is 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  temptations  of  an  English  court, 
and  all  its  frivolous,  expensive,  and  fashionable  habits.  He  has  now 
no  duty  as  an  Irish  peer  to  render  his  residence  in  Ireland,  at  least 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  his 
class  and  his  country.  However,  let  us  not  despair — I  have  reason 
to  think  that  his  brother  has  nearly  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  aspect  of  affairs 
may  be  soon  changed  upon  his^  estate." 

''The  sooner  the  better  for  the  the  sake  of  the  people,"  said 
Harmaii^  *'By  the  by,  Mr.  Clement,  are  you  to  be  one  of  the 
reverend  gladiators  in  this  controversial  tourney^  which  is  about  to 
take  place  in  Castle  Cumber  ?" 

'*  No^"  said  Mr.  Clement;  '*  I  look  upon  such  exhibitions  as  mani- 
festations of  fanaticism,  or  bigotry,  and  generally  of  both*  They  are, 
in  fact,  productive  of  no  earthly  good,  but  of  much  lamentable  evil ; 
for  instead  of  inculcating  brotherly  love,  kindness,  and  cbarity-^they 
inflame  the  worst  passions  of  adverse  creeds — engender  hatred* 
ill  will,  and  fill  the  public  mind  with  those  narrow  principles  which 
disturb  social  harmony,  and  poison  our  moral  feelings  in  the  very 
fountain  of  the  heart.  I  believe  there  Is  no  instance  on  record  of  a 
sincere  convert  having  been  made  by  such  discussions." 

« But  is  there  not  an  extensive  system  of  conversion  proceeding, 
called  the  New  Ileformation?"  iksked  EaseL  **1%  appears  to  me 
by  the  papers,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  are  embracing 
Protestantism  by  hundreds." 

"How  little  are  the  true  causes  of  great  events  known,"  said 
Hickman*  laughing;  ''who,  for  instance,  would  suppose  that  the 
great  spiritual  principle  by  which  this  important  movement  has  been 
sustained  is  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  this  country,  where  thb 
graeious  work  is  proceeding.  One  would  think,  if  everything  said 
were  true,  that  there  are  epidemics  in  religion  as  well  as  in  disease ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  knavery  or  distress  of  two  or  three 
Catholics  who  were  relieved,  when  in  a  state  of  famine,  by  a  benevo- 
lent  and  kind-hearted  nobleman,  who  certainly  would  encourage 
neither  dishonesty  nor  imposture,  first  set  this  Reformation  a  going. 
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The  persons  I  speak  of,  fearing  that  his  LordsUp's  bim^voietioe 
might  cease  to  continue,  embraced  Protestantiam  pro  forma  and  pro 
tempore.  *  This  went  abroad,  and  almoat  immediately  all  who  weft  n 
droan&Btanoes .  of  similar  destitution  adopted  the  same  coarse^  and 
never  did  man  pay  more  dearly  for  CTangelical  truth  than  did  liia 
Lordship.  In  the  forthcoming  battle  the  parsons  are  to  prove  to  tke 
world  that  all  who  belong  to  Popery  must  be  damned^  whilst  the 
priests,  on  the  other  hand,  broil  the  parsons  until  they  blase  in  their 
own  fat  But,  my  God,  when  will  charity  and  common  sense  prevail 
over  bigotry  and  brimstone  I" 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  to  say  that  Poll  Doolin— for  she 
was  well  known — ^wished  to  see  Mr.  Harman  on  very  particular 
business. 

« I  can  scarcely  bear  to  look  on  the  wretch,"  said  Hannan  |  ''  bnl^ 
as  I  strongly  suspect  that  she  may,  in  some  shape,  be  useful  to  us,  I 
desired  her  to  come  here*  She  called  three  times  upon  me»  but 
I  could  not  bring  mjTBelf  to  see  or  ^eak  to  her ;  she  lihall  be  the 
bearer  of  no  messages  to  me,"  he  said,  bitterly,  ^Met  her  carry  them 
ekew^iejre  (  d — ^n  her.** 

He  betrayed  deep  and  powerful  emotion  aa  he  spoke,  b«l^  as  his 
aUusion^  were  understood,  there  was — ^from  a  respect  fbr  liis  feelihgs, 
on  the  part  of  his  audience — ^no  reply  made  to  his  observations.'  *   • 

*'  Since  she  called  first,"  said  Harman,  pursuing  the  tnda  of 
melancholy  thoughty  ^'  some  vague  notion,  like  the  shadow  of  a  dream 
crossed  me ;  but  alas !  it  is  transgressing  the  bounds  of  imagiaation' 
itself^  even  suppose  that  it  could  be  true.  Howevei^  if  it  were^  it  ts 
in  your  presence,  sir,"  he  said*  addressing  himself  to  Easel,  *<thM 
I  should  wish  to  have  it  detailed  \  and,  perhaps,  after  all  this  slight, 
but  latent  reflection  of  hope»  influenced  me  in  desiring  her  to  come 
here.  Grentlemen,  excuse  mei"  said  he,  covering  his  JBUse  with  his 
hands,  "I  am  very  wretched  and  unhappy — I  cannot  account  fbr 
what  has  occurred ;  it  looks  like  an  impossibility,  but  it  is  true.  Oh) 
if  he  were  a  man  I  but,  no,  no^  you  all  know  how  oontenytlMei-* 
what  a  dastardly  scoundrel  be  is !" 

<<  Harman,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Hickman,  *«we  understand  yda^* 
we  respeet  your  feelings,  and  we  sympathise  with  you;  but^  in.Uie 
mean  time,  do  see  and  hear  this  woman." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  the  servatit  enlefsd) ' 
stating  that  she  was  at  the  door. 

<*  Let  her  come  in,**  said  Harman ;  '<  let  the  vile  wretch  come  in.* 

**  And,  do  you,  John,  withdraw,"  said  Hickman. 
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Poll  Doolin  entered. 

Jler  appearance  threw  Harmdn  into  a  state  of  riolent  Station ; 
lie  tiembled)  got  pale,  and  seemed  absolutely  sickened  by  the  presence 
of  the  wicked  wretch  who  had  been  the  vile  instrument  of  Phil 
Mdluichy's  sucoess,  of  Mary  IfLoughlin's  dishonour,  and  of  his 
own  nnhappiness.  It  was  the  paleness,  however,  of  indignation,  of 
distress,  of  misery,  of  despair.  His  blood,  despite  the  paleness  of  his 
faee^  absolutely  boOed  in  his  veins,  and  that  the  more  hotly,  because 
he  had  no  object  on  whidi  he  could  wreak  his  vengeance.  Poll, 
who  was  always  cool,  and  not  without  considerable  powers  of  obser- 
vation, at  once  noticed  the  tumult  of  his  feelings,  and,  as  if  replying 
to  them,  said — 

*'  I  don't  blame  you,  Mr.  Harman,  thinkin'  as  you  do ;  the  sight 
of  me  is  not  pleasant  to  you ;  and,  indeed,  you  don*t  hate  me  more 
than  you  ought.'' 

''  What^s  your  business  with  me  ?"  said  Harman. 

PoU  looked  around  her  for  a  moment,  and  replied-.— 

*^  Fm  glad  of  it,  the  more  the  better ;  Francis  Harman^'*  she  pro-( 
oeeded,  <'  sit  down,  and  listen  to  me ;  yes,  listen  to  me,  for  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  make  yon  a  happy  man." 

^'  Great  God  I  could  my  dream  be  true  I"  said  Harman,  placing 
himself  in  the  chair. 

''  Listen  to  me,"  she  continued. 

'*  I  listen ;  be  brief,  for  I  am  in  no  humour  for  either  falsehood  or 
imposture." 

"  I  never  bore  y<m  ill  will,"  she  said,  **  and  yet  I  have — and  may 
God  forgive  me  for  it — scalded  the  very  heart  within  you." 

Harman  again  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  groaned. 

'<  Will  it  relieve  your  heart  to  know  that  Mary  M'Loughlin's  an 
innocent  and  a  slandered  girl  ?" 

<'  Prove  that,"  said  Harman,  starting  to  his  feet ;  *<oh,  prove  that, 
PoU,  and  never  whilst  I  have  life  shall  you  want  a — but,  alas !"  he 
exclaimed,  ^*  I  am  a  beggar,  and  can  promise  you  nothing." 

*•  And  I'll  tell  you  who  beggared  you  before  all  is  over ;  but,  as  I 
said  before,  listen.  If  s  now  fifteen  years  since  Briap  M*Loughltn 
transported  my  son  Dick,  for  stealin'  a  horse  irom  him ;  he  was  my 
only  son,  barrin'  poor  Raymond,  who  was  then  a  mere  sHp^  He  was 
a  fine  young^man,  but  he  was  wild  and  wicked,  and  it  was  in  Squiie 
Deaker's  house,  and  about  Squire  Beaker's  stables,  that  he  picked  up 
his  dishonesty,  and  love  of  horses — ^he  was  groom  to  that  ould  pro- 
fligate, who  took  him  into  sarvtce  for  a  raison  he  had." 
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"  Be  as  brief  as  you  can,"  said  Harman,  **  brief— brief." 

'*  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Harman,"  said  Clement,  *'  let  her,  if  you 
will  be  adybed  by  me,  take  ber  own  time,  and  her  own  way.** 

«* Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Poll,  "that's  just  what  I  wish.  Well,  he. 
M*Loughlin,  transported  my  boy,  that  my  heart  was  in,  and  from 
that  minute  I  swore  never  to  die  till  Fd  revenge  that  act  upon  him. 
Very  well ;  I  kept  my  word.  Phil  M^Clutchy  sent  for  me,'  and,  in 
his  father's  presence,  we  made  up  a  plot  to  disgrace  Miss  M'Loughlin. 
I  brought  her  out  two  or  three  times  to  meet  me  privately,  and  it  was 
all  on  your  account,  by  the  way,  for  I  tould  her  you  were  in  danger ; 
and  I  so  contrived  it,  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  you  should  see 
myself  and  her  together.  I  made  her  promise  solemnly  not  to  tell 
that  she  saw  me,  or  mention  what  passed  between  us,  or  if  she  did, 
that  your  life  was  not  safe ;  her  love  for  you,  kept  her  silent,  even  to 
yourself.  But  it  was  when  you  were  sent  to  gaol,  that  we  found  we 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  ruining  her,  which  was  all  I  wanted ; 
but  Phil,  the  boy,  wished  to  give  you  a  stab  as  well  as  her.  As  for 
myself,  it  was  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound  with  me,  and  I  didn't 
care  a  thraneen  what  you  suffered,  provided  I  had  my  revenge 
on  any  one  belongin'  to  Brian  M^Lougblin,  that  transported  my  son." 

"  Is  Mary  M*Loughlin  innocent  ?"  asked  Harman,  starting  from 
his  seat,  and  placing  his  face  within  a  few  inches  of  Poll  Doolin's. 

Poll  calmly  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said — 

<<  Sit  down,  young  man ;  don't  disturb  or  stop  me  in  what  l\n 
sayin',  and  you'll  come  the  sooner  at  the  truth." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  replied ;  '<  but  who  can  blame  me  ?  my  hap* 
piness  depends  on  it." 

''  Listen,"  said  she ;  ''  we  made  up  a  plan  that  she  was  to  meet 
Phil  behind  her  father's  garden ;  and  why  ?  Why,  because  I  told 
her  that  Yal  had  made  up  his  mind  to  hang  you  ;  but  I  said  that 
Phil,  for  her  sake,  could  prevent  that,  and  save  you,  if  she  would 
only  see  him  that  he  might  clear  himself  of  some  reports  that  had 
gone  abroad  on  him.  For  your  sake  she  consented  to  that ;  but  not 
until  I  had  brought  her  nearly  to  despair,  and  till  she  believed  that 
there  was  no  other  hope  for  you.  It  was  Yal  M'Clulchy,  thoi]gb, 
that  put  me  up  to  bring  several  of  the  neighbours,  and  among  the 
rest  your  own  cousin,  to  witness  the  trick  of  Phil's  gettin'  in  at  the 
windy ;  as  it  was  his  to  bring  the  blood-hounds,  at  the  very  qiinute, 
to  catch  the  scoundrel  in  the  poor  girl's  bed-room.  That  was  enough ; 
all  the  wather  in  the  say  couldn't  wash  her  white,  when  this  was 
given  to  the  tongue  of  scandal  to  work  upon." 
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^'Buty"  said  Mr.  Clement,  ''you  unfortunate  woman,  let  me  ask, 
wliy  jou  Buffered  Mr.  Harman  to  live  under  a  conviction  of  Miss 
M<Loughlin's  guilt" 

**  I  tould  JOU  I  had  sworn  to  be  revenged  on  either  him  (M'Loughlin) 
or  his ;  and  so  I  was — ^maj  God  forgive  me  I — but  one  day  that  my 
poor  foolish  son  undertook  to  convoy  Hugh  Roe  O^Regan^s  wife 
across  the  ford  of  Drumdhu  river  while  in  floods  he  lost  his  footing, 
and  never  would  breathe  the  breath  of  life  agin,  only  that  God  sent 
John  M'Loughlln  to  the  spot,  and,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  he  saved 
poor  Raymond's.  From  that  day  out  my  heart  changed.  If  one  son 
was  sent  from  me  in  life,  the  other  was  saved  from  death ;  and  I 
swore  to  tell  i/ou  the  truth.  But  that's  not  the  only  injury  I  have 
done  you.  They  put  me  up,  and  so  did  Solomon  M* Slime,  to  drop 
hints  wherever  I  went,  that  you  and  Mr.  M'Loughlin  were  upon  the 
point  of  failin' ;  and,  I  believe,  from  some  words  I  heard  Phil  say 
to  Solomon  one  morning,  that  they  put  something  into  the  newspaper 
that  injured  you." 

"  What  was  it  you  heard  ?"  said  Hickman. 

''  Phil  said — '  all  right,  Solomon,  it's  in  ;  and  d — n  my  honour  and 
reputation  it  will  set  a  screw  loose  in  the  same  firm  :'  he  was  reading 
the  paper  as  he  spoke." 

**  AU  this  is  of  great  value,"  said  Easel,  **  and  must  be  made  use  of." 

**  As  for  me,"  said  Harman  in  an  impassioned  voice,  **  I  care  not  a 
jot  for  our  bankruptcy ;  the  great  and  oppressive  evil  of  my  heart  is 
removed ;  I  ought,  I  admit,  to  have  known  that  admirable  girl  better 
than  to  suffer  any  suspicion  of  her  to  have  entered  into  my  heart ; 
but,  then,  I  must  have  discredited  my  own  eyes ;  and  so  I  ought. 
God  bless  you.  Poll !  I  forgive  you  all  that  you  and  these  malignant 
villains  have  made  me  suffer,  in  consequence  of  what  you  have  just 
now  disclosed  to  us." 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  this,"  observed  Easel ;  "  I  scarcely 
thought  that  such  profound  infamy  was  in  human  nature.  Good 
God!  and  these  two  men  hold  the  important  offices  of  Head  and 
Under  Agent  on  the  Castle  Cumber  estate." 

'<  Have  you  nothing  particular,  Poll,  about  that  pious  little  man 
M* Slime  ?"  asked  Hickman.  Poll,  however,  who  in  no  instance  was 
ever  known  to  abuse  professional  confidence,  shook  her  head  in  the 
negative. 

"  No ;"  said  she,  "  I  know  nothing  that  I  can  tell  about  him ; 
honour  bright's  my  motive — no — no.  However,  thank  God  I've 
aiscd  my  mind  by  tellin'  the  truth,  and  when  you  see  Mr.  M'Loughlin, 

2  G 
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Mr.  Ham&n,  I'll  thank  you  to  let  him  khdW  that  1  haVe  iiMfb  his 
daughter  jflstice,  and  that  froni  the  ttiihUte  hia  son  saVed  ttiiii^  I  hiA 
no  ill  will  to  him  or  his  family."    She  then  departed 


C&APTER  X3tT. 

A  BtBBOH  hOJH^ — ^VAX.  AHl>  BlS  SOIT  BftOHQ^Y  TO  TftIAt<— TfiXItt 

citiicRs  AGAiHst  Tfi£  pfioPLfi — ^ndmt  iK>0]t  Aim  asA^nElvcs — 
A  b^bi:l  pRi£dT  p&EACHmc  *rxtBASotr*-A  Rieai^its. 

I¥  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  as  was  observed  tn  the  dialogue  just  giTeft» 
that  the  statd  of  affairs  on  this  property  tras  absolutely  fearful.  The 
frame-work  of  society  was  nearly  broken  up,  for  such  was  the  heartless 
rapacity  and  cruelty — su(;h  the  multiplied  and  ingenious  devices  by 
which  Val  harassed  and  robbed  the  tenantry,  or  Wreaked  his  personal 
vengeance  on  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  htm  or  his  son,  that  it  w«a 
actually  impossible  matters  could  proceed  much  longer  in  a  peaceable 
state.  If  the  reader  will  accompany  us  to  a  large  waste  house,  from 
which  a  mall  had  been  some  time  before  ejected,  merely  because  he 
had  a  pique  against  him,  he  fnay  gather  from  the  lips  of  the  people 
themselves,  there  assembled,  on  the  Very  night  in  question,  sufficiency 
clear  symptoms  of  the  state  of  feding  in  the  neighbourhood. 
'  The  hour  at  which  they  assembled,  or  rather  began  to  assemble, 
was  eleven  o'clock,  fW>m  which  period  until  twelve,  they  came  in  small 
groups  of  two  or  three  at  a  time ;  so  as  to  avoid  observation  on  the 
way.  Some  of  them  had  their  faces  blackened,  and  others  who 
appea^d  utterly  indifferent  to  consequenced,  did  not  think  it  Worth 
d^elr  while  to  assume  such  a  disguise.  The  waste  house  in  which 
they  wer^  assembled,  stood  on  a  hill  side,  about  half  way  between 
Castle  Cumber  and  Drumdhu ;  so  that  its  isolated  situation  was  an 
additional  proof  of  their  security  from  a  surprise  by  the  blood-hounds. 
The  party  were  nearly  all  armed,  each  with  such  weapons  as  he  could 
get,  and  most  of  them  with  fire  or  side  arms,  such  as  they  Wer^ 
They  had  several  lights,  but  so  cautious  were  they,  that  quilts  and 
winnow-cloths  were  brought  to  hang  over  the  windows,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  s^n ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  house  was  not 
inhabited,  and  the  appearance  of  lights  in  it  would  most  certainly 
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sand  the  wreckers  on  their  back:  as  it  was,  however,  they  obviated 
all  danger  of  this  in  the  way  I  mention.  When  these  men  were  met 
together,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  presented  covntenanees 
marked  by  savage  and  ferocious  passions^  and  that  atrocity  and 
croelty  were  the  predominating  traits  in  each  face.  This,  however, 
was  not  so.  In  general  they  were  just  as  any  other  number  of  men 
brought  together  for  any  purpose  might  be.  Some  to  be  sure  among 
them  betrayed  stnmg  indications  of  animal  impulse;  but  taken 
together  they  looked  just  as  I  say.  When  they  were  all  nearly 
assembled,  one  might  naturally  imagine  that  the  usual  animated 
dialogue  and  discussions^  which  the  cause  that  brought  them  together 
furnished,  would  have  taken  place.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  something  singularly  wikl,  sdeam  and 
dreadful,  in  their  comparative  quietness ;  for  silence  we  could  not 
absolutely  term  it. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  there  ensted 
an  appr^ensiott  of  the  yeomanry  and  cavalry,  who  had  on  move  than 
one  occasion  surprised  or  dispersed  BMetiugs  of  this  description  befoe. 
'Tie  true  they  had  sentinels  placed — ^but  the  sentinels  thomselves  had 
been  made  prisonera  of  by  parties  of  yeomen  aad  fakod-houndsb  who 
had  come  in  coloured  dothes,  in  twos  and  threes,  like  the  Ribbemnen 
themselvesb  There  were  other  motivesi  however,  for  the  stillness 
which  prevailed^-^motives  which,  when  we  consider  thea^  invest  the 
whftlB  proceedings  with  something  that  is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
with  apprehension  and  fear.  Here  were  men  unqoeetioaably  assem* 
bied  for  illegal  purposes  for  the  perpetration  of  crime — for  the 
shedding  of  human  blood.  But  in  what  %ht  did  they  view  this 
terriUe  determination  ?  Simply  as  a  redress  of  grievanees ;  as  the 
only  means  left  them  cf  doing  that  for  themselves,  whidi  the  laws 
refused  to  do  for  them.  They  keenly  and  bitterly  felt  the  scourge  of 
tile  oppressor,  who^  under  the  sanction,  and  in  tiie  name  o(  those  laws 
which  ought  to  have  protected  them,  left  scarcely  anything  undone 
to  drive  them  to  desperation ;  and  now  finding  that  the  law  existed 
only  for  their  punishment,  they  resolved  to  legislate  for  themselves, 
and  retaliate  on  their  oppressor.  There  is  an  awful  lesson  in  all  this; 
for  it  is  certainly  a  frightful  thing  to  see  law  and  justice  so  partially 
and  iniqnitously  administered  as  to  disorganise  society,  and  make 
men  look  upon  murder  as  an  act  of  justice,  and  the  diedding  al  Uood 
as  a  moral  triumph,  if  not  a  moral  virtue.  When,  therefore^  the  very 
litUe  conversation  which  took  place  among  them,  and  that  little  in  so 
low  a  tone,  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  dark  and  deadly  object 
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of  their  meeting,  it  is  no  wonder  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  strangely 
and  fearfully  on  contemplating  it. 

About  twelve  o'clock  they  were  all  assembled  but  one  indivldaal, 
whom  they  Appeared  to  expect,  and  for  whom  they  looked  out  eagerly. 
Indeed  they  all  came  to  an  unanimous  resolution  of  doing  nothing 
that  pertained  to  the  business  of  the  night,  until  he  should  oome* 
For  this  purpose  they  had  not  to  wait  long.  A  little  past  twelve  a  tall 
and  powerful  young  man  entered,  leading  by  the  hand  poor  insane 
Mary  (yBegan — his  pitiable  and  unconscious  mother.  He  had  heard 
of  the  death  of  his  brother,  during  the  cruel  scene  at  Drumdhu,  and 
of  the  other  inhuman  outrage  which  had  driven  her  mad.  He  had 
come  from  a  remote  part  of  England  with  the  single,  fixed,  and 
irrevocable  purpose  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  head  of  him  who 
had  brought  madness,  desolation  and  death  upon  his  family. 

On  his  entering,  there  was  a  slight  low  murmur  of  approbatiiKi ; 
but  the  appearance  of  his  mother  caused  it  to  die  away.  This^ 
however,  was  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  another  of  &  veiy. 
different  character— one  in  which  there  was  a  blending  of  many 
feelings — compassion,  rage,  revenge.  The  first  thing  the  young  man 
did  was  to  take  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  hold  it  first  close  to  bia 
mother,  so  as  that  she  might  be  distinctly  seen,  and  afterwards^  neac 
to  his  own  face,  in  order  that  she  might  have  a  clear  and  equally, 
distinct  view  of  him.  <<  Mother,"  said  he  then,  in  a  full  voice,  f'io 
you  know  your  son  ?**  Her  eye  was  upon  him  as  he  spoke,  but  it  waa 
vacant ;  there  appeared  no  trace  of  recognition  or  meaning  in  it. 

**  You  all  see  that  miserable  sight,"  said  he—*'  there  mj  mpther 
stands,  and  doesn't  know  who  it  is  that  is  spaking  to  her.  Thece.jshe 
stands,  blasted  and  destroyed  by  the  oppressor.  You  all  see  this 
heartbreakin'  sight  with  your  own  eyes,  and  you  all  know,  who 
did  it." 

'Tis  singular  how  closely  virtue  and  crime  are  allied !  The^  very 
sympathy  excited  by  this  touching  and  melancholy  spectacle**'the 
very  tenderness  of  the  cohipassion  that  was  felt  for  the  mother  and 
son,  hardened  the  heart  in  a  different  sense,  and  stimulated  them  to 
vengeance. 

''  Now,"  said  the  young  man,  whose  name  was  Owen,  '*  let  them 
that  have  been  oppressed  and  harrished  by  this  Vulture,  state  their 
grievances,  one  at  a  time." 

An  old  man  near  sixty  rose  up,  and  after  two  or  three  attempts  to 
speak,  was  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Poor  Jemmy  Devlin !"  they  exclaimed,  •*  may  God  pity  you !" 
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*^  Spake  for  Jemmy,  some  of  you>  as  the  poor  fellow  isn't  able  to 
spake  for  himself." 

^  Why,  the  case  was  this,"  said  a  neighbour  of  the  poor  man's- 
'*  Jemmy's  son,  Peter  was  abused  by  Phil,  the  boy,  because  he  did'nt 
pay  him  duty'Worky  and  neglect  his  own  harvest.  He  told  Peter  that 
he  was  a  popish  rebel  and  would  be  hanged.  Peter  told  him  to  his 
teeth  that  he  was  a  liar,  and  that  he  couldn't  be  good,  bavin' the  father's 
bastard  dhrop  in  him.  That  was  very  well,  but  one  night  in  about  a 
month  afterwards,  the  house  was  surrounded  by  the  blood-houndfl, 
poor  Peter's  do'es  searched,  and  some  Ribbon  papers  found  in  them  ; 
they  also  got,  or  pretended  to  get  other  papers  in  the  thatch  of  the 
boose.  The  boy  was  dragged  out  of  his  bed,  sent  to  gaol,  tried, 
found  guilty  on  the  evidence  of  the  blood-hounds,  and  sentenced  to 
be  flogged  three  times ;  but  he  never  was  flogged  a  third  time,  for  he 
died  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  second  flogging ;  and  so,  bein'  an  only 
son — indeed  all  the  child  the  poor  couple  had — ^the  old  man  is  now 
childless  and  distracted,  God  help  him !" 

**  Very  weU,"  exclaimed  Owen,  bitterly — "  very  well — ^who  next?" 
•  A  man  named  M'Mahon  rose  up, — **  The  curse  of  the  Almighty 
Crod  may' for  ever  rest  upon  him!"  he  exclaimed.  ''He  transported 
my  two  brave  sons,  because  they  were  Whiteboys;  and  if  they  were, 
who  made  them  Whiteboys  but  himself  and  his  cruelty?  I  will  never 
see  my  darling  sons'  faces  again,  but  if  I  die  without  settlin'  accounts 
wid  him,  may  I  never  know  happiness  here  or  hereafter !" 

The  usual  murmer  of  commiseration  followed  this. 

*  Well,"  said  Owen,  "  whose  turn  comes  next  ?" 

About  a  dozen  of  those  who  had  been  turned  out  of  Drumdhu  now 

stood  up. 

''  We  were  turned  out,"  said  one  of  them,  who  acted  as  spokesmi^i, 
'<  on  one  of  the  bittherest  days  that  ever  God  sent  on  the  earth ;  out 
bf  shame,  I  believe,  because  your  brother  and  ould  Mary  Casey  died, 
he  let  us  back  for  a  few  days,  but  after  that  we  had  to  flit.  Some  of 
the  houses  he  had  pulled  down,  and  then  he  had  to  build  them  again 
for  his  voters.  Oh,  if  it  was  only  known  what  we  suffered  I" 
And  why  did  he  turn  you  out  ?" 
Why,  because  we  didn't  promise  to  vote  as  he  wished." 

''  He  took  my  crop,"  said  another,  "  at  his  own  valuation,  drew  it 
home,  and  stacked  it  until  the  market  rose.  I  know  what  he  got 
beyond  the  rent,"  proceeded  the  man,  ''but  divil  a  rap  ever  the 
villian  gave  me  back  of  the  surplus,  but  put  it  in  his  pocket — and 
now  I  and  my  family  are  starving. 


« 
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*' Ay,  and,^  said  another,  ^he  took  ^re  firkins  of  as  good  batter 
from  me  as  ever  was  made  hj  hand,  and  at  his  own  price  too.  What 
could  I  do  ? — ^he  said  it  was  as  a  friend  he  did  it ;  but  if  I  objected  to 
it,  he  said  he  must  only  seice.  May  the  devil  seise  him,  at  any  rate, 
as  he  will,  the  villain,  I  trust  in  God !  He  got,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
thirteen  pence  a  pound  for  it,  and  all  he  allowed  me  for  it  was  eight 
pence  halfpenny.  May  the  devil  run  an  augre  through  him,  or  baste 
his  sowl  wid  it,  this  night ;  for  of  all  the  villains  that  ever  cursed  an 
estate,  he's  the  greatest — ^barrin'  the  scoundrel  that  employs  him.** 

A  poor  but  decent-looking  man  rose  up. 

*^  I  could  bear,**  said  he,  **  his  cheating,  or  his  defrauding  me  out  of 
my  right— I  could  bear  that^  although  it^s  bad  enough  too ;  but  when 
I  think  of  the  shame  and  disgrace  his  son  brought  upon  my  innocent 
girl,  undher  his  father's  roof,  where  she  was  at  sarvice — may  Grod 
curse  him  this  night  I  My  child — ^my  child — when  I  think  of  what 
she  was,  and  what  she  is,  sure  the  thought  of  it  is  enough  to  drive  me 
distracted,  and  to  break  my  heart.  Are  we  to  live  undher  sich  men? 
Ought  we  to  allow  sich  villains  to  tramp  us  undher  their  feet?  When 
I  spoke  to  his  blasted  son  about  ruinin'  my  child — <  My  good  fellow,' 
Bays  he  ^  if  you  don't  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  I  wiD  trot 
you  off  the  estate— I  will  send  you  to  graze  somewhere  else.  ItTs 
d — d  proud  you  ought  to  feel  for  your  daughter  having  a  child  by  the 
Hke  o'  me ;' — ^for  that's  the  way — ^tliey  first  injure  us,  and  kick  us 
about  as  they  plaise,  and  then  laugh  at  and  insult  us." 

Another  man  got  up. 

<*  You  all  know,"  said  he,  **  that  I  hould  fourteen  acres  in  the 
townland  of  Aughaminchal ;  and  when  Jerry  Grogan  went  to 
America  last  spring,  I  offered  for  his  farm  of  twelve  acres,  that  lay 
into  my  own,  marchin  it.  I  offered  him  the  rent  he  axed,  which 
indeed  was  too  much  at  any  rate— but  it  lay  so  snug  to  me,  that  I 
eould  take  more  out  of  it  than  another.  'You  shall  have  the  farm, 
Fraaik,'  said  he;  'but  if  you  do,  there  must  be  ten  pounds  of  an 
Impui,**  Well  and  good,  I  paid  him  ten  pounds,  and  Paddy  Oormly,  of 
Aughadarragh,  gave  him  another  Impui  for  the  same  farm ;  and  yet, 
hell  bellows  the  villain,  he  gave  it  to  neither  of  us,  but  to  one  of  his  own 

Blood'hcundsy  who  gave  him  twenty  for  it    But  that  wasn't  all 

when  I  axed  him  for  my  money,  he  laughs  in  my  fiice,  and  says,  *  Is 
it  jokin*  you  are?  Keep  yourself  quiet,'  says  he,  'or  may  be  Fll 
make  it  a  black  joke  to  you.'    Hell  resave  him !" 

*  /mpuf — a  douceur-^or,  in  other  words,  a  bribe  to  the  agent,  on  entering 
upon  a  farm. 


-.  -    ■* 
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<<  He  engtgej  me^ and  mj hon^  itad  wt**  said  another;  ''and  Toal 
Hart  with  his» in  the aame  way;  to  draw  etonea  from  Kilruddeii;  and 
he  said  that  whatever  we  earpe4  )ie*d  allow  qa  in  the  rint*  Of  coora^ 
we  were  glad  to  boonoe  at  it ;  igid,  indeed,  he  made  us  both  beUeve 
that  it  waa  a  fitvour  he  did  qb.  So  fa?  ao  good  s  but  when  the  rii^t 
day  eame»  hell  pnvahne  the  teethe?  he'd  allow  either  of  na;  but 
threatened  and  abused  ua^  caUin'  us  names  till  the  doga  wouldn't  licl^ 
our  Uood«    The  Lord  Qonahume  bim«  for  a  aetaroal  villian !" 

'^  That's  all  veiy  well«  but  wait  till  you  bear  bow  be  aarved  m^ 
out,"  aaid  a  poor,  simple  looking  oreature.  "  It  waa  at  the  gale  day 
before  the  laat»  that  I  went  to  him  wid  my  six  gviiiieaa  of  rint. 

*  Paddy  Hanlon/  says  he,  ^  Fm  glad  to  see  you }  an',  Faddy  I've 
aomething  in  my  eye  for  you }  but  don't  be  spakin'  of  it  la  that  the 
rent  ?-^hand  it  to  me— aD'»  Paddy»  aa  thi^  |a  ffurry  Oa^  with  me-<f 
do,  like  a  good  decent  man,  call  down  on  Saturday  about  twelve 
o'olooky  and  I'll  give  you  your  receipt,  and  mention  the  other  thing.' 
By  eoorae  I  went»  highly  delighted ;  but  the  receipt  he  gave  me  w^ 
a  notice  to  pay  the  aame  gale  over  agin,  tellio'  me  be«idea,  that  of  eU 
the  eomplateat  raacala  ever  came  acraaa  him  I  was  the  greateat  s  thft 
he'd  baniah  me  off  the  estate,  and  what  not  I  Accordingly  I  had  to 
pay  the  aame  rint  twiate.  Now,  will  any  oqc  tell  me  bow  (hat  nian 
can  proaper  by  robbin'  and  oppressin'  the  poor  in  this  way  ?  Hell 
scoreb  him  t" 

The  next  that  rose  waa  a  tall,  thin-loc^Ling  man,  with  much  care 
and  sorrow  in  his  face.  '<  Many  a  happy  day,*'  he  sau}, ''  did  I  and 
mine  spend  under  thia  roof;  and  now  we  may  aay  that  we  li<l^7 
have  a  roof  to  cover  us.  Myaelf,  and  my  wife,  bould  a  cftbin  on  t^e 
eatate  of  Mi^or  Riohardaon.  My  aona  aod  daiight^ra,  ipatead  of 
living  com&rtaUy  at  home  with  ua,  are  now  aciittefed  abrp^id,  eanii^' 
their  hard  bread  on  other  people'a  floors.  And  why  ?  Beeai^se  il^ 
Vulture's  profligate  son  couldn't  succeed  in  ruinin'  one  of  my 
daughters  (  and  because  her  brother  Tem  teuld  him  that  |f  ever 
he  catched  him  comin'  about  the  place  again,  or  aan^yin'  bi^  ^isiher, 
he'd  split  him  witii  a  spade.  Afther  thi^t,  th^  were  both  very 
firieadly — ^fis^er  and  son — and  when  I  brought  my  half  yearns  rent— 

*  never  mind  now,'  said  they,  *  bring  it  b(»ne,  Andy ;  may  be  you 
may  want  it  for  something  else  that  'ud  be  useful  to  you*  Buy  a 
couple  o'  eowSf-^or  keep  it  till  next  rent  day ;  we  wont  hurfy  y9u-^ 
you're  a  decent  man,  and  we  respect  you*'  WeU,  I  did  put  the  money 
to  other  uses,  when  what  should  come  down  on  me  when  the  next 
half  year's  rent  was  dne^  bat  an  Execution.    He  got  a  man  of  his 
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owtK  to  swear  that  I  was  about  to  run  away  wid  the  rest,  and  go  ta 
America ;  and  in  a  few  days  we  were  scattered,  widout  a  house  to 
cover  us.     May  the  Lord  reward  him  accordin'  to  his  works !" 

There  were  other  unprincipled  cases  where  Phil's  profligacy  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  uneducated 
and  unprotected  female  ;  but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  them. 

We  now  return  to  young  OBegan  himself,  who,  at  the  conclusion, 
once  more  got  a  candle,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  in  the  beginning,  held  it  up  and  asked  in  a  full  firm  voiee, 
« mother,  do  you  know  your  son  ?"  And  again  received  the  same 
melancholy  and  unconscious  gase. 

*^  Now,**  said  he,  ''  youVe  all  heard  an  account,  and  a  true  accounty 
of  these  two  villains'  conduct.  What  have  they  left  undone  ?  Thej 
have  cheated  you,  robbed  you,  and  oppressed  you  in  evexy  shape* 
They  have  scourged  to  death  and  transported  your  sona~«aiid  they 
have  ruined  your  daughters,  and  brought  them  to  sin  and  shame^.^ 
sorrow  and  disfcraetion«  What  have  they  left  undone,  I  «z  agidn? 
Haven't  they  treated  yes  like  the  dirt  under  their  feet?  hunted 
yez  like  blood-hounds,  as  they  are— and  as  if  ye  were  mad  dogs  ? 
What  is  there  that  they  haven't  made  yez  sufier  ?  Shame,  m^ 
poverty,  hardship,  blood-shed,  ruin,  death,  and  madness ;  look 
there''-^he  added,  vehemently  pointing  to  his  insane  mother—* 
**  there's  one  proof  that  you  see ;  and  you've  heard  and  know,  the 
rest.    And  now  for  their  triaL" 

These  blood -stirring  observations  were  followed  by  a  deep  sileiiefl^ 
a  silence,  in  fact,  like  that  of  death. 

**  Now,"  said  he  pulling  out  a  paper,  '^  I  have  marked  down  hete 
twelve  names  that  I  will  read  for  you.  They  are  to  act  as  a' jury.; 
they  are  to  thry  them  both  for  their  lives->«nd  then  to  let  us*  hear 
their  sentence."  .  ^    > 

He  then  read  over  the  twelve  names,  every  man  answering*  to  hia 
name  as  he  called  them  out. 

*'  Now,"  he  proceeded,  ^'Uiis  is  how  you  are  to  act ;  your  sHtaoB 
wiU  give  consent  to  any  question  that  is  asked  of  you.  Are  yen 
willin'  that  these  twelve  men  should  thry  Valentine  M'Clutchy  and 
his  son  for  their  lives;  and  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  put  in  execution' 
on  them  ?"    To  this  there  was  a  profound  and  ominous  silence. 

'*  Very  well,"  said  he,  '<  you  agree  to  this.  Now,"  said  he  to  the 
jurors,  "  find  your  sentence." 

The  men  met  together,  and  whispered  in  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
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for  a  fetr  minutes — when  he,  who  acted  as  foreman,  turned  towards 
(VRegan  and  said — *'  They're  doomed.'' 

"  To  what  death  ?" 

«« To  be  both  shot." 

*^  Are  70U  all  satisfied  with  this  sentence  ?'* 

Another  silence  as  deep  and  ominous  as  before. 

«  Very  well,"  said  he,  ^*  you  all  agree.  As  for  the  sentence  it  is  a 
just  one ;  none  of  you  need  throuble  yourselves  any  farther  about 
thai;  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  it  will  be  carried  into 
execution.    Are  you  willing  it  should  ?" 

For  the  third  time  an  unbroken  silence. 

'*  That's  enough/'  said  he ;  '*  and  now  let  us  go  quietly  home." 

**  It  is  not  enough,"  said  a  voice  at  the  door ;  ^'  let  none  depart 
without  my  permission,  I  command  you ;"  and  the  words  were  no 
sooner  uttered  than  the  venerable  Father  Roche  entered  the  house. 

<' Wretched  and  misguided  men,"  said  he,  *'to  what  a  scene  of 
blood  and  crime  have  I  just  now  been  an  ear  witness  ?  Are  you  men 
who  live  under  my  miniatry  ? — ^who  have  so  often  heard  and  attended 
to  my  sincere  and  earnest  admonitions  ?  I  cannot  think  you  are,  and 
yet,  I  see  no  face  here  that  is  unknown  to  me.  Oh,  think  for  a 
moment^  reflect,  if  you  can,  upon  what  you  have  been  doing!— 
planning  the  brutal,  ungodly  murder  of  two  of  your  fellow  creatures! 
And  what  makes  the  crime  still  more  revolting,  these  two  fellow 
creatures  father  and  son.  Who  constituted  you  judges  over  them? 
If  they  have  oppressed  you,  and  driven  many  of  you  to  ruin  and 
distress,  and  even  to  madness,  yet,  do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a 
just  Grod  above  to  whom  they  must  be  accountable  for  the  deeds  done 
in  the  flesh  ?  Are  you  to  put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  the  Almighty? 
to  snatch  the  sceptre  of  justice  and  judgment  out  of  his  hands,  and 
take  that  awful  ofiiee  into  your  own,  which  belongs  only  to  him? 
Are  ye  indeed  mad,  my  friends  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  out  of  the 
multitude  assembled  here  this  moment  there  is  not  one  of  you  whose 
life  would  not  be  justly  forfeited  to  the  law  ?  not  one.  I  paused  at 
the  half  dosed  door  before  I  entered,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  hear 
your  awful,  your  guilty,  your  blasphemous  proceedings.  Justice 
belongs  to  God,  and  in  mocking  justice  you  mock  the  God  of 
Justice." 

''But  you  don't  know.  Father  Roche,"  said  CKRegan,  ''you  couldn't 
imagine  all  the  viUany  he  and  his  son  have  been  guilty  of,  and  all 
they've  made  the  people  suffer." 

"  I  do  know  it  too  well ;  and  these  are  grievances  that  God  in  his 
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own  good  time  will  remoye ;  but  it  is  not  for  ub  to  stain  our  souls 
with  guilt  in  order  to  redress  them.  NoWt  my  obildiep,  do  you 
believe  that  I  feel  an  interest  in  your  welfare  hei^  apd  ya  your 
happiness  hereafter  ?    Do  you  believe  this  ?" 

^'  We  do^  sir ;  who  feels  for  us  as  yoo  do?^ 

<<  Well,  then,  will  you  give  me  a  proof  of  this  ?" 

''  Name  it,  sir ;  name  it*** 

^I  know  you  wiU,**  continued  the  old  man  $  **!  know  you  wilL 
Then,  in  the  name  of  the  meroiAil  God,  I  im^oret  I  entreat-rHMidy 
if  that  will  not  do,  then,  as  his  servant,  and  tl)e  bwQble  minislar  ^ 
his  word  and  will—- I  command  you  to  disavow  the  murderous 
purpose  you  have  oome  to  this  night.  Heavenly  Father,"  said  he, 
looking  up  with  all  the  fervour  of  sublime  j^ety,  **  we  entreat  you  to 
take  from  these  mistaken  men  the  wteked  intention  of  imbruing  their 
guilty  hands  in  blood ;  teaoh  them  a  elear  sense  of  Chrislian  doty ; 
to  love  their  very  enemies;  to  forgive  all  injuries  that  may  be 
inflieted  on  them ;  and  to  lead  such  lives  as  may  never  be  disturbed 
by  a  sense  of  guilt,  or  the  tortures  of  remorser  The  tears  flowed 
fast  down  his  aged  cheeks  as  he  spoke,  and  his  deep  sobbinga  for 
some  time  prevented  him  from  speaking.  Those  whom  he  addressed 
were  touched,  awakened,  melted.    He  proceeded  t— p 

^'  Take  pity  on  their  condition,  O  Lord,  and  in  thy  own  goad  time, 
if  it  be  thy  will,  let  their  unhappy  lot  in  this  life  be  improvedl  Bat, 
above  all  things,  soften  their  hearts,  inspire  them  with  good  and  ^us 
purposes,  and  guard  them  from  the  temptations  of  revenge  I  They 
are  my  flock-*.they  are  my  children — and,  as  such,  thou  knowest 
how  I  love  and  feel  for  them  I'' 

They  were  more  deeply  moved,  more  clearly  awakened*  and  mere 
penetratingly  touched.  Several  sobs  were  heard  towards  tha  olose  of 
his  prayer,  and  a  new  spirit  was  diffused  among  them* 

^  Now,  my  children,"  said  ha,  '*  will  you  obey  the  old  man  that 
loves  you  ?" 

**  We  will,"  was  the  universal  response,  **  we  will  obey  you."  . 

*'  Then,"  said  he,  <*you  promise  in  the  presence  of  Grod  thai  you 
will  not  injure  Valentine  M'Clutchy  or  his  son  " 

**  In  the  presence  of  God  we  promise,"  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

<*  Then,  my  children,  may  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  God 
be  with  you,  and  guard  and  protect  you  wherever  you  go.  And 
now  proceed  home,  and  sleep  with  consciences  unburthened  by 

guilt." 

And  thus  were  Valentine  M'Clutchy  and  his  son  saved,  on  this 
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oocasion,  by  the  very  man  whom  they  termed  ''  a  rebelliout  Popish 
priest*" 

It  was  obeeryedy  however,  by  most  of  those  who  were  present,  that 
Owen  CyRegan  availed  himself  of  the  good  priest's  remonstrance  to 
disappear  from  the  meeting — ^thus  evading  the  solemn  obligation  to 
refrain  from  crime,  into  which  all  the  rest  entered. 


CHAPTBR  XXVI. 

BAUfAli'S  iMYBnvlBW  WITH  MABT  M^X^OOGHLIK^AK  BXBCHTIOII 
FOB  BENT  FOBTT  TEABS  A<K>-^4S0B]>0H  HABTBT's  mmvmJt 
BSMOH8TBAHCB   WITH  HIS  BBOTHBB  OBANGSMBB. 

Thb  develc^ment,  by  Poll  Doolin,  of  the  diabolioal  plot  against 
Mary  MliOughHn's  character,  so  JBOccessftdly  cfmried  into  effi^et  by 
Phil  and  Poll  herself,  took  a  deaitty  weight  off  Hara^an's  heart. 
Mary,  the  following  morning,  little  aware  that  fall  justice  had  been 
rendered  her,  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  with  her  mother,  who  had 
been  complaining  for  a  day  or  two  of  indisposition,  and  would  have 
admitted  more  fully  the  alarming  symptoms  she  felt,  were  it  not  for 
the  declining  health  of  her  daughter.  If  there  be  one  miseiy  in  lifb 
more  calculated  than  another  to  wither  and  eonrame  the  headrtp  to 
make  society  odious,  man  look  like  a  blot  in  the  cveatieaD,  and  the 
veiy  providence  of  Ood  doubtful,  it  is  to  feel  one^s  cfaaneter  publicly 
slandered  and  misrepresented  by  the  cowardly  and  maligiiant,  by  the 
skulking  scoundrel,  and  the  moral  assasnn — to  fe^  yourself  loaded 
with  imputations  that  are  false,  calumnious,  and  cmeL  Mary 
H'Loughlin  felt  all  this  bitterly  in  her  heart;  so  l»tteiiy9  indeed, 
that  all  relish  for  life  had  departed  from  her.  6he  was  now  spiritless, 
hopeless,  without  aim  or  object,  or  anything  to  sustain  her,  or  to  give 
interest  to  existence.  Philosophy,  which  too  often  knows  little  about 
actual  life,  tells  us  that  a  consciousness  of  being  innocent  of  the 
social  slanders  that  are  heaped  upon  an  individual,  is  a  principle  that 
ought  to  support  and  console  htm.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  very 
consciousness  of  innocence  is  precisely  the  circumstance  which 
sharpens  and  poisons  the  arrow  that  pierces  him,  and  gives  rancour 
to  the  wound. 
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On  Uie  momiDg  in  question,  liaiy  sat  by  her  mother,  who  lay 
reclining  on  a  sofa,  each  kindly  attempting  to  conceal  &om  the  dber 
the  illness  which  she  felt  Mary  was  pale,  wasted,  and  droopfaig ; 
the  mother,  on  the  contrary,  was  flushed  and  feverish. 

<<  I  wish,  my  dear  mother,"  said  she,  **  that  yon  would  yield  to  me, 
and  go  to  bed :  you  are  certainly  worse  than  you  wish  us  to  belicTe/ 

*'  It  won't  signify,  Mary ;  it's  nothing  but  cold  I  got»  and  it  will 
pass  away.  I  think  nothing  of  myself,  but  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see 
you  look  so  ill ;  why  don't  you  strive  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  to 
be  what  you  used  to  be  ?  But  God  help  you,  my  poor  child,"  she 
said,  as  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  ''sure  it's  hard  for  you  to  do  so." 

''  Mother,"  she  replied,  ''  it's  hard  for  me ;  I  am  every  way  sur- 
rounded with  de^  and  hopeless  a£9iction.  I  often  wish  that  I  covdd 
lay  my  head  quietly  in  the  grave  ;  but,  then,  I  should  wish  to  do  so 
with  my  name  unstained ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  there  ^urt 
can  bind  me  to  life  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  death,  but  I  fear  to  die 
now ;  I  know  not,  mother,  what  to  do»  I  am  very  much  to  be  pitied. 
Oh,"  she  added,  while  the  tears  fell  in  torrents  firom  her  cheeks, 
'*  after  all,  I  feel  that  nothing  but  death  can  still  the  thoughts  that 
disturb  mC)  can  release  me  from  the  anguish  of  heart  that  weighs  me 
down,  and  oonsumes  me  day  by  day." 

''  My  dear  child,"  replied  her  mother,  '<  we  must  only  trust  to  Crodf 
who,  in  his  own  good  time,  will  set  every  thing  right.  As  it  is,  there 
is  no  respectaUe  person  in  the  neighbourhood  who  believes  the  false- 
hood, with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  diabolical  wretch's  firiands." 

Mary  here  shuddered,  and  exhibited  the  strongest  possible  qymptoms 
of  aversion,  even  to  momentary  sickness. 

^  I^"  pursued  the  mother, ''  the  unfortunate  impression  couU  be 
removed  from  poor  mistaken  Harman,  all  would  soon  be  right*" 

The  mention  of  Harman  deeply  affected  the  poor  girl ;  she  made 
no  reply,  but  for  some  minutes  wept  in  great  bitterness. 

"  Mother,"  sud  she  after  a  little  time,  ^  I  fear  you  are  concealiiig' 
the  state  of  your  own  health ;  I  am  sure,  from  your  flushed  faea,  and 
oppressive  manner  of  speaking,  that  you  are  worse  than  yon  think 
yourself,  or  will  admit." 

''Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mary,  I  fear  I  am ;  I  fed  certainly  very 
feverish — I  am  burning."  < 

'   "  Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  go  to  bed,  my  dear  mother ;  and  let  the 
doctor  be  sent  for." 

"  If  I  don't  get  easier  soon,  I  will,"  replied  her  mother  s  "  I  do  not 
much  like  going  to  bed,  it  looks  so  like  a  fit  bf  sickness." 

\ 
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Ai  this  moment  a  tap  at  the  door  announced  a  viaUNr,  and  ahnost 
unmediately  Hannaa  entered  the  parlour.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  that  Mary  was  quite  unprepared  for  his  appearance^  as  indeed 
was  her  mother.  The  latter  sat  up  on  the  sofa,  but  spoke  not,  for  she 
scarcely  knew  in  what  terms  to  address  hinu  Mary,  though  much 
moTod  previous  to  his  entrance,  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
coldness,  which  in  her  heart  she  did  not  feeL  That  her  lover,  who 
ought  to  have  known  her  so  well,  should  have  permitted  himself  to 
be  borne  away  by  such  an  ungenerous  suspicion  of  her  fidelity,  waa 
a  reflection  which  caused  her  many  a  bitter  pang.  On  the  other 
handy  when  she  looked  back  upon  the  snare  into  which  she  had  been 
drawn,  it  was  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  force  of  appearances 
made  a  strong  case  against  her.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  she 
soansely  blamed  Harman,  whilst,  at  the  same  ttme^  she  certainly  felt 
that  there  was  something  due  to  her  previous  character,  and  the 
maidenly  delicacy  of  her  whole  life. 

^<  Tou  are  surprised,  Mary,  to  see  me  here,"  said  Hannaa ;  "  and 
you,  Mrs.  M'Loughlin,  are  no  doubt  equally  so  V 

^  I  think  it  is  very  natural  we  should,  Francis,"  relied  Mrs. 
MOiiOUghHn.  <<  I  must  confess  that  your  visit  is  an  unexpaoted  .oae 
certainly,  and  my  anxiety  now  is,  to  know  the  cause  to  which  we  nay 
attribute  it     Sit  down." 

He  did  not  sit,  however,  but  exclaimed — 

''Good  heavens,  what  is  this?  Why,  Mary,  I  should  scarcely 
have  known  you.     This  change  is  dreadfuL" 

Neither  of  the  females  spoke ;  but  the  daughter  bestowed  on  him 
a  single  look — ^long,  fixed,  and  sorrowful^— which  did  more  to  reprove 
and  soften  him,  than  any  language  could  have  done.  It  weat  to  his 
heart — it  filled  him  with  grief,  repentance,  remone.  For  maay  a  day 
and  night  afterwards,  her  image,  and  that  look,  were  befare  him, 
exerting  a  power  over  his  soul  which  kmdled  his  love  to  a  height  it 
woidd  never  otherwise  have  readied.    He  approached  her. 

**  What  reparation  do  I  not  owe  you,  my  beloved  Mary,  for  my 
base  and  ungenerous  belief  in  that  scoundrels  vile  calumny  ?  Such 
reparation,  however,  as  I  can  make,  I  wilL  You  are  not  aware  that 
Poll  Doolin  has  confessed  and  disclosed  the  whole  infamous  plot; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  calumny  will  be  extinct.  As  for  me,  you  know 
not  what  a  heavy  weight  pressed  my  heart  down  to  the  uttermost 
depths  of  sufiering.  I  have  not  been  without  other  calamities ;  yet 
this,  I  take  heaven  to  witness,  was  the  only  one  I  felt." 

There  was  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  and  earnest  sincerity  in  his  words. 
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whioli  could  not  for  a  momeaBt  be  mutaken.  His  faoe»  too»  was  pdey 
and  full  of  care^  and  his  person  nnich  thinner  than  it  had  been. 

MarysawaU  thisat  a  glance-i^^as  did  her  mother.  ^FoorFraneiB»'' 
said  the  hitter,  **  jon  have  had  your  own  troabies;  and  soTere  oiies» 
too^  sinee  we  saw  you  last." 

'*They  are  gone,"  he  repliedi  '<I  care  not,  and  think  little  aboat 
them,  now  that  Mary's  chanuster  is  vindioated.  If  I  shoold  never 
see  her,  never  speak  to  her  more,  the  conscioasness  that  she  is  the 
same  angelic  being  that  I  first  found  her  to  be^  woold  sustain  me 
under  the  severest  and  most  depressing  ealamities  of  life»  And  God 
knows,"  he  said,  ^I  am  likely  to  experience  them  in  their  worst  shapei 
but,  still,  I  have  courage  now  to  biMr  up  against  them.*' 

On  approaching  Mary  nearer  he  perceiTcd  thai  her  eyes  were 
suffused  with  tears ;  and  the  sight  de^ly  affected  him.  **  My  dear 
Mary,"  said  he,  ^^is  there  not  one  word  for  me  ?  Oh,  believe  me,  if 
ever  man  felt  deep  remorse  I  do." 

She  put  her  hand  out  to  him,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  became 
insensible.  In  a  moment  he  plaoed  her  by  her  mother's  desire  on  the 
sofa,  and  rang  the  bell  for  Some  of  the  servants  to  attend.  Indeed  it 
would  be  difficulty  if  not  in^NNsible,  to  look  xxfKm  a  more  touehing 
picture  of  sorrow  and  suffisring  than  that  pure  looking  and  beauHfid 
girl  presented  as  she  lay  there  insensible;  her  pale,  but  exquisite 
features  impressed  with  a  nielanchaly  at  Once  de^.  and  tendCTias  Was 
evinced  by  the  large  tear  drops  that  lay  upon  her  cheeksi 

^<  May  God  grant  that  her  heart  be  not  bn^n/*  exdaiaed  her 
mother,  ^'and  that  she  be  not  already  beyond  the  laench^  all  tiiat 
our  affiMStions  would  hope  and  wish!  Poor  girl,"  she  added,  "the 
only  portion  of  the  calamity  that  touched  her  to  the  heart  was  the 
reflection  that  you  had  ceased  to  love  her." 

Mrs.  M'Loughlin  whilst  she  spoke  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
daughter's  pale  but  placid  face ;  and  whilst  she  did  so^  she  ponielved 
that  a  few  large  teaie  fell  upon  it,  and  literally  mingled  with  thoae  of 
the  poor  sufferer's  which  had  been  there  before.  Sie  loeked  iip  and 
saw  that  Herman  was  deeply  moved. 

*'  Even  if  it  should  be  so,"  he  exclaimed,  ""I  ehall  be  on^  just^ 
punished  for  having  dared  to  doubt  her." 

A  servant  having  now  entered,  a  little  cold  watw  was  got»  wldcfa^ 
on  being  sptinkied  over  her  fiioe  and  applied  to  her  lips^  aided  in 
recovering  her. 

**  Your  appearance,"  said  she,  ^'and  the  intdligence  you  brought 
were  so  unexpected,  and  my  weakness  so  great,  that  I  felt  asyself 
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overcome;  however,  I  aib  b6tter-«^I  am  better  noW;*^  but  whilst 
she  uttered  these  words  her  Voice  grew  tremuloQd,  and  they  were 
scarcely  out  of  Iter  lips  when  she  burst  out  into  an  ezoesstve  fit  of 
weeping.  For  several  minutes  tiiis  continued,  and  she  appeared  to  feel 
relieved ;  she  then  entered  into  conversation,  and  was  able  to  talk 
with  more  eade  knd  ilrmneds  than  she  had  evinced  for  many  a  day 
befi»re.  It  wad  just  then  that  a  knock  came  to  the  hall  door,  and  in 
a  cotiple  of  minutes  about  a  dozen  of  Tal's  UoodhCimdS)  selected  to 
act  as  bailifib  and  keepers— «  task  to  whidi  they  were  CM!cu6tomed<-« 
entered  the  house  with  an  e^cecution  to  seise  for  rent.  This,  at  all 
times  mA  under  tdl  circumstances,  is  a  scene  in  which  a  peculiar 
license  is  given  to  brutality  and  ruAanSsm ;  but  in  the  present  caM^ 
there  were  additional  motives,  with  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted,  for  insulting  this  family.  Not  that  the  mere  levying  of 
an  execution  was  a  matter  of  novelty  to  either  Mary  or  her  mother, 
for  of  late  there  had  unfortunately  been  several  in  the  house  and  on 
their  property  before.  These,  however,  were  conducted  in  a  degree 
of  civility  that  intimated  respect  for,  if  not  sympathy  with,  the  feelings 
of  a  family  so  inofPensive,  so  beneficial  to  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
employment  they  afiftirded,  and,  in  short,  every  way  so  worthy  of 
respect.^ 

<<  What  is  all  this  about  ?^  asked  Harman. 

«  Why,"  said  one  of  the  fellows,  "  we're  seizin'  for  rent ;  that's 
what  ifls  about** 

'^ftent,**  observed  the  other  surprised,  ''why  it  is  only  a  few 
minuted  since  Mr.  MliOughlin  toM  me  that  M'Olutdiy  assured 

him—** 

''  Captain  M'Clutchy,  sir,  if  you  phdse." 

<'  Very  well  i  Captain  M'Clutchy,  or  Colonel  M'Olutchy  if  you 
Wish,  assuned  him  that-^^ — ** 

**I  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  he  assured  him,"  replied  the 
fellow ;  "^  my  duty  is  to*  take  an  inventory  of  the  furniture ;  beg 
pardon,  ladies ;  but  we  must  do  our  duty,  you  know." 

'<  Let  them  have  their  way,"  said  Mrs.  M'Lou^blin,  ''let  them  have 
their  way ;  I  know  what  they  are  capable  of.  Mary,  my  dear,  be 
firm ;  as  I  said  before,  our  only  trust  ia  in  God,  my  child." 

^  I  am  &ln,  my  dear  mother ;  for  as  James  said,  the  grief  of  griefs 
has  been  removed  from  me.  I  can  now  support  myself  under  any 
thing,  but  your  state ;  indeed,  James,  she  is  battling  against  illness 
these  three  or  four  days,  and  will  not  go  to  bed :  it  is  for  you  I  now 
feel,  mother." 
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M*Loughlin  and  hu  family  here  entered ;  and  truth  to  teUt  boundi 
less  was  the  indignation  of  the  honest  fellow,  at  this  most  oppressive 
and  perfidious  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  treacherous  agent 

Ah/'  said  he,  <'  I  knew  it — and  I  said  it — ^but  let  the  scoundrel  do 
his  worst ;  I  scorn  him,  and  I  defy  him  in  the  very  height  of  his  ill- 
gotten  authority.  My  children,"  said  he,  ''keep  yourselves  oooL 
Let  not  this  cowardly  act  of  oppression  and  revenge  disturb  or  pro- 
voke you.  This  country,  as  it  is  at  present  governed — and  this  pro- 
perty as  it  is  at  present  managed — ^is  no  place  for  us  to  live  in.  Let 
the  scoundrel  then  do  his  worst.  As  for  us,  we  will  follow  the 
example  of  other  respectable  families,  who,  like  ourselves,  have  been 
forced  to  seek  a  home  in  a  distant  country.  We  will  emigrate  to 
America  as  soon  as  I  can  conveniently  make  arrangements  for  that 
purpose ;  for  Grod  knows  I  am  sick  of  my  native  land,  and  the  petty 
oppressors  which  in  so  many  ways  harrass  and  goad  the  people 
almost  to  madness." 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words,  than  the  fellow  whose  name 
was  Hudson,  whispered  to  one  of  his  companions,  who  immediately 
disappeared  with  something  like  a  grin  of  exultation  on  his  counte- 
nance. Mrs.  M'Loughlin's  illness  was  now  such,  as  she  could  no 
longer  attempt  to  conceal.  The  painful  shock  occasioned  by  this  last 
vindictive  proceeding  on  the  part  of  M'Clutchy,  came  at  a  most 
unhappy  moment.  Overcome  by  that  and  her  illness,  she  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed,  aided  by  her  husband  and  daughter;  but,  before 
she  went,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  get  one  of  the  ruffians,  as  an 
act  of  favour,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  in  her  chamber, 
in  order  that  her  sick  room  might  not  be  intruded  upon  afterwards. 

Mary,  having  put  her  mother  to  bed,  returned  to  the  parlour, 
from  whence  she  was  proceeding  to  the  kitchen  to  make  whey  with 
her  own  hands  for  the  invalid,  when  in  passing  along  the  hall, 
Harman  and  her  brother  John  met  her.  She  was  in  a  hurry,  and 
was  about  to  pass  without  speaking  a  word,*when  she  and  they  were 
startled  by  the  following  dialogue : — 

''  So,  Bob,  did  you  see  the  pale  beauty  in  the  parlour  ?" 

<*  I  did,  she's  a  devilish  purty  girL" 

<*  She  is  so — ^well,  but  do  you  know  that  she  is  one  of  Mr.  Phil's 
ladies.     Sure  he  was  caught  in  her  bed-room  some  time  ago." 

''  Certainly,  every  one  knows  that ;  and  it  appears  she  is  breaking 
her  heart  because  he  won't  make  an  honest  woman  of  her." 

John  caught  his  sister,  whose  agitation  was  dreadful,  and  led  her 
away,  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  signal  to  Harman  to  remain  quiet 
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until  \m  return — a  difficult  task,  and  Harman  felt  it  sa  In  the 
meantime,  the  following  appendix  was  added  to  the  dialogue  already 
detailed  :•«- 

*<  Why,  do  you  hould  'such  talk  under  this  roof,  Leeper  ?**  asked  a 
third  voice. 

The  only  reply  given  to  this  very  natural  query  was  a  suhdued 
cackle,  evidently  proceeding  from  the  two  first  speakers. 

<'  Do  you  both  see  that  strong  horse-pistol,''  said  the  third  voice-^ 
for  in  those  days  an  execution  was  almost  always  levied  by  armed 
men — **  by  the  Bible  of  truth,  if  I  hear  another  word  of  such  con- 
versation from  any  man  here  while  we're  under  this  roof,  I'li  sink 
the  butt  of  it  into  his  skull !  It's  bad  enough  that  we're  here  on 
an  unpleasant  duty.** 

"Unpleasant!  speak  for  yourself." 

"  Silence,  you  ruffian — on  an  unpleasant  duty ;  but  that's  no  rea- 
son that  we  should  grieve  the  hearts,  and  insult  the  feelins  of  a  re- 
spectable family  like  this.  The  truth,  or  rather  the  blasted  falsehood 
that  was  put  out  on  the  young  lady  is  now  known  almost  every 
where,  for  PoU  Doolin  has  let  out  the  truth." 

^*But  didnt  Misther  Phil  desire  us  to  say  it>  so  as  that  they  might 
hear  us;" 

'<  Mr.  Phil's  a  cowardly  scoundrel,  and  nothing  else ;  but,  mark 
tne,  Phil  or  no  Phil,  keep  your  teeth  shut  on  the  subject." 

^*  Just  as  much  or  as  little  of  that  as  we  like,  if  you  please^ 
Mr.  Harvey." 

**Very  well,  you  know  my  mind — so  take  the  consequences, 
thafs  all." 

"  Here  goes  then,"  said  the  ruffian,  speaking  in  a  deliberately  loud 
voice,  "it's  well  known  that  Miss  M*Loughlin  is  Misther  Phil's ** 

A  heavy  blow,  followed  by  a  crash  on  the  floor — a  brief  conflict  as 
if  with  another  person,  another  blow,  and  another  crash  followed. 
Harman,  in  a  state  of  feeling  which  our  readers  may  imagine,  but 
which  we  cannot  describe,  pushed  in  the  door,  which^  in  fact,  was 
partially  open. 

"  What,  what,  is  this  ?"  he  asked,  pretending  ignorance,  "  is  it 
fighting  among  yourselves  you  are?  Fie,  fle!  Gordon  Harvey, 
what  is  the  matter?" 

"  Only  a  little  quarrel  of  our  own,  Mr.  Harman,"  replied  the  excel- 
lent fellow.  '*  The  truth  is,  sir,  that  these  men — ay,  gather  yourselves 
up,  do ;  you  ought  to  have  known  Gordon  Harvey's  blow,  for  you 
have  often  enough  heard  of  it  before  now  ;  there  is  no  great  mistake 
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about  that,  you  sooundrela — the  truth  is,  Mr«  llarman,  that  these 
fellows  were  primed  with  whiskey  at  M*Clutchy's,  and  they  gaye  me 
provoking  language  that  I  couldn't  bear ;  it's  well  for  them  that 
I  didn't  take  the  butt  end  of  that,"  said  he,  holding  up  the  hone- 
pistol  in  his  left  hand,  *^  but  youll  find  ten  for  one  that  would  rather 
have  a  taste  of  it  than  of  thU  ;"  shutting  his  right — ^which  was  a  per- 
fect sledge  hammer,  and,  when  shut,  certainly  the  more  formidable 
weapon  of  the  two. 

The  two  ruffians  had  now  gathered  themselves  up,  and  appeared 
to  be  considerably  sobered  by  Harvey's  arguments.  They  imme- 
diately retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  they  stood  with  a 
sullen  but  vindictive  look — cowardly  and  ferocious,  ready  to  revenge 
on  M'Loughlin's  family  the  punishment  which  they  had  received,  but 
durst  not  resent,  at  the  hands  of  Harvey — ^unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  generous  Orangemen  that  was  ever  known  in 
Castle  Cumber.  LiCt  us  not  for  a  moment  be  mistaken*  The 
Orangemen  of  Ireland  contained,  and  still  contain  among  them, 
men  of  great  generosity,  courage,  and  humanity.  This  is  undeniable 
and  unquestionable ;  but,  then,  it  is  well  known  that  these  men  never 
took  any  part  in  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  lower  and  grosser 
grades,  unless  to  prevent  outrage.  In  nothing,  indeed,  was  the 
lamentable  state  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  more  painfully 
obvious  than  in  the  moral  ignorance  and  brutal  bigotry  which  want 
of  Christian  instruction  and  enlightened  education  had  entailed  upon 
men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  a  high-minded,  brave,  and 
liberal  ckss,  had  they  not  been  corrupted  by  the  example  of  the  very 
pastors — ungodly,  loose,  convivial,  political,  anything  but  Christian 
— «from  whom  they  were  to  expect  their  examples  and  their  precepts. 
But  to  return.  Harman  having  given  a  significant  glance  to 
Harvey,  left  the  room,  and  the  latter  immediately  followed  him. 

'*  Harvey,"  said  he,  *<  I  have  overheard  the  whole  conversation ; 
give  me  your  hand  for  it  is  that  of  an  honest  man.  I  thank  .you-**I 
thank  you — do  try  and  prevent  these  ruffians  from  insultii:^  the 
family." 

*'I  don't  think  the  same  thing  will  happen  a  second  time»  Kr. 
Harman,"  replied  the  gigantic  Orangeman ;  "  but  the  truth  ic^  the 
men  are  half  drunk,  and  were  made  so  before  they  came  here*" 

<<  Well,  but  I  thank  you,  Harvey ;  deeply,  and  from  my  soul,  I 
thank  you." 

<*  You  needn't,  Mr.  Harman ;  I  hate  a  dirty  and  ungenerous  thing. 
Phil's  a  brother  Orangeman,  and  my  tongue  is  tied — no  doubt  I'll  be 
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expelled  for  knocking  these  two  scoundrels  down,  but  I  don't  care  ; 
it  was  too  bad  and  too  cruel,  and,  let  the  upshot  be  what  it  may, 
Gordon  Harvey  is  not  the  man  to  back  a  scoundrelly  act,  no  matter 
who  does  it»  or  who  orders  it." 

They  shook  hands  cordially,  and  we  now  must  leave  the  family  for 
a  time,  to  follow  the  course  of  other  events  that  bear  upon  our 
narrative. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BOB    BRATTT's    last    ILLETESS ^A    HOLY   STEEPLE    CHASE A    DEAD 

HEAT BLOOD    AGAINST     VARMINT RIVAL    CLAIMS ^A    MUTUAL 

DISAPPOINTMENT THE    LAST     PLEA    FOR   SALVATION HON    COM- 
POS  MENTIS. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  we  have  alluded  to  an  Orangeman, 
named  Bob  Beatty,  who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Church  ok 
Rome.  This  Beatty,  on  the  part  of  the  priest,  was  a  very  fair  set 
off  against  Darby  CDrive,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lucre.  As  they  were 
now  on  the  eve  of  the  great  discussion,  each  felt  considerable  grati- 
fication in  having  his  convert  ready  to  produce  at  the  discussion,  as 
a  living  proof  of  his  zeal  for  religious  truth.  The  principal  vexation 
which  the  priest  had  felt,  lay  in  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  ot 
keeping  Bob  from  liquor,  inasmuch  as  whenever  he  happened  to  take 
a  glass  too  much,  he  always  forgot  his  conversion,  and  generally  drank 
the  Glorious  Memory,  and  all  the  other  charter  toasts,  from  habit.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  a  few  days  previous  to  the  great  Tourney,  Bob 
became  so  ill  in  health,  that  there  was  little  hope  of  his  surviving  any 
length  of  time.  During  this  illness,  he  had  several  interviews  with  Father 
Roche,  who  informed  him  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  and  prepared 
him  as  well  as  could  readily  be  done,  to  meet  it;  for  truth  to  tell,  he  was 
at  all  times  an  impracticable  subject  on  which  to  produce  religious  im- 
pressions. Be  this  as  it  may,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  discussion,  his 
wife  feeling  that  he  was  near  his  dissolution,  and  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, that  he  should  not  die  a  Roman  Catholic,  went  in  a  hurry  for 
Mr.  Clement,  who  happened  to  be  in  attendance  on  a  funeral,  and 
was  consequently  from  home.    In  the  mean  time,  a  Roman  Catholic 
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neighbour,  hearing  that  she  went  to  fetch  the  minister,  naturally  anx- 
ious that  the  man  should  not  die  a  Protestant,  lost  no  time  in  ac- 
quainting Father  M'Cabe  with  his  situation.  Mrs.  Beatty,  however, 
finding  that  Mr.  Clement  was  not  to  be  procured,  left  her  message 
with  his  family,  and  proceeded  in  all  haste  to  Mr.  Lucre's,  in  order  to 
secure  his  attendance. 

<'  My  good  woman,"  said  he,  **  your  husband,  I  trust,  is  not  in  such 
danger.  Mr.  Clement  cannot  certainly  be  long  absent,  and  he  will 
attend ;  I  am  not  quite  well,  or  I  should  willingly  go  myself." 

**  Very  well,  "  said  the  woman,  '^  between  you,  I  suppose,  yon  will 
let  priest  M^Cabe,  have  him;  and  then  it  will  be  said  he  died  a 
Papish." 

*' What's  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Lucre,  with  an  interest  which  he 
could  not  conceal ;  **  what  has  M'Cabe  to  do  with  him  ? 

^' Why,"  returned  the  woman,  '^  he  has  made  him  a  Popish,  but  I 
want  him  to  die  a  True  Blue,  and  not  shame  the  family." 

**  I  shall  attend,"  said  Lucre  ;  ^*  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  attending. 
What's  your  husband's  name  r" 

"  Bob  Beatty,  sir." 

**  Oh,  yes,  he  is  subject  to  epilepsy." 

**The  same,  sir." 

She  then  gave  him  directions  to  find  the  house,  and  left  him 
making  very  earnest  and  rapid  preparations  to  do  what  he  had  not 
done  for  many  a  long  year — attend  a  death  bed ;  and  truly  his  ab- 
sence was  no  loss. 

In  the  mean  time,  Father  M'Cabe  having  heard  an  account  of  Bob's 
state,  and  that  the  minister  had  been  sent  for,  was  at  once  upon  the 
alert,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  repairing  to  his  house.  So  veiy 
eager,  indeed,  were  these  gentlemen,  and  so  equal  their  speed,  that 
they  met  at  the  cross  roads,  one  of  which  turned  to  BoVs  house.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  may  as  well  inform  our  readers  here,  that  Bob 
himself  had,  in  his  wife's  absence,  privately  sent  for  Father  Boche. 
Each  of  the  two  instantly  suspected  the  object  of  the  other,  and 
determined  in  his  own  mind,  if  possible,  to  frustrate  it. 

^  So,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  ''you  are  on  your  way  to  Bob  Beat^s, 
who  is,  as  you  well  know,  one  of  m^  flock.  But  how  do  yon  expeet 
to  get  through  the  business,  Mr.  Lucre,  seeing  that  you  are  so  long 
out  of  practice  ?" 

''  Bob  Beatty  was  never,  properly  speaking,  one  of  jrour  flock,  Mr. 
M'Cabe.  I  must  beg  leave  to  ride  forward,  sir,  and  leave  yon  to  yonr 
Christian  meditations.  One  interview  with  you  is  enough  for  any  man." 
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"  F&ith,  bat  I  love  you  too  well  to  part  with  you  so  easily/'  said 
the  priest,  spurring  on  his  horse,  ''  cheek  by  jowl — and  a  beautiful 
one  you  have— will  I  ride  with  you,  my  worthy  epicure ;  and  what 
is  more,  Fll  anoint  Bob  Beatty  before  your  eyes." 

**And  perhaps,  perform  another  miracle,"  replied  Mr.  Lucre, 
bitterly. 

**  Ay  will  I,  if  it  be  necessary,"  said  the  priest ;  "  but  I  do 
solemnly  assure  you  that  by  far  the  most  brilliant  miracle  of  modem 
days  is  to  find  the  Bey.  Fhineas  Lucre  at  a  sick  bed.  Depend  upon  it, 
however,  if  Beatty  had  not  turned  Catholic,  he  might  die  like  a  dog 
for  the  same  Mr.  Lucre." 

'^  I  will  not  abstract  the  last  shilling  from  his  pocket  for  the  unction 
of  superstition,  at  all  events." 

*'  Not  you,  faith ;  youll  charge  him  nothing  I  grant,  and  right  glad, 
am  I  to  find  that  you  know  the  value  of  your  services.  You  forget, 
however,  that  my  flock  pay  you  well  for  doing  this  nothing — ^that  is 
for  discharging  your  duty — ^notwithstanding." 

Both  now  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  growling  at  each  other  as  they 
went  along.  On  getting  into  the  fields  they  increased  their  speed  » 
and,  as  the  peasantry  of  both  religions  were  apprised  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  Bob's  complaint  and  conversion,  each  party 
cheered  on  his  own  champion. 

^  More  power  to  you,  Father  M'Cabe ;  give  him  the  Latin  and  the 
Bravery  I"* 

*^  Success,  Mn  Lucre !  Push  on,  sir,  and  don't  let  the  Popish  rebel 
send  him  out  of  the  world  with  a  bandage  on  his  eyes.  Lay  in  the 
bible,  Mr.  Lucre  I    Protestant  and  True  blue  for  ever — !" 

«  The  true  Church  for  ever,  Father  M'Cabe,  the  jewel  that  you 
war !  Give  the  horse  the  spurs,  avourneen.  Sowl,  Paddy,  but  the 
hodagh  parson  has  the  advantage  of  him  in  the  cappul.  Push  on, 
your  reverence ;  you  have  the  devil  and  the  parson  against  you,  for 
the  one's  drivin'  on  the  other." 

'<  Cross  the  comer  of  Bamy  Mother's  meadow,  Mr.  Lucre,  and 
wheel  in  at  the  garden  ditch ;  your  horse  can  do  it^  although  you 
ride  the  heaviest  weight  Lay  on  him.  Sir,  and  think  of  Protestant 
Ascendency.  King  William  against  Popery  and  wooden  shoes; 
hurra!" 

« Father,  achora,  keep  your  shoulder  to  the  wind,  and  touch  up 
Parra  Gastha^  wid  the  spurs.  A  groan  for  the  Protestant  parson, 
Father  darUn' !" 

*  Breviary  f  Literally,  Paddy  Speedy. 
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"  Three  groans  for  tb«  Popish  Mass  book.  Bravo,  Mr.  Lucie ! 
That  ditch  was  well  cleared !" 

"Oivil  a  purtier,  father  Jewel!  Parra  Gaaths  is  a  darlin',  and 
brought  you  over  like  a  bird — hurra  1" 

"  Have  you  no  whip,  Mr.  Lucre  ?  Whip  and  spur,  sir,  or  the 
Popish  garran  will  be  in  before  you.  By  the  great  Boyne,  Pra  afraid 
the  charger's  blown." 

"  God  enable  you,  father  avillish  1  Blown  t  Why  what  wotdd  yoa 
expect,  an'  it  the  firet  visit  ever  the  same  horse  made  to  a  sick-bed  in 
his  life ;  he  now  finds  it  isn't  on  the  king's  highway  he  is — and  III 
go  bait  it's  himself  that's  cursin'  the  same  duty  in  his  heart  Bravoi 
Father  Pat!  Parra  Gastha's  the  boy  that  knows  hi^  duty — more 
power,  Parra  Gastha  !  Devil  pursue  tlie  hmr's  turned  on  him  ;  but  be 
me  Bowl,  it  wouldn't  be  so,  if  be  led  the  life  the  Protestant  bteod  did 
— feedin'  high,  and  doin'  nothin'." 

"  Mr,  Lucre,  pull  out ;  I  see  you're  hard  up,  air,  and  so  is  your  char- 
ger. Push  him,  sir,  even  if  he  should  drop.  Death  and  Frotestanti«n 
before  Popery  and  dishonour.    Hurra,  well  done !" 

"  Ah,  be  me  sowl,  its  near  the  last  gasp  wid  him  and  his  master, 
and  no  wondher;  they're  both  devilbh  far  ont  of  their  element- 
Failh,  if  they  had  Father  M'Cabe  and  Parra  Gastha's  practice,  ibey 
wouldn't  be  the  show  they  are  this  minute.  Well  done  both!  fresh 
and  fair,  snug  and  dry,  you  do  it ;  hurra !" 

When  the  two  worthy  gentlemen  bad  reached  Bob's  houFe,  they 
itismounted,  each  in  a  perspiration,  and  rushed  to  the  bed  of  the 
dying  man.  Mr.  Lucre  sat,  of  coui'se,  at  one  side,  and  the  priest  at  the 
other ;  Mr.  Lucre  seized  the  right  hand,  the  priest  the  left :  whilst 
Bob  looked  at  them  both  alternately,  and  gave  a  cordial  squeeze  to 
each. 

"  You  thought,  sir,"  stud  Mr.  Lucre  to  the  priest  haughtily,  "that 
he  would  have  died  an  idolater." 

Bub  s(iiieezed  Mr.  Lucre's  hand  again. 

"  And  you  thought,"  replied  Father  H'Cube,  "  that  ho  would  die  a 
a  heretic,  whicli  isthe  same  thing."  Boh  sqnceied  Father 
d  once  more. 

^n,"  said  Bob,  "be  pleased  to  sit  down — ^you  are  botA 
listers,  I  hope." 

Father  M'Cabe,  "  there  is  but  one  of  us  a  ChrisUan  ; 
re  is  not  worthy  of  the  nam(>,  Bob." 
ed  the  priesl's  hand  a  third  time. 
sai<l  Mr.  Lucre,  "  ihia  in  n   solemn   m-cooion,  and  I'm 
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bound  to  say,  that  the  priest  here  is  merely  a  representative  of  Anti- 
christ.    This  is  not  a  time  to  diguise  the  truth." 

Bob  squeezed  Mr.  Lucre's  hand  a  third  time  also. 

"  Beatty,"  continued  Mr.  Lucre,  "  if  you  permit  yourself  to  die  a 
Papist,  you  seal  your  own  everlasting  punishment" 

"  True,"  said  Bob. 

"  Bob,"  said  the  priest,  "  after  the  explanations  of  the  true  church 
which  I  have  given  you,  you  allow  yourself  to  relapse  into  heresy, 
you  will  suffer  for  it  during  all  eternity." 

*'  True,"  said  Bob. 

'*  There  is  no  hope  for  those,  who,  like  the  Papists  and  idolaters, 
hew  for  themselves  vessels  that  will  hold  no  water,"  said  Lucre. 

«  Ah,  very  right ;"  said  Bob. 

'*  There  is  but  one  Faith,  one  Churchy  and  one  Boptism,  and  that 
is  ours,"  said  the  Priest. 

**  Ah,  you  can  do  it,"  said  Bob  with  a  squeeae. 

"  Bob,"  said  the  wife,  *'  what  do  you  moon  ?  I  don't  understand 
you-i4]ie  a  True  Blue,  and  don't  shame  your  friends." 

*'  Gentlemen,"  said  Bob,  *^  I  fe^  disposed  to  sleep  a  little.  It  is 
likely  that  a  few  minutes  rest  may  strengthen  my  weak  body,  and 
clear  my  mind  for  the  consolations  of  religion,  which  you  are  both 
so  beautifuQy  prepared  to  give  me.  I  feel  rather  drowsy,  so  TU  close 
my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  and  dose  a  little." 

Bob  closed  his  eyes  for  about  foor  mortal  hours  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  our  two  worthy  gentlemen  sat  at  his  bed-side  with  the  most 
exemplary  patience.  At  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  enquired  for 
his  daughter  Fanny,  who  had  been  sent  for  Father  Boche  ;  to  her  he 
whispered  a  few  words,  after  which  she  went  out,  but  almost  imme- 
diately returned.     He  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  and  she  answered : — 

**  Yes,  just  as  I  expected — in  a  few  minutes." 

^  Gentlemen,"  said  Bob,  *^  I  am  much  asier  now ;  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  whether  to  be  prepared  for  heaven  by  you  Mr.  Lucre,  or  by 
Father  M*Cabe." 

*'  Beatty,"  said  Lucre,  '*  you  have  had  access  to  the  Bible,  and 
possessing  as  you  do,  and  as  you  must,  the  scriptural  knowledge 
gained  from  that  sacred  book,  to  die  in  the  church  which  worships 
crucifixes  and  images,  would  leave  you  without  hope  or  excuse." 

"  Ah,"  said  Bob,  "  you  are  sound  in  point  of  doctrine.  No  man  is 
more  orthodox  than  you." 

"  Bob,"  said  the  priest,  **  you  know  what  the  council  of  Trent 
says : — *  There  is  but  one  Church,  one  Faith,  and  one  Baptism' — if 
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you  die  out  of  that  church,  -which  is  ours^  woe  betide  you.  N0|  Boh» 
there  is  no  hope  for  you  if  you  die  an  apoetate.  Boh." 

*«  Ah/'  said  Bob,  <'you  can  send  it  home,  Father  li'Cabe." 

"Bob,"  said  the  wife,  "die  a  True  Blue,  and  don't  shame  the 
family." 

"There  is  but  a  blue  look  up  for  you  if  you  do^"  said  Father 
M'Cabe." 

"Blue  is  the  emblem  of  hope,  and  for  that  reason  the  Orange 
system  has  adopted  it  as  illustrative  of  our  faith,"  said  Mr*  Lucre. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when  Father  Boche  entered  the 
sick  apartment.  High  and  haughty  was  the  bow  he  received  from 
Mr.  Lucre ;  whilst  Father  M'Cabe  seemed  somewhat  surprized  at 
the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman.  The  latter  looked  mildly  about 
him,  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  pale  forehead,  and  said — 

"  Mrs.  Beatty,  will  you  indulge  me  with  a  chair  ?  On  my  return 
home  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  coming  here ;  but  the  walk  I  have  had 
is  a  pretty  long  one ;  the  greater  part  of  it  being  up  hill." 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Beatty,  "I'm  not  the  woman  to  think  one 
thing  and  speak  another.  To  be  sure  I'd  rather  he  would  die  a  True 
Blue  than  a  Papish ;  but  since  he  will  die  one,  I'd  rather  have  you 
at  his  side  than  e'er  a  priest  in  the  kingdom.  If  there  is  a  Christian 
among  them,  you  are  one — ^you  are — so  Bob  dear,  since  you're  bent 
on  it,  I  won't  disturb  you." 

"  Bring  your  chair  near  me,"  said  Bob ;  "  where  is  your  hand,  my 
dear  sir  ?  Give  me  your  hand."  Poor  Bob  caught  Father  Boche's 
hand  in  his,  and  pressed  it  honestly  and  warmly. 

"  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "  I  dont  understand  this ;  in  what  creed 
are  you  disposed  to  die  ?" 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  MCabe,  "  that  he  won't  die  in  yours  at  any 
rate." 

"  Tou  will  not  die  in  my  creed !"  repeated  the  parson,  astonished. 

"  No,"  said  Bob ;  "  I  will  not." 

"  You  will  then  die  in  int »e,  of  course  ?"  said  Mr.  M'Cabe." 

"  No,"  replied  Bob ;  "  I  wiU  not." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  said  the  priestt 

"  Explain  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Lucre. 

'*  rU  die  a  ChristiaHf**  replied  Bob.  "  You're  both  any  thing  but 
what  you  ought  to  be ;  and  if  I  was'nt  on  my  death-bed,  you'd  hear 
more  of  it.  Here  is  a  Christian  clergyman,  and  under  his  ministry 
1  will  die." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "  1  perceive,  Mi-s.  Beatty,  that  the  poor 
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mAB'a  intellect  is  gone ;  whilst  his  reason  was  sound  he  remained  a 
staunch  Protestant,  and  as  such,  we  shall  claim  him.  He  must  he 
interred  according  to  the  rites  of  our  church,  for  he  dies  clearly  non 
compos  mentis" 

Father  Roche  now  addressed  himself  to  Beattj,  and  prepared  him 
for  his  great  change,  as  became  a  pious  and  £uthful  minister  of  the 
gospel.  Beatty,  however,  was  never  capable  of  serious  impressions* 
Still  his  feelings  were  as  solemn  as  could  be  expected,  from  a  man 
whose  natural  temperament  had  always  inclined  him  to  faoetioosneiis 
and  humour.  He  died  the  next  day  after  a  severe  fit,  from  which  he 
recovered  only  to  linger  about  half  an  hour  in  a  state  of  stupor  and 
insensibility. 

This  confiiet  between  the  priest  and  parson  was  a  kind  of  prelude 
in  its  way,  to  the  great  Palaver,  or  discussion,  which  was  immediately 
to  take  place  between  the  redoubtable  champions  of  the  rival  churches. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PBBPARATIONS  FOR  THE  GREAT  DISCUSSION,  WHICH  WE  DO  MOT  GIVE 

^EXTRAORDINART   HOPE    OF   A   MODERN    MIRACI£ ^DARBY  AS   A 

SFIRlTOAIi  OANTBIBDE SOLOMON   LIKE   AN    ANOEL  LOOKING  INTO 

THE    GOSPEL. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  the  walls  of  Castle  Cumber 
were  duly  covered  with  placards  containing  the  points  to  be  discussed, 
and  the  names  of  the  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
roads  leading  to  the  scene  of  controversy  were  thronged  with  people 
of  all  classes.  Private  jaunting  cars,  gigs,  and  carriages  of  every 
description,  rolled  rapidly  along.  Clergymen  of  every  creed,  various 
as  they  are,  moved  through  the  streets  with  eager  and  hurried  pace, 
each  reverend  countenance  marked  by  an  anxious  expression,  arising 
from  the  interest  its  possessor  felt  in  the  result  of  the  controversy. 
People,  in  fact,  of  all  ranks  and  religions,  were  assembled  to  hear  the 
leading  men  on  each  side  defend  their  own  creeds,  and  assail  those  of 
their  enemies.  The  professional  men  relinquished,  for  the  day,  their 
other  engagement  and  avocations,  in  order  to  be  present ;  and 
invalids,  who  had  not  been  long  out  of  their  sick  rooms,  tottered  down, 
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wrapped  in  dokks  to  hear  this  great  display  of  teaming  and  etoqnawM. 
Early  on  the  preceding  morning,  the  Ca^olic  Clei^,  thoogli  witbeat 
the  sanction  of  their  Bishops,  formBlly  signified  to  the  coauniUee  of 
the  society,  their  intention  of  meeting  them  man  to  man  on  the 
platform.  Before  the  door  was  opened  to  the  crowd  at  ]atTg»,  the 
opposing  clergymen  and  the  more  select  friends  on  both  sides,  werri 
admitted  by  a  private  entrance.  The  gallery  was  set  aside  for  ladies, 
who,  in  Irel&nd,  and  we  believe  every  where  else,  form  an  immense 
majori^  at  religious  meetings. 

When  the  honee  was  thronged  to  Bufibcation,  none  bnt  -a  maa 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  two-fold  character  of  the  andienoe, 
could  observe  much  more  within  it,  than  the  sea  of  heads  with  whi(A 
it  was  studded.  The  Protestant  party  looked  on  with  a  less  devoted, 
bnt  freer  aspect ;  not,  however,  without  an  evident  feeling  and  pride 
in  the  number  and  character  of  their  champions.  A  Strang  dash  of 
enthusiaran  migfat  be  seen  in  many  fair  eyes  among  the  females,  who 
whispered  to  each  other  an  occasional  observation  c«Hiceming  their 
req)ective  favouritiei ;  and  then  turned  upon  the  divine  champions, 
smiles  that  seemed  to  have  been  kindled  by  the  sweet  infiaence  of 
love  and  piety.  Among  the  Boman  Catholic  party,  there  was  an 
expresBion  of  wonder  created  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene ;  of  keen 
observation,  evinced  by  the  incessant  rolling  of  their  clear  Milesian 
eyes  from  one  party  to  another,  together  with  something  like  pity  aod 
contempt  for  the  infatnated  Biblemen,  as  they  called  them,  who  could 
BO  madly  rash  upon  the  sharp  theolt^cal  spears  of  their  own  beloved 
clergymen.  Dismay,  or  doubt,  or  apprehension  of  any  kind,  were 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  as  was  evident  from  the  proud  look, 
the  elated  eye,  and  confident  demeanour  by  which  each  of  them  might 
be  distingnished.  Here  and  there,  you  might  notice  an  able-bodied, 
coarse-faoed  Methodist  Preacher,  with  lips  like  sansagea,  sombre 
visage,  closely  cropped  hair,  trimmed  across  his  face,  sighing  from 
time  to  time,  and,  with  eyes  half  closed,  ofiering  up  a  ailent  prayer 
for  victory  over  the  Scarlet  Lady;  or,  perhaps,  thinkiag  of  the  fat 
ham  and  chicken  that  were  to  constitute  that  day's  dinner,  as  was  not 
imnrobable,  if  the  natural  meaning  were  to  be  attached  to  the  saiouy 
rhich,  from  time  to  time,  he  licked,  or  rather  socked  at, 
He  and  bis  class,  many  of  whom,  however,  ar«  excellent 
a  distance  from  the  platform,  not  presuming  to  mingle 
)  who  consider  them  as  having  no  title  (o  the  clerical 
ccept  such  OB  they  conveniently  bestow  on  each  other, 
Presbyterian    Clergymen    who   wei-e    present.      They 
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mingled  with  their  brethren  of  the  Establishment,  from  whom  they 
di^red  only  in  a  less  easy  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  but  yielded 
to  them  neither  in  keenness  of  intellect,  firmness,  nor  the  cool 
adroitness  of  men  well  read,  and  quite  as  well  experienced  in  public 
speaking.  At  the  skirt  of  the  platform  sat  the  unassuming  Mr. 
Clement,  a  calm  spectator  of  the  proceedings ;  and  in  the  capacity  of 
messenger,  appeared  Darby  0*Drive,  dressed  in  black — ^he  had  not 
yet  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office — busily  engaged  in 
bringing  in,  and  distributing  oranges  and  other  cooling  fruit,  to  those 
of  the  Protestant  party  who  were  to  address  the  meeting.  High 
aloft,  in  the  most  conspicuous  situation  on  the  platform,  sat  Solomon 
M'Slime,  breathing  of  piety,  purity,  and  humility.  He  held  a  gilt 
Bible  in  his  hands,  in  order  to  follow  the  parties  in  their  scriptural 
quotations,  and  to  satisfy  himself  of  their  accuracy,  as  well  as  that  he 
might  fall  upon  some  blessed  text,  capable  of  enlarging  his  privileges. 
There  was  in  his  countenance  a  serene  happiness,  a  sweet  benignity, 
a  radiance  of  divine  triumph,  partly  arising  from  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  inward  state,  and  partly  from  the  glorious  development  of 
scriptural  truth  which  would  soon  be  witnessed,  to  the  utter  discom- 
fiture of  Popery  and  the  Man  of  Sin.  For  some  time  before  the 
business  of  the  day  commenced,  each  party  was  busily  engaged  in 
private  conferences ;  in  marking  passages  for  reference,  arranging 
notes,  and  fixing  piles  of  books  in  the  most  convenient  position.  Mr. 
Lucre  was  in  full  pomp,  exceedingly  busy,  directing,  assisting,  and 
tending  their  wants,  with  a  proud  courtesy,  and  a  suavity  of  manner, 
which  no  man  could  better  assume.  The  deportment  and  manners  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  strongly  marked,  and  exceedingly 
well  defined ;  especially  in  determination  of  character  and  vigour  of 
expression.  In  a  word,  they  were  firm,  resolute,  and  energetic. 
Among  the  latter,  the  busiest  by  far,  and  the  most  zealous  was 
Father  M^Cabe,  who  assumed  among  his  own  party  much  the  same 
position  that  Mr.  Lucre  did  among  his.  He  was,  no  doubt  of  it,  in 
great  glee,  and  searched  out  for  Mr.  Lucre's  eye,  in  order  to  have  a 
friendly  glance  with  him,  before  the  play  commenced.  Lucre  per- 
ceived this,  and  avoided  him  as  much  as  he  could ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
thing  was  impossible.  At  length  he  caught  the  haughty  parson's 
eye,  and  exclaimed  with  a  comical  grin,  which  was  irresistible — 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Lucre  ;  who  knows,  but  we  may 
make  a  Christian  of  you  yet.  You  know  that  we,  as  Catholics, 
maintain  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  is  in  the  church  still ; 
and  tha?,  certainly,  would  prove  it." 
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Mr.  Lucre  bowed,  and  smUed  contemptuoualj,  bat  made  no  reply* 

When  the  chairman  was  appointed,  and  the  regulations  by  which 
the  meeting  was  to  be  guided,  read  and  assented  to  by  both  parties, 
the  mellee  commenced ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  a 
melancholy  comment  upon  Christian  charity  it  was.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  give  any  thing  like  a  report  of  this  celebrated  discussion, 
inasmuch,  as  two  reports,  each  the  genuine  and  authentic  one,  and 
each  most  egr^ously  contradictory  of  the  other,  have  been  for  seyeral 
years  before  the  public,  who^  consequently,  haye  a  far  better  right  to 
understand  the  business  than  we,  who  are  at  this  distant  date  merely 
the  remote  historian. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  say,  however,  that  the  consequences  of 
this  great  discussion  were  such  as  are  necessarily  produced  by  every 
exhibition  of  the  kind.  For  a  considerable  time  afterwards  nothing 
was  heard  between  GathoHc  and  Protestant  but  fierce  polemics,  and 
all  the  trite  and  wordy  arguments  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  mouths 
of  ignorant  and  prejudiced  men  on  both  sides.  The  social  harmony 
of  the  district  was  disturbed,  and  that  friendly  intercourse  which 
should  subsist  between  neighbours  was  either  suspended  or  destroyed. 
A  spirit  of  exacerbation  and  jealousy  was  created,  and  men  looked 
upon  each  other  with  bitterness  and  resentment;  whilst  to  complete 
the  absurdity,  neither  party  could  boast  of  a  single  convert  to  attest 
the  glory  of  the  triumph  which  each  claimed. 

At  this  period,  the  conduct  of  the  Castle  Cumber  yeomanry  corp^ 
or  as  they  were  called  M*Clutchy's  Bloodhounds,  was  unquestionably 
in  such  infamous  odour  with  all  but  bigots,  in  consequence  of  their 
violence  when  upon  duty,  that  a  few  of  the  more  mild  and  benevolent 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  came  to  the  determination  of  forming  a 
corps  composed  of  men  not  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  and 
exclusive  loyalty  which  puts  itself  forth  in  so  many  offensive  and 
oppressive  forms.  Deaker^s  Dashers  were  by  no  means  of  such 
rancid  bigotry  as  M'Clutchy's  men,  although  they  were,  heaven 
knows,  much  worse  than  they  ought  to  have  been.  Their  most 
unjustifiable  excesses,  however,  were  committed  in  his  absence,  and 
without  his  orders ;  for  it  is  due  to  Deaker  hunaelf  to  say,  that» 
although  a  staunch  political  Protestant  and  infidel,  he  never  coun- 
tenanoed  violence  against  those  who  difiered  from  him  in  creed* 
Deaker  s  creed  was  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  partook  of  the  comic 
profligacy  which  marked  his  whole  life.  He  beUeved,  for  iBStanoe» 
that  Proiestaniwn  was  necessary,  but  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
understand  the  nature  or  tendency  of  religion.    As  he  himself  said, 
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the  three  great  Protestant  principles  and  objects  of  his  life  were — 
to  drink  the  "  Glorious  Memory,"  **  to  hell  with  the  Pope" — ^merely 
because  he  was  not  a  Protestant — ^and  to  *'  die  whistling  the  Boyne 
Water."  If  he  could  accomplish  these  successfully,  he  thought  he 
had  discharged  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country,  and  done  all  that 
could  be  fairly  expected  from  an  honest  and  loyal  Protestant  And, 
indeed,  little,  if  any  thing  else  in  a  religious  way,  was  expected  from 
him,  or  from  any  other  person,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  formation  of  a  new  corps  of 
cavalry  was  determined  on,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  conduct 
of  the  matter  in  all  its  departments  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hartley, 
the  gentleman  already  mentioned  as  selected  to  contest  the  county 
against  Lord  Cumber's  brother.  Lord  Cumber  expected  an  earldom 
for  his  virtues,  for  in  those  days  government  unquestionably  could 
not  be  charged  with  anything  like  want  of  gratitude  to  its 
supporters,  especially  in  connection  with  the  great  event  of  the 
union  which  had  so  recently  taken  place.  In  point  of  fact, 
matters  between  the  two  parties  were  fast  drawin  to  a  crisis, 
and  it  was  also  in  some  degree  to  balance  interests  with  Lord  Cumber, 
and  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  Irish  government,  that  Hartley 
and  his  friends  deemed  it  advisable  to  Jiave  a  cavalry  corps  at  their 
disposal.  The  day  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament  was  now  known, 
and  it  naturally  became  necessary  that  each  candidate  should  be 
found  at  his  post. 

It  was  at  this  very  period  that  a  circumstance  occurred,  which, 
although  of  apparently  smaU  importance,  was  nevertheless  productive 
of  an  incident  that  will  form  the  catastn^he  of  our  chronicles.  Our 
readers  cannot  forget  the  warm  language  which  passed  between  the 
man  Sharpe,  and  our  exquisite  friend,  Philip  M'Clutchy,  on  their 
way  from  Deaker's.  Now,  it  is  due  to  this  man  to  say,  that,  on 
looking  back  at  the  outrage  which  occurred  in  O'Began's  cottage, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  melancholy  consequences  it  produced — not 
forgetting  the  heart-rending  insanity  of  O'Began's  wife— he  felt  deep 
regret,  amounting  almost  to  remorse,  for  the  part  which  he  bore  in 
it.  Independently  of  this,  however,  the  conduct  of  Phil  and  his 
father,  in  their  military  capacity  over  the  corps,  was  made  up  of  such 
tyrannical  insolence  at  one  time,  and  of  such  contemptible  meanness 
at  another,  that  the  men  began  to  feel  disgusted  with  such  sickening 
alternations  of  swaggering  authority,  and  base,  calculating  policy. 
Many  of  them,  consequently,  were  heartily  tired  of  their  officers,  and 
had  already  begun  to  think  of  withdrawing  altogether  from  the  corps, 
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unless  there  were  some  change  for  the  better  made  in  it  Now,  at 
thiB  preciee  state  of  feeling,  with  regard  to  both  circnmstanoes,  had 
Sharpe  arrived,  when  he  met  hia  lieutenant  on  the  day  whea  that 
gallant  gentleman  hod  signalized  himself  by  horse-whipping  hia 
grandmother.  Phil's  threat  had  determined  him  to  return  to  the 
Dashers,  but,  on  hearing  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  that  Hartley  was 
about  to  raise  a  new  corps,  composed  of  well-conduct«d  and  orderly 
men,  he  resolved  not  only  to  offer  himself  to  that  gentleman,  but  to 
induce  all  who  were  moderate  among  the  "  hounds,"  and,  indeed,  tbey 
were  not  many,  to  accompany  him.  This  alarmed  M'Clatchy  very 
much,  because  on  Lord  Camber's  arriTal  to  canvass  the  county,  it 
would  look  as  if  his  lordship's  interests  had  been  neglected ;  and  he 
feared,  too,  that  the  withdrawing  of  the  men  from  his  corps  might 
lead  to  investigations  which  were  strongly  to  be  deprecated.  Af^ 
a  day  or  two's  inquiries,  therefore,  and  finding  that  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  of  his  yonngeat  and  most  respectable  yeonmnry  hi^  not 
only  returned  him  their  arms  and  appointments,  but  actually  held 
themselves  ready  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Annagh  Corps— for  so 
Hartley's  was  termed — he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  ftdlowing  letter  to 
Lord  Cumber: — 

"  ConsHtution  Cottage,  June  — . 
"  Mt  Lord, 

"  Circumstances   affecting  your  lordship's    personal   and 

political  interests  have  recently  occurred  here,  and  are  even  now 

occnrring,  which  render  it  my  painful  duty  to  communicate  with 

you  on  the  subject  without  loss  of  time.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 

conduct  of  Mr.   Hartley,  your  brother's  opponent  for  the  county, 

is  not  that  which  becomes  a  high-minded  man.     The  cavalry  corps 

of  which  your  lordship  is  colonel,  and  which,  by  the  way,  has  rendered 

good  service  in  the  firm  discharge  of  their  du^,  has  been  very  much 

damaged  by  the  extraordinary  conduct  which  that  gentleman  ia  par- 

suing.    The  fact  ia,  that  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head,  aided  and  assisted 

lis  friends  and  political  supporters,  to  raise  a  oorps  of 

ilry,  as  it  were  in  opposition  to  ours;  and  this,  no  doubt, 

to  do ;  although  I  am  quite  certain,  at  the  same  time, 

with  a  view  to  secure  either  the  support,  or  at  least  the 

^vemment;  which  neutrality  would,  as  your  lordship 

;avy  blow  to  us.     However,  as  I  said,  he  has  aa  good  a 

,Te  to  raise  his  corps;  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  justified 

ivate  circulars,  or  in  tampering  with  the  men  of  out 
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corpsy  many  of  whom  he  has  already  seduced  from  their  daty,  and 
lured  over  with  honied  words  and  large  promises  to  the  body  he  is 
raising.  The  fact  is,  my  lord,  if  our  men  were  not  so  devotedly 
attached  to  my  son  and  myself  as  they  are,  Hartley's  unjustifiable 
interference  would  leave  the  corps  a  mere  skeleton.  As  it  is,  he  has 
taken  eighteen  of  our -very  best  men  from  us ;  by  best,  I  allude  only 
to  youth  and  physical  energy,  for  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  all  the 
staunch  and  loyal  fellows  renuiin  with  us.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that 
Mr.  Hickman,  as  I  predicted  he  would,  is  vigorously  supporting  your 
opponent ;  and  there  is  a  scoundrel  here  who  is  often  closeted  with 
him — a  rascally  painter  named  Easel,  quern  ego-^jou  see  I  have  a 
little  of  my  latin  still,  my  lord.  The  fellow — ^this  wild  goose  Easel  I 
mean — says  he  has  come  to  the  neighbourhood  to  take  sketches ;  but 
if  I  don't  mistake  much,  I  shall  ere  long  put  him  in  a  condition  to 
sketch  the  Bay  of  Sidney.  I  have  already  reported  him  to  govern- 
ment, and,  indeed,  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  a  Popish 
agent  sent  here  to  sow  the  seeds  of  treason  and  disaffection  among 
the  people.  Nothing  else  can  account  for  the  dreadful  progress  which 
Whiteboyism  has  made  upon  your  lordship's  property,  where  it  is 
much  more  outrageous  and  turbulent  than  in  any  other  district  that 
I  am  acquainted  with.  I  have  also  to  acquaint  you,  my  lord,  that 
even  if  I  were  disposed  to  keep  M'Loughlin  and  Harman  on  the 
property — ^that  !S,  granting  that  I  were  sufficiently  treacherous  to 
your  interest  to  do  so,  it  is  now  out  of  my  power.  Their  own 
dishonesty  has  at  length  fallen  upon  their  heads.  They  are  bank- 
rupts, and  not  now  in  a  condition  to  pay  a  renewal  fine  for  their 
leases ;  but  I  am  happy  to  inform  your  lordship,  that  my  son  Phil, 
and  Mr.  M'Slime,  have  each  offered  five  hundred  pounds  for  their 
respective  holdings — a  tender  which  I  might  in  vain  expect  from  any 
other  quarter,  and  which  I  cannot  conscientiously  refuse. 

(<  Harman  was  acquitted  for  the  murder  of  Harpur — in  conse- 
qaence,  it  is  thought,  of  a  treacherous  scoundrel,  named  Sharpe,  who 
was  once  one  of  our  corps,  having  taken  a  bribe  to  give  evidence  in 
his  favour.  This  same  Sharpe  is  to  be  a  sergeant  in  Hartley's  corps ; 
and,  when  I  say  that  Hartley  and  Harman  are  and  have  been  on 
very  intimate  terms,  I  think  it  shows  how  the  wind  blows  between 
them,  at  all  events.  I  have  been  receiving  rent  yesterday  and  to-day, 
and  cannot  but  regret  the  desperate  state  to  which  things  have  been 
brought.  There  is  no  getting  in  money,  and  the  only  consolation  I 
feel  is,  that  I  have  honestly  and  conscientiously  discharged  my  duty. 
I  have  cleared  a  great  number  of  our  enemies  from  the  property,  but 
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ttnfortnmtely,  such  is  the  stale  of  things  here,  that  there  ie  'the 
greater  n amber  of  Ibe  holdings  BtiU  unoccupied,  other  tenmts'fbat 
we  ooaM  depend  on,  being  afraid  to  enter  npon  them,  itvconseqnenee 
of  the  spirit  of  intimidation  that  is  abroad.  This  M'LoughUn  ia 
eertainlj-  a  motrt  oonsammate  sirindler :  he  iras  unable  to  p«j  his 
rent,  ind  I  sent  in  an  execution  jesterdaj  ;  but,  as  ererj  one  fciMWS, 
fourteen  days  must  elapse  before  the  puUic  auction  of  property  takes 
place.  Judge  of  my  surprize,  then,  when,  short  as  was  the  time,  aa 
sfRdavit  has  been  made  before  me,  to  the  effect  that  he  and  bia  funilj 
have  come  to  the  determination  of  emigrating,  «ndi  I  suiqMea,  by 
ihe  aid  of  a  midnight  mob  to  take  away  all  that  is  valushle  of  their 
property  by  force.  I  oonaeqnently  must  remove  it  at  once,  aa  ib» 
law,  undw  such  circunutanoes,  empowers  me  to  do — for  I  cannot  sit 
by  and  wnlkr  yoar  Lord^p  to  he  robbed,  in  addition  to  being  both 
misrepreeented  and  maligned  by  Ibeee  men  and  their  families.  Gran- 
ting the  full  tone,  bowerer,  of  this  unpleasant  intelligence,  etiU  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  that  you  should  at  present  leave  the  cireleBttf 
polished  and  fashionable  life  in  which  yon  more,  to  bury  yoorseK 
here  among  a  set  of  malignant  barbarians,  who  would  scrapie  very 
little  to  slit  your  Lordship's  weasand,  or  to  shoot  you  from  behind  a 
hedge. 

"  I  am  in  correspondence  with   Coiin8ell<H-  Browhaater  at  the 
Costle,  who,  in  additi<Mi  to  the  glcH^oos  privilege  of  betn^  as  be 
deserves  to  be,  fne  of  the  Back  Trot  there,  is  besides  a  oreatnre 
after  mjr  own  heart.    We  are  both  engaged  in  attempting  to  bring 
the  Spy  System  to  that  state  of  perfectitm  which  we  tmat  m«y  pfaaa 
it  on  a  level  with  that  fine  old  Institution,  so  unjustly  abwed,  calM 
the  Inquisition.     Browbeater  is,  indeed,  an  exceedingly  useful -man 
to  the  present  government,  and  does  all  that  in  him  lies,  I  mean  oat 
of  his  own  beat,  to  prevent  them  from  running  into  financial  extra- 
vagance.    For  instance,  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  he  prevented 
a  literary  man  with  a  large  family  from  getting  a  pension  from  the 
Premier,  who,  between  you  and  me,  my  Lord,  is  no  greet  shakes ; 
and  this  was  done  in  a  manner  that  entitles  him  to  a  very  lasting 
remembrance  indeed.    The  principle  upon  which  he  eKocutad  this 
iind  beautiful  piece  of  treachery— for  treaofae^  of  this 
lOrd,  is  in  the  eatable  of  public  virtues— -was  well 
nitation  by  every  man  emulous  of  office ;  it  was  that  ef 
)  be  a  friend  to  the  litorary  man,  whilst  be  acted  the  spy 
vate  life,  and  misrepresented  him  to  the  Hinisler.    Oh, 
:now,  my  Lord,  how  the  heart  of  such  a  man  as  I  am, 
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wmrms  to  the  author  of  this  manly  act  of  private  treachery  and 
puhlie  yirtne ;  and  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  my  friend  M*Slime» 
who^  when  he  heard  it»  exclaimed  with  tears  of  admiration  in  his 
eyesy  *  it  is  beautiful — ^verily  the  virtuous  iniquity  of  it  refreshes  me  I 
May  that  mildy  meek,  and  most  gentlemanly  Christiany  Mr,  Brow* 
beater,  be  rewarded  for  it !  And  may  the  day  never  come  when  he 
shall  require  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  devil  I'  Indeed,  my 
Lord,  I  cannot  help  crying  amen  to  this,  and  adding,  that  the  remem* 
brance  of  his  virtues  may  descend  and  reflect  honour  on  his  posterity, 
as,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  do.  How  few  like  him  could  transfuse 
the  spirit  of  the  Tipperary  assassin  into  the  moral  principles  of  the 
Castle,  for  useful  purposes?  I  beg  to  enclose  your  Lordship  Mr* 
Hartley's  circuhur,  which,  I  think,  contains  an  indirect  reflection  on 
certain  existing  bodies  of  a  simiUr  nature,  and  is  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  very  oflensive  to  us ;  I  also  enclose  you  others  which  he  has 
written  to  several  of  your  tenants,  who  are  already  members  of  your 
own  corps. 

'<I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c^  &c., 

**Vai-  M'Clutcbt.'' 

The  following  is  the  circular  alluded  to  above— 

«<  Sib — ^As  a  proposal  to  raise  an  additional  yeomanry  corps  of 
reepeeiable  cavalry  in  Castle  Cumber  and  its  vicinity  is  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  order  to  receive  his  approbation, 
your  presence  is  requested  at  Sam  Compan/s,  Castle  Cumber  Arms, 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday  next,  when  it  is  proposed  to  name 
oflGksers,  and  adopt  such  further  measures  as  may  appear  most  con- 
ducive to  the  embodiment  of  the  corps  with  expedition  and  effecU 

**  I  am,  sir, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

^^Hbhut  Habtlet." 

To  his  letter  Yal  received  the  following  reply—* 

*'  Belgrave  Square, 

''Dbab  Sib, 
*«  I  received  your  letter,  and  perfectly  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
offensive  nature  of  Mr.  Hartley's  circular,  many  of  which  I  have 
had  in  my  possession  for  some  time  past.  With  respect  to  him,  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  he  and  I  have  agreed  to  arrange  that  matter 
between  us,  as  soon  as  I  reach  Castle  Cumber.    I  am  sorry  that  any 

2  I 
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of  my  tenants  should  deserve  the  character  which  M^LougUin  and 
his  partner  have  received  at  jour  hands ;  I  dare  saj,  however,  that 
if  thej  did  not  deserve  it  thej  would  not  get  it.  The  arrangements 
for  their  removal,  of  course  I  leave  as  I  hitherto  have  lef^  every  tiiiiig 
within  the  sphere  of  your  duty,  to  your  own  sense  of  honesty  and 
justice.  Do  notj  however^  take  harsh  or  sudden  steps.  In  the  mean 
time  lose  not  a  moment  in  remitting  the  needfuL 

**  Tour's,  &c 

<«  Cumber." 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Lord  Gumher  would  ever  have  noticed 
Hartley's  circular,  or  troubled  himself  about  the  formation  of  the 
new  corps  in  the  slightest  degree  were  it  not  for  the  malignity  of 
M*Clutchy,  who  not  only  hated  the  whole  family  of  the  HartleyB 
from  the  same  principle  on  which  a  knave  hates  an  honest  man,  but 
in  remembrance  of  that  gentleman's  cousin  having  in  his  office,  and 
in  his  own  presence,  kicked  his  son  Phil  and  pulled  his  nose.  When 
enclosing  the  circular  therefore  to  his  Lordship,  he  underlined  the 
word  <*  respectable,"  by  which  it  was  made  to  appear  deliberately 
offensive.  Whether  it  was  used  with  the  design  of  reflecting  upon 
the  licentious  violence  of  the  Blood-hounds,  we  pretend  not  to  say, 
but  we  can  safely  affirm  that  the  word  in  the  original  doeomeBt  was 
never  underlined  by  Hartley.  Lord  Cumber,  like  his  old  fether,  was 
no  coward,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  having  once  conceived  the 
belief  that  the  offensive  term  in  the  circular  was  levelled  at  his  own 
corps — although  he  had  never  even  seen  it — ^he,  on  the  receipt  of 
M'Clutchy's  letter,  came  to  the  determination  of  writing  to  Hartley 
upon  the  subject 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq. : — 

«  Sib — I  have  just  perused  a  circular  written  by  you,  calling  s 
meeting  at  the  Castle  Cumber  Arms,  with  the  object  of  fonningf 
what  you  are  pleased  to  term,  a  yeomanry  corps  of  respectable 
cavalry.  Now  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  bestow  whateTer 
epithets  you  wish  upon  your  new  corps,  provided  these  ^thets 
contain  no  unfair  insinuation  against  existing  corps.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  whilst  others  have  been  for  some  time  already  formed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  your  use  of  the  term  respectable  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unhandsome.  I  also  perceive  that  you  have  written  to 
some  of  my  tenants  who  are  already  enrolled  in  the  Castie  Gumb^ 
corps,  and  am  informed  that  several  of  my  men  have  already  gi^^^^ 
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up  their  arms  and  clothing,  on  account  of  an  application  from  you  to 
join  jour  corps.  I  presume,  sir,  you  did  not  know  that  these  persons 
belonged  to  the  Castle  Cumber  troop ;  for  however  anxious  in  the 
cause  you  may  be,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  a  very  obvious  fact— 
to  wit*-that  weakening  a  corps  already  embodied  only  tends  to  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  I  take  it,  therefore,  for 
granted,  that  no  gentleman,  however  great  his  influence,  would  ask 
any  soldier  to  desert  his  colours,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  tell  those 
men  that  they  ought  to  remain  in  the  body  in  which  they  were  en- 
rolled, and  in  which  enrolment  their  names  have  been  returned  to 
the  war  office.  In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  tenant  who  does  not 
reserve  to  himself  the  power  of  serving  the  landlord  under  whom  he 
derives  the  whole  of  his  property,  is,  in  my  opinion,  both  ungrateful 
and  unprincipled :  and  he  who  solicits  him  to  resign  that  essential 
reservation  is,  I  think,  extremely  indelicaie. 

"  I  am,  &C., 

'<  CUMBSB." 

To  this  Mr.  Hartley  sent  the  following : — 

**  Mt  Lobd — I  cannot  at  aU  recognize  the  tyrannical  principle 
yon  lay  down  in  your  definition  of  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  I  deny  that  a  tenant  necessarily  owes  any  such  slavish 
and  serf-like  duty  to  his  landlord  as  you  advocate;  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  landlord  who  enforces,  or  attempts  to  enforce  such 
a  duty,  is  stretching  his  privileges  beyond  their  proper  limits.  I  do 
not  understand  that  any  of  your  Lordship's  tenantry  have  been 
solicited  to  join  our  new  corps.  I  have  signed  circular  letters  for  my 
own  tenantry,  and  if  any  of  them  have  reached  yours,  it  has  been 
without  either  my  consent  or  knowledge. 

''  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  My  Lord,  &c. 

"Henbt  Habtuby." 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq. : — 

**  Sib — I  beg  to  inquire  whether  you  apply  the  word  fyrannical 
tome? 

^*  I  have  the  honour,  &c^ 

"  CUMBEB." 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cumber : — 
'*  Mt  Lobd — I  think  if  you  had  read  my  last  communication  with 
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doe  attention,  jon  might  liave  pereeived  that  I  qspKad  llie  tern 

which  seema  to  ofibnd  yon,  to  yonr  prinoipleB,  rather  than  to  jaonelf. 

So  long  as  yonr  Lordship  continneB,  howeyer,  to  adroeate  sooh  a 

principle,  so  long  shall  I  associate  it  with  the  epithet  in  qiiestioii« 

^  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

u 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.  :— 

*'  SiA — Your  letter  merely  contains  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence. So  long  as  I  identify  my  principles  with  myself,  or  myself 
with  my  principles,  so  long  shall  I  look  upon  any  offence  offered  to 
the  one  as  offered  to  the  other.  The  principle,  therefore,  which  you 
brand  with  the  insulting  epithet  tyrannical,  is  one  which  /  hold,  and 
ever  shall  hold ;  because  I  believe  it  to  be  just  and  not  tyrannical 
t  await  your  explanation,  and  trust  it  may  be  satisfactory. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &C., 

Heniy  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cumber : — 

*^Mt  LosDy 

^'  I  ara  not  anxious  to  have  a  qnarfel  with  jou,  and  I  betieve 
yon  will  admit  that  the  courage  neither  of  myself,  nor  of  any  <Hie  of 
my  family,  was  ever  called  in  question.  I  really  r^pret  that  any 
aerions  misunderstanding  should  arise  between  us,  from  this  aeie 
play  upon  words.  I  trusty  therefore,  to  your  Lordship's  good  senses 
and  good  feeling,  not  to  press  me  on  this  oeoasion. 

^'I  have  the  honour,  &c.» 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.: — 

**  Sm— I  never  doubted  your  courage  until  now.    I  have  only  to 
say,  that  I  beg  an  answer  to  Jij  last  letter. 

**  I  have  the  honour,  d^ 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  Lord  Cumber. 

''  My  LoRDu^Your  Lordship  will  find  it  in  my  last  but  one. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c^  &c^ 
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Ixttd  Climber  to  Henrj  Hartlej,  Eaq^— 

'*  Sn — ^I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  be  in  Castle  Cumber  within  a 
fortnight  from  this  datei  and  that  70a  shall  have  early  and  instant 
notioe  of  mj  arrival. 

^  I  remain,  &c^ 

**  CUMBXB." 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  Lord  Cumber — 

^*  And  I,  my  Lord,  shall  be  ready  to  meet  yon  either  there  or  any 
where  else. 

**  And  have  the  honour,  &c^ 

<<Hbnrt  Habtlxt." 

In  the  mean  time,  and  whilst  this  correspondence  was  going 
forward,  the  political  feeling  about  Castle  Cumber  rose  rapidly 
between  the  adherents  and  £riends  of  each.  M'Clutchy  called  a 
meeting  of  Lord  Cumber^s  friends  and  his  own,  which  was  held  in 
the  public  rooms  of  Castle  Cumber.  The  following  is  the  report 
taken  from  the  columns  of  the  ^'  True  Blue/' 

**  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Castle  Cumber 

cavalry  held  in  that  town  on  Monday,  the   15th  March,   18 , 

Lieutenant  Philip  M'Clutdiy  in  the  ehair. 

**  Captain  Valentine  M'Clutchy  having  communicated  to  the 
committee  to  the  effect  that  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  having  directed  to 
certain  of  the  Castle  Cumber  corps  a  circular  letter,  as  weU  as  private 
letters,  influencing  them  to  withdraw  therefrom,  and  join  a  troop 
which  he  is  now  about  raisings  and  that  in  consequence  of  these  steps 
on  his  part,  several  of  the  Castle  Cumber  troopers  had  deserted,  and 
were  enrolled  in  the  new  corps  :— 

<<  And  Ci^tain  M'Clutchy  having  also  laid  before  said  Committee 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  drawn  up  to  be  sent  to  Heniy 
Hartley,  Esq.,  and  the  Committee  having  taken  the  same  into  their 
most  serious  consideration : — 

*^  It  was  unanimously  resolved— That  any  attempt  to  induce  the 
defection  of  any  members,  enrolled  in  such  corps,  even  to  join  another 
corps,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  Institution  at  large,  inasmuch  as  it 
holds  out  a  pernicious  example  of  desertion,  and,  above  all  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a  jealous  electioneering  spirit,  and  create  enmity, 
between  the  yeomanry  troops,  whose  utility  and  value  to  the  country 
depend  on  unanimity  and  mutual  good  will. 

<<  Resolved — That  the  above  resolutions,  together  with  the  following 
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letter  signed  by  the  ChainnMi  in  the  name  of  the  meeting,  be 
forwarded  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq. 

**  *  Sir — ^Having  aasociated  for  the  safety  and  quiet  of  this  portion 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  our  fomlHes  and 
properties,  we  feel  ourselyes  particularly  called  upon,  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present,  to  stand  forward  and  repel  the  attack  made  upon 
this  loyal  corps,  and,  indeed,  on  the  whole  body  of  yeomanry  through* 
out  this  kingdom, — ^in  spiriting  away,  by  your  letters  and  undue 
influence,  some  of  our  members,  and  attempting  to  procure  others 
to  be  withdrawn  from  a  corps  already  enrolled,  armed  and  complete. 
Be  assured,  sir,  we  shall  be  at  all  times  ready,  and  happy  to  afford 
every  assistance  in  the  formation  of  any  new  corps  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, provided  this  co^yperation  shall  have  no  efiect  in  diminishing 
our  own. 

^' '  We,  therefore,  call  upon  you  to  reflect  on  the  measures  you  have 
taken,  and  are  taking,  and  not  to  persevere  in  the  error  of  keepii^ 
such  deserters  firom  omr  troop  as  have  joined  yours ;  as  we  shall  in 
tlie  case  of  your  persisting  to  do  so,  most  certainly  publish  the  whold 
course  of  your  proceeding  in  this  matter  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
]ojh\  brethren  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  leave  them  to  decide 
between  you  and  us. 

^  <  PhUiIp  M'CiiUTCHT,  Chairman. 

^  <  YALAwnm  M^Clutcht,  Captain. 

*<  *  Richard  Armstboho^  Second  Lieutenant. 

^'  '  ROBSRT  M'BuiiliET. 

*'  *  Chablrs  Cartridoe. 

*^ '  Boniface  Buckram. 

**  *  Dudley  Fulton,  Secretary.' " 
To  these  documents,  which  were  so  artfully  worded  as  to  implicate 
Hartley  without  openly  committing  themselves,  that  gentleman  having 
already  had  the  understanding  with  Lord  Cumber,  of  which  our 
readers  are  already  cognizant,  made  the  following  brief  reply. 

To  Richard  Armstrong,  Esq.,  second  Lieutenant  of  the  Castie 
Cumber  Cavalry: — 

''Sir-— I  have  received  two  resolutions  passed  at  a  meting  of 
your  troop  in  Castle  Cumber,  and  regret  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  tiM 
Yeomanry  service  of  the  country,  that  I  cannot  send  any  communica* 
tion  to  those  who  bear  the  first  names  on  your  committee.  I  trust  1 
am  a  gentleman,  and  that  I  shall  not  knowingly  be  found  corres- 
ponding with  any  but  gentlemen.    I  have  only  now  simply  to  say, 
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that  I  repel  with  great  ooolness*— for  indignation  I  feel  none — the 
charges  that  have  been  brought  against  me>  both  in  the  resolutions, 
and  the  letter  which  accompanied  them.  Neither  shall  I  take  further 
notice  of  anj  letters  or  resolutions  you  may  send  me^  as  I  have  no 
intention  in  future  of  corresponding  with  any  one  on  the  subject^ 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Cumber  himself^  with  whom  I  hare  had 
recent  communications  touching  this  matter. 

''  I  am,  sir,  &c., 

<<Hknrt  Hartlbt." 

Our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  surprized,  that  Phil, 
knowing,  from  sad  experience,  the  courage  for  which  all  the  Hartley 
family  were  so  remarkable,  should  have  ventured  to  undertake  the 
post  of  chairman,  on  an  occasion  where  such  charges  were  advanced 
against  the  gentleman  in  question.  And,  indeed,  so  they  ought  to  be 
surprized,  as  upon  the  following  morning  no  man  Uving  felt  that 
sensation  so  deeply  or  painfully  as  did  worthy  Phil  himself,  who 
experienced  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  The  whole  secret  of  tiie 
matter,  therefore,  is,  that  Phil  had  lately  taken  to  drink— *to  drink  at 
all  hours,  too — ^morning,  noon,  and  night.  In  vain  did  his  father 
remonstrate  with  him  upon  the  subject ;  in  vain  did  he  entreat  on 
one  occasion,  and  command  on  another.  Phil  who  was  full  of  valour 
under  certain  circumstances,  told  his  father  he  did  not  care  a  curse 
for  him,  and  d — d  his  honour  if  he  would  allow  him  to  curb  him  in 
that  manner.  The  fact  is,  that  Phil  was  at  the  present  period  of  our 
tale,  as  corrupt  and  profligate  a  scoundrel  as  ever  walked  the  earth. 
£Qs  father  had  no  peace  with  him,  and  received  little  else  at  his 
hands  than  contempt,  abuse,  and  threats  of  being  horse-whipped. 
Perhaps  if  our  readers  can  remember  the  extermination  scene  at 
Drum  Dhuy  together  with  the  appearance  of  Kate  Chink,  they  will 
be  disposed  to  think  that  the  son's  conduct  now,  was  very  like 
judicial  punishment  on  the  father  for  what  his  own  had  been.  Be 
this  as  it  may — on  the  following  morning  after  the  meeting  at  Castle 
Cumber,  Phil's  repentance^  bad  it  been  in  a  good  cause,  ought  to 
have  yaised  him  to  the  calendar.     In  truth  it  rose  to  actual  remorse. 

**Damn  my  honour,  M^Clutchy*' — ^fbr  that  was  now  the  usual 
respectful  tone  of  his  address  to  him-^*'  were  you  not  a  precious  old 
villain  to  allow  me  to  take  the  chair  yesterday,  when  yon  knew  what 
cursed  fire  eaters  these  Hartleys  are  ?" 

*'  That,  Phil,  comes  of  your  drinking  brandy  so  early  in  the  day. 
The  moment  you  were  moved  into  the  chair — and,  by  the  way,  I 
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suBpeet  H^BuIlet  had  a  ausehieveiis  design  in  k«-«I  did  muj  Aang 
in  mj  power»  that  matt  conld  do^  to  pieveni  yon  fcom  tiding  it.'' 

''  Itfs  a  d^—*^  bonnoe»  li'Clnlefaj,  jon  did  no  snoh  tftai^  I  «eB 
jou.  B— a  70U  all  together,  I  saj  I  I  wonkL  vather  the  de^il  had 
the  whole  troops  as  he  wiU  too^  wiUi  Captain  M^Clnlchy  at  the  haad 
of  Ihem*- 

^<  Don't  get  into  insnboidination»  my  hero^"  said  hia  father ;  ^  wlij 
do  jon  pnt  me  over  Lord  Comber'a  head  ?" 

^Ay/'  replied  the  son,  *'  when  sending  you  to  head  qnarten^  you 
mean ;  yea,  my  old  knave,  and  when  he  and  you  and  the  whole  kit 
of  you  get  there,  youll  know  then  what  permanent  duty  meaoa. 
That  scoundrel  Hartley  will  he  sending  a  challenge  to  me." 

*^  Maka  yonr  mind  eaiy>  Phil,"  replied  his  virtuous  father,  *'  tbere 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  that ;  here's  his  reply  to  Armstrongs 
which  Dick  himself  handed  me  in  Castle  Cumber  a  whilra  i|go.  Bead 
thaEt,  0nd  letitconeole  you." 

Phil  accordingly  read  Hartley's  letter,  in  which  both  he  and  his 
iither  weile  mentioned  with  audi  marked  reapeet;  and  never  did 
repripve  come  to  a  shivering,  inanimate,  and  hopdess  felon  witk  the 
haagmanfs  naaoo  neatly  settled  under  his  left  ear,  with  a  grealMr 
sense  of  relief  than  did  this  communication  to  him.  In  £ic^  he  had 
reached  that  meanness  and  utter  degradation  of  soul  whioh  ahsphitely 
feels  comfort,  and  is  glad  to  take  refuge,  in  the  ytry  eoiitempt  of  aia 
eaemy. 

'<  I  hope  you  are  satisfied,"  said  his  father. 

«<  All  right,  my  old  feUow— aU  right,  Captain  M'ClotclVi  MagMt 
trate  and  Grand-juror.  Damn  my  honour  bat  you  are  a  fine  oU 
cock,  y aU — and  now  I  have  spirits  to  take  a  glass  of  brandy,  wlMb 
I  had'nt  this  whole  morning  before." 

<*  Phil,"  said  the  father,  ''  how  do  you  think  I  can  ever,  get  you 
appointed  to  the  Magistracy  if  yon  take  to  drink  ?" 

<<  Drink!  why,  Uood,  my  old  boy,  is  it  this  tome  1  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  there  are  no  drunken  magistratea  on  the  bene h  ? 
Drink  1  why,  man,  let  me  drink,  swear,  and  play  the  devil  amoag 
the  ladies,  surely  you  know  that  my  thorough  ProteatMitisox  :«9d 
Loyalty  will  make  up  for,  and  redeem  all.  Hey,  then,  for  the  f^tm 
of  brandy,  in  which  111  drink  your  health,  and  hang  me^  IUl.Dio( 
abuse  you  again-*-unless  when  you  deserve  it^  ha,  ha,  hat" 

''  At  all  events,"  said  Yal,  <'  keep  yourself  steady  for  this  day  9  this 
is  the  day,  Phil,  on  whieh  I  shall  glut  my  long  cherished  vengeanqe 
against  Bryan  M'Loughlin — against  him  and  his.     I  shall  leave 
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them  thii  nigbt  without  a  roof  over  their  heads,  as  I  aaid  I  woold, 
and,  Phil,  when  you  are  in  posaesaion  of  his  property  and  farm,  and 
when  he  and  his  are  outcasts,  he  will  then  understand  what  I  meant^ 
when  I  told  him  with  a  boiling  heart  in  Castle  Camber  Fair,  that  his 
fmtm  and  mine  lay  snugly  togetherr 

''But  what  will  you  do  with  the  sick  woman,  I  mean  his  wife 7" 
asked  Phil,  putting  a  glass  of  brandy  to  his  lips,  and  winking  at  his 
father ;  ''  what  will  you  do  with  the  sick  woman,  I  say?" 

Yal's  face  became  so  frightfuUy  ghastly,  and  presented  so  startling 
a  contrast  between  his  complexion  and  black  bushy  brows,  that  ^en 
Pyi  himself  got  for  a  moment  alarmed,  and  said  :— 

"  My  God,  father,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

Val  literally  gasped,  as  if  seeking  for  breath,  then  patting  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  he  said — 

^  Phil,  I  am  sick  here**" 

''  I  see  you  are,"  aaid  Phil,  ''  but  what  is  the  matter,  I  say,  again  ? 
why  are  you  sick  ?*' 

*' Vengeance,  Phil;  I  am  sick  with  vsNOBAHOBi  Thamomeoii 
is  now  near,  and  at  last  I  have  it  within  1117  dutch ;"  and  here  be 
esriended  his  hand,  and  literally  made  a  elotoh  at  some  imaginary 
object  in  the  air. 

'<  Upon  my  honour,"  said  Phil,  "  I  envy  you ;  yon  aie  a  6ne  eon- 
slstent  old  villain." 

''  The  sick  woman,  Phil !  By  the  great  heavens,  and  by  all  that 
they  contain — ^if  they  do  contain  anything^-I  swear,  that  if  every 
individual  of  them,  men  and  women,  were  at  the  last  gaspt  and 
within  one  single  moment  of  death — ^hal  hold,"  said  he,  checking 
himself  ''that  would  never  do.  Death!  why  death  would  end  all 
their  sufferings •" 

^  Oh,  not  ally  I  hope,"  said  Phil,  winking  again. 

<'  No  matter,"  resumed  Yal,  *'  their  sufferings  in  this  life  it  would 
end,  and  so  I  should  no  longer  be  either  eye  witness  or  ear  witness 
of  their  destitution  and  miseries.  I  would  see  them,  Phil,  without 
house  or  home— -without  a  friend  on  earth— without  raiment,  withont 
fo<^.^ragged,  starved— -etarved  out  of  their  very  virtues— despised, 
spat  up<m,  and  trampled  on  by  all  I  To  these,  Phil,  I  thought  to  have 
added  shame — shame  ;  but  we  failed — ^we  have  failed," 

'<  No,**  replied  Phil,  ^'  I  give  you  my  word,  we  have  not." 

"  We  did,  sir,"  said  the  father ;  '^  Harman  and  she  are  now  recon- 
ciled, and  this  is  enough  for  the  people,  who  loved  her.  Yes,  by 
heavens,  we  have  failed."    Yal  sat,  or  almost  drof^d  on  a  chair  as 

2  K 
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he  spoke,  for  he  had  been  pacing  through  the  parlour  until  nov  $  and 
putting  his  two  hands  over  his  face,  he  sobbed  out^— groaned  evea 
with  agony — until  the  tears  literally  gushed  in  torrents  through  hift 
fingers.  *^  I  thought  to  have  added  shame  to  all  I  shall  make  theia 
suffer/'  he  exclaimed  ;  *<  but  in  that  I  am  frustrated."  He  here 
actually  clenched  his  hands  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  like  a  man  in  the 
lajst  stage  of  madness. 

On  removing  his  hands,  too,  his  face,  now  terribly  distorted  out  of 
its  lineaments  by  the  convulsive  workings  of  this  tremendous  passion, 
presented  an  appearance  which  one  might  rather  suppose  to  have 
been  shaped  in  hell,  so  unnaturally  savage  and  diabolical  were  ell  its 
outlines. 

Phil,  who  had  sat  down  at  the  same  time,  with  his  face  to  the  back 
of  the  chair,  on  which  his  two  hands  were  placed,  supporting  hia 
chin,  kept  his  beautiful  eyes,  seated  as  he  was  in  that  graeeful 
attitude,  fixed  upon  his  father  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise.  Indeed 
it  would  be  a  difficult  thing,  considering  their  character  and  situation* 
to  find  two  countenances  more  beautifully  expressive  of  their  respec- 
tive dispositions.  K  one  could  conceive  the  existence  of  any  8uc)i 
thing  as  a  moral  looking-glass  placed  between  them,  it  might  naturally 
be  supposed  that  Val,  in  looking  at  Phil,  saw  himself;  and  that  Phil 
in  his  virtuous  father's  face  also  saw  his  own.  The  soa's  face  and 
character,  however,  had  considerably  the  advantage  oyer  his  fatheic's. 
Yal's  presented  merely  what  you  felt  you  must  hate,  even  to  abhor- 
rence ;  but  the  son's,  that  which  you  felt  to  be  despicable  besides,  and 
yet  more  detestable  still. 

'*  Well«"  said  Phil,  ^'  all  I  can  say  is,  that  upon  my  honour^  my 
worthy  father,  I  don't  think  you  shine  at  the  pathetic.  Pamn  it,  be 
a  man,  and  don't  snivel  in  that  manner,  just  like  a  furious  drunkea 
woman,  when  she  can't  get  at  another  womau  who  is  her  eoidmy. 
Surely  if  we  failed,  it  wasn't  our  fault ;  but  I  think  I  can  console 
you  so  far  as  to  say  we  did  nai  faiL  It's  not  such  an  easy  thing  tp 
suppress  scandal^  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  a  lie,  as  it  is  ii)  the 
pi*esent  case." 

'<  Ah,"  said  the  father  with  bitterness,  ^*  it  was  all  your  {ault,.you 
ill-looking  BubberlienJ^  At  your  age  your  grandfather  wQuld.not 
have  had  to  complain  of  want  of  success*" 

**  Come,  M*Clutchy — I'll  not  bear  this — ^it's  cursed  ungenerous  in 
you,  when  you  know  devilish  well  how  successful  I  have  been  on  the 
property." 

*  An  ignorant,  awkward  booby. 
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**  Ay,"  said  Val ;  "  and  what  was  the  cause  of  that  ?  Was  it  not 
raerelj  among  those  who  were  under  our  thumb — the  poor  and  the 
struggling,  who  fell  in  consequence  of  your  threats,  and  therefore 
through  fear  of  us  only ;  but  when  higher  game  and  vengeful  pur- 
poses were  in  view,  see  what  a  miserable  hand  you  made  of  it.  I  tell 
you,  Phil,  if  I  were  to  live  through  a  whole  eternity,  I  could  never 
forgive  M'Loughlin  the  triumph  that  his  eye  had  over  me  in  Castle 
Cumber  Fair.  I  felt  that  he  looked  through  me — ^that  he  saw  as 
clearly  into  my  very  heart,  as  you  would  of  a  summer  day  into  a 
glass  bee-hive.  My  eye  quailed  before  him — my  lip  quivered — my 
brow  fell ;  but  then — well — no  matter ;  I  have  him  now — hOy  ho,  I 
have  him  now  r 

**  I  wonder  the  cars  and  carts  are  not  coming  before  now,"  observed 
Phil,  **  to  take  away  the  furniture,  and  other  valuables." 

"  I  am  surprised  myself,"  reptied  Val ;  '*  they  ought  certainly  to 
have  been  here  before  now.  Darby  got  clear  instructions  to  summon 
them.*' 

"Perhaps  they  won't  come,"  observed  the  other,  ** until — Gad, 
there's  his  rascally  knock,  at  all  events.  Perhaps  he  has  sent  them 
up." 

"  No,"  said  Val ;  "  I  gave  him  positive  instructions  to  order  them 
here  in  the  first  instance." 

Darby  now  entered. 

"  Well,  Darby,"  said  Val,  who,  on  account  of  certain  misgivings, 
treated  the  embryo  gaoler  with  more  civility  than  usual ;  **  what 
news  ?    How  many  cars  and  carts  have  you  got  ?" 

Darby  sat  down,  compressed  his  lips,  blew  out  his  cheeks,  and  after 
looking  about  the  apartment  for  a  considerable  time,  let  out  his  breath 
gradually  until  the  puff  died  away. 

''What's  the  matter  with  you.  Darby?"  again  inquired  Val. 

Darby  went  over  to  him,  and  looking  seriously  into  his  face — then 
suddienly  laying  down  his  hat — said,  as  he  almost  wrung  his  hands — 

*^  There's  a  Spy,  sir,  on  the  Estate ;  a  Popish  Spy,  as  sure  as 
Idolathry  is  rank  in  this  benighted  land." 

A  Spy  I'*  exclaimed  Phil,  **  we  know  there  is." 
Be  quiet,  Phil—"  who  is  he.  Darby  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  a  fellow — of  the  name  of  Weasand — ^may  Satan  open 
a  slit  in  his  gusset  for  him  this  day !  Sure  one  Counsellor  Brow- 
beater,  at  the  Castle,  sir — ^they  say  he's  the  Lord  o'  the  Black  Trot — 
Lord  save  us — whatever  that  is — ^ 

"  The  Back  Trot,  D?irby— go  on." 
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**  Well,  air,  the  Back  Trot;  but  does  that  nean  that  h^  isoia  back- 
ward,  sip?" 

*' Never  mind.  Darby,  he'll  trot  any  way  that  will  aerr^  his  awn  pur- 
poses, but  prefers  the  dishonest  one  upon  priDciple-*-«goon»  I  tell  yon." 

*^  Well,  sir,  sare  some  oneiiaa  wrote  to  this  Gounaellar  Browbeatsr 
about  him,  and  what  do  you  think,  but  Counsellor  Browbeater  has 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lucre,  and  Mr.  Lucre  spoke  to  me,  to  that  it^s  all  the 
same  as  if  the  Castle  had  wrote  to  fny««j^^-*-and  axed  me  if  I  knewn 
any  thing  about  him.'' 

«  Well,  what  did  you  say  P' 

^*  Why  I  said  I  did  not,  and  neither  did  I  then ;  but  may  I  never 
die  in  sin,  but  I  think  I  have  a  due  to  him  now." 

"  Well,  and  how  is  that  ?" 

^<  Why,  sir,  as  I  was  ordherin'  the  tenantry  in  wid  the  cars  and 
carts  to  remove  M'Loughlin's  furniture,  I  seen  this  Weasaad  along 
wid  Father  Boehe,  and  there  they  wer&— the  two  o'  ihem«-^goiii' 
from  house  to  house ;  whatever  they  said  to  the  peofde,  Pm  sure  I 
dont  know,  but,  any  how,  hell  resave ^hem— " 

**  Take  care,  Darby,"  said  Yal, ''  no  swearing***-!  fear  you're  bit  a 
bad  convert" 

<<  Why,  blood  alive^  sir,"  replied  Darby,  *<8ure  turoin'  Proteatant, 
I  hope,  isn't  to  prevent  me  from  8wearin'-i-*4on't  themselves  sweur 
through  thiok  and  thin ;  and,  verily,  some  of  the  Ftasons  toQ^  are  bs 
handy  at  it  as  if  they  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  it." 

<«  Well,  but  about  this  fellow,  the  Spy  ?" 

'*  Why,  sir,  when  I  ordhered  the  cars  the  people  laughed  alme^ 
and  said  they  had  betther  autority  for  keepKu'  them,  than  youhpiA  for 
sendin'  for  them ;  and  when  I  axed  them  who  it  y^m^  they  ItMighH 
till  you'd  think  they'd  split.  I  know  very  well  it's  a  Mimn*  thsfs  to 
be ;  and  our  throata  will  be  cut  by  this  blackguard  spy^  Weaaaud**, 

^  And  so  you  have  got  no  cais,"  said  Yal. 

**  I  got  one,"  he  replied,  '^  and  meetin'  Lanty  Gorman  goin'  home 
wid  Square  Deaker's  ass — King  James — or  Sheemus  a  Coeki^.aa  he 
calls  him-^that  is,  *'  Jemmy  the  Cook,"  in  r^(ard  of  the  great  eownge 
he  showed  at  the  Boyne — ^I  made  him  promise  to  bring  hiia  9p^ 
Lanty,  sir,  says  the  Square's  a'most  gone." 

*'  Why,  is  he  worse  ?"  asked  Yal,  very  oeofy. 

<<Be|^>  air,  sure  he  thinks  it's  the  Twelth  o'  July;  and  he  was 
always  accustomed  to  get  a  keg  of  the  Boyne  Wather,  whenever  that 
day  came  round,  to  drink  the  loyal  toasts  in  s  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  that  Lanty  would  put  the  cart  on  Sheenms  a  Coeka^ 
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and  bring  faiin  a  keg  of  it  all  tiie  way  from  tiie  Boyno.  Lantj  to 
plaise  him,  sets  off  wid  himself  to  St.  Patrick's  Well,  where  they 
make  the  Stations,  and  filled  his  keg  there ;  and  the  Square,  I  sup- 
pose, is  this  moment  drinkin,'  if  he's  able  to  drink,  the  Glorious 
Memoiy  in  blessed  wather,  may  God  forgive  him,  or  blessed  punch, 
for  it's  well  known  that  the  wather  of  St.  Patrick's  Well  is  able  to 
f^ndecrate  the  whiskey  any  day,  glory  be  to  God  I" 

**  Danm  my  honour,  Darby,"  said  Phil,  ''but  that's  queer  talk  from 
a  Protestant,  if  you  are  one." 

*'  Och,  sure  aren't  we  all  Protestants  together  now?"  replied  Darby ; 
''and  sure,  knowing  that,  whore's  the  use  of  carryin'  the  matter  too 
far  ?  Sure,  l>lood  alirO)  you  wouldn't  have  me  betther  than  your- 
selves ?  I  hope  I  know  my  station,  gintlemen." 

«'  Ah,  Darby,"  said  Phil,  ''you're  a  neat  boy,  I  think." 

"What's  to  be  done?"  asked  Val;  "their  refusal  to  send  their 
hones  and  cars  must  be  owing  to  the  inflaenoe  of  this  priest  BodKs." 

'<0f  course  it  is,"  replied  the  son;  "I  wish  to  God  I  bad  the 
hanging  of  him ;  but  why  did  you  send  to  those  blasted  papiats  at 
M  ?  sura  the  Blood*hounds  were  your  men." 

"  Why  did  I,  Phil  ?  ah,  my  good  shallow  son — ^ha,  wky  did  I  ?"  he 
spoke  in  a  low  condensed  whisper,  "  why,  to  sharpen  my  vengeance. 
It  was  my  design  to  have  made  one  papist  aid  in  the  oppression  of 
another.  Go  off,  Darby,  to  Castle  Cumber,  and  let  twelve  or  fourteen 
of  my  own  corps  come  to  M'Xx>ughlin'8  with  their  horses  and  carts 
immediately ;  call  also  to  M'Slime,  and  desire  him  to  meet  me  there 
forthwith ;  and  bid  Hanlon  and  tiie  other  two  fellows  to  wait  outside 
until  thay  shall  be  wanted.  The  Sheriff  will  be  at  M'Loughlin's 
about  two  o'clock." 

After  Darby  had  gone,  Val  paused  for  a  while,  then  rose,  and 
wflSked  about,  apparently  musing  and  reflecting,  with  something  of 
uneasiness  and  perplexity  in  his  looks ;  whilst  Phil  unfolded  the 
True  Bhtef  atid  began  to  peruse  its  briOiant  pages  with  his  usual 
n&nekaianee* 

''Phil,"  said  the  father,  "  there  is  one  thing  I  regret,  and  it  is  that 
I  pmmised  Solomon  Harman's  farm.  We  should,  or  rather  you 
should,  you  know,  have  secured  both-^for  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
two  good  things  are  better  than  one,  as  my  friend  Lucre  knows — 
who^  by  the  way,  ^  about  to  be  made  a  bishop  of,  now  that  he  of 

has  gone  to  his  account.    Solomon,  however,  having  been 

aware  of  the  fines  they  offered,  ex  officio,  as  the  Law  Agent,  I 
thought  the  safest  thing  was  to  let  him  go  snacks.    If,  however,  we 
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could  80  manage,  before  Lwd  Cumber's  arriyal,  as  to  get  lam 
carded,  we  might  contrive  to  secure  the  other  farm  ako.  The  afiair 
of  the  young  woman,  on  which  I  rested  with  a  good  deal  of  ooafi* 
denoe,  would,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  on  second  consideration,  ratiber 
raise  him  in  that  profligate  Lord's  esteem,  than  otherwise." 

**  Why,  did  yon  not  hear  that  he  was  publicly  expelled  from  f^e 
congregation  ?**  said  Phil :  "  and  as  to  the  history  of  Susanna,  that* s 
all  over  the  parish  these  two  days.  Her  father  brought  the  matter 
before  the  congregation,  and  so  far  Solomon's  hypocrisy  is  exposed." 

*'  In  that  case,  then,"  said  Val,  **  something  may  be  done  yet.  We 
must  only  now  endeavour  to  impress  Lord  Cumber  with  a  strong 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  public  opinion,  which  would  be  outraged  by 
having  such  a  Law  Agent  on  his  estate.  Come,  leave  the  matter  to 
me,  and  we  shall  turn  Solomon's  flank  yet :  I  know  he  hates  me, 
because  I  curtailed  his  pickings,  by  adopting  the  system  of  not 
giving  Leases,  unless  to  those  on  whom  we  can  depend.  Besides, 
the  little  scoundrel  has  no  political  opinions  whatsoever,  although  an 
Orangeman." 

'*  Come,  my  old  cock,  no  hypocrisy  ;  what  political  opinions  have 
you  got?" 

*•  Very  strong  ones,  Phil." 

**  What  are  they  ?  you  hate  the  papists,  I  suppose  ?" 

*'  Cursed  stuff,  Phil ;  the  papists  are  as  good  as  other  people ;  blit 
still  I  hate  them,  Phil,  because  it's  my  interest  to  do  so.  A  man 
that's  not  an  anti-papist  now  is  nothing,  and  has  no  diaaace.  No, 
Phil,  I  am  not  without  a  political  opinion  notwithstanding,  and  a 
strong  one  too." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?" 

*^  Here,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  ^^  hei'e  is  my 
political  opinion.  Valentine  M^Clutchyy  Phil,  is  mp  political  creed, 
and  my  religious  one  too." 

"  After  all,"  i*eplied  Phil,  «  you  are  a  chip  of  the  old  bk>ck." 

**  Yes,  Phil ;  but  I  don't  parade  it  to  the  world  as  he  does-^and 
there's  the  difference." 

"  Well,  thank  heaven,"  said  the  son,  "  I  have  no  brains  for  any 
creed  ;  but  I  know  I  hate  Popery  and  the  Papists  as  I  do  the  devil." 

'<  And  that,  Phil,  is  the  enlightened  sentiment  upon  which  all 
bigotry  and  mutual  hatred  between  creeds  is  based.  But  you,  Phil, 
could  never  be  so  vexatious  a  foe  to  Popery  as  I  could — ^your  very 
passions  and  prejudices  would  occasionally  obstruct  yon  even  in 
persecution — but  I — lean  do  it  coolly,  clearly,  and  upon  purely  philo- 
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tophioal  principles.  I.  hate  M^Loughlin,  ho<¥ever»  upon  personal  prin- 
eipiea  besides — ^I  hate  the  man,  not  his  religion ;  and  here  there  niuet  be 
passion :  bat  in  matters  of  religion,  Phil,  there  is  nothing  so  power- 
ful— 80  destructiye — so  lasting — so  sharp  in  persecution — and  so 
successful,  as  a  passionless  resentment.  That,  PhiU  is  the  abiding 
and  imperishable  resentment  of  churches  and  creeds,  which  has 
deluged  the  world  with  human  blood/' 

^'  Curse  your  philosophy,  I  don't  understand  it ;  when  I  hate,  I 
hate— 4nd  I'm  sure  I  hate  Popery,  and  that's  enough." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

8OI4OMON     SITFPCRS     A     lATTUE      RETRIBUTION— -RBQU£8TS     WIDOW 

I.ENEHAN     TO     '^WRESTLE*'     FOR     HTM ^DEAKBr's     DBATH-BSIVm. 

DIBS   hOYAhLY   WHISTUKG   THE   BOTNB    WATEB. 

The  conversation  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  Lanty  Gorman, 
already  spoken  of,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  to  see  Mr. 
M'Clutdiy. 

Yal  went  to  the  halL 

*'  Welly  Lanty,  what's  the  matter  ?  how  is  your  master  ?" 

**  Plaise  your  honour,"  said  the  lad,  **  I  think  you  ought  to  go  to 
him ;  he's  at  the  last  gasp,  sir ;  if  you'd  see  the  way  his  face  is,  and 
his  eyes."  . 

**  He  is  worse,  then  ?" 

**  I  don't  think  it's  so  much  sickness,  sir,  as — ^" 

"  As  what  ?" 

**  As  the  liquor,  your  honour ;  he's  at  the  Glorious  Memory,  sir^ 
till  he's  nearly  off;  he  thinks  it's  the  Boyne  wather  he's  drinkin'  it 
in,  sir,  otherwise  I  don't  b'iieve  he'd  take  so  much  of  it.  Sheemus  a 
Cocka  and  the  cart's  in  the  yard,  sir ;  Darby  said  you  wanted  them." 

**  Take  Sheemus  a  Cocky  to  h — y  sir,"  said  Phil,  '*  we  don't  want 
him— he's  a  kind  of  Papist ;  take  him  away  to  b —  out  of  this." 

**  I  can  only  take  him  to  the  gates,  sir ;  unfortunately  there's  no 
entrance  there  for  a  Papish,  Captain  Phil ;  if  we  could  only  get  him 
to  turn  Protestant,  sir,  it's  himself  'ud  get  the  warm  welcome.  But," 
he  ptxx^eeded,  addraoising  Yal,  '^wouldn't  it  be  a  charity,  sir,  to  go 
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ovQr  iad  flee  the  state  he's  in ;  Tom  Corbel»  the  butler,  Mjrs  it^s  a 
buroin'  sin  and  shame  to  look  at  him,  widout  any  one  near  him  bvfe 
that  vagabone.  Miss  Fussle^  an'  he  dyin'  like  a  dog." 

< '  I  ahaU  be  there  immediately,"  replied  Y aL  '*  Bring  the  aae  hoiio 
again ;  we  do  not  want  him.  Now,  Phil,"  he  proceeded,  **  I  shall 
ride  oyer  to  see  how  matters  are  going  on ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  get  Hanlon,  and  those  other  two  who  were 
out  with  Darby  for  his  protection — for  the  fellow  pretends  to  be 
afraid,  and  carries  arms— it  would  be  as  well,  I  say,  to  get  two  or 
three  additional  affidavits  against  this  Easel,  prepared  by  my  return; 
for  we  must  make  our  case  as  firm  as  we  can.  Whether  the  fellow's 
a  Popish  agent,  or  whether  he's  not,  doesn't  matter  a  curse.  I  don't 
think  he  is  myself;  but  at  all  events  it  will  be  a  strong  proof  in  the 
eye  of  government,  that  we  are  at  least  vigOant,  active^  and  useful 
men.  I  will  entrust  his  arrest  to  you,  and  you  shall  have  the  fuH 
credit  of  it  at  head  quarters.  I  hope  soon  to  have  you  on  the  beoeh. 
Only  I  do  beg  that,  for  your  own  sake  and  mine,  you  will  keep  frem 
the  brandy*  I  have  remitted  the  rents  to  Lord  Cumber,  who  wiH 
soon  make  them  fiy." 

In  a  ftw  nunutes  afterwards,  he  proceeded  at  full  speed  to  the 
edifying  death-bed  of  his  father. 

Whilst  Phil  is  preparing  the  supplemendiary  affidavits  for  Basel's 
arrest,  which  he  stretched  out  considerably  by  interpolations  drawn 
from  his  own  inuigination,  we  shall  follow  Darby  to  M^Slime's^ 
observing,  enpananit  that  the  aforesaid  Darby,  as  he  went|  might' 
have  been  perceived  to  grin  and  chuckle,  and  sometimes  give  a  short, 
low,  abrupt  cacUe,  of  a  nature  peculiarly  gratifying  to  himself* 

'*  Devil  a  smiie  ever  either  of  them  left  on  any  bone  thrown  to  me^" 
he  exclaimed.  '^  Instead  o'  that»  they  begridged  me  the  very  fees  that 
I  was  entitled  to,  bad  luek  to  them  I  Well — no  matUier !"  and  hed^ 
he  shrugged  and  chuckled  again,  and  so  continued  to  do,  as  he  went 
along. 

As  for  Solomon,  he  felt  full  ocoaai<xi  that  morning  for  all  his' 
privileges  and  ^nritnal  sustainmeot.  A  few  days  previous^  he  hud 
been  brought  before  his  brother  Elders,  by  Susanna's  &ther,  whose 
statement  was  unfortunately  too  plain  to  admit  of  aay  doubt  or 
misapprehension  on  the  subject*  These  reqMetahle  men«-*«4br,  with 
but  anoiker  exception,  they  were  so-— discharged  their  duty  as  beoame 
them.  The  process  of  expulsion  was  gone  into,  but  rather  with  the 
spirit  of  sorrow  for  the  failings  of  an  erring  and  sinful  fellow^creaiure, 
than  with  any  of  the  dogmatic  and  fiery  indignation  which,  under  the 
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plea  of  charity  for  his  soul,  is  too  often  pouted  upon  the  head  of  a 
backslider.  The  fact  now  was,  that  the  consequences  of  his  crime 
were  about  to  come  home  to  him,  in  a  manner  which  required  the 
exhibition  of  all  the  moral  courage  he  possessed.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  inform  our  readers,  that  he  had  assamed  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy  for 
the  purpose  merely  of  advancing  his  own  interests  among  a  certain 
section  of  the  religious  world.  No  sooner,  howcTcr,  did  the  history 
ci  his  expulsion  and  its  cause  become  general,  than  all  those  religious 
clients,  who  felt  themselTCS  scandalised  by  his  conduct,  immediately 
withdrew  their  business  out  of  his  hands,  and  transferred  it  to  those 
of  others ;  and  not  only  persons  of  a  decidedly  religious  character, 
but  also  almost  every  one  who  detested  hypocrisy  and  loved  to  see  it 
exposed  and  punished.  In  truth,  short  as  the  period  was  since  that 
exposure,  Solomon  was  both  surprised  and  mortified  at  the  number 
of  dients  and  friends  who  had  deserted  him. 

He  was  meditating  over  these  things,  then,  that  morning,  when 
widow  Lenehan,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  a  religious 
woman,  and,  notwithstanding  her  name,  a  member  of  the  congregation 
to  which  he  belonged,  entered  his  office,  accompanied  by  her  brother. 

^Ah,  Mrs.  Lenehan,  how  do  you  do?  and  my  firiend  Palmer,  I 
hope  I  see  you  welll" 

*< Pretty  well,  Mr.  M^Slime ;  as  well  as  these  hand  times  win  lei  us." 

**  Hard  times !  true,  my  friend ;  hard  times  they  are  indeed ;  very 
hard — yea,  even  as  a  crushing  rock  to  some  who  are  severely  tried. 
But  affliction  is  good,  my  friends,  and  if  it  be  for  our  soul's  healHi, 
then,  indeed,  it  u  good  to  be  afflicted.'* 

To  this,  neither  Mrs.  Lenehan  nor  her  brother  made  any  reply ; 
and  Solomon  was  left  to  console  himself  with  a  holy  groan  or  two, 
given  in  that  peculiar  style  which  hypocrisy  only  can  accomplish, 
bat  whoch  is  altogether  out  of  the  sphere,  and  beyond  the  capacity  of 
true  repentance. 

**  Mr.  M'Slime,"  said  Palmer,  <'my  sister  has  at  presenf — ^which 
was  the  fact,  ahhougfa  Solomon  did  not  believe  it — ^  a  more  advan- 
tageous opportunity  of  investing  those  eight  hundred  pounds  which 
the  poor  woman  has  scraped  together,  and  she  wishes  to  draw  them 
out  of  the  funds  without  any  delay ;  she  widies  to  seU  out/* 

^  Of  course,"  said  Solomon ;  ^  and,  indeed,  Mitu  Lenehan,  i  am 
delisted  to  hear  it.  How  are  you  about  to  have  the  money  invested, 
ma'am  ?  Only  give  me  the  names  of  the  parties,  with  the  nature  of 
the  securities,  and  I  shall  have  the  whole  matter  safely  managed  with 
as  little  delay  as  may  be." 
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**  She  wishes  first,  Mr.  M^Slime,  to  get  the  money  into  her  cnm 
hands,"  said  Palmer,  *<  and,  I  heiieve,  I  maj  as  well  state  that,  as  a 
conscientious  Christian  woman,  she  does  not  feel  justified  in  availing 
herself  any  longer  of  jour  professional  services,  Mr.  M'Slime.* 

**  Indeed,"  observed  the  widow,  **I  don't  see  how  I  could,  Mr. 
M^Slime ;  I  trust  I  am  a  Christian  woman,  as  he  says,  and  for  a 
Christian  woman  to  continue  you  as  her  attorney,  would  be,  I  fear,  to 
encourage  hypocrisy  and  sin ;  and  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  permitted 
to  me  to  do  so,  unless  I  abused  my  privileges." 

"Heigho,"  thought  Solomon  "here  am  I  punished,  as  it  were, 
in  my  own  exact  phraseology ;  verily  the  measure  is  returning  unto 


me." 


**  Well,  Mrs.  Lenehan,  this  is  part  of  my  indiTidoal  diepeMatiiMi — 
may  it  be  made  precious  to  me !  There  is  a  mystery  in  many  things, 
and  there  is  a  mystery  in  this ;  a  mystery  which,  I  trust,  shi^  yet  be 
cleared  up,  even  so  as  that  I  shall  indulge  in  much  rejoicing  when  I 
look  back  upon  it.  Mr.  Palmer,  you,  I  trust,  are  a  Christian  man, 
and  you,  Mrs.  Lenehan,  a  Christian  woman.  Now,  let  me  ask,  did 
you  ever  hear  that  it  is  possible  for  an  innocent  man  to  be  condemned 
aa  though  he  were  guilty  ?  Oh  t  I  could  argue  strongly  on  this,  but 
that  I  know  now  is  not  the  hour." 

**  Well,  but  to  business,  Mr.  M*Slime ;  my  sister  wants  the  money 
into  her  own  hands." 

"  And  in  her  own  hands  it  shall  be  placed,  Mr.  Palmer ;  but  this, 
yon  are  aware,  cannot  be  done  for  a  few  days — until,  at  all  events,  I 
go  to  Dublin." 

*<  When  will  that  be  ?"  asked  Palmer. 

**•  About  this  day  week.  (d.  v.)  Term  commences  on  to-morrow 
week,  but  I  am  generally  in  town  a  day  or  two  before." 

**  Very  well  then,  on  this  day  week  we  shall  be  in  town  too,  and 
will  call  at  your  office  about  ten  o'clock." 

'*  The  exact  hour,  my  dear  friend — and  pray  be  punctual — and  my 
friend  Palmer — ^my  dear  friend,  will  you  confer  a  great,  an  important 
favour  on  me  ?  and  you,  Mrs.  Lenehan,  for  you  can  ?" 

*«  What  is  it,"  said  Palmer. 

^*  When  at  family  worship  think  of  me.  If  I  am,  what  the  wottd 
begins  to  say  I  am,  oh  1  do  not  I  require,  and  stand  in  need  of  your 
prayers,  and  most  earnest  supplications — ^yea,  Mrs.  Lenehan,  errMi 
that  you  should  wrestle  for  me — that  I  may  be  restored  to  the  fbld  c**^ 
and  if  I  am  innocent — i^if — oh !  why  do  I  say  if^  said  he,  turn* 
ing  up  his  eyes,  and  clasping  his  hands,  whilst  the  tears  of  hypocricy 
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aetuaUy  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  ^  but  it  is  known — th»t  preciout 
word  innocence  is  known  ?    Peace  be  with  jon  both  T 

Darby  on  his  arrival,  found  him  engaged  in  writing  at  his  desk, 
and  on  casting  his  eye  slightly  at  the  paper,  he  perceived  that  he  was 
drawing  out  a  bill  of  costs. 

''  Darby,  my  friend,"  said  Solomon,  after  the  first  salutations  were 
over,  *'  when  will  you  enter  upon  the  duties  of  your  new  office." 

^*  Plaise  Grod,  as  soon  as  Mr.  M'Darby  laves  it — ^which  wUl  be  in  a 
few  days,  I  hope ;  and  how  are  you,  Misther  M'Slime  ?" 

**  Tried  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  nine  times  heated,  Darby." 

^*  It's  a  sad  thing  to  be  accused  unjustly,  Mr.  M^Slime,"  said  Darby 
looking  him  shrewdly  in  the  face  with  one  eye  shut ;  "  but  then  it's 
well  that  this — ^this — visitation  has  come  upon  a  man  that  has  thrue 
religion  to  support  him,  as  you  have,  undher  it." 

'<  Darby,  my  friend,  there  are  none  of  us  perfect-^we  all  have  oui* 
frailties — our  precious  little — ^ah  !  yes  ; — ^you  know.  Darby,  the  just 
man  falleth  seven  times  a  day." 

Darby  started,  and  despite  of  all  the  influence  of  his  new  creed 
exclaimed — '<  Blessed  Saints,  seven  times  I  Arra  when  was  this, 
Mr.  M^Slime?  Throth,  I  think,  it  must  be  in  the  ould  pagan 
times  long  ago,  when  the  people  were  different  from  what  they  are 
now." 

''Tou  see.  Darby,  that  just  men,  that  is  the  Elect,  have  their 
privileges." 

*^  Throth,  if  to  fall  seven  times  a  day  is  the  privilege  of  a  just  man, 
I'd  never  be  anything  else  all  my  life,"  replied  Darby;  <<and  myself 
wondhers  that  there's  ere  an  unjust  man  alive." 
.    '<  Darby,  I  fear  that  Mr.  Lucre  has  not  improved  your  perception 
of  spiritual  things." 

**  Why,  as  to  that,  Mr.  M'Slime,  if  you  knew  Mr.  Lucre's  piety  as 
well  as  I  do — ^however,  as  you  say  yourself,  Sir,  i^s  knawn^  or  rather 
it's  unknown,  the  piety  of  that  gintleman." 

'<  Weill  Darby,  between  you  and  me,  I  am  just  as  well  satisfied  that 
you  did  not  attach  yourself,  as  I  expected  you  would  have  done,  to 
our  congregation ;  for,  to  acknowledge  a  truth,  Darby,  which  I  do  in 
M  Qharity>  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  that  they  are  awfully  Pharisaical, 
and  wretchedly  deficient  in  a  proper  sense  of  Christian  justice;  I, 
Darby,  am  a  proof  of  it.  I  mentioned  to  another  person  before, 
Darby,  that  the  Christian  devotion  of  an  act  I  did,  would  occasion 
considerable  risk  to  my  own  reputation,  and  you  see  it  has  done  so. 
I  shall  bear  all  blame.  Darby — all  shame.  Darby — all  approhrium. 
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Darby,  sooner  than  that  precioas  vessel — hitherto  precious,  I  shoidd 
have  said — and  yet,  perhaps,  precious  still — " 

*'  He  is  a  just  man,  may  be,*'  said  Darby. 

**  He  is,  I  would  trust — sooner,  I  say,  than  that  precious  vessel 
should  be  broken  up  as  unprofitable." 

**  I  suppose  he  is  one  of  those  vessels,  sir,''  said  Darby,  **  thai  don't 
wish  to  hould  any  wather,  unless  when  it's  mix — " 

^'He  is,  or  rather  was,  a  brother  Elder,  Darby;  but  then,  it 
mattereth  not ;  I  have  covered  bis  transgressions  with  my  charity. 
I  permit  you  to  say  as  much  among  your  friends  in  the  religious  world, 
whenever  you  hear  the  name  of  Solomon  M*Slime  mentioned.  It  is 
also  due  to  myself  to  say  as  much." 

'*  Fm  afther  comin'  from  Mr.  M*Clutchy's,  sir,"  said  Darby,  *  and 
he  desired  me  to  say  that  he  hopes  you'll  attend  at  Mr.  M'Loughlin^ 
about  two  o'clock,  and  not  to  fail,  as  it's  to  be  a  busy  day  wid  him. 
The  SherifiTs  to  be  there  to  put  them  out." 

"  I  shall  not  fail,  Darby,"  replied  the  attorney;  **but  who  comes 
here,  riding  at  a  rapid  pace,  like  a  messenger  who  bringeth  good 
tidings?" 

Darby  looked  out,  and  at  once  recognized  one  of  Deakei^s  groonM, 
riding  at  a  smart  gallop  towards  Solomon's  house. 

The  latter  raised  the  window  as  the  man  approached — 

**  Well,  my  friend,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

**  Sir,  Mr.  Deaker  wishes  to  see  you  above  all  things ;  he  Is  jnsft 
dying,  and  swears  he  cannot  depart  till  you  come." 

**  I  shall  order  the  car  immediately,"  replied  Solomon.  ^  Say  I 
shall  not  lose  a  moment." 

The  man  wheeled  round  his  horse,  and  galloped  off  at  eveU  a 
greater  speed  than  before. 

"Darby,  my  friend,"  said  he,  **I  shall  attend  at  M«Loughlin'^ 
without  fail.  Justice  must  be  rendered.  Darby;  justice  must  bb 
rendered  to  that  wretched  man  and  his  family." 

Darby  looked  him  in  the  face  with  a  peculiar  expression —  " 

''Tes,  sir,"  said  he;  ''plaise  God,  justice  shall  be  rendhei^,  as 
you  say — ^no  doubt  of  thctt** 

He  then  left  the  house,  and  ere  he  had  proceeded  a  score  yards, 
turned  and  daid — 

"Yes,  you  netamal  villain — ^you  know  the  justice  you  find 
M^Clutchy  rendhered  me — ^bad  luck  to  you  both,  I  prayi  Att  day ! 
Any  how  it'll  soon  come  back  to  ye«." 

In  a  few  minutes   Solomon  was  on  his  way  with  an  anxious 
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eicpectation  thai  he  had  been  called  upon  to  draw   up   Deaker's 
Will. 

Val,  on  reaching  hiB  father's  house,  heard  from  Tom  Corbet,  with  a 
good  deal  of  surprize,  that  SolcHnon  had  been  sent  for  expressl  j,  A 
glance,  howeyer,  at  the  invalid  induced  him  to  suppose  that  such  a 
message  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  wild  capricious  impulses 
under  which  he  laboured*  Much  to  his  surprise  also,  and  indeed  to  his 
mortification,  he  found  before  him  two  gentlemen,  whom  Deaker, 
who  it  appears  had  been  conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution, 
had  sent  for,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  to  guard  and  preserve  his 
loose  pDopertj  from  his  unfortunate  housekeeper  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  virtuous  son  Val,  on  the  other.  These  gentlemen  were  his  cousins ; 
and  indeed  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  their  presence  at  that  psecise 
period  was»  oonsideriag  all  things,  rather  seasonable  than  otherwise. 
They  had  not,  however,  airived  manj  minutes  before  Val,  so  that 
when  he  came,  they  were  still  in  one  of  the  parlours,  waiting  for 
I>eaker's  permission  to  see  him.  A  little  delay  oocurred ;  but  the 
moment  Val  entered,  with  his  usual  privilege  he  proceeded  straight 
to  the  sick  room,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  a  message  came  to  say, 
that  the  other  gentlemen  **  might  come  up  and  be  d — d."  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  three  entered  the  room  nearly  together.  Great 
was  their  surprise,  however — at  least  of  two  of  them — ^their  diagust^ 
their  abhorrence,  of  seeing,  as  they  approached,  his  bed-room,  a 
female-^young,:  certainly,  and  handsome— -wrapped  in  a  night-dres^— 
her  naked  feet  slippered,  her  face  flushed,  and  her  gait  tottering, 
fsc^Mug,  as  it  were,  out  of  it 

On  passing  them,  which  it  was  necessary  she  should  do,  she  did 
not  seem  ashamed,  but  turned  her  eyes  on  them  with  an  expression  of 
maudlin  resentment,  that  distorted  her  handsome  but  besotted  features, 
into  something  that  was  calculated  to  shock  those  who  loooked  upon 
her.  There  she  passed,  a  licentious  homily  upon  an  ill  spent  life^— 
upon  a  life  of  open,  steady,  and  undeviating  profligacy;  there  she 
passed  the  meritricious  angel  of  his  death-bed,  actually  chased,  by 
the  presence  of  men  from  the  delirious  depravity  of  his  dying 
pollutions ! 

'  <<  There  is  no  necessity,  gentlemen,"  said  Val,  "  for  my  making  an 
apology  for  this  shocking  sight^you  all  know  the  life  in  this  respect^ 
that  my  unfortunate  father  led-"* 

<'  In  any  case  it  is  unprecedented,?'  replied  one  of  them ;  ''  but  if  he 

*  TblSy  like  most  other  scenes  in  the  present  work,  is  no  fiction. 
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be  so  near  death,  as  we  apprehend,  it  is  utterly  uAaccountfible--^tt  rs 
awful/'     They  then  entered. 

Deaker  was  lying  a  little  raised,  with  an  Orange  ailk  night-cap  on 
his  bead,  embellished  with  a  figure  of  King  William  on  horse*back. 
Three  or  four  Orange  pocket-handkerchiefs,  each,  owing  to  the 
excellent  taste  of  the  designer,  with  a  similar  decoration  of  his 
Majesty  in  the  centre,  lay  about  the  bed,  and  upon  a  little  table  that 
stood  near  his  head.  There  were  no  apothecary's  bottles  Tisibie,  fer 
it  is  well  known  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Deaker^s 
death,  he  died  not  of  any  malady  known  in  the  Pharmacopeia.  In 
truth,  he  died  simply  of  an  over-wrought  effort  at  reviving  his 
departed  energies,  joined  to  a  most  loyal,  but  indomitable  habit  of 
drinking  the  Glorious  Memory  in  brandy. 

*^  Well,  Vulture,"  said  he  on  seeing  Yal,  *<  do  you  smell  the  death- 
damp  yet,  that  you're  here  ?  Is  the  putrefaction  of  my  filthy  old 
carcase  on  the  wind  yet  ?  Here,  Lanty,  you  imp,**  be  said,  turning 
his  eyes  on  that  ripe  youth,  as  he  brought  in  a  large  jug  of  the 
"  Boyne" — in  other  words  of  St.  Patrick's  Well  water — "  I  say  you 
— ^you  clip,  do  you  smell  the  putrefaction  of  my  filthy  old  carcase 
yet  ?  eh  ?" 

*^  Begad,  sir,  it's  not  the  pleasantest  smell  in  the  world  at  the 
present  time ;  and  there's  a  pair  of  big,  black,  thievish  lookln',  onld 
Ravens,  sittin'  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  upon  the  black  beech,  as 
if  they  bad  a  suspicion  of  something.  Tom  Corbet  and  I  have  fired 
above  a  dozen  shots  at  them,  and  blazes  to  the  feather  wb  can  take  out 
o'  them.  So  far  from  that,  they  sit  there  laughin'  at  us.  Be  me  sowl, 
it's  truth,  gintlemen." 

'' Begone,  sirra,"  said  Val,  *^how  dare  you  use  such  language  as 
this  to  your  master  ?     Leave  the  room." 

Lanty  rubbed  his  hair  with  his  middle  finger  and  went  reluctantly 
out. 

*'  Ah,"  said  Deaker,  '*  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here,  Dick  Bfsediai — atMi 
you  Jack — stay  here  till  I'm  in  the  dirt,  and  you'll  ^nd  I  hav^  not 
forgotten  either  of  you. — As  for  the  Vulture  there,  he  is  very  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself — ^he  is — oh,  a  d — d  rogue  I" 

Deaker's  face  was  such  a  one  as,  perhaps,  was  never  witnessed  on 
a  similar  occasion,  if  there  ever  were  a  similar  occasion.  It  presented 
the  cadaverous  aspect  of  the  grave,  lit  up  into  the  repulsive  and 
unnatural  animation  that  resulted  from  intoxication,  and  the  feeble 
expiring  leer  of  a  worse  passion.  There  was  a  dead,  but  turbid  glar^ 
in  his  eye ;  half  of  ice,  and  half  of  fire,  as  it  were,  which,  when  taken 
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ip  conneuon  with  his  paat  life,  was  perfectly  dreadful  and 
appalling.  If  it  was  not  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  deaths  it 
was  the  ruling  passions  struggling  for  a  diyided  empire  with  that 
political  Protestantism  which  regulated  his  life,  but  failed  to  control 
his  morals. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  mix  me  some  brandy  and  water,  or— «top,  ring 
the  bell,  Dick  Bredin." 

Bredin  rang  the  bell  accordingly,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  Lanty 
came  in. 

**  Here,  you  imp,  do  your  duty." 

Haven't  you  enough,  sir  ?  more,  I  think,  will  do  you  harm." 

*'  Go  to  h — ^1,  you  young  imp  of  perdition,  do  your  duty,  I  say." 

Lanty  here  mixed  him  some  brandy  and  water,  and  then  held  it  to 
his  lips. 

''Here,"  said  he,  ''here  is  the  Glorious,  Pious,  and  Immortal 
Memory!  hip,  (hiccup)  oh — ay — ^hip,  hip,  hurrah!  Now,  Lanty, 
you  clip,  that's  one  part  of  my  duty  done," 

"It  is,  sir,"  replied  Lanty;  "you  always  did  your  duty.  Square." 

"Ay,  but  there's  more  to  come — ^lay  me  back  now,  Lanty;  lay 
me  back  till  I  whistle  the  Boyne  Water." 

I^anty  accordingly  laid  him  back  a  little,  and  he  immediately  04^m- 
menced  an  attempt  to  whistle  that  celebrated  air,  by  way  of  consaU'- 
tion  on  his  death-bed. 

"  He's  not  always  settled,  gintlemen,"  said  Lanty,  "  and  I  see  that 
one  of  his  wandering  fits  is  comin'  on  him  now." 

"  What  is  the  reason,"  said  Captain  Bredin — ^for  such  was  the  rank 
of  the  person  he  called  Dick — "  why  is  it  that  there  is  not  a  phy* 
sician  iu  attendance  ?" 

"  He  would  not  let  one  of  the  thieves  near  him,"  replied  Lanty, 
"  {i>r  fraid  they'd  kiU  him." 

"  That  is  true,"  observed  Val ;  "  he  always  entertained  a  strong 
aaiipatby  against  them,  and  would  consult  none." 

'."  Did  Solomon  M'Slime  come  ?"  inquired  Deaker. 

"  Here's  a  foot  on  the  stairs,"  said  Lanty,  "  may  be  it's  him — "  and 
Lanty  was  right,  for  he  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the  worthy  attorney 
entered. 

"Solomon,  you  sleek,  hypocritical  rascal,"  said  he,  "I  did  not 
forget  you;  read  that  paper;  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  it  these 
words,  on  one  side,  *  sworn  before  me,  this' — ^no  matter  about  the 
day^-*  signed  '  Bandal  Deaker ;'  and  on  the  other,  '  Susanna  Bamet.' 
Solomon,  I  could  not  die  happily  without  this  hit  at  you.     Your 
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hTpocrisj  is  known, — ha,  ha,  ha  I  Come,  d— n  me ;  I  never  lired 
a  hypocrite,  and  I  won't  die  one.     Lantj,  joa  imp,  the  brandy.** 

*'  111  only  give  him  a  little,"  said  the  lad,  looking  and  nodding  aft 
them." 

'^  Come,  then,  Hhe  Glorious,  Pious,  and  Immortal  Memory !'— hip — 
ah,  lay  me  down — ^hi-p-p-p !" 

He  now  closed  his  eyes  for  some  time,  and  it  was  observed  that 
strange  and  fearful  changes  came  over  his  face.  Sometimes  he 
laughed,  and  sometimes  he  groaned,  and,  indeed,  no  words  could 
express  the  indescribable  horror  which  fell  upon  those  present,  or, 
at  least,  upon  most  of  them,  as  the  stilhiess  of  the  room  was  from 
time  to  time  broken  by  the  word — "damnaiian*' — ^pronounced  in  the 
low  and  hollow  voice  of  approaching  death. 

Solomon,  who  had  already  glanced  at  the  affiliating  affidavit  made 
by  Susanna,  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

*'  In  truth,  my  friends,**  said  he,  **  I  fear  it  is  not  good  to  be  here ; 
and  were  it  not  that  I  am  anxious  to  witness  what  is  rarely  seen,  a 
reprobate  and  blasphemous  death-bed,  I  would  depart  even  now.** 

After  some  time  Deaker  caUed  out — *^  Help  me  up,  Lanty ;  here, 
help  me  up,  you  whelp." 

Lanty  immediately  did  so,  and  aided  him  to  sit  nearly  upright  in 
the  bed. 

^*  The  tumbler,  Lanty — Lanty,  my  lad,  *  let  us  eai^  drinkf  amd  be 
mer — ry,Jbr  to-mor — row  we  die;*  here's  the  glor — ,  pio— ,  and 
immor — 1,  memo — ,  hi-p,  hi-p-p!  And  now  I  swore  th— 4it  I 
wo — ^nld  die  whistling  it,  and  by  that  oath  I  wilL"  He  then  looked 
around,  and  seemed  to  recover  himself  a  little.    ^  Ay,**  he  continued, 

"  I'll  do  it,  if  I  don't  I'll  be  d d !  lay  me  down,  you  imp  of  hell ; 

there,  that  will  do.** 

He  then  gathered  his  mouth  and  lips,  as  those  do  who  whistle,  and 
at  the  moment  a  long  rattle  of  death  was  heard  in  his  throat,  then  a 
shrill,  feeble  sound,  like  that  of  the  wind  through  reeds,  melancholy 
and  wailing,  issued  from  his  white  and  gathered  lips,  and  then  there 
was  a  silence. 

For  some  minutes  it  was  not  broken,  at  length  M'Clutchy  w^it 
over,  and  on  looking  into  his  face,  and  feeling  his  pulse  and  heart,  he 
announced  the  fact  of  his  death. 

^  Well,**  said  Lanty,  *<  he  kept  his  word,  at  all  events ;  he  swore 
many  a  fearful  oath  that  he  would  die  whistling  the  Boyne  Wather, 
and  he  did :  but,  be  me  soul,  he  didn't  die  drinkin'  it,  as  he  thought. 
I  must  go  and  let  them  know  in  the  house  that  he's  gone." 
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'  **  And  bring  mj  car  to  the  door,"  said  Solomon,  '*aa  quickly  as 
you  can.  Wellt"  he  proceeded,  ^  the  man  is  now  gone,  and,  indeed, 
my  friends,  I  fear  that  Satan  is  not  at  this  moment  withoat  a  com- 
panion, especially  if  on  his  way  to  his  -own  dominions.'' 

Deakei's  features  at  that  moment  presented  the  most  remarkable 
expression.  As  he  lay,  there  appeared  evident  upon  them  the 
somewhat  comic  set^  which  was  occasioned  by  his  attempt  to  whistle 
the  Boyne  Water.  He  had  but  one  tooth  in  front,  which  now  pro- 
jected a  little ;  and  as  he  always  whistled  with  his  mouth  twisted 
somewhat  to  the  one  side,  it  would  be  difficult  to  witness  such  a  strik- 
ing sight.  But,  when  to  this  we  add  the  recollection  of  his  life  and 
habits,  and  mention  the  fact  that  the  very  act  of  whistling  the  Boyne 
Water  brought  forward  in  his  face  all  the  gross  characteristics  of  his 
licentious  passions,  we  may  fairly  admit  that  the  face  and  features  very 
faithfully  represented  the  life  and  principles  of  the  man  who  owned  them. 

Lanty,  who  had  gone  to  acquaint  the  servants  with  his  death,  and 
lo  get  round  Solomon's  car,  now  came  in  with  a  pale  face : — 

*' Gintlemen,"  said  he,  "as  sure  as  life's  in  me,  the  two  black 
thievish  ravens  that  sot  on  the  black  beech  tree  these  two  days  past^ 
is  off;  hell  resave  the  feather  o'  them's  there — it's  truth!  The 
moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body  they  made  back  to  where  they 
came  from ;  they  got  what  they  wanted,  you  see,  and  it  stands  to 
xaisoB,  or  what  'ud  keep  them  watchin'  there  these  three  days.  As 
for  myself  be  me  sowl  the  first  thing  I'll  do  will  be  to  make  a  severe 
station  to  St.  Patrick's  Well  to  get  the  grain  o'  the  sin  off  o'  me  that 
has  been  committed  in  this  house." 

Yal,  for  years,  knew  his  father's  disposition  too  well,  to  form  any 
expectations  whatsoever  from  him,  and,  indeed,  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  old  Deaker  took  care  not  to  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  falling  into 
a  single  misconception  on  the  subject.  As  a  natural  consequence 
Yal  hated  him,  and  would  have  come  long  before  to  an  open  rupture 
with  him,  were  it  not  that  he  feared  to  make  him  his  enemy.  He 
also  thought  it  possible  that  Deaker  out  of  respect  for  his  villany, 
might  in  some  capricious  moment  have  thought  of  rewarding  it;  and 
■0  probably  he  might  have  done,  were  it  not  for  two  traits  in  his 
character  which  his  worthy  father  especially  detested — ^viz.,  cowardice 
and  hypocrisy. 

V:d,  on  his  return  home,  found  fewer  carts  than  he  had  calculated 
upon  even  among  his  blood-hounds*  Orangemen  in  the  social  and 
civil  duties  of  life,  are  sterling  and  excellent  men  in  generaL  It  is 
only  when  brought  together  for  the  discharge  of  political  duties,  by 
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Ruch  miscreanto  as  M^Clntchy,  or  when  met  in  their  Lodges  under 
the  united  influence  of  liquor  and  mad  prejudices ;  or  when  banded, 
together  in  fairs  and  markets  under  the  same  stimulants,  and  probablj 
provoked  and  dared  hj  masses  of  less  open,  and  more  treacherous 
opponents  ;  it  is  only  then,  we  say  that  their  most  licentious  outrages 
were  committed.  Meet  the  Orangenum,  however,  in  his  field,  or  in 
his  house  and  he  will  aid  and  assist  you  in  your  struggles  or  difficulties, 
ns  far  as  he  can ;  no  matter  how  widely  you  may  differ  from  him  in  creed. 

The  fact  was,  that  on  understanding  the  nature  of  the  duty  Val . 
expected  from  them — and  which  the  reader  may  perceive  was  not  an 
official  one — ^most  of  them  absolutely  refused  to  come.  M'Loughlin, 
they  said,  had  given  extensive  employment,  and  circulated  large  sums 
of  money  annually  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  did  not  see  why 
an  absentee  landlord,  or  his  agent,  should  wish  to  throw  so  many 
hands  out  of  employment,  and  to  ruin  so  many  families.  They 
weren't  on  duty  now,  which  was  a  different  thing ;  but  they  had 
their  own  opinions  on  this  subject — ^they  knew  Captain  Phil's  conduct 
— and  d — n  them,  if  M*Loughlin  was  ''a  papish"  twenty  times  over,  if 
they'd  lend  a  hand  in  any  sense  to  carry  away  his  furniture.  It  was 
all  well  enough  when  they  were  drunk  or  on  duty;  but  they  weren't 
drunk  or  on  duty  now. 

Three  or  four  cars  and  carts  were  all  that  Val  found  at  home  on 
his  arrival  there — a  circumstance  which,  added  to  his  recent  disap- 
pointment touching  Deaker — from  whom  he  had,  in  fact^  to  the  last, 
cherished  secret  expectations — ^inflamed  his  resentment  against 
M^Loughlin  almost  beyond  all  conception. 

On  leaving  Constitution  Cattage  for  M'Loughlin's,  he  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  see  worthy  Phil  walking  backward  and  forward  on 
the  lawn,  accompanied  by  no  less  a  personage  than  our  friend  Ray- 
mon  d-na-hattha. 

^*  Ah,"  said  he  to  Phil,  looking  at  him  and  Raymond,  '*  there's  a 
pair  of  you." 

"  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  said  Phil  with  a  grin,  "  you  don't 
know  what's  ahead — a  pretty  bit  of  goods  ;  begad,  father,  Ray- 
mond's a  jewel :— ah,  you  don't  know  her,  but  I  do — ^hip,  hip,  old 
cock." 

'<  Phil,"  said  Val,  ^*  you  have  been  at  the  brandy ;  I  see  it  in  your 
eye,  and  I  hear  it  in  your  speech." 

**  Well,"  said  Phil,  *'I  have,  and  what  then— that's  the  chat;  who's 
afraid,  M'Clutchy?" 

*•  Phil,  PhiV"  said  the  father,  « this  won't  do." 
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<'I  say  it  will  do  and  it  must  do,"  returned  the  son;  '^but  harkee, 
old  cock,  is  Deaker  the  precious  d d  yet  ?" 

'^  If  ever  man  was,"  replied  his  father — ^^  and  not  a  penny  to  either 
of  us,  Phil ;  not  as  much  as  would  jingle  on  his  own  lying  tombstone, 
and  a  lying  one  it  will  be,  no  doubt.  Did  you  get  the  affidavits 
prepared  ?" 

*'  I  did,  but  curse  the  rascals,  I  was  obliged  to  make  them  drunk 
before  they  would  consent  to  swear  them.  The  truth  is,  I  put  in  a 
lot  of  stuff  out  of  my  own  head,"  said  Phil,  ^'  and  they  refused  to 
swear  to  it  until  I  made  them  blind." 

^'  You  must  have  made  devilish  stretches  when  they  refused,"  said 
the  father, ''  where  are  they  now  ?" 

'^  Locked  up  in  the  stable  loflt,  fast  asleep,"  replied  Phil,  '*  and  ready 
to  swear." 

*'  It  is  well,"  said  Yal,  '^  that  we  have  affidavits  and  information 
enough  for  his  arrest,  independent  of  theirs.  Go  in,  Phil,  and  keep 
yourself  steady — ^Easel  must  be  my  own  concern,  I  see  that ;  he  shall 
be  arrested  this  day;  I  have  every  thing  prepared  for  it." 

**Very  well,"  said  Phil;  **with  all  my  heart — I  have  better 
game  in  view,"  and  he  knowingly  rubbed  his  finger  along  his  nose  as 
he  spoke. 

**  If  you  were  sober,"  said  Val,  "  I  could  have  wished  you  to  wit- 
ness the  full  glut  of  my  vengeance  upon  M'Loughlin,  inasmuch,  my 
excellent  son,  as  it  was  on  your  account  I  received  the  insult,  the 

injury — why,  by  h ^n,  he  trampled  upon  me ! — ^that  shall  never  be 

forgiven,  but  which  will  this  day,  Phil,  meet  the  vengeance  that  has 
been  hoarded  up  here — ^  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  heart.  '^  The  sherifi*,"  he  added,  '^  and  his  officers  are  there  by 
this  time— for  I  do  assure  you,  Phil,  I  will  make  short  work  of  it. 
As  for  those  ungrateful  scoundrels  that  refused  to  send  their  cars  and 
carts,  I  know  how  to  deal  with  them ;  and  yet,  the  rascals,  as  matters 
now  stand  between  Hartley  and  us,  I  can't  affi>rd  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  corps." 

<<  Go  ahead,  I  say,"  replied  Phil ;  '^  I  have  better  game  on  hands 
than  your  confounded  corps,  or  your  confounded  popish  M'Loughlins." 

Raymond  who  walked,  pari  passu^  along  with  him,  looked  at  him 
from  time  to  time,  and,  as  he  did,  it  might  be  observed  that  his  eyes 
flashed  actual  fire — sometimes  with  an  appearance  of  terrible  indigna- 
tion, and  sometimes  with  that  of  exultation  and  delight. 

Yal  now  proceeded  to  execute  his  great  mission  of  vengeance.  As 
he  went  along  his  heart  literally  beat  with  a  sense  of  satanic  triumph 
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and  delight;  his  spirit  became  exhilarated,  and  all  his  faculties 
moved  in  a  wild  tumult  of  delirious  enjoyment.  He  was  at  best  but 
a  slow  horseman,  but  on  this  occasion  he  dashed  onward  with  an 
unconscious  speed  that  was  quite  unusual  to  him.  At  length  he 
reached  M*Loughlin's,  whither  the  carts  had  been  sent,  immediately 
on  his  return  from  Deaker^s.  All  there  seemed  very  quiet  and 
orderly;  the  usual  appearance  of  business  and  bustle  was  not  of 
course  yisible,  for  thanks  to  his  own  malignant  ingenuity  and 
implacable  resentment,  there  were  many  families  in  the  neighbourhood 
not  only  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  in  a  state  of  actual  destitution. 
Having  knocked  at  the  hall  door,  it  was  instantly  opened  by  one  of 
his  own  retainers,  and  without  either  preface  or  apology  he  entered 
the  parlour.  There  were  none  there  but  M*Loughlin  himself,  Gkirdon 
Harvey,  the  excellent  fellow  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
whom  M^Loughlin,  in  consequence  of  his  manly  and  humane  character, 
had  treated  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  Solomcm  M^Stime  who 
had  arrived  only  a  few  minutes  before  him. 

<<  Gentlemen,"  said  M*Loughlin,  '*  what  have  I  done,  that  I  am  to 
thank  you  both  for  your  kindness,  in  honouring  a  ruined  man  with 
this  unusual  visit  ?" 

Yal  gave  him  a  long,  fixed,  and  triumphant  look — such  a  look  as 
a  savage  gives  his  worst  enemy,  when  he  gets  him  beneath  his  knee, 
and  brandishes  his  war-knife,  before  plunging  it  in  his  throat. 

<^  Indeed,  my  good  neighbour,"  replied  Solomon,  seeing  that  Yal 
did  not  speak,  "  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  on  the  part  of 
my  friend  M'Clutchy  here,  who  is  about  to  exhibit  towards  you  and 
your  family  a  just  specimen  of  Christian  retribution.  In  my  view 
of  the  matter,  however,  he  is  merely  the  instrument ;  for  I  am  one, 
Mr.  M'Loughlin,  who  believes,  that  in  whatever  we  do  here,  we  are 
only  working  out  purposes  that  are  shaped  above." 

<<  What!  when  we  rob  the  poor,  oppress  the  distressed,  strive  to 
blacken  the  character  of  an  innocent  girl,  or  blast  the  credit  of  an 
industrious  man,  and  bring  him  and  his  to  ruin  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  scoundrel" — ^he  looked  at  Yal  as  he  uttered  the  last 
word — *^  the  scoundrel  who  does  this,  and  ten  times  worse  than  this, 
is  working  out  the  purposes  of  God  ?  If  you  do,  sir,"  he  continued, 
"  carry  your  blasphemy  elsewhere,  for  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  not 
utter  it  under  this  roof." 

"  This  roof,"  said  Yal,  "  in  two  hours  hence  shall  be  no  longer 
yours." 

<*  I  thought  you  pledged  yourself  solemnly  that  you  would  not  take 
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any  hastj  steps,  in  consequence  of  my  embarrassments,"  said 
M'Loughlin;  ''but  you  see  that  I  understand  your  character 
thoroughly.  You  are  still  the  same  treacherous  and  cowardly 
scoundrel  that  you  ever  were,  and  that  you  ever  will  be." 

''  This  roof,"  replied  Yal,  '*  in  an  hour  or  two  shall  be  no  longer 
yours.  Tou  and  yours  shall  be  this  night  roofless,  homeless,  house* 
less.  This,  Brian  M'Loughlin,  is  the  day  of  my  yengeance  and  of 
my  triumph.  Out  you  go,  sir,  without  consideration,  without  pity, 
without  mercy — aye,  mercy,  for  now  you  are  at  my  mercy,  and  shall 
uoi  find  it" 

"  But  my  wife  is  ill  of  fever,"  said  M'Loughlin,  '<  and  surely  you 
are  at  all  events  an  Irishman,  and  will  not  drag  her  from  her  sick 
bed — ^perhaps  her  bed  of  death  ?" 

'*  That  act  of  kindness  to  her  would  be  kindness  to  you  and  your 
family,  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  and  for  that  reason  she  shall  go  out,  if  she 
were  to  expire  on  the  moment.  No ;  this  is  the  day  of  my  vengeance 
and  my  triumph.  Harvey,"  he  added,  ''tell  Jack  Stuart  to  come 
to  me.' 

Harvey  went  out,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  Stuart  came  in ;  a  heavy* 
faced,  sullen-looking  villain,  who  strongly  resembled  Yal  himself 
in  character,  for  he  was  equally  cowardly  and  ferocious.  Yal  met 
him  in  the  hall. 

"  Stuart,"  said  he,  "  I  have  sent  up  three  or  four  fellows— the  two 
Boyds  and  the  two  Carsons— -to  arrest  a  fellow  named  Easel — a  spy, 
or  something  of  that  kind — with  orders  to  lodge  him  in  gaol :  go  up 
and  tell  them  to  bring  him  here  first.  I  have  my  reasons  for  it ;  he 
has  taken  an  interest  in  this  M'Loughlin,  and  I  wish  him  to  witness 
his  punishment." 

"  Hadn't  you  betther  put  the  rascal  in  the  stocks,  or  give  an  ordher 
for  it,  till  if  s  your  honour's  convenience  to  see  him." 

"  No,  no ;  desire  them  to  bring  him  here  immediately ;  go  now, 
and  do  not  lose  a  moment" 

On  entering  the  parlour  again  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  perfect 
delight 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  this  day,  M'Loughlin,  I  have  long  looked  for ; 
this  day,  this  day,  ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

"  M'Clutchy,"  said  M'Loughlin,  "  I  always  knew  you  were  a  bad 
and  black-hearted  man;  but  that  you  were  such  a  perfect  devil  I 
never  knew  till  now.     What,  to  drag  out  my  sick  wife !" 

"Hal  ha!  hal" 

"  Consider  that  her  removal  now  will  occasion  her  death." 
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"Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

''  Yoa  will  not  do  it ;  you  could  noi  do  it.    Would  yon  kiH  her  ?" 

^*  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  IfLon^ilm,  this  is  the  day  of  my  vengeaoee, 
and  my  triumph.    Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

**  Friend,  M'Clutchy,"  said  Solomon,  "permit  me  for  one  moment 
to  remonstrate — "• 

*^  Permit  the  devil,  sir,"  said  Val,  stamping  on  the  floor  with  fury; 
"  remonstrate !  Don't  you  know  that  I  have  this  fellow  safely  in  my 
power  ?** 

<^I  do,"  replied  Solomon,  "  and  my  remonstrance  would  have  heen, 
had  you  heard  me,  simply  and  humbly  to  suggest  that  yon  might  do 
the  thing — ^this  vengeance  that  you  speak  of — ^in  an  edifying  manner; 
or,  in  other  words,  in  a  mild  and  Christian  spirit." 

"  Solomon,  you  are  after  all  but  a  poor  devil,"  said  Val ;  "  a  poor, 
pitiful  scoundrel,  that  can't  understand  what  full,  deep-seated,  and 
lasting  vengeance  means.  You  are  only  fit  to  sneak,  and  peep,  and 
skulk  about  after  a  sly,  prim,  sweet-faced — ^but  I  am  losing  my  breath 
to  speak  to  you.     Grordon,  is  the  inventory  taken  ?" 

"  It  is,  sir ;  Montgomery  has  it." 

"  That's  well ;  here  are  the  carts  then — ay,  and  here  comes  the 
sheriff.     Now  for  business." 

"  So,  then,  you  will  proceed,  Mr.  M'Clutchy  ?"  said  M^Loughlin. 

"Proceed,"  he  replied,  looking  at  him,  as  it  were,  with  amazement; 
"proceed — ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  Truly  that  is  unchristian  mirth,"  observed  Solomon ;  "  I  must 
say  as  much,  even  although  your  cause  be  a  just  cause,  and  one 
supported  by  the  laws — by  our  blessed  laws,  that  protect  the  rights 
of  the  tenant  and  landlord  with  equal }xiatice  and  impartiality;  for  it 
is  a  glorious  privilege  to  live  under  a  constitution  that  protects  the 
tenant  from  the  malignity  and  oppression  of  the  landlord  or  Aif  agents. 
It  is  that,"  said  Solomon  ;  "  oh,  it  is  that  precious  thing,  indeed." 

As  he  spoke  the  words  there  was  a  slight  upraising  of  the  ejeSy 
together  with  a  side  glance  at  M'Clutchy,  which,  though  barely 
perceptible,  contained  as  much  sanctified  venom  as  could  well  be 
expressed.  He  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  the  sheriff,  having 
pulled  up  his  gig,  entered. 

Val,  notwithstanding  his  excessive  thirst  for  vengeance,  could  not 
avoid  feeling  the  deepest  possible  mortification  since  his  arrival  at 
M'Loughlin's.  There  was  observable  in  this  honest  fellow's  bearing 
something  that  vexed  his  oppressor  sorely,  and  which  consisted  in  a 
kind  of  easy,  imperturbable  serenity,  that  no  threat  could  dit>turb  or 
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ruffle.  Nay,  there  appeared  a  kind  of  lurking  good-humoured  defiance 
in  his  eye,  which,  joined  to  the  irony  of  his  manner,  aggravated  the 
resentment  of  M'Clutchy  to  the  highest  pitch. 

''This  is  an  unpleasant  visit,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  M'Loughlin,  when 
that  official  entered ;  ''  but  it  can't  be  helped." 

**  It  is  unpleasant  to  both  of  us,  I  assure  you,"  replied  the  sherifi*; 
''on  my  part,  of  course,  you  know  it  is  an  act  of  duty,  and,  indeed,  a 
very  painful  one,  Mr.  M'Loughlin." 

"  I  have  experienced  your  civility,  sir,  before  now,"  returned  Mr. 
M'Loughlin,  "  thanks  to  my  friends,"  and  he  eyed  M'Clutchy ;  "  and 
I  know  you  to  be  incapable  of  an  ungentlemanly  act.  But  you  must 
feel  it  a  distressing  thing  to  be  made,  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty, 
the  unwilling  instrument  of  oppression  on  the  unfortunate." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  and  the  case  you  speak  of,  too 
frequently  happens,  as  I  have  reason  to  know." 

"  Pray,  what  are  those  carts  for,  Mr.  M'Clutchy  ?"  asked 
M'Loughlin. 

"  To  remove  your  furniture,  sir,  and  all  your  other  moveable  pro- 
perty off  the  premises.  I  act  in  this  matter  by  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  Lord  Cumber's  instructions." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  M'Loughlin  coolly,  "  why  you  are  very  harsh, 
Mr.  M'Clutchy;  you  might  show  a  little  forbearance,  my  good 
neighbour.  Upon  what  authority,  though,  do  you  remove  the  fur- 
niture ?  because  I  did  believe  that  the  tenant  was  usually  allowed 
fourteen  days  to  pay  up,  before  the  process  of  an  auction,  and  even 
that,  you  know,  must  take  place  on  the  premises,  and  not  o/f  them." 

"There  has  been  an  affidavit  made,  that  you  intend  to  remove 
suddenly — ^that  is,  to  make  what  is  called  a  moonlight  flitting,  Mr. 
M'Loughlin,  and  upon  that  affidavit  I  proceed.  As  I  said,  I  have 
the  law  with  nke,  my  good  neighbour." 

''  Pray  where  did  you  pick  up  the  honest  nuin  who  was  able  to 
swear  to  my  intentions  ?  he  surely  must  be  a  clever  fellow  that  can 
make  affidavit  as  to  another  man*s  thoughts — eh,  Mr.  M'Clutchy  ?" 

Val's  glances  at  the  man  from  time  to  time  were  baleful ;  but, 
with  his  usual  tact  and  plausibility,  he  restrained  his  temper  before 
the  sheriff,  lest  that  gentleman  might  imagine  that  he  acted  from  any 
other  principle  than  a  sense  of  duty. 

Harvey,  who  heard  M'Clutchy's  determination  with  deep  regret, 
now  happening  to  look  out  of  the  window,  observed  a  group  of  per- 
sons approaching — one  of  the  said  group  hard  and  fast  in  the  grip 
of  two  of  Val's  constables;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  quite 
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evident  that*  desfHte  the  ignominy  <^  the  arrest^  oitiili  was  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  among  them,  excepting  only  the  conatables.  On 
approaching  the  house  they  were  soon  known,  and  Val,  to  his  mani- 
fest delight,  recognised  Mr.  Easel  as  a  prisoner,  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Hickman  and  Hartley,  both  of  whom  seemed  to  enjoy 
Ekisel's  position  between  the  two  constables,  as  a  very  excellent  sub- 
ject for  mirth. 

'<  Mr.  M'Clutchy,"  said  M<Loughlin,  *'  whether  is  it  you  or  I  that 
is  about  to  hold  a  little  levee  in  my  humble  parlour  to-day  ?  But  I 
suppose  I  need  not  ask.  Consider  yourself  at  home  here,  my  good 
seighbour;  you  are  now  up,  and  I  am  down— so  we  must  only  allow 
you  to  have  your  way.** 

Just  then  the  parlour-door  once  more  opened,  and  the  party  already 
alluded  to  entered*  Very  distant  and  very  polite  were  the  saluta- 
tions that  passed  from  M'Clntchy  to  the  party  in  question,  which  the 
party  in  question  received,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  degree  of 
good  humour  and  cordiality  that  surprised  and  astounded  our  agent. 
Yal,  to  tell  the  truth,  felt  rather  queer;  for  on  comparing  M'Lough- 
lin's  nonchalance  with  the  significant  good  humour  of  the  new- 
comers, he  was  too  shrewd  not  to  feel  that  there  was  a  bit  of  mystery 
somewhere,  but  in  what  quarter  he  could  not  possibly  guess. 

'^ Gentlemen,**  said  he,  falling  back  upon  his  humanity,  ''the 
duties  of  an  agent  are  often  painful,  but  still  they  must  be  dis- 
charged. Lord  Cumber,  I  must  confess,  has  not  been  well  advised, 
to  force  me  to  these  proceedings.  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  I  acknowledge  I 
lost  temper  a  while  ago ;  but  the  fact  really  is,  that  I  proceed  in 
this  matter  with  great  reluctance,  notwithstanding  what  I  said. 
Here,  however,"  he  added,  turning  to  Easel, ''  is  a  horse  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour." 

On  speaking,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  pulling  out  the 
*'  Hue-and-Cry"  of  a  certain  date,  read  a  description,  and,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, he  turned  his  eye  with  singular  sagacity  and  satisfaclioa 
upon  the  person  and  features  of  poor  EaseL 

''  Browbeater  was  right,"  said  he ;  ''  you  are  here  at  full  length  in 
the  '  Hue-and-Cry ;'  middle  size — of  rather  plausible  carriage- 
brown  hair — hazle  eyes — and  a  very  knowing  look — the  upper  lip  a 
good  deal  curled,  which  I  see  is  the  case ;  known  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  more  money  than  ought  to  belong  to  a  person  in  your 
condition — and,  lastly,  before  you  came  here  you  were  hawking  high 
treason  in  the  King's  County,  in  the  character  of  a  ballad-singer  and 
vagabond.     You  have  expended  sums  of  money  among  the  poor  of 
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this  neigfatx>U]:^oody  with  no  good  inteiitSoii  iowftrda  the  gOTenuneiit; 
•nd  the  consequeace  ifl»  thai  Whileboyiam  haa  increased  rapidly 
since  jou  eame  amongst  us." 

*'  Bat  on  what  authority  do  you  arrest  me  now  ?" 

'*I  might  arrest  yon  at  any  time  on  suspicion;  but  here  are  affi* 
davits,  in  which  it  is  sworn  that  you  are  believed  to  be  a  Popish  spy 
and  treasonable  agent;  and,  besides,  I  have  instructions  from  the 
Castle  to  take  yon.'* 

^*But  what  am  I  to  do?"  adked  Easel;  *<I  am  a  stranger,  and 
known  here  by  nobody*  This,  certainly,  is  not  a  very  Irish  recep* 
tion,  I  must  say,  nor  is  it  very  creditaUe  to  the  hospttidity  of  the 
country.  You  were  eivil  enough  to  me  when  yon  expected  me  to 
become  an  Orangeman." 

^'Ah,"  replied  Val,  "that's  a  proof  of  your  ability;  you  over* 
reached  me  then,  which  is  what  few  could  have  done.  No— none 
but  a  master-hand  like  you.  could  do  it.  Mr»  M'lAHighlin,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, '<  would  you  allow  me  a  separate  room  for  a  few  minutes?  I 
am  anxious  to  put  some  questions  to  this  mischievous  vaga(bond  pri- 
vately." 

^' With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  other;  "go  into  the  dining-room.'' 

"Now,  you  scoundrel,"  said  Val,  "that  you  may  labour  under  no 
mistake,  I  think  it  fair  to  tett  you  that  Browbeater  and  I  know 
everything  about  you,  and  all  the  Protean  shapes  you  have  gone 
through  for  the  last  three  years,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Now  listen  to  me,  you  d d  impostor;  listen  to  me,  I  say-— you 

have  it  in  your  power  to  become  a  useful  man  to  the  present  govern- 
ment. They  have  revived  the  spy  system,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
from  your  acquaintance  with  the  designs  and  proceedings  of  White- 
bo3ri8m,  and  of  Popery  in  general,  that  you  can  afford  very  impcntant 
information  on  the  subject:  if  you  can,  your  bread  is  baked  for 
life.  You  know  not  the  large,  the  incredibly  large  staff  ot  spies  that 
we  have  at  work,  and  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  if  you  make 
the  proper  disclosures  to  mm,  I  shall  recommend  you  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  Browbeater,  who  will  have  you  placed  high  upon  the  list 
of  informers — a  respectable  class  of  men,  let  me  tell  you,  and  ex- 
tremely useful;  so  that  you  will  be  well  and  liberally  paid  for  your 
treaehery^*I  mean  that  treachery  which  has  amor  pairus  to  justify 
it.  We  will  not  attempt  to  control  your  genius  in  any  way;  you 
can  take  to  ballad-singing  again,  if  you  like,  or  any  other  patriotic 
line  of  serving  the  government  which  you  choose.  Having  prenused 
thus  much,  allow  me  now  to  ask  you  your  real  name." 
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'<  For  the  praeent  I  mnst  decline  answering  thai  question." 

''Very  proper — ^I  see  you  know  your  business;  and  it  is  not  my 
wish  that  you  should  say  anything  to  criminate  yourself— certainly 
not  But  in  the  meantime,  that  you  may  see  I  am  not  at  all  in  the 
dark,  I  tell  you  that  your  name  is  Larry  O'Trap— -a  decent  journey- 
man-carpenter by  trade;  but  as  much  a  painter  as  I  am  a  parson." 

^ I  won't  submit  to  a  private  examination,"  replied  Easel;  ^< ex- 
amine me  publicly — ^that  is,  before  the  gentlemen  in  the  next  room — 
and  I  will  answer  you  to  bettor  purpose  perhaps ;  but  I  hate  this 
hole  and  comer  work." 

**  You  will  give  no  information,  then  ?" 

^  I  don't  exactly  say  that;  it  is  probable  I  may." 

*'  Think  of  it,  then,"  said  Yal,  '<  and  let  me  tell  you  there  is  little 
time  to  be  lost*  I  shall  speak  to  you  once  again  before  I  commit 
you — ^that  is,  after  I  shall  have  punished  this  villain  M'Loughlin, 
whom  I  hate  as  I  hate  hell;  and  mark  me,  you  scoundrel,  and 
reflect  on  this:  I  am  a  man  who  never  yet  forgave  an  injury;  there- 
fore, don't  make  me  your  enemy.  This  M'Loughlin  insulted  me 
some  years  ago  in  Castle  Cumber,  and  it  is  thai  insult  that  I  am  this 
day  revenging  upon  his  head — so  think  of  my  words." 

^ I  shall  think  of  them;  I  shall  never  forget  them." 

**  Keep  this  fellow  in  close  custody,"  said  Yal  to  the  cx>nstables,  as 
they  re-entered  the  parlour,  **  until  the  business  of  the  day  is  over. 
Mr.  Sheriff,  it  is  time  now  that  you  should  do  your  duty." 

**  I  countermand  that  order,"  said  EaseL 

**  Ton  see,  Mr.  M'Clutchy,"  said  the  sheriff,  smiling,  <*  that  here  is 
a  countermand." 

«'  Here  is  your  rent  in  full,  Mr.  MH^ilutchy,"  said  M<Loughlin ; 
*'and  lest  notes  might  not  prove  satisfactory,  as  they  never  do  to 
yotf,  there  it  b  in  gold.    You  will  find  it  right." 

**  Well,  really  I  am  glad  of  this,"  said  Yal ;  ^'  it  would  have  been 
painful  to  me  to  have  gone  to  extremities.  Still  there  is  the  eject- 
ment to  take  place,  as  the  leases  have  expired,  but  that,  my  good 
neighbour,  will  be  merely  a  form.  Of  course  you  will  be  permitted 
to  go  in  again  as  caretakers ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  get  the 
furniture  out,  and  receive  possession  in  the  proper  way.  I  was 
angry,  Mr.  M^Loughlin,  a  while  ago,  as  I  said,  and  spoke  hastily ; 
for  indeed  I  am  rather  warm  when  promoting  Lord  Cumber's 
interests;  God  forgive  him,  in  the  meantime,  for  the  disagreeable 
duties  he  too  frequently  puts  me  to — duties  for  whieh  /am  certain  to 
incur  the  censure." 
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'  **  I  countermand  the  order,"  repeated  Easel,  with  a  singular  smile 
on  his  face ;  "  and  I  desire  yon,  Mr.  M^Loughlin,  to  whithhold  your 
rent" 

**  Tou  V  exclaimed  Yal,  looking  at  him* 

<<  Yes  I^'*  he  replied*  walking  over,  and  looking  him  sternly  in 
the  face. 

'<  If  it  were  worth  while  to  ask  your  name  I  would,  but  I  betieve 
I  know  it  already." 

*'  Perhaps  not." 

**  Well,  perhaps  not ;  and  pray  what  may  it  be  ?" 

"  I  will  teU  you,  sir,"  replied  Hartley.    ''  This  gentleman  is—" 

"Larry  O'Trap — a  spy  and  Whiteboy  agent" — said  Val,  looking 
into  the  "  Hue-and-Cry,"  and  again  surveying  EaseL  "  He  is  im- 
posing on  you,  Mr.  Hartley." 

'* This  gentleman,  sir,"  proceeded  Hartley,  "is  the  Honourable 
Bichard  Topertoe,  brother  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Cumber — " 

"And  who  has  the  honour  to  present  you  with  this  communica- 
tion from  that  nobleman,"  said  Mr.  Topertoe,  *^  which  contains  your 
dismissal  from  his  agency,  and  this  to  you  Mr.  M'Siime,  which  also 
contains  your  dismissal  as  his  law  ag^nt.  The  authority  of  each  of 
you  from  this  moment  ceases;  and  yours,  my  sterling,  excellent^  and 
honourable  friend,  from  this  i^oment  re-commences,"  said  he  turning 
to  Mr.  Hickman.  "  This  letter  contains  your  re-appointment  to  the 
situation  which  you  so  honourably  scorned  to  hold,  when  you  found 
it  necessary,  as  his  agent,  to  oppress  the  people.  Will  you  be  good 
enough,  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  to  call  in  Mr.  Harman  and  those  other 
people  ?  You  shall  not  be  left  in  the  dark,  sir,  he  proceeded,  as  to 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  your  dishonesty,  treachery,  and  per- 
secution. 

"  Truly,  my  friend  M'Clutchy,  it  is  our  duty  now  to  act  a  Chris- 
tian part  here.  This  dispensation  may  be  ultimately  for  our  good,  if 
we  receiye  it  in  a  proper  spirit.    May  He  grant  it !" 

M'Clutchy's  face  became  the  colour  of  lead  on  perusing  his  dis- 
missal, which  was  brief,  stem,  and  peremptory — or  as  the  phrase 
goes-— short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  It  was  written  by  Lord  Cumber's 
own  hand,  and  to  give  it  all  due  authenticity,  had  his  seal  formally 
attached  at  the  bottom. 

Harman  now  entered  accompanied  by  Darby,  Poll  Doolin,  and  a 
number  of  those  persons  among  the  tenantry,  whom  M*Clutchy  had 
robbed  and  persecuted.  On  looking  at  them,  after  having  twice 
perused  the  letter  of  dismissal,  his  hands  and  knees  trembled  as  if  he 
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were  about  to  fiall,  and  on  attempting  to  fold  the  letter,  it  was  visible 
to  all  that  he  oould  scarcely  aocomplish  it. 

**  Now,**  proceeded  Mr.  Topertoe,  **  I  may  aa  well  inform  yon  that 
I  have  made  myself  thoronghly  and  moat  intimately  aoqnainted  with 
your  conduct  in  all  its  revolting  phases ;  I  have  read  and  tranamitled 
to  my  brother  two  letters  which  passed  between  you  and  this  pious 
gentleman,  Mr.  M'SlimOy  here,  upon  the  subject  of  Messrs. 
M*Loughlin  and  Harman's  property — than  which  notiiing  more  flagi- 
tious could — ^in  the  way  of  business,  or  in  the  performance  of  any 
public  duty — enter  the  heart  of  man.  Just  heaven!  a  poor  crea- 
ture, perhaps  prompted  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  wUl  steal  some 
paltry  matter,  not  worth  half  a  crown — perhaps  a  poeket-handker- 
chief — and  forthwith  out  amies  justice,  oh!  not  justice,  but  law  in  her 
stead,  with  sword  in  hand,  and  scales  most  iniquitously  balanced ; 
and  lo !  the  unfortunate  wretch  is  immediately  dragged  to  a  prison, 
and  transported  for  life  to  a  penal  colony ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
rapacious  villains  like  you,  will  plund^  by  wholesale — ^will  wring 
the  hearts  of  the  poor — ^first,  by  your  tyranny,  and  afterwards  rob  them 
in  their  very  destitution.  The  unhappy  struggling  widow,  without  a  hus- 
band to  defend  her,  you  would  oppress,  because  she  is  helpless,  and  your 
scoundrel  son  would  corrupt  her,  were  she  not  virtuous.  You  would 
intoxicate  an  aged  man  that  he  might,  in  the  ung^uarded  moments  of 
inebriety,  surrender  a  valuable  lease  into  your  keeping.  You  would 
not  receive  your  rents,  except  in  gold,  for  which  you  made  the 
wretched  poeple  pay  a  ruinous,  murderous  premium,  by  selling  it  out 
to  them  from  day  to  day.  You — in  fact  I  have  now  neither  time  nor 
patience  to  enumerate  your  monstrous  corruptions  and  robberies, 
al^ough  /  know  ikem  ally  as  you  shall  find  ere  long.  There  is  one 
act,  however,  so  refined  in  diabolical  depravity,  so  deeply  marked  by 
a  spirit  (^  cowardice,  revenge,  and  cruelty,  that  I  might  almost 
question  whether  in  the  lowest  depths  of  hell  itself,  anything  so 
damnably  black  and  satanic,  could  originate — ^I  allude  to  the  plan 
which  you  conceived  and  got  executed  by  your  heartless,  cowardly 
son»  aided  by  that  old  woman  who  stands  there  in  your  presence,  for 
ruining  the  stainless  reputation  of  Mr.  M'Loughlin's  only  daughter." 

«<  I  can  prove  that^"  said  PoU,  <'  and  here  I  am  ready  and  willing 
to  do  sa" 

''In  this,  however,  thank  God,  you  have  failed,"  he  continued; 
*^  yes,  in  this,  and  every  other  act  of  your  villany  you  have  been 
detected,  and  shall  be  exposed  and  punished  for  it  before  the  proper 
tribunaL    It  is  you,  sir,  and  such  scourges  of  the  poor  and  indus*^ 
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trious  classes  as  you,  who  goad  the  unhappy,  the  destitute,  and 
despairing  people  into  crimes  that  are  disgraceful  to  the  country ;  it 
is  you,  and  such  as  you,  who  force  them,  maddened  by  your  cruelty 
and  oppression,  to  fall  back  upon  revenge^  when  they  cannot  find 
redress  or  justice  in  the  laws  of  the  land*  Unhappily  the  whole 
kingdom  is  studded  too  thickly  with  such  men,  and  until  property,  in 
this  unfortunate  country  is  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  between 
landlord  and  tenant — until  the  rights  and  privileges  of  him  who 
farms  and  cultivates  the  soil,  are  as  well  protected  and  secured  by 
law,  as  are  those  of  the  other  party,  so  long  will  there  be  bloodshed 
and  crime.  The  murderer  is  justly  abhorred,  apprehended,  and 
punished  as  he  ought  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  to  be ;  but  is 
there  no  law  to  reach  unprincipled  wretches  like  you,  whose  grind- 
ing rapacity,  dishonesty,  and  inhumanity,  furnish  him  with  the 
motives  and  incentives  to  the  crime  he  commits?  As  for  you, 
gentlemen,  and  honest  men  as  you  are,"  he  proceeded,  addressing 
M*Loughlin  and  Harman,  '<you  remain,  of  course,  in  your  farms; 
you  shall  have  reasonable  and  fair  leases,  and,  what  is  more,  your 
credit  shall  be  re-established  on  as  firm  a  footing  as  ever.  You 
shall  be  enabled  to  resume  your  business  on  an  ample  scale,  and  that 
as  sure  as  I  am  master  of  two  hundred  thousand  poimds.  And  now, 
O'Drive,  a  word  with  you : — I  have  fully  discovered  your  treachery 
to  both  M'Clutchy  and  M'Slime ;  you  were  a  willing  agent  in  carry* 
ing  out  their  hard  and  heartless  excesses.  Ton  were,  in  truth,  a 
thorough  bailiffi  without  conscience,  feeling,  or  remorse.  In  no 
instance  have  you  ever  been  known  to  plead  for,  or  take  the  part  of 
a  poor  man;  so  far  from  that,  I  find  that  you  have  invited  and 
solicited  their  confidence  only — ^in  case  they  did  not  satisfy  your 
petty  extortions — ^that  you  might  betray  them  to  your  relentless 
employer,  whilst,  under  all  possible  circumstances  you  fleeced  them 
by  threats,  and  acted  the  vampire  on  a  small  scale.  Tou  are  no 
longer  a  bailiff  on  this  estate,  and  I  have  further  the  satisfaction  to 
assure  you,  that  in  consequence  of  a  private  interview  I  have  had  with 
the  new  bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lucre,  concerning  your  appoint* 
ment  to  the  situation  of  under-gaoler  of  Castle  Cumber,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  cancelled ;  so  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  carry 
your  low  knavery  to  the  best  market  you  can  get  for  it.  In  all  this 
I  am  authorized  by  my  brother,  who^  I  trust,  wiU  soon  see  the 
erroneous  notions  which  he  entertains  upon  the  subject  of  property, 
and  his  duties  as  a  landlord.  You,  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Hickman— 
my  friend,  I  say  with  pride,  and  the  friend  of  the  poor  with  still 
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greater  pride — ^you  will  have  the  goodness  to  receive  from  Mr. 
M'Clutchy  and  M'Slime  all  books  and  documents,  pertaining  to  the 
estate,  that  are  in  their  possession.'' 

"  Well,  be  my  sowl,"  said  Darby,  who  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence  that  foUowed  these  observations ;  *<  if  you  were  Lord  Comber 
himself,  instead  of  his  brother,  Fd  call  that  same  tratement  of  jii«  as 
party  a  piece  of  ongratitnde  as  ever  came  acrass  me  $ — ^me  that  gave 
you  most  of  the  information — ^that  sould  them  both,  I  may  say — an' 
the  letthers,  too,  that  convicted  them ;  are  they  forgotten  ?^ 

**  There  is  your  friend  and  kindred  spirit,  Mr.  M^Clutchy,"  replied 
Mr.  Topertoe,  **  who,  only  that  he  never  forgives  an  injury,  might 
get  you  a  secret  appointment  among  the  Castle  spies  and  informers, 
with  whom,  or  rather,  it  would  appear,  with  the  gentleman  who 
drills  them,  he  has  considerable  influence.  It  is  for  such  a  respect- 
able corps  that  your  talents  are  best  adapted." 

'*  Of  a  truth,"  said  Solomon,  '*  this  is  a  turning  of  the  tables,  to  use 
a  somewhat  vulgar  adage.  As  for  me,  I  know  it  is  good  to  be  puri- 
fied in  the  furnace,  and  scourged  with  many  stripes,  as  it  is  a  fresh 
proof  that  I  am  cared  for." 

Up  until  this  moment  M'Clutchy  had  not  uttered  a  single  syllable, 
but,  as  we  had  said,  he  trembled  very  much,  his  temples  throbbed, 
and  his  brow  felL  The  squint  in  his  left  eye  became  deeper  and 
more  guilt-like.  The  revulsion  of  feeling,  coming  upon  him  so 
unexpectedly  as  it  did,  was  dreadful,  and  the  tumult  within  him 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe. 

He  merely  said,  and  with  parched  lips  and  slow  enunciation — 

*'  Very  well,  Mr.  Topertoe  ;  your  wishes  touching  the  giving  up 
of  all  documents  connected  with  the  property  shaU  be  duly  complied 
with,  as  far  as  /am  concerned.    That  is  all  I  choose  to  say  just  now." 

*'  And  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Solomon,  ^<  I  can  say  that 
mine  also  shall  be  rendered  up  with  rejoicing — with  rej,oicing  that  I 
have  no  further  intercourse  with  a  profligate  and  most  uni^ristiaii 
landlord.  I  feel  that  in  this  thing  I  have  cause  to  be  rather  thank- 
ful than  otherwise." 

<<  Now  M'Clutchy,"  said  M^Loughlin,  **  I  could  ovwlook  all  your 
dishonesty  and  treacherous  misrepresentation  of  me  to  Lord  Cumber 
— ^your  attempt  to  oust  us  out  of  our  farms,  and  to  put  your  sod  and 
M'Slime  in  our  places — ^your  suppressing  the  fact,  besides,  that  we 
offered  a  thousand  pounds  a-piece  for  a  renewal — ^your  whispering 
away  our  commercial  reputation,  and  thereby  bringing  us  in  the  end 
to  ruin — all  that,  I  say,  I  could  overlook  and  forgive ;  but  for  your 
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foul  and  cowardly  attempt  to  destroy  the  fair  fame  of  our  spotless 
child — for  that,  sir,  in  which,  thank  heaven,  you  failed,  I  now  say,  I 
trust,  with  honest  pride,  and  tell  you  face  to  face — if  you  had  only 
the  manliness  to  look  in  mine — ^that  I  feel  this  to  be  the  hour  of  my 
triumph,  but  not  of  my  vengeance^  for  I  trust  I  am  a  Christian  man." 

*'  As  for  me,  M'Clutchy,''  said  Harman,  '<  really,  on  looking  over 
your  whole  conduct — ^into  which  there  comes  not  one  single  virtue 
belonging  to  our  better  nature — ^I  am  so  filled  with  indignation,  and 
a  perception  of  the  baseness  and  blackness  of  your  heart  and  charac- 
ter, your  revenge,  your  perfidy,  and  above  all  your  cowardice,  that  I 
can  feel  nothing  for  you  but  a  loathing  and  abhorrence  that  really 
sicken  me  when  I  think  of  you." 

<'  What  could  you  expect,"  observed  Poll  Doolin,  *'  from  the  son  of 
Kate  Clank  and  vUlanous  ould  Deaker  ?" 

M'Clutchy  never  raised  his  eye,  but  taking  up  his  hat,  he  and 
Solomon,  followed  soon  after  by  Darby,  took  their  departure  in 
silence;  Solomon  occasionally  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  throwing 
up  his  eyes,  like  a  persecuted  man." 

'<  There  is  now  no  further  use  for  preserving  my  incognito,"  ob^ 
served  Mr.  Topertoe,  ''and  as  you,  Mr.  Sherifi^,  have  had  your 
journey  for  nothing,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  join  these  gen- 
tlemen at  the  Castle  Cumber  Arms  to  dinner,  where  we  can  have 
an  opportunity  of  talking  these  and  other  matters  over  more  at 
our  leisure." 

''  Do  not  expect  me^  sir^^  said  Hartley,  who  felt  that  the  delicacy 
of  his  position  with  regard  to  Lord  Cumber,  rendered  it  altogether 
impossible  that  he  could  be  the  guest  of  a  man  with  whose  brother 
he  was  likely  soon  to  fight  a  dueL 

''  Well,"  replied  Topertoe, ''  if  you  cannot  come  I  shall  regret  it" 

''It  is  really  out  of  my  power,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Hartley,  as 
he  bade  him  fareweU. 

The  Sheriff  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  after  shaking  hands  with, 
and  congratulating  Messrs.  M'Loughlin  and  Harman,  also  took  his 
leave.  He  had  scarcely  gone,  when  a  magnificent  carriage  and  four 
dashed  up  to  the  door,  in  which  Topertoe,  accompanied  by  Hickman, 
took  his  seat,  and  again  drove  off  towards  Castle  Cumber,  where  the 
said  carriage  only  had  arrived  that  morning  from  the  metropolis. 

Darby  was  certainly  confounded  by  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
respecting  the  loss  of  the  Gaolership,  which  was  conveyed  to  him  in 
such  an  unpleasant  manner  by  Mr.  Topertoe.  He  knew  his  own 
powers  of  wheedling,  however,  too  well  to  despair  of  being  able, 
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could  he  see  Lucre,  to  repUtce  biaifletf  as  fin&ly  as  ever  in  bis  good 
opinion.  With  this  pnrpoee  in  yiew^  he  wended  his  waj  to  the 
Glebe  HoosOy  where  he  understood  the  newlj  made  bishop  yet  was, 
having  made  arrangements  to  proceed  the  next  morning  to  Dublin, 
in  order  to  be  consecrated.  There  was,  therefore,  no  time  to  be  lost, 
and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  offset  an  interview  if  he  could.  On 
arriving,  the  servant,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  change  against  him 
which  had  be^i  produced  in  his  master's  sentiments^  instantly 
admitted  him ;  and  the  Bishop,  who  had  expected  a  present  of  game 
from  his  neighbour.  Lord  Mountmortgage,  desired  him  to  be  admited 
— *4he  servant  having  only  intimated  that  **  the  man  was  come." 

*'  How  is  this  ?"  said  the  Prelate,  in  a  loud  and  angij  voice ;  ^  how 
did  you  get  in,  sir  ?* 

"  Plaise  your  Lordship,**  replied  Darby,  ^  I  came  in  by  the  door, 
of  eoorse — an'  that,  your  lordship,  is  generally  the  right  way ;  for, 
as  Holy  Scripture  says,"  he  proceeded,  anxious  to  let  his  Lordship 
see  how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with  Scriptural  truth — ^^'as  holy 
Scripture  says,  <  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  entereth  not 
by  the  door  into  the  sheep-fold,  but  cHmeth  up  some  other  way,  the 
same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber/  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  never  k$i£wm  the 
consolation  that's  in  Scripture  antil  lately,  glory  be  to  GrodP 

*'  The  bishop  looked  at  him  with  an  angry  and  sorudniaing  eye ; 
for  Darby's  deportment,  to  say  taruth,  puszled  him  very  much. 
Whether  his  conduct  proceeded  from  audacity,  or  sheer  simplicityf 
he  felt  unable  to  determine,  from  any  thing  that  he  could  see  in 
Darby's  imperturbable  features. 

**  What  is  your  business  with  me  now  ?"  asked  the  prelate. 

<*  Why,  your  Lordship,"  replied  Darby,  '^I've  made  out  a  couple  of 
proserlytes,  that  will  be  a  credit  to  our  blessed  Establishment,  as  soon 
as  theyVe  convarted.  One  of  them,  my  Lord,  ia  called  Barney 
Butther,  an'  the  other  Tom  Whiskey,  in  regard  of — *' 

^  Gro  about  your  business,  sir,"  replied  ihe  Prelate,  reddening  wiUi 
indignation;  <* begone." 

**  I  will,  my  Lord ;  only,  my  Lord,  just  before  I  go— about  the 
Uttdher  Gaolership  ?" 

**  Your  appointment  to  it  is  cancelled,"  replied  the  other,  **  for 
many  reasons ;  yon  avoided  prosecuting  that  wild  priest." 

*'  But  sure  I  said,  my  Lord,  that  when  Pd  get  into  my  situation— -"^ 

'^Your  appointment  to  it  is  cancelled,  I  repeat;  the  fact  is* 
O'Drive,  I  have  too  much  regard  for  your  morals  and  the  advances 
you  have  recently  made  in  Scriptural  knowledge  to  place  you  in  such 
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a  situation.  It  is  only  some  hardened  sinner,  some  irreclaimable 
knave,  and  not  an  honest  man  like  you,  that  ought  to  be  appointed 
to  such  an  office ;  the  nature  of  its  duties  would  only  draw  you  into 
bad  habits,  and  corrupt  your  principles.  The  fact  is  your  very 
virtues  and  good  qualities  prevent  you  from  getting  it-*for  get  it, 
you  assuredly  shall  not/* 

*'  Is  that  your  last  detarmination,  my  Lord  ?' 

'*  My  last  respecting  that  matter,"  replied  the  Prelate. 

**  Then,  upon  my  conscience,"  returned  Darby,  **  according  to  that 
rule,  hell  resave  the  ha'porth  of  the  kind  there  was  to  prevent  you 
from  bein'  a  Bishop.  I  hear  you're  goin*  up  to  Dublin  to  be  conse- 
crated, and  be  my  sowl  you  want  it ;  but  I'd  take  my  book  oath  that 
all  the  grace  in  your  church  won't  be  able  to  consecrate  you  into 
thrue  religion.  The  back  o'  my  hand  to  you,  I  say;  for  I  hate 
everything  that's  ongrateful." 

It  often  happens  that  a  petty  insult,  coming  from  an  unexpected 
source,  excites  our  indignation  more  than  an  offence  from  a  higher 
quarter.  The  new  made  prelate  actually  got  black  in  the  face,  and 
giddy  in  the  head,  with  the  furious  fit  of  passion  which  seized  him  on 
hearing  this  language  from  Darby. 

In  the  mean  time  we  leave  him  to  cool  as  best  he  may,  and  follow 
Darby  to  Castle  Cumber,  where  he  thought  it  probable  he  might 
meet  Father  M'Cabe;  nor  was  he  mistaken.  He  found  that  very 
zealous  gentleman  superintending  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  on  a 
site  given  to  Father  Roche  by  Mr.  Hartley.  The  priest,  who  knew 
that  the  other  had  recently  avoided  him,  felt  considerably  surprized 
at  seeing  the  bailiff  approach  him  of  his  own  free  will. 

"  "Well,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  contained  equal  parts  of  irony 
and  anger,  ^'  what  do  you  want  with  me,  Mr.  Protestant  ?  Ah,  what 
a  blessed  Protestant  you  are !  and  what  a  haul  they  made  when  they 
caught  you !     What  do  you  want,  you  shufiling  scoundrel  ?" 

**Throth  the  grace  o'  God,  I  fear ;"  replied  Darby,  humbly. 

'*  And  what  brings  }wu  to  me  then  ?  I  mean,  sirra,  what's  your 
business  now  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  devil  a  one  o'  me  but's  come  back  to  the  ould  creed. 
Troth,  your  reverence,  the  impressions  you  made  on  me,  the  day  we 
had  the  great  argument,  was  wondherful.  Be  my  sowl  it's  yourself 
that  can  send  home  the  whi — word,  your  reverence,  in  a  way  that  it 
won't  aisfy  be  forgotten.  How-an-iver,  sure  hell  resave  the  one  o'  me 
but  threum  back  his  dirty  religion  to  Lucre — ^an'  left  him  an'  it — 
although  he  offered^  if  I'd  remain  wid  them,  to  put  Johnny  Short 

2  M 
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out»  and  make  me  full  gaoler.  'My  Lord,'  says  I|  'truth's  best. 
I've  heard  both  sides  o'  the  argument  from  you  and  Father  M'Cabe ; 
an'  be  my  sowl,  if  you  were  a  bishop  ten  times  over,  you  couldn't 
hould  a  candle  to  him  at  arguin'  Scripture ;  neither  are  you  the  mild 
and  forgivin'  Christian  that  he  is.  Sure  I  know  your  church  well,' 
says  I  up  to  him ;  '  it's  a  fat  church,  no  doubt ;  an'  I'll  tell  you  what's 
in  it.' 

*^ '  What's  that^  you  backslidin'  vagabone?'  says  he. 

*^  *  Why,  thin,  plenty  of  mait,'  says  I,  '  but  no  salvation ;'  an' 
salvation  to  me,  your  reverence,  but  he  got  black  over  the  whole  face 
and  chuUers  wid  rank  passion.  But  sure — ^would  your  reverence 
come  a  little  more  this  way ;  I  think  the  men's  listenin'  to  us — but 
sure,"  continued  Darby,  in  a  low,  wheedling,  confidential,  and  very 
friendly  voice,  ''sure,  sir,  he  wanted  me  to  prosecute  you  for  the 
religious  instruction — ^for  troth  it  was  nothing  else,  glory  be  to  God  1 
— ^that  you  gave  me  the  day  of  the  argument ;  an' — now  listen,  your 
reverence — ^he  offered  me  a  bribe  if  I'd  do  it." 

"  What  bribe  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  he  put  his  hand  undher  his  apron-^ure  he  has  a  black 
silk  apron  on  him  now,  jist  for  all  the  world  like  a  big  man  cook, 
dressed  out  in  mumin' — he  put  his  hand  undher  his  apron,  and  wid 
a  hitch  got  it  into  his  breeches  pocket — '  here's  a  fifty  pound  note  for 
you,'  says  he,  '  if  you'll  prosecute  that  wild  priest ;  there's  no  end  to 
bis  lamin','  says  he, '  and  I  want  to  punish  him  for  it ;  so,  Darby» 
here's  a  fifty  pound  note,  an'  it'll  be  yours  when  the  prosecution's 
over ;  and  I'll  bear  all  the  expenses  besides.' " 

"  And  what  did  you  say  to  that  ?"  asked  the  priest. 

"  Troth,"  replied  Darby,  "  I  jist  bid  him  considher  lus  fifty  pound 
note  as  waste  paper ;  an'  that  was  my  answer.'' 

"And  there's  mine,  you  lying,  hypocritical  scoundrel,"  said  the 
priest,  lajring  his  whip  across  the  worthy  bailiff's  shoulders;  "you 
have  been  for  thirty  years  in  the  parish,  and  no  human  being  ever 
knew  you  to  go  to  your  duty ;  you  have  been  a  scourge  on  the  poor ; 
you  have  maligned  and  betrayed  those  who  placed  confidence  in  you ; 
and,  the  truth  is,  not  a  word  ever  comes  out  of  your  lips  can  be 
believed  or  trusted;  when  you  have  the  marks  of  repentance  and 
truth  about  you,  I  may  listen  to  you,  but  not  until  then — ^begone  1" 

"  Is  that  your  last  detarmination  ?"  said  Darby. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  my  last,  and  I'll  stick  to  it 
till  1  see  you  a  different  scoundrel  from  what  you  are." 

"Ay!**  replied  Darby,  '  then,  upon  my  sowl,  you're  all  of  a  kidney 
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— all  jack  fellow  like^^^^m'  divil  resave  the  dacent  creed  among  jou, 
barrin'  the  Quakers,  and  may  heaven  have  a  hand  in  me,  but  I  think 
I  was  bom  to  be  a  Quaker,  or,  anj  way,  a  Methodist.  I  wish  to 
Grod  I  understood  pndchin' — at  aitin'  the  bacon  and  fowl  I  am  as 
good  a  Methodist  as  any  of  them ;  but,  be  my  sowl,  as  I  don't  under- 
stand praichin',  111  stick  to  the  Quakers,  for  when  a  man  praiches 
there,  all  he  has  to  do  b  to  say  nothing."  Having  uttered  these  sen- 
timents in  a  kind  of  soliloquy.  Darby,  after  having  given  the  priest  a 
very  signi£ksant  look,  took  his  departure. 

«'  WeU,"  said  he  to  himself,  <<  if  the  Quakers,  bad  luck  to  them, 
won't  take  me,  I  know  what  Til  do — ^upon  my  conscience  Pll  set 
up  a  new  religion  for  myself,  and  sure  I  have  as  good  a  right  to 
bring  out  a  new  religion  myself,  as  many  that  done  so.  Who  knows 
but  I  may  have  a  congregation  of  my  own  yet,  and  troth  it  may 
aisly  be  as  respectable  as  some  o'  them.*  But  sure  I  can't  be 
at  a  loss,  for,  plaise  Gk>d,  if  all  fails,  I  can  go  to  Oxford,  where 
I'm  tould  there's  a  manifactoiy  of  new  religions— the  Lord  be  praised 
for  it !" 

On  returning  home,  Val  was  observed  to  be  silent  and  morose. 
The  dashing  speed  of  his  ride  to  M^Loughlin's  was  not  usual  to  him, 
for  his  motions  were  generally  slow ;  it  was  significant^  however, 
of  the  greedy  spirit  which  stimulated  him  to  the  long-wished-for 
glut  of  his  revenge.  Not  so  his  return.  He  walked  his  horse  as 
if  he  had  been  a  philosopher  on  horseback ;  and  when  Phil  (now 
quite  tipsy),  who  expected  to  see  him  return  with  all  the  savage 
triumph  of  vengeance  in  his  looks,  saw  that  he  was  dumb,  spiritless, 
and  absolutely  crest-fallen,  and  who  also  observed  the  symptoms 
we  speak  of,  he  began  naturally  enough  to  suspect  that  something 
had  gone  wrong.  His  interrogations,  however,  were  fruitless.  Yal, 
on  his  inquiring  the  cause  of  these  appearances,  told  him  in  .a  petu- 
lant fit  of  that  ill  temper  which  is  peculiar  to  cowards,  '<  to  go  be 
hanged ;"  a  compliment  which  dutiful  Phil  returned  to  his  worthy 
father  with  interest.  This  was  all  that  passed  between  them,  with 
the  single  exception  of  an  observation  which  fell  from  Phil's  lips  as 
he  left  the  dinner-table,  late  in  the  evening. 

*'  I  tell  you  what,  M'Clutchy,  you're  a  confounded  ill-tempered  old 
scoundrel,  an-and  wha-what's  more-o--o-over  to  your  disgrace,  a 


*  Darby  had  better  success  in  his  speculations  than  perhaps  he  ever  expected 
to  have.  We  need  not  inform  the  generality  of  our  readers  that  the  sect  called 
Darbyites  were  founded  by  him,  and  have  been  called  after  him  to  the  present 
day — sometimes  Darbyites,  and  sometimes  Drivers. 
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d d  bad,  rotten,  and  unsoand  Protestants  How  do  yon  ex- 
expect,  sir,  that  a  Protestant  EstaMishment  can  be  sup-^up-^MVt- 
ported  in  this  country  by  such  scandalous  con-conduct  as  this  ?  hip, 
hip,  hurra !  Instead  of-of  being  an  ex-example  to  your  son,  it  is 
your-your  son,  M</lutchy,  that  is  an  example  to  you;  hip,  hip, 
hur — !  and  so  good  night  to  you,  rm-I'm  on  for  a  neat  bit  of  bnai* 
ness — ^that's  alL    Go  to  bed,  you  old  dog.** 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  ORAVE-TABD — ^DREAMS   OF   A   BROKEN    HEART — THE 
CHRISTIAN  PASTOR  AT  HIS  DUTY — MELANCHOLY  MEETING  BETWEEN 

A  MOTHER  AND  HER   SON A  DEATH-BED  THAT  THE  GREAT  MIGHT 

ENVY — ^FHIL  EXFERIENCES   A   SPECIMEN    OF    THE   PRESSURE   FROM 
WITHOUT — ^RETRIBUTION — THE  DEATH  OF  VALENTINE  M*CLUTCHY. 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  up  from  the 
moment  of  Yal's  return,  he  had  scarcely  spoken  half  a  doscen  words. 
As  Phil  was  leaving  the  room,  however,  the  father  called  after  him  :•— 

"Phil,"  said  he,  " come  here  for  a  minute" 

**  "WeU,"  said  Phil,  staggering  back,  "  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?* 

"  Phil,"  continued  the  father,  **  which  of  all  the  blood-hounds  is 
the  greatest  and  most  remorseless  villain  ?" 

<<A  d— d  ni-nice  point  to  decide,  when  they're  on-on  duty," 
replied  Phil. 

**  If  he  escapes  nt^— "  said  Val  in  a  soliloquy ; — '*  but  no  matter," 
he  added,  speaking  aloud ;  "  I'm  a  fool  for  putting  such  a  question  to 
you.    Go  to  bed,  and  sleep  yourself  sober." 

Phil  staggered  out  of  the  room  in  a  very  musical  mood,  slapping 
the  door  after  him  with  a  force  that  made  the  house  shake.  He  had 
not  gone  a  hundred  yards  from  the  hall  door  when  Baymond 
appeared  in  the  distance,  beckoning  him  forward;  a  signal  for 
which  he  was  looking  out  with  that  kind  of  drunken  eagerness  which 
is  incapable  of  fore-thought,  or  any  calculation  whatsoever  that  might 
aid  in  checking  the  gross  and  onward  impulses  of  blind  and  savage 
appetite.  Phil's  instinctive  cowardice,  however,  did  not  abandon  him. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  primed  and  loaded  his  pistols,  in  order  to 
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be  prepared  against  any  of  those  contingencies  which  the  fears  of  ^ 
pusillanimous  men  nerer  fail  to  create.  On  meeting  with  Bajrmondy 
who  had  been  waiting  for  him  outsidCi  at  a  place  previously  agreed 
on  between  them,  he  pulled  out  the  fire-arms,  and  showed  them  to 
the  fooly  with  a  swaggering  air,  which  despite  of  his  intoxication, 
sorely  belied  what  he  felt.  They  then  proceeded  together  by  the 
mountain  path,  the  moon  occasionally  showing  herself  by  glimpses— 
for  the  night  although  cloudy  was  not  dark,  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  clouds  passed  away,  she  almost  might  be  said  to  flash  out 
with  singular  brilliancy. 

We  now  leave  them  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  appointment,  as 
it  had  been  arranged  by  Raymond,  and  beg  our  readers  to  accompany 
us  to  the  church*yard  in  the  mountains,  where  all  that  were  dear  and 
so  devotedly  beloved  by  poor  Mary  O'Began  slept.  This  unhappy 
woman,  though  closely  watched  by  her  friends  and  neighbours,  always 
contrived,  with  the  ingenuity  peculiar  to  maniacs  and  insane  persons, 
to  escape  from  time  to  time  from  under  their  surveiUance,  and  make 
her  way  to  the  spot,  which,  despite  the  abberations  of  reason  and 
intellect,  maintained  all  its  sacred  and  most  tender  influences  over  her 
pure  and  noble  heart  For  some  time  past,  moved  probably  by  some 
unconscious  impression  of  the  pastoral  attention  and  kindness  of  the 
amiable  Father  Roche,  she  had  made  his  house  her  home ;  and  indeed 
nothing  could  exceed  the  assiduity  and  care  with  which  she  was  there 
watched  and  tended.  Every  thing  that  could  be  done  for  her  was 
done;  but  all  sympathy  and  humanity  on  their  part  came  too  late. 
Week  afier  week  her  strength  wasted  away,  in  a  manner  that  was 
painfuUy  perceptible  to  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  her.  Her  son 
Ned  was  still  in  the  country,  but  had  no  fixed  residence,  and  merely 
remained  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  freed  from  all  her  miseries 
and  laid  in  her  last  unbroken  sleep  by  those  whom  she  had  loved  so 
well.  On  the  evening  in  question,  she  appeared  to  be  so  feeble  and 
exhausted,  that  the  good  priest's  family  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  any  particular  vigilance  was  necessary.  .Between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  then,  she  had  performed  the  last  of  those  pilgrimages  of  the 
heart  which  time  after  time  had  been  made  by  her  to  the  solitary 
church-yard  in  the  mountains — containing,  as  it  did,  the  only  humble 
shrine  from  whence  her  bruised  and  broken  spirit  could  draw  that 
ideal  happiness  of  which  Ood  in  his  mercy  had  not  bereft  her. 

On  arriving  at  the  old  ruin  she  felt  so  completely  enfeebled  that  a 
little  rest  was  absolutely  necessary,  previous  to  her  reaching  the  graves 
she  came  to  visit,  although  they  were  only  a  few  yards  distant  from 
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« 

the  spot  whidh  afforded  the  poor  creature  the  requisite  shelter  whild 
recruiting  her  exausted  powers.  At  length  she  arose,  and  having 
tottered  over  to  the  graves,  she  sat  down,  and  dasping  her  hands 
about  her  knees,  she  rocked  her  body  to  and  fix>,  as  Irish  women  do, 
when  under  the  influence  of  strong  grief.  She  then  chaunted  a 
verse  or  two  of  an  old  song,  whose  melancholy  notes  were  not  out  of 
keeping  with  either  the  scene  or  the  hour ;  nor  an  unsuitable  burthen 
for  the  wild  night  breeze  which  wailed  through  the  adjoining  ruins 
in  tones  that  might  almost  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  spirit  of 
death  itself,  as  it  kept  its  lonely  watch  over  those  who  lay  beneath. 

''I  wonder,"  said  she,  <Hhat  they  do  not  speak  to  me  before  this, 
for  they  know  Fm  here.    Ah,"  she  proceeded,  "there's  his  voice  1— 
my  white-headed  Bryan's  voice  1  what  is  it,  darling?  I'm  listenin' !" 
**  Come,  mother,  come,"  he  says,  **  we  are  waitin'!" 
**  It  is  for  me,  a  lanna  dhas  oge  f* 
**  Yes,"  he  says,  "for  you,  mother  dear,  for  you!" 
"  Well,  Bryan  darlin',  I'll  come." 
"  Yes,  Come,"  he  says,  "for  we  are  waitin'I" 
"  And,"  she  proceeded,  "  who  is  this  again  ?  ah,  sure  I  neen't  ax ; 
Torley,  my  heart,  I'm  hereP' 
"  Come,  mother  dear,"  he  says,  "for  we  are  waitin'I" 
"  Is  it  for  me,  my  manly  son  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  says,  "  for  you,  mother — mother  dear,  for  you  I" 
"  Well,  Torley  darlin'.  Til  come." 
"  Yes,  come,"  he  says,  "  for  we  are  waitin'  I" 
"  Ah,"  she  proceeded,  "  here  is  my  own  Hugh,  my  brave  husband, 
that  I  fought  for,  what  does  he  say?     Whisht!" 

"  Come,  Mary  dear — come,  the  distracted,  the  lovin',  but  the  heart- 
broken— come  to  us,  my  fair  haired  Mary,  for  we  are  wutin' ;  our 
hearts  love  you  even  in  heaven^  and  long  for  you  to  be  with  us." 

"  Husband  of  my  heart,  I  will  come ;  and  here  sure  /  feel  as  you 
all  do  in  heaven — for  there  is  one  thing  that  nothing  can  kill,  and 
will  never  die,  that  is  the  love  that* s  in  a  lovin'  wife's  heart — ^the 
light  that  shines  in  a  mother^s  love — Hugh,  asthore  machree,  FU 
come,  for  sure  I'm  jist  ready." 

"You  are  not  sick  now,  Bryan,"  she  proceeded;  "it  isn't  the 
oowld  piatee,  and  the  black  sickenin'  bog  wather  you  have  there  /" 

"No^  mother  dear,"  he  says,  "but  we  want  $fOUi  oh,  don't  stay 
away  from  us,  for  our  hearts  long  for  you." 

"  I  will  come,  avillish — sure  I'm  jist  ready.  Torley,"  she  pro* 
ceeded,  sustaining  a  dialogue  that  proceeded,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
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accumulated  afTection  of  a  heart  whose  tenderness  shed  its  light 
where  that  of  reason  failed — "  Torley,  mj  manly  son,  your  young 
cheek  is  not  pale  now^  nor  you  eye  dim — ^you  don't  fear  the  hard 
hearted  Agent,  nor  his  Blood-hounds,  nor  the  cowld  and  hitther 
storm  that  beat  upon  your  poor  head,  an'  you  dyin' — ^you  don't  fear 
them  now,  my  brave  boy — ^you  neither  feel  nor  fear  any  of  these 
things  now,  Torley,  my  son  I" 

'*  No  mother,"  he  says,  "  all  we  want  now  is  to  have  you  wid  us. — 
Our  hearts  long  for  you«  and  why  do  you  stay  away  from  us? — Oh 
come,  mother  dear,  for  we're  waitin' !" 

**  Torley,  my  manly  son,  I'U  come,  for  I'm  jist  ready." 

**  Hugh,  husband  of  my  heart,  you're  not  now  lyin'  sick  upon  the 
damp  cowld  straw,  as  you  war  in  the  cabin  on  the  mountains — ^you're 
head  has  no  pain  now,  a  vick  machree — nor  is  your  heart  low  and 
sorrowful  wid  your  own  illness  and  our  want — The  voices  of  the 
Dashers,  or  Blood-hounds,  aren't  now  in  your  ears,  nor  need  you  be 
afraid  that  they  will  disturb  your  bed  of  death — an'  distract  your  poor 
sowl  wid  their  blasphaimin',  when  yon  ought  to  think  of  God's  mercy. 
— ^Oh  I  no,  avillish,  sure  you  feel  none  of  all  that  now,  Ha^  dear?" 

Oh,  no,"  he  says,  **  nothing  of  that  do  wejeel  now — ^nothing  of  that 
do  we  fear.  IVit  come,  Mary,  oh  come  to  us,  for  all  we  want  is  to 
have  you  with  us — and  we  think  the  time  long  till  we  see  you 
again." 

These  affecting  dialogues,  or  rather  **  dreams  of  a  broken  heart," 
were  literally  nothing  else  than  the  mere  echoes  of  her  own  affection ; 
for  it  was  obvious  that  the  love  she  felt  for  her  husband  and  clildren, 
unconscious  as  she  then  was  of  it,  gave  form  to  the  sentiments  which 
her  excited  imagination  had  clothed  in  language  that  was  so  highly 
figurative.  For  some  time  she  was  silent^  or  muttered  to  herself 
such  fragments  of  unconnected  language  as  rose  to  her  fancy — and 
ultimately  laid  down  her  head  upon  the  little  grassy  mound  which 
constituted  their  graves.  Here  she  had  not  lain  long,  when,  over- 
come by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  despite 
the  chillii\ess  of  a  biting  night,  sank  into  an  unbroken  slumber. 

**  Sleep  on,  poor  sufferer — and  let  those  whose  crimes  have  placed 
thy  distracted  head  upon  that  cold  and  unnatural  pillow,  reflect  that 
they  have  a  judge  to  meet,  who  will,  in  another  life,  not  overlook  the 
deeds  done  in  this.  Who  is  there  who  would,  even  in  this  thy  most 
pitiable  destitution,  exchange  thy  innocent,  but  suffering  spirit,  for 
M^Clutchy's  hearty  or  the  dark  crimes  with  which  it  festers." 

At  length  she  awoke,  but  whether  it  was  that  the  keen  and  piercing 
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air  had  cooled  the  pulBftiion  of  her  beating  bnun,  or  that  tlie  xestora- 
tion  to  reason,  which  is  called  when  applied  to  the  insane— -a  light- 
ening before  death — ^had  taken  place,  it  is  impoeaible  to  say  with  any 
thing  like  certainty.  At  all  events,  on  awakening,  the  first  sensatioiis 
she  experienced  were  those  of  surprize  and  wcmder,  and  immediately 
did  she  feel  her  mind  filled  with  a  train  of  shocking  and  fearful 
reminiscences.  Her  physical  sufferings  were  also  great.  She  felt 
benumbed  and  chilled ;  her  heart  was  cold,  and  a  shivering  aickness 
ran  through  her  whole  frame,  with  a  deadly  presage  of  approaching 
dissolution.  She  looked  up  to  the  sky,  then  round  her  at  the  gravesi 
and  in  a  moment  recognized  the  burying  place  of  her  husband  and 
children.  All  the  circumstances  then  connected  with  the  Extermi- 
nation scene  at  Drum  Dhu,  and  that  of  the  treble  death  in  the 
mountains,  rushed  upon  her  recollection  with  a  force  at  once  vivid 
and  powerfuL 

'<  Father  of  heaven,''*  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  been  driven  out  of 
my  raison  by  too  much  sorrow,  and  here  I  am  restored  to  it  on  the 
very  graves  where  those  that  I  love  sleep  I" 

She  then  endeavoured  to  rise,  but  found,  on  making  the  attempt, 
that  she  had  not  strength  for  it.  The  consciousness  of  this,  filled  her 
heart  with  woe  almost  unutterable. 

^Merciful  Father,"  she  again  exclaimed,  ''do  not — ohl  do  not 
suffer  me  to  die  on  this  wild  mountain  side,  far  from  the  face  or 
voice  of  a  human  being  1  There  is  nothing  too  powerful  for  your 
hand,  or  bey<Hid  your  strength  or  your  mercy,  to  them  that  put  their 
humble  trust  in  you.  Save  me,  oh  God,  from  this  frightful  and 
lonely  death,  and  do  not  let  me  perish  here  without  the  consolations 
of  religion  1  But  if  it's  thy  blessed  and  holy  will  to  let  me  do  so, 
then  it  is  my  duty  to  submit !  Give  me  strength,  then,  to  bow  to 
thy  will,  and  to  receive  with  faith  and  thanksgivin'  whatever  you 
choose  to  bestow  upon  me !  And,  above  all  things,  O  Lord,  grant 
me  a  repentant  heart,  and  that  my  bleak  and  lonely  death-bed  may 
have  the  light  of  glory  upon  it !  Grant  me  this,  O  God,  and  I  will 
die  happy  even  here ;  for,  where  your  blessed  presence  is,  there  can 
be  nothing  wantin'." 

Her  piety  and  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God  were  not  wilhout  their 
own  reward.  The  last  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  Father 
Roche,  accompanied  by  her  son  Ned,  advanced  to  the  grave  on  which 

*  The  reader  is  to  remember,  that  she  is  supposed  to  girc  utterance  to  all 
her  feelings  and  sentiments  in  the  Irish  language. 
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elie  sat.  He  had  been  absent  on  a  sick  call»  and  would  not  have 
been  aware  of  her  escape  to  the  mountains  were  it  not  for  her  son, 
who,  having  met  him  cm  his  return,  requested  permission  to  see  her, 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  if  not  too  late.  The  priest  granted  him  so 
reasonable  a  request,  and  it  was  on  seeking  for  her  that  the  disco- 
very of  her  absence  took  place,  the  rest  of  the  family  having. been  ot 
opinion  that  she  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  as 
was  mostly  her  habit.  The  priest  suspected,  from  her  weak  state  of 
health  and  shattered  constitution,  that  such  a  journey  would  most 
probably  prove  fata],  and  with  his  usual  discriminaton  he  calculated 
upon  the  restoration  to  reason  which  actually  occurred. 

^*  In  that  case,"  said  he,  *'  the  administration  of  the  last  rites  will 
console  her  on  her  bed  of  death,  and  God  forbid  that  she  should  de- 
part without  them  1     It  is  my  duty  that  she  shall  not." 

'*Foor  woman!"  said  he,  as  they  approached  her,  ''this  chilly 
night  will  be  a  severe  trial  upon  her." 

**  What  would'nt  I  give,  my  dear  mother--oh !  what  would'nt  I 
give,"  said  Ned,  tenderly  taking  her  hand,  '*  to  see  your  senses  re- 
stored to  you  ?" 

''Thank  the  Almighty,  thenl"  she  returned  feebly — "what! — ^my 
darlin'  son  Ned !  and  father  Roche !  Oh,  was  I  not  right  in  sayin' 
that  there  is  nothing  too  powerful  for  God's  strength  and  love  ?"  she 
exclaimed ;  she  then  kissed  her  son,  who  burst  into  tears,  and  ten^^ 
derly  embraced  her. 

"  See  how  unexpectedly  he  can  surround  even  this  cowld  death- 
bed with  his  mercy." 

"  Don't  say  a  death-bed,  my  dear  mother,  for  now  that  the  blight 
of  raison  has  left  you,  I  hope  you'll  get  new  strength." 

"  I  will,"  she  replied,  with  a  feeble  but  mournful  smile,  "  I  will, 
Ned ;  but  it'll  be  in  heaven  with  them  I  love,  and  that  love  me.  My 
dear  Ned,  all  my  cares  are  now  over — all  my  afflictions  past — I  will 
soon  be  oat  of  sorrow  and  out  of  pain ;  this  heart  will  suffer  no  more, 
and  this  head  will  no  longer  be  distracted  I  Oh,  the  hopes  of  heaven, 
but  they're  sweet  and  consolin'  on  the  bed  of  death !" 

"  Cherish  them,  dear  Mary,"  said  Father  Roche ;  "  for  I  believe 
you  will  soon — very  soon  iudeed^ — ^realize  them.  Her  pulse,"  he 
added,  "  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  you  hear  how  very  feeble  her 
voice  is." 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  then  ?"  asked  her  son  ;  "  do  you  think,  my 
dear  mother,  that  you  could  bear  removal  ?" 

"  No — ah,  no," — she  replied,  "  No — I  feel  that  I  am  going  fast— .9 
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mj  feet  and  limbe  are  like  marbley  and  the  oowld  is  gettin'  into  mj 
heart." 

'<  Ahy  my  darling  mother,"  said  the  son,  in  tears,  *'  but  that  was 
ihe  warm  and  lovin'  heart  I" 

Father  Roche  then  having  pat  on  his  stole,  went  to  her  side,  and* 
as  is  usual  in  all  cases  of  approaching  death,  where  a  priest  is  in 
attendance,  administered  to  her  the  last  rites  of  religion.  Here,  in  the 
mountain  solitude,  did  he  cheer  her  departing  spirit,  as  he  had  that  of 
her  husband,  with  the  sustaining  hopes  of  a  glorious  immortali^. 

*^  Now,"  said  she,  '<  I  know  that  I  die  happj ;  for  here  where  I 
could'nt  expect  it,  has  the  light  of  God's  mercy  shone  upon  me.  He 
has  brought  my  son  to  my  side — ^he  has  brought  the  consolations  of 
religion  to  my  heart,  when  I  was  lyin'  helpless  and  alone  in  this 
mountain  desert.  Yes,"  she  said,  *^  I  forgive  all  those  who  ill-treated 
both  me  and  mine— and  the  worst  I  wish  them  is,  to  pray  ikat  God 
may  forgive  them^  and  turn  their  hearts.  And  now,  Hugh,  I  am 
ready — Torley,  my  manly  son,  and  my  own  Bryan,  with  their  fair 
locks,  we'll  soon  be  all  united  again — and  never  to  part  any  moro— ' 
never  to  part  any  more !  Ned,"  said  she,  *'  kiss  me ;  you  are  all  I 
now  lave  behind  me  out  of  my  fine  family ;  but  God's  will  be  done ! 
I  need  not  bid  you,"  she  added,  *^  to  buiy  me  here,  for  I  know  you 
wiU — and  I  wish  you  would  put  little  Bryan's  coffin  on  mine,  in 
order  that  my  darling  child  may  sleep  where  I'd  have  him  sleep» 
until  the  Resurrection  Day — ^that  is,  upon  his  lovin'  mothei's  breast. 
But  what  is  this  ?"  she  asked ;  ''  is  there  a  light — a  bright  light — 
about  me  ?  I  feel  happy — Chappy  I  Oh,  sure  this  is  the  love  of  God 
that  is  to  recompense  me  for  all !" 

Ned,  who  had  her  in  his  arms,  felt  her  head  fall  down,  and  on 
looking  at  her,  he  perceived  that  she  had  actually  passed  away  into 
the  happiness  of  G^'s  love,  which,  no  doubt,  diffused  its  radiance 
through  her  spirit  that  was  now  made  perfect. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Father  Roche,  wiping  his  eyes,  *^  a  pure  and  noble 
spirit  has  indeed  passed  from  a  life  of  great  trial  and  crushing  cala- 
mity, into  one  of  glory  and  immortality.  There  is  a  proof,  and.  a 
consoling  proof,  of  the  lustre  which  so  often  irradiates  the  death-beds 
of  the  humble  classes  in  Ireland,  who  die  far  from  the  knowledge 
and  notice  of  the  great,  whom  their  toil  probably  goes  to  support" 

«<  Yes,"  replied  Ned,  bitterly;  <*  it's  an  aisy  thing  for  Lord  Cumber 
to  know  what's  either  good  or  bad  upon  his  estate — how  the  people  live, 
or  how  they  die — ^very  aisy,  indeed,  for  a  man  who  never  puts  a  foot 
on  it,  but  leaves  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  villains  as  M'Glutchy. 
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Had  he  been  livin'  on  his  property,  or  looked  afther  it  as  he  ought  to 
do,  I  don't  think  it's  Ijin'  stretched,  far  from  house  or  habitation,  that 
jott  would  be  this  night,  mj  blessed  mother — mj  poor  father,  and 
your  childre  cut  down  by  persecution,  and  yourself  widout  house  or 
home,  runnin'  an  unhappy  deranged  crature  about  the  counthry,  and 
now  lyin'  there  widout  a  roof  to  cover  your  poor  remains.'* 

"  Do  not  say  so,"  replied  Father  Roche ;  *'  she  shall  be  waked  in 
my  house,  and  buried  at  my  expense." 

^<  If  youll  allow  her  to  be  waked  there,  I  will  thank  you.  Father 
Roche ;  but  the  expenses  of  her  burial  I  am  myself  able  to  pay ; 
and,  so  long  as  I  am,  you  know  I  could  not  suffer  any  one  else  to  in- 
therfere;  many  thanks  to  you,  sir,  in  the  meantime." 

*' Well  then,"  said  the  priest,  "as  I  know  and  understand  the  feel- 
ing, I  shall  not  press  the  matter ;  but,  since  the  body  cannot  be  left 
without  protection,  I  think  you  had  better  go  down  and  fetch  a  few 
neighbours  with  a  door,  and  let  her  be  removed  forthwith*  I  shall 
remain  till  you  return." 

'<Ifs  a  very  hard  thing.  Father  Roche,  that  you  should  be  put  to 
sich  a  duty,"  replied  C^Regan ;  '*  but,  the  truth  is,  I  would'nt  take 
all  the  money  in  the  king's  exchequer,  and  remain  here  by  myself." 

**  But  I  have  no  such  fears,"  said  the  priest ;  ^*  I  shall  stay  within 
the  shelter  of  this  old  ruin  until  your  return,  which  will  be  as  quick, 
I  trust,  as  possible." 

ORegan  was  about  to  start  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  Father 
Roche  began  to  walk  to  and  fro  the  old  ruin,  struck  by  the  pale 
moonlight,  as  it  fell  through  the  grey  stone  windows,  loop-holes,  and 
breaches  of  the  walls,  lighting  up  some  old  remnant  of  human  ambi- 
tion, or,  perhaps,  exposing  a  grinning  scull,  bleached  by  time  and  the 
elements  into  that  pale  white,  which  is^  perhaps,  the  most  ghastly  ex- 
ponent of  death  and  the  dead.  At  this  moment,  however,  they  were 
each  in  no  small  degree  startled  by  the  sound  of  human  voices ;  and, 
to  complete  their  astonishment^  two  figures  approached  the  humble 
grave  on  which  the  dead  body  of  Mary  O'Regan  lay  stretched.  On 
turning  towards  the  moon  they  were  both  immediately  recognized  by 
the  priest  and  O'Regan,  who  looked  on  in  silence  and  wonder,  and 
waited  to  hear,  if  possible,  the  object  of  their  visit. 

"I  say  again,"  said  Phil,  "  I  say  my  jolly  ph-foolosopher — eh,  fool- 
osopher — ^that  is  to  say,  you  deal  in  foolosophy — an  ex-excellent 
trade  for  a  fool — I  say  again,  you  have  brought  me  the  wrong  way, 
or  misled  me  somehow — upon  my  honour  and  reputation,  Rimon,  I 
rather  think  you're  shoi-t  of  sense,  my  man.     Come,  I  say,  let  us  be  off 
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hoaie  again— what  the  devil  did  you  bring  me  to  a  ehiireh-jrard  far? 
— eh?^ 

**  Whisht,"  said  Baymond,  <'  let  us  see— who  have  we  here  ?  Ah," 
said  he*  stooping  down  and  feeling  the  chill  of  death  upon  her  fea- 
tures, ^4t  is  Mary  C^Began,  and  she's  dead—- dead  1" 

**  Dead  I"  exclaimed  Phil,  starting,  ^' curse  you,  Bimon,  let  us  be 
off  at  full  speed,  I  say — Gad,  Fm  in  a  nice  pickle ;  and  these  pistols 
are  of  no  use  against  any  confounded  ghost." 

On  hearing  that  Phil  carried  pistols,  CBegan  started,  and  had  it 
been  day  light,  a  fierce  but  exulting  fire  might  have  been  seen  to 
kindle  in  his  eyes. 

«  What  can  have  brought  them  here  P*  asked  Father  Bo(die ;  ^  I 
cannot  understand  their  visit  at  such  an  hour  to  such  a  place  as  this." 

**  A  few  minutes,  sir,  will  make  all  clear,  may  be.'' 

'*  And  what  brought  poor  Mary  here  to  die,  do  you  know  ?"  in- 
quired Baymond ;  **  no  you  don't,"  he  replied,  '*  but  I  will  tell  you— ^ 
she  came  to  die  near  poor  White-head  that  she  loved  so  much, 
and  near  Torley,  and  near  poor  Hugh  himself,  that  the  blood- 
hounds— " 

"Damn  my  honour,  Bimon,  if  I  can  stand  this  any  longer — I'm 
off." 

*<  Houldl"  said  Baymond,  with  a  shout  whose  echoes  rang  through 
the  ruins;  "you  musn't  go  till  you  hear  me  out,"  and,  on  utterring 
these  words,  he  gripped  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  over  to  the 
dead  body. 

"  Fm  goin'  to  tell  you  myself,"  proceeded  Baymond ;  "  she  came  to 
die  here  that  she  might  be  near  ihem-^-^o  you  undherstand  ?"  and  he 
involuntarily  pressed  the  arm  he  still  held  with  his  huge  iron  fingers, 
until  Phil  told  him  he  could  not  bear  the  pain.  "  She  came  to  die 
here  that  she  mightn't  have  far  to  go  to  them ;  for  you  don't  know, 
may  be,  that  it's  on  their  grave  she  is  now  lyin' : — ha,  ha ;  that's  one« 
Did  tou  evsb  see  a  mubdhsred  woman,  Captain  Pmi.?" 

"  Never,"  repUed  Phil ;  who  stood  passive  in  his  grip. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  he  chuckled,  "  that's  not  a  good  one.  Well,  but  did 
you  ever  see  a  murdherer  ?" 

"Some  o'  the  blood-hounds  pinked  fellows,  I  believe^  but  tiien 
they  were  only  rebels  and  Pap-papishes." 

"  Ha,  ha,"  still  chuckled  Baymond,  as  he  confronted  himself  by 
degrees  with  Phil,  "  I  swore  it  for  poor  White-head's  sake — and  for 
Mary  M*Loughlin's  sake — an'  for  twenty  sakes  besides." 

"  God !  Bimon,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Phil,  "there's  a  dread-* 
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fiA  look  in  your  ejes — Rimon,  you-you  are  an  excellent  fellow ;  but 
tell  me  what  you  mean  ?" 

**  To  show  you  a  murdherer,**  he  replied,  *'  and  now  I  have  one  by 
the  throat !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  clutched  him  by  the  neck  with  a  grasp  that  might 
strangle  a  tiger.  Then,  as  before  in  O'Regan's  sheeling,  all  the  fury 
of  the  savage  came  upon  him  ;  his  eyes  blaeed  fearfully — ^the  white 
froth  of  passion,  or  rather  of  madness,  appeared  upon  his  lips,  and 
his  howHngs  resembled  the  roaring  of  some  beast  of  prey,  while  tear- 
ing up  its  quivering  victim  in  the  furious  agonies  of  protracted 
hunger.  In  a  moment  Phil  was  down,  and  truly  the  comparison  of 
the  beast  of  prey,  and  his  struggling  victim,  is  probably  the  most 
appropriate  that  could  be  made ;  when  we  consider  the  position  of 
the  one  writhing  helplessly  upon  the  ground,  and  the  other  howling 
in  all  the  insatiable  wildness  of  blood-thirsty  triumph  over  him.  So 
hard  and  desperate,  indeed,  was  the  tug  for  life,  and  so  deadly  was 
the  immediate  sense  of  suffocation  becoming,  that  Phil,  whose  eyes 
were  already  blinded,  and  who  was  only  able  to  utter'  a  low  hoarse 
gurgle,  which  sounded  like  the  deJath  rattle  in  his  throat,  was  utterly 
unable  either  to  think'of  or  to  use  hid  fire  arms.  The  onset,  too,  was  so 
quick  that  neither  Father  Boche^  nor  O'Regan  had  time  to  render 
assistance. 

^  Great  Heaven,^  exclaimed  the  priest,  '^s  the  young  man,  bad  and 
wicked  as  he  is,  to  be  murdered  before  our  eyes  by  that  gigantic 
Idiot  1" 

He  proceeded  to  the  spot  just  when  Raymond  was  about  to  repeat 
in  reality,  the  imaginary  scene  with  the  pillow. 

^  Ho,  ho»"  he  shouted,  **  give  us  betther  measure — a  Httle  more  of  it 
— the  same  tongue  never  was  your  own  friend,  nor  the  friend  of  any 
one  else — ^ha,  ha, — ^ho,  ho,  ho. — ^There,  that's  one— take  it  out  o'  that, 
wiU  you  ? — ^whoo,  hoo — ^hello,  hach,  ach  ! — ^this  for  white-head,  and 
this  for  Mary  M*— " 

What's  this,  Raymond?"  said  Father  Roche,  gently  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  huge  arm,  the  muscles  of  which,  now  strung  into 
almost  superhuman  strength,  felt  as  hard  as  oak.  ^  Stop,  Ray- 
mond," he  proceeded,  **  would  you  like  that  work  yourself,  my  good 
boy?" 

'^ Father  Roche!"  said  Rajrmond,  relaxing  his  hold  more  from 
surprise  than  anything  else. 

^<  If  you  will  take  your  hand  from  his  throat,  Raymond  my  good 
boy,  I  wiU  tell  you  where  you  will  get  a  cock  that  no  other  bird  in 
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the  oouDtiy  could  have  any  chance  with— there^s  a  good  boy^-ki 
him  go — ^foUow  me  over  here,  and  leave  him." 

*^  A  cock  that  cannot  be  beat  l**  exclaimed  Baymond,  starting  at 
once  to  his  feet,  *^  no  but  will  you  ?" 

**  I  will  tell  you  where  he  is,"  said  the  priest,  ^  but  do  not  htnn 
him  more,"  pointing  to  Phil, — **  I  only  trust  in  God  that  it  is  not  too 
late.**  He  stooped  to  examine  Phil's  countenance,  and  indeed  the 
sight  ¥ras  as  strongly  calculated  to  excite  mirth  as  disgust  There  he 
lay,  his  foul  tongue  projecting  out  of  his  mouth,  which  was  open  and 
gasped  for  wind ;  his  huge  goggle  eyes,  too,  had  their  revolting  squint 
heightened  by  terror  into  an  expression  very  like  that  inanmni!  by  a 
clown  when  he  squints  and  makes  fiMes  at  tin  mndience ;  whilst  his 
whole  eoBOlftBflaee  was  aeaily  black  from  excess  of  blood,  and  the 
▼«ns  about  his  forehead  and  temples  stood  oiit  swollen  as  if  filled 
with  ink. 

'^  Aye,  you  may  look  at  him,"  said  Raymond — ^'  he  is  a  purty  boy 
now,  countin'  the  stars  there.  A  beauty  you  were,  a  beauty  you  are, 
and  so  I  leave  you !" 

Come  over,*  said  father  Boche  to  O'Began,  '^  and  see  if  you  can 
render  him  any  assistance.    Tou  are  stronger." 

^ Would  he  know  me,  do  you  think?"  said  CyRegan  before  he 
went  over. 

^  At  present,  certainly  not,"  replied  FaUier  Boche ;  ^  but  he  is 
breathing,  and  in  about  eight  or  ten  minutes  I  hope  he  will  probably 
recover." 

(yEegan  went  over,  loosed  his  cravat,  and  staid  with  him  a  few 
moments,  after  which  he  returned  to  Raymond  and  the  priest^  who 
were  now  in  the  ruin. 

^<  I  think  he'll  be  well  enough  shortly,"  he  observed,  '*  but  the 
truth  is,  Raymond,  that  he  wasn't  worth  your  vengeance.  I  will  now 
go  and  fetch  a  few  of  the  neighbours  to  assist  in  bringing  my  poor 
mother  down  from  this  lonely  spot,  that  she  may  at  least  have  a 
Christian  roof  over  her." 

He  accordingly  departed,  and  Father  Boche  in  a  few  minutes  had 
Baymond's  mind  completely  disentangled  from  the  train  of  dark 
thoughts  and  affectionate  impulses  by  which  it  had  for  some  time 
past  been  alternately  influenced. 

'*  Baymond,"  said  the  priest,  *<  how  could  you  think  of  committing 
such  a  frightful  act  as  murder  ?" 

<*  Ha,  ha !"  he  replied  **  sure  it  was  when  I  thought  of  Mary 
M'Loughlin  and  poor  Whitehead." 
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'^  And  how  did  it  happen  that»  of  all  places  in  the  world  you  both 
came  here  ?" 

'<  Bekaise  Whitehead  and  the  rest  are  here.  Sure  he  thought  he 
was  comin'  to  a  poor  creature  upon  no  good,  and  when  he  was  drunk 
it  was  aisy  to  bring  him  anywhere — ^ha,  ha  I  that's  one  too^— for  /can 
manage  him." 

''  I  thank  the  Almighty  Father,''  ejaculated  the  priest,  ^  that  I  was 
able  to  prevent  another  murder  this  night;  for  most  assuredly 
Raymond,  you  would  have  taken  his  life." 

"Ho,  ho!"  exclaimed  the  fool,  with  a  little  of  his  former 
ferocity,  **  sure  it  was  for  that  I  brought  him  here— aye,  aye,  nothin' 
else." 

"  Well,  while  you  live,"  continued  the  old  man,  **  never  attempt  to 
have  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature  on  your  souL  I  must  go  over 
and  see  how  he  feels ;  I  perceive  he  is  able  to  sit  up.  Toung  man," 
he  proceeded,  addressing  Phil,  "  I  render  God  thanks  tfaalb  I  lunre 
been  instrumental  in  saving  your  life  this  night.'' 

"That's  more  than  I  know,"  replied  this  grateful  youth;  "I  neither 
saw  nor  heard  you,  if  you  were." 

"  It  matters  not,"  veplied  the  other ;  "  let  me  assist  you  to  rise." 

"I  can  rise  myself  now,"  said  he,  getting  up  and  staggering ;  "I'll 

transport  you  and  that  d d  savage,  Bimon  the  Hatter.    You  are 

a  Fo~popish  priest,  and  you  cannot  be  he-here  at  this  time  of  night 
for  much  good.  Never  fear  but  I'll  make  you  give  an  account  of 
yourself,  my  old  buck." 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  Phil  had  been  far  advanced  in 
intoxication  previously ;  but  when  we  take  into  account  the  fearful 
throttling  he  received,  and  the  immense  rush  of  blood  which  must 
have  taken  place  to  the  brain,  we  need  not  be  surprized  that  he  should 
relapse  into  the  former  symptoms  of  his  intoxication,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  its  influence  should  be  revived  in  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  he  received. 

**  1  think,"  continued  Phil,  "that  I  have  got  you  and  Bimon  in  my 
power  now,  and  damn  my  hon-honour,  may  be  we  won't  give  you  a 
chase  a-4Usross  the  country  that'll  put  mettle  into  your  heels ;  hip,  hip, 
hurra!  Ay,  and  may  be  we  won't  give  big  M'-M'Cabe,  or  M^Flail,  a 
run  that  will  do  him  good,  too,  hip,  hip !  so  good-good  night  till  I  see 
you-you  just  as  you  ought  to  be — knitting  your  stock-cocking  like 
Biddy  O'Doherty ;  hip !" 

He  then  staggered  on  homewards,  half  stupid  from  the  strangulation 
scene,  and  very  far  i*emoved  from  sobriety,  in  consequence  of  the 
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copioas  libations  of  brandy  he  had  swallowed  in  the  <^ourse  of  the  day 
and  evening. 

"  Good  night,  Captain  Phil,"  cried  Raymond  after  him ;  **  when 
win  you  come  to  the  hills  to  meet  Bet  M^Cracken  again  ?  ha,  ha ! 
there  now,  that's  one." 

**  Poor  infatuated  young  man,"  exclaimed  Father  Roche  $  ^*  if  you 
were  not  so  completely  an  object  of  contempt,  you  would  surely  be 
one  of  compassion.  May  Grod  in  his  mercy  pity  and  relieve  the 
unfortunate  people  whose  destinies,  domestic  comforts,  and  general 
happiness,  are  to  such  an  extent  in  the  keeping  of  men  like  yon  and 
your  wretched  father — ^men  who  breathe  an  atmosphere  rank  with 
prejudices  of  the  worst  description,  and  hot  with  a  spirit  of  persecution 
that  is  as  free  from  just  policy,  as  it  is  from  common  sense!  When 
will  this  mad  spirit  of  discord  between  Christians — ^mad  I  call  it^ 
whether  it  poison  politics,  or  inflame  religion — ^be  banished  by 
mutual  charity  and  true  liberty  from  our  unhappy  country;  and 
when  wUl  the  rulers  of  that  country  learn  that  most  important 
secret,  how  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  without  degra- 
dation on  the  one  hand,  or  insolent  triumph  on  the  oUier !" 

O'Regan's  return  with  the  neighbours  from  the  lower  country 
was  somewhat,  and  yet  not  much,  more  protracted  than  Father 
Roche  had  expected.  Considering  every  thing,  however,  there  was 
little  time  lost,  for  he  had  brought  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  the 
villagers  with  him.  Having  reached  the  cold  bed  where  she  lay, 
and  whereall  her  affections  had  dwelt,  they  placed  her  upon  a  door, 
and  having  covered  her  b(5dy  with  a  cloak  brought  for  the  purpose, 
the  little  solitary  procession  directed  their  steps  to  that  humble  roof 
which  had  been,  ever  since  Father  Roche  occupied  it,  a  sheltering 
one  to  destitution,  and  poverty,  and  repentance. 

As  they  began  to  move  away,  O'Regan  said — 

**  Excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes — I  wish  to  go  back  to  the  spot  where 
my  father  and  brothers  sleep ;  that  surely  is  but  natural,  and  I  will 
soon  overtake  you." 

They  .then  proceeded,  and  he  remained  at  the  graves  of  his 
relatives.  He  stood  over  them  in  silence  for  many  minutes,  keeping 
his  face  covered  with  his  hands.  At  length  he  knelt  down  and  sobbed 
out  aloud. 

** Father,"  said  he,  **  I  have  fulfilled  my  oath;  Torley,  I  have 
fulfilled  my  oath;  Brian,  my  sweet  and  fair-haired  child,  your 
brother,  when  none  was  left  to  do  you  justice  but  myself,  has  fulfilled 
his  oath.    Listen  to  me,  and  rest  quiet  in  your  graves.     The  oppressor 
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is  no  more-p— the  scourge  of  the  poor — the  persecutor— «the  robber — 
that  trampled  upon  all  law — ^that  laughed  at  justice — ^that  gave  vent 
to  his  bad  passions,  because  he  knew  that  there  was  neither  law  nor 
justice  in  the  country  to  protect  people  like  jou,  or  to  punish  him- 
self; that  oppressor — that  scourge  of  the  poor — ^that  persecutor-*, 
that  robber,  is  this  night  sent  to  his  account  by  my  hand — ^for  by  no 
other  had  he  such  a  right  to  fall.  Sleep  quiet  and  contented  in  your 
graves— my  father,  and  Torley,  and  poor  Bryan !  As  we  had  no  law 
for  us  in  this  country — /  was  his  law — I  was  his  justice — and  so 
may  God  prosper  me,  if  there  is  not  a  heavy  load  taken  off  of  my 
heart  by  the  fate  that  has  come  on  the  villian  by  my  hand  I" 

He  spoke  these  words  in  tears  and  deep  sobs,  after  which  he  com- 
posed himself,  so  as  that  he  might  appear  in  his  usual  mood — that  of 
simple  grief — on  rejoining  his  companions. 

The  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Castle  Cumber  were  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  excitement  and 
tumult. 

**  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  Esq^"  said  the  True  Blue,  '*  the  excellent 
and  humane  Agent  of  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  was  most  barba- 
rously shot  dead  in  his  parlour,  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  previous 
night.  By  this  diabolical  act,  the  poor  of  that  admirably  managed 
property,''  continued  his  brother  Orangeman,  **  have  lost,  &c.,  &c." 

But  it  is  really  sickening  to  read  these  unprincipled  vindications  of 
the  scoundrels  who  drive  the  people  into  crime  and  bloodshed  by 
their  rack-renting  and  oppression.  It  is  time  that  honest  men  should 
speak  out,  and  fasten  upon  these  *^sc<mrge$  of  their  country ^^  their 
proper  appellative.  To  this  murder,  as  to  others  of  a  similar 
character,  there  never  was  any  clue  found,  notwithstanding  the 
large  rewards  that  were  subscribed  by  the  gentry  of  the  county  and 
by  government.  Phil  was  too  drunk  the  evening  before  to  remember 
any  thing  distinctly.  His  pistols  were  never  found,  nor  was  any 
other  discovery  made  which  could  fasten  even  suspicion  on  any 
particular  individual. 

If  Phil,  however,  were  drunk  the  night  before  his  father's  death, 
he  was  sober  enough  the  night  after  it.  On  that  night  there  was  not 
a  hill  head  on  all  the  Castle  Cumber  estate  which  had  not  its  bonfire 
and  its  rejoicing — for  the  re-appointment  of  Mr.  Hickman  to  the 
Agency.  It  might,  however,  be  observed  in  general — and  it  is 
frightful  to  be  forced  to  record  such  a  state  of  things — ^that  the 
tenantry,  one  and  all,  appeared  to  feel  a  singular  complacence  of 
temper  on  the  occasion — a  strong  sense,  as  it  were,  of  great  relief — a 

2  N 
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revival  of  good  spirits — a  cherishiog  of  rational  hope— associated 
with  dreams  of  domestic  comfort,  reasonable  indulgence)  sympathyy 
and  common  justice. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Valentine  M'Clutchj — and  as  we  have  only 
one  other  fact  in  connection  with  him  to  record,  we  may  as  well 
record  it  here.  On  the  morning  after  his  death,  his  mother,  Kate 
Clank,  was  found  dead  on  the  steps  of  Castle  Cumber  gaol,  whither, 
it  would  seem,  she  had  come,  as  if  from  a  principle  of  early  recoUeo- 
tion,  to  the  spot  where  she  had  first  drawn  her  breath  in  innocence; 
and  who  can  tell,  or  will  any  one  dare  to  say,  that  she  died  in  giult, 
or  unforgiven  ?  That  is  only  known  to  God,  by  whom  she  was  t* 
be  judged. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

BICHARD  TOFERTOE  AND  HIS  BROTHER — ^LORD  CUMBER*8  BUSL— ^ 
SHOT  BY  HARTIiET — DIES  IN  THE  VINDICATION  OF  A  TTRANNICAI< 
PRINCIPLE — ^MARRIAGE    OF    HARMAN    AND     MART    M^LOUOHUN-^ 


SOLOMON  STRUCK  OFF  THE  ROLL ^HANDSOME  COMPLIMENT  TO  THE 

JUDGE — ^SOLOMON's     DEATH — ^DANCES     TH] 
lucre's   VIRTUES   AND   CHRISTIAN  DEATH. 


JUDGE — ^SOLOMON's     DEATH — ^DANCES     THE     SWAGGERING     nO-— 


The  Honourable  Richard  Alexander  Topertoe,  for  he  was  sometimes 
called  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other — but  most  frequently  Richard 
— ^had  been  for  several  years  on  the  Continent,  where  he  found  it  more 
economical  to  reside  than  at  home.  A  circumstance  connected  with 
a  gambling  debt  of  his  brother's,  conmiunicated  by  a  friend,  brought 
him  suddenly  to  London,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  save  his 
brother's  reputation  and  fortune — and  most  probably  his  life — ^for 
Lord  Cumber  be  it  known,  was  very  nearly  what  was  termed  a  pro* 
fessed  duellist.  Having  succeeded  in  saving  his  brother  from  being 
fleeced  by  a  crew  of  aristocratic  black  legs,  and  thereby  rendered  an 
appeal  to  the  duello  unnecessary,  he  happened  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  very  wealthy  merchant,  whose  daughter  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  he  wooed  and  won.  The  thing,  in  fact,  is  common,  and  baa 
nothing  at  all  of  romance  in  it.  She  had  wealth  and  beauty ; — he  had 
some  title.  Her  father,  who  passed  off  to  a  different  counting-honse, 
about  a  couple  of  months  after  their  marriage,  left  him  and  her  to 
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the  enjoyment  of  an  immense  property  in  the  Funds ;  and  sooth  to 
to  saji  it  could  not  have  got  into  better  hands.  She  was  made  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Richard  Topertoe,  and  if  a  cultivated  understanding, 
joined  to  an  exceUent  and  humane  heart  deserved  a  title  in  her  per- 
son,  thej  did.  After  his  arrival  in  London^  he  had  several  conversa- 
tions with  his  brother,  whose  notions,  with  regard  to  property,  he 
found  to  be  of  the  cool,  aristocratic,  and  contemptuous  school ;  that 
is  to  say,  ^  he  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  neglect  the  pleasures  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  look  after  his  tenants.  It  was  enough  that  he 
received  their  rents,  and  paid  a  sensible  agent  to  coUect  them.  What 
more  could  he  do  ?    Was  he  to  become  their  slave  f^ 

Richard,  who  now  felt  anxious  to  witness  the  management  of  his 
brother's  estate — if  only  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  his  bad  logic 
upon  the  subject  of  property,  came  over  incognito  to  the  metropolis, 
accompanied  by  his  wife ;  and  it  was  to  his  brother,  under  the  good 
humoured  soubriquet  of  Spinageberd,  that  he  addressed  the  letters 
recorded  in  these  volumes.  He  also  had  a  better  object  in  viewy 
which  was,  to  purchase  property  in  the  country,  and  to  reside  on  it. 
That  he  did  not  succeed  in  rooting  out  of  Lord  Cumber's  mind  his 
senseless  prejudices  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  a  landlord,  was 
unfortunately  none  of  his  fault.  AU  that  man  could  do,  by  reasoning, 
illustration,  and  remonstrance,  he  did ;  but  in  vain ;  the  old  absurd 
principle  of  the  landlord's  claims  upoM  his  tenantry,  Lord  Cumber 
neither  could  nor  would  give  up;  and  having  made  these  necessary 
observations,  we  proceed  with  our  narrative. 

Better  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed ;  M'Clutchy  has  been  intenred 
with  great  pomp — aU  the  Orangemen  of  the  neighbouring  districts 
having  attended  '<  his  honoured  and  lamented  remains"  to  the  grave, 
each  dresssed  in  his  appropriate  Orange  costume.  The  provincial 
chaplain,  remarkable  for  singing  his  own  songs,  had  been  engaged  to 
preach  his  funeral  sermon,  which  he  did  with  a  force  of  eloquence 
and  pathos  that  Uterally  brought  the  tears  of  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  Val's  virtues  down  their  cheeks — but  of  none  else. 
He  dwelt  with  particular  severity  upon  those  who  had  kindled  bon- 
fires, and  hung  his  respectable  son,  "our  esteemed  brother,  Captain 
Phil,  in  effigy;  whilst  the  sacred  remains  of  that  father  whom  he 
loved  so  well,  and  who  so  well  deserved  his  love,  and  the  love  of  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  his  acquaintance,  &c.  &c.,  were 
not  yet  cold." 

All  this,  we  say,  had  taken  place,  and  our  friend  Hartley  was 
seated  quietly  at  his  breakfast  one  morning,  when  a  gentleman  named 
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Fenton  waited  apon  him,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cumber.  After  the 
usual  salutations,  Mr.  Fenton  opened  the  business  on  which  he  had 
come. 

**  I  regret,  Mr.  Hartley,  that  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding 
between  jou  and  Lord  Cumber." 

**  Not  more  than  I  do,  Mr.  Fenton,  I  assure  you.  Lord  Cumber, 
I  presume,  has  arriyed,  then  ?    But  pardon  me,  have  you  breakfasted  ?* 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  I  have  breakfasted.  He  has  arrived,  sir,  and 
requested  me  to  wait  upon  you  for  an  apology.  It  appears,  according 
to  my  instructions,  as  the  lawyers  say,  that  you  have  charged  him 
with  holding  and  exercising  tyrannical  principles  as  a  landlord. 
Now,  thiS)  you  know,  is  really  a  thing  that  a  man  like  him  could 
not  overlook." 

**  Of  course,  Mr.  Fenton,  he  placed  our  correspondence  in  your 
hands." 

«  Unquestionably  he  submitted  it  to  me,  previous  to  my  consenting 
to  act." 

**  And  may  I  ask  your  own  opinion,  Mr.  Fenton  ?" 

^<  As  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  Mr.  Hartley,  I  must  say  that 
I  agree  with  him ;  I  think  a  landlord  has  a  right  to  demand  every 
kind  of  support  from  his  tenant,  and  that  if  the  tenant  claims  the 
privilege  of  running  counter  to  his  landlord's  interests,  then  the  land- 
lord is  justified  in  removing  that  tenant  from  off  his  property  as  soon 
as  he  can." 

**  In  that  case,  then,"  replied  Hartley,  *'  I  have  no  concession  to 
make,  and  no  apology  to  offer.  I  regret  this  business  very  much ; 
but  Lord  Cumber  places  me  in  a  position  which  I  cannot  leave  with- 
out dishonour." 

**  He  also  wishes  to  have  an  explanation  with  respect  to  the 
circumstances  which  induced  so  many  of  his  corps  of  yeomanry  to 
enrol  their  names  in  your  new  troop?" 

**  I  have  explained  that  already,  by  stating  that  I  never  solicited 
any  of  his  men  to  join  my  troop ;  they  came  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  I  received  them,  and  certainly  will  receive  as  many  as  come  to  us 
under  similar  circumstances." 

^*  Then  I  suppose  you  will  not  cause  them  to  withdraw  from  your 
troop,  as  Lord  Cumber  insists  on." 

**  Insists  on  1  Will  he  allow  neither  the  tenant  nor  the  yeoman  the 
use  of  his  free  will,  Mr.  Fenton  ?  I  see  nothing  now  remains  but  to 
refer  you  to  my  friend.  Captain  Ormsby,  who  wiU  assist  you  in 
making  all  the  necessaiy  arrangements ;   and  the  80<m6r  this  un- 
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pleasant  matter  is  terminated,  the  better.**  After  bidding  each  other 
good  morning,  Mr.  Fenton  departed  to  make,  as  Hartley  termed 
them,  <'  the  necessary  arrangements." 

The  next  morning  at  day  break,  in  a  paddock  about  two  miles 
from  Castle  Cumber,  there  stood  a  very  elegant  young  man,  of  a  high 
and  aristocratic  bearing,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fenton,  to  whom  he 
appeared  to  be  relating  some  pleasant  anecdote,  if  one  could  judge  by 
the  cheerful  features  of  the  narrator,  and  the  laughter  of  his  com- 
panion. A  carriage  stood  by  a  kind  of  scalp  in  the  road,  which 
carriage  contained  a  medical  man,  who,  indeed,  was  present  with 
great  reluctance.  In  a  few  minutes  a  gig,  containing  two  persons, 
drove  to  the  same  spot  at  a  rapid  pace,  a  gentleman  on  horseback 
accompanying  it ;  these  were  Mr.  Hartley,  his  friend,  Captain 
Ormsby,  and  a  medical  gentleman,  whom  he  also  had  brought  on 
the  occasion. 

On  meeting,  the  two  principals  bowed  politely,  addressed  each  other 
in  friendly  terms,  and  were  actually  advancing  to  shake  hands,  when 
they  mutually  checked  themselves,  and  Hartley,  smiling,  said : — 

^*  My  Lord,  I  fear  that  this  is  really  a  foolish  business — why,  it  is 
literally  fighting  a  duel  upon  an  abstract  principle." 

**  It  is  fighting  a  duel  upon  a  principle,  which,  whether  abstract  or 
not,  I  will  always  support.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  avoid  a  duel, 
Mr.  Hartley,  you  have  only  to  withdraw  the  offensive  term  yoU 
applied  to  the  principle  in  question." 

"  As  soon,  my  Lord,  as  you  renounce  the  principle  itself." 

<* Enough,"  said  Lord  Cumber;  '' gentlemen,  please  to  let  us  take 
our  ground." 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  coolness,  the  ease  of  manner,  and  fine 
bearing  of  both.  The  ground  was  measured  at  twelve  paces,  and  it 
was  agreed  by  the  seconds,  from  principles  of  humanity,  that  they 
should  fire  by  signal.  Indeed,  we  may  say  here,  that  the  seconds  did 
everything  that  men  so  circumstanced  could  do,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  fighting.  Each,  however,  was  high-minded  and  coura- 
geous, and  knowing  that  his  opponent  was  remarkable  for  bravery  and 
success  as  a  duellist,  refused  to  make  any  concession.  They  accord- 
ingly took  their  grounds,  resolved  to  abide  the  event. 

Having  been  placed,  the  seconds,  previous  to  their  agreement  as  to 
the  signal  to  be  given,  withdrew  a  little,  so  as  to  be  completely  out  of 
hearing.  While  discussing  this  point,  a  circumstance  occurred  worthy 
of  notice,  and,  we  must  say,  the  high-minded  courage  which  it  mani- 
fested, ought  to  have  restrained  Lord  Cumber,  as  a  man  of  honour. 
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from  turning  a  pistol  against  Hartley  on  the  occasion.  Both  were 
standing,  as  we  have  said,  awaiting  the  signal  to  fire,  when  Hartley 
said: — 

**  My  Lord  Cumber,  a  word  with  you." 

"  It  is  too  late,  Mr.  Hartley,"  replied  that  nobleman ;  *^  I  am  on  mj 
ground.** 

*'  It  is  not  an  apology,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  other  smiling ;  **  but 
really,  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  cannot  fight  you  as  we  stand  at  present ; 
we  are  not  upon  equal  terms." 

**  Speak  to  your  second,  sir,"  said  his  opponent. 

«You  perceive  he  happens  to  be  engaged  just  now,"  rejoined 
Hartley;  *'but,  in  fact,  the  communication  can  as  well  be  made  to 
your  Lordship ;  I  have  just  observed,  my  Lord,  that  the  bullet  of 
your  pistol  has  dropped  out,  and  I  believe,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  upon  the  ground,  you  will  see  it  at  your  foot ;  your 
second,  I  presume,  has  forgotten  to  put  in  wadding." 

"  Mr.  Hartley,"  replied  Lord  Cumber,  "  I  always  believed  you  to 
be  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  bravery;  I  feel  it  now,  and  whatever 
the  event  of  this  meeting  may  be,  it  is  my  wish  to  render  you  ample 
justice.    I  thank  you,  sir,  for  that  act  of  true  courage  and  honour." 

At  length  the  bullet  was  restored  to  its  place,  and  the  seconds  drew 
aside  to  give  the  signal,  which  was  letting  fall  a  white  handkerchief^ 
when  each  was  immediately  to  fire. 

How  short  a  span  there  is  between  life  and  eternity  1  There  they 
stood,  both  in  high  health  and  strength,  full  of  the  worlds  and  the 
world's  spirit,  and  yet  in  how  brief  a  space  was  one  of  them  to  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  God ! 

At  length  the  signal  was  given,  the  handkerchief  fell,  two  shots 
were  heard,  one  instantly  following  the  other.  Hartley  having  fired, 
dropped  his  pistol  hand  by  his  side,  whilst  Lord  Cumber  raised  his 
left  hand  to  his  breast,  or  rather  was  in  the  act  of  raising  it,  when  he 
fell,  gathered  up  his  knees  to  his  chin,  and  immediately  stretching 
out  his  limbs  at  full  length,  was  a  corpse ;  thus  dying,  as  he  did,  in 
the  maintenance  of  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  principle.  And  so 
passed  away  by  an  untimely  death,  a  man  who  was  not  destined  to  be 
a  bad  character.  His  errors  as  a  man — a  private  nobleman — ^we  do 
not  canvass  any  farther  than  as  they  affected  his  duties  as  a  landlord. 
His  errors  as  a  landlord  were  the  errors  of  his  time,  and  represented 
the  principles  of  his  class.  These  were  contempt  for,  and  neglect  of, 
the  condition  and  comforts  of  his  tenantry,  of  the  very  individuals 
from  whose  exertions  and  struggles  he  derived  his  support.     Strange, 
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indeed,  it  is,  that  men  placed  ae  his  Lordship  was,  should  forget  a 
principle,  which  a  neglect  of  their  duties  maj  one  day  teach  them  to 
their  cost ;  that  principle  is  the  equal  right  of  every  man  to  the  soil 
which  God  has  created  /or  alL  The  laws  of  agrarian  property  are 
the  laws  of  a  class ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  rights  of 
this  class  to  legislate  for  their  own  inierests  were  severely  investigated, 
it  might  appear,  upon  just  and  rational  principles,  that  the  landlord  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  pensioner  upon  popular  credulity,  and 
lives  upon  a  fundamental  error  in  society,  created  by  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs.  Think  of  this,  gentlemen,  and  pay  attention  to 
your  dut«M. 

Whilst  Lord  Cumber,  who  never  communicated  a  syllable  touching 
the  duel  with  Hartley  to  his  brother,  was  engaged  in  that  mortal 
conflict,  as  it  unhappily  turned  out  to  be,  the  Honourable  Richard 
Topertoe,  was  engaged  in  a  far  different  occupation.  On  that  same 
morning,  in  Castle  Cumber  Church,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  giving 
away  the  hand  of  Mary  M*Loughlin  to  her  lover  Harman,  and  it  was 
on  their  return  from  her  father's  house,  after  having  witnessed  their 
subsequent  marriage  by  Father  Roche,  that  he  met  his  brother's  car- 
riage containing  his  dead  body.  Richard  Topertoe  possessed  a  mind 
above  an  empty  title,  and,  perhaps,  there  lived  not  a  man  who  more 
sincerely  deplored  the  event  which  made  him  Lord  Cumber,  and  put 
him  in  possession  of  a  property  which  he  did  not  require. 

Our  chronicles  draw  to  a  close.  The  contemplated  interview 
between  Mrs.  Lenehan,  her  brother,  and  Solomon,  never  in  fact  took 
place.  Solomon  fell  very  seasonably  into  ill  health,  and  could  be 
seen  by  nobody  except  his  physician,  who  was  nearly  as  religious  as 
himself,  and  besides  a  member  of  his  own  congregation.  Jn  the  trust, 
however,  which  the  widow  placed  in  Solomon,  she  was,  to  use  his 
own  language,  abundantly  justified,  as  the  event  proved.  Honest 
Solomon  defrauded  her  out  of  the  money,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reflecting  that  he  reduced  her  and  her  family  to  beggary.  Breach  of 
trust,  it  appears,  is  a  very  slight  thing  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and 
Solomon,  encouraged  by  this  consideration,  ruined  the  unfortunate 
widow  and  her  orphans.  This  act  of  gross,  unprincipled  robbery  was, 
however,  not  unpunished.  Li  about  a  month  after  he  had  perpetrated 
it,  the  following  scene  occurred  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
presence  of  many  who  will  have  little  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to 
tlieir  recollection. 

A  thin,  pale-faced  man,  far  gone  apparently  in  serious  illness,  sup- 
ported on  each  side  by  a  religious  friend  who  had  not  given  him  uj 
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one  of  them,  bj  the  waj,  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  far  greater  knaye  and 
hypocrite  than  himself — approached  the  table,  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  address  the  Court,  previous  to  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction 
in  striking  him  off  the  BoU  of  Attorneys.  This  permission  was 
granted,  and  Solomon,  for  it  was  he,  spoke  briefly  as  follows  :— 

<<  My  Lord,  you  see  before  you  a  fraU  sinner,  who  will  soon  appear 
before  a  greater  and  more  awful  tribunal  than  yours.  I  am  not  here, 
my  Lord,  to  defend  an  act  to  which  I  was  prompted  by — may  I  be 
permitted  to  say  so — ^by  my  very  virtues.  Some  men,  my  Lord,  are 
ruined  by  excellent  qualities,  and  some  by  those  which  are  the 
reverse.  As  touching  mine,  my  Lord,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
— ^but  an  explanation  on  this  subject  would  not  become  me.  Oh,  no, 
My  Lord ;  but  your  Lordship  sees  these  tears ;  your  Lordship  sees 
this  weak,  feeble,  and  emaciated  frame.  Tou  perceive,  in  fact^  my 
Lord,  that  I  am  scarcely  a  subject  for  the  severity  of  this  or  any  other 
court.  In  the  mean  time,  may  I  be  prepared  to  meet  a  greater,  a  more 
awful  one !  May  that  be  granted,  my  Lord !  oh,  may  He  grant  it ! 
I  am  very  feeble,  my  Lord,  but  still  able  to  entreat  that  your  Lordship 
will  temper  justice  with  mercy.  About  a  month  ago,  my  Lord,  when 
I  little  apprehended  the  occurrence  which — but  may  His  will  be  done ! 
My  honesty  is  known,  my  Lord ;  it  is  known  there,"  pointing  up— 
^  about  a  month  ago,  I  say,  I  had  my  last  child  baptized  by — I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  your  Lordship  what  name,  lest  you  might  imagine 
that  I  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  biasing  your  judgment  in  the — No, 
my  Lord,  I  will  add  nothing  to  the  simple  fact-»I  had  my  last  child 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Richard  Pennywinkle  M'Slime— -a  circum- 
stance which  fills  my  heart  with  sentiments  of  joy  and  gratification 
up  to  this  moment  And  I  am  not  depressed — far  from  it  This, 
my  Lord ;  is  a  trial,  and  I  know,  for  I  feel,  that  it  is  good  for  me  to 
be  tried,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  proof  that  I  am  cared  for  therb  !"  and 
he  pointed  again  upwards  as  he  spoke. 

The  Judge,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  and  humane  man,  was  melted 
even  into  tears,  which  he  could  with  difficulty  restrain  whilst  he 
spoke. 

*'  Unhappy  man,*'  said  he,  **  I  have  been  for  several  years  in  the 
habit  of  dispensing  law — ^" 

*'  Justice,  you  mean,  my  Lord,*'  said  Solomon  ;  '*  oh,  justice,  justice, 
or  rather  mercy,  my  Lord !  little  of  law  have  you  ever  dispensed ! 
Oh,  little  of  law,  but  much  of  justice.  May  He  be  praised  for  it! 
amen,  amen !" 

'*  Your  case,  unhappy  man,  is  one  which  ^aces  me  in  a  peculiarly 
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painful  position,  indeed.  The  compliment  you  were  good  enough  to 
pay  me— I  mean  that  of  calling  your  child  after  me — makes  me  feel 
as  if  in  addressing  you  I  was—"  here  he  sobbed  and  wiped  his  eyes 
bitterly,  and  was  about  to  proceed,  when  widow  Lenehan's  counsel 
rose  up,  and  said : — 

.  ^  My  Lord,  it  is  really  too  bad  that  hypocrisy  should  continue  its 
impositions  even  to  the  last  act  of  the  drama*  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
disabuse  your  Lordship  in  this  matter  of  naming  the  child  after  you. 
Perhaps  the  compliment  will  be  considerably  diminished,  if  not  abso- 
lutely reversed,  when  you  come  to  know,  my  Lord,  that  the  child 
which  bears  your  Lordship's  name — if  it  does  bear  it — ^is  an  illegiti- 
mate one,  and  very  unworthy,  indeed,  my  Lord,  of  bearing  such  an 
honoured  name  as  yours." 

The  Judge  had  been  shedding  tears  for  Solomon's  calamities  during 
this  address ;  but  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  change  from 
the  benevolent  and  pathetic  to  the  indignant,  was  as  fine  a  specimen 
as  ever  was  given  of  the  ludicrous. 

«<  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,**  said  the  Judge — the  whole  features  of 
his  face  in  a  state  of  transition  that  was  perfectly  irresistible — *'  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  child  which  the  wretched  man  had  the 
insolence  to  name  after  me>  was  not  bom  in  wedlock  ?'* 

^*  My  Lord,"  said  Solomon,  '<  this  is  a  subject  on  which,  aided  by  my 
great  namesake,  the  wisest  of-—" 

''  The  decision  of  the  court,"  continued  the  Judge,  ^  is,  that  your 
name  be  struck  off  the  list  of  attorneys  who  practice  here." 

In  the  course  of  about  six  weeks  afterwards  might  be  read,  in  all 
the  metropolitan  papers,  the  following  announcement.  ''Died,  of 
deep  decline,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  Solomon  M'Slime 
Esq.,  Attomey-at-Law.  Indeed,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  for  the 
last  and  most  exemplary  part  of  his  Ufe,  he  ought  rather  to  have  been 
termed  Attorney-at-Grospel.  We  are  glad  to  hear,  for  the  sake  of 
his  interesting  familyi  that  his  life  was  insured  for  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  which  has  been  paid  to  them." 

About  four  months  after  Solomon's  death,  an  American  vessel  was 
lying  at  the  Pigeon  House,  waiting  for  the  tide.  Several  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  assembled  in  Mrs.  Thumbstall's  tavern — ^previous  to  the 
departure  of  the  brig — ^where,  as  was  then  usual,  they  amused  them- 
selves by  drinking  punch  and  dancing.  Among  them  was  a  little,  thin 
fellow,  dressed  in  a  short  frieze  coat,  striped  waistcoat,  corduroy 
breeches,  and  stout  brogues ;  beside  him  sat  a  comely,  youthful,  but 
somewhat  prim  female,  dressed  as  a  plain  peasant  girl.    The  moment 
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the  Hoor  became  vacant,  the  little  frieze-ooated  fellow  got  to  his 
legs,  accompanied  bj  the  female,  and  addressed  the  musiciao  as 
follows : — 

<«M7  good  friend,  there  is — ^is  much  cheerfnlness  in  thy  music,  for 
which  reason  this  young  person  and  I  will  trouble  you  to  play  ns 
that  sustaining  psalm — I  mean  that  blessed  air— -called  the  Swag- 
gering Jig,  which  is  really  a  consoling  planxty— oome,  Susanna." 

Good  bye,  Solomon,  thou  art  now  gone  to  that  land  of  true  liberty, 
America,  and  sorry  are  we  to  say,  that  thou  hast  left  so  many  who  aie 
so  much  worse  than  thyself  behind  thee !  One  of  the  most  virtnous 
acts  of  thy  life  was  the  defrauding  the  Spiritual  RaOway  Assurance 
Office  of  two  thousand  pounds,  upon  the  fiction  of  thy  death ;  which, 
truth  to  say,  was  a  very  bitter  fiction  to  them. 

Our  chronicles  are  dosed.  Need  we  say  that  Richard  Topertoe, 
on  gaining  the  title  and  estate,  became  a  Resident  Landlord,  and  is  at 
this  day  enjoying  a  green  and  happy  old  age  upon  one  of  the  best 
managed  properties  in  Ireland,  where  his  tenantry  are  grat^ul,  pros- 
perous, and  happy.  Mary  M'Loughlin,  her  husband,  and  family,  lived 
happily,  as  they  deserved  to  live,  and  some  of  them  live  yet,  and  wiU 
easily  recognize  themselves  in  these  pages. 

Of  Phil  we  must  say  a  word  or  two.  On  finding  himself  the  un- 
controlled inheritor  of  his  father's  ill-gotten  wealth,  he  accelerated  his 
progress  in  drunkenness  and  profligacy.  He  took  to  the  turf^  became 
a  gambler  and  a  spendthrift,  and  went  backwards,  in  squandering  his 
fortune,  through  as  unprincipled  a  course  as  his  father  pursued  in 
making  it.  From  step  to  step  he  came  down  until  nothing  was  left. 
Having  no  manly  principle  to  sustain  him,  he  fell  from  one  stage  of  ras- 
cality and  meanness  to  another,  until  he  succeeded  at  length,  in  getting 
himself  appointed  as  an  under  turnkey  in  Castle  Cumber  GuA.  A 
whisper  has  gone  abroad,  that  upon  a  critical  occasion,  when  the 
Sheriff,  owing  to  the  death  of  a  certain  functionary  essential  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  felt  himself  considerably  at  a  loss,  he  found  in 
one  of  the  under  turnkeys  a  convenient  substitute. 

The  living  of  Castle  Cumber,  left  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Lucre  to  a  Bishopric,  was  given  to  an  Englishman,  as  was  then  the 
practice,  and  would  be  now,  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  common 
shame  and  pubUc  opinion. 

Mr.  Clement  opened  an  Academy  in  Castle  Cumber,  and  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  he  thought  it  a  wiser  thing  to  live  by  teaching  a  school, 
than  to  suffer  his  large  family  and  himself '  to  starve  by  the 
GospeL 
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We  now  beg  to  close,  by  a  Torj  truthful  paragpraph  firom  ^ 
>:  ^  Tnie  Blue : — 

*<  Elevation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lucre  to  the  See  of- 

**  For  many  years  a  daty  at  once  so  pamfnl  and  so  delightfol,  has 
not  devolved  upon  us,  as  a  public  journalist.    The  elevation  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Phineas  Lucre,  to  the  See  of       »  is  a 
dispensation  to  our  Irish  Establishment  which  argues  the  beneficent 
c  liand  of  a  wise  and  overruling  Providence.  In  him  we  may  well  say, 

that  another  bright  and  lustnous  star  is  added  to  that  dark,  but 
beautiful  galaxy,  in  the  nether  heavens  above  us,  which  is  composed 
:c  of  our  blessed  Bishops.    The  diocese  over  which  he  has  been  called 

by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preside,  will  know,  as  they  ought,  how  to  ap* 
f ,.  predate  his  learning  and  attainments.    But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 

.  i  poor  of  Castle  Cumber,  to  whom  he  has  been  such  a  kind,  meek,  chari- 

^  table,  and  consoling  dispenser  of  God's  gifts,  and  Grod's  word  ?    At 

^  the  bed  of  death,  of  disease,  of  poverty — at  every  post,  no  matter 

how  poor,  low,  neglected,  or  how  dangerous— there  was  he  to  be 
found — ^the  champion  of  Grod — ^fighting  his  battles  in  peace,  self- 
denial,  and  charity.  It  is  true  he  is  not  an  Irishman ;  but  is  it  not  a 
blessed  thing  that  such  links  of  love  as  he,  and  those  who  resemble 
him,  should  continue  to  bind  the  virtues  of  the  two  churches,  and  the 
two  countries  together?  His  Lordship  was  consecrated  on  last  Sunday, 
by  that  Right  Rev.  and  blessedly  facetious  prelate,  Archbishop 
Drapely,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  evangelical  gifts,  is  said  to  be 
a  perfect  Toler  in  canonicals.  It  is  not  often  that  so  much  piety 
proceeds  from  so  comic  a  source." 

Our  readers  can  scarcely  forget  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Lucre's 
departure  out  of  this  wicked,  ungodly,  and  sensual  world.  About 
eight  years  ago,  or  less,  he  died  in  a  veiy  pious  fit  of  apoplectic 
passion,  brought  on  by  his  cook,  in  consequence  of  that  important 
functionary  having  neglected  the  apostolic  duty  of  dressing  a  haunch 
of  venison,  we  presume,  upon  scriptural  principles.  We  regret  to 
say,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  and  the  loss  which  she  sustained  in 
consequence,  that  the  haunch  in  question  was  considerably  overdone 
— a  fact  which  one  would  scarcely  imagine  could  have  produced  such 
important  results  upon  the  religion  of  the  country  as  it  did  by  his  death. 
With  respect  to  Counsellor  Browbeater,  we  have  only  to  say,  that 
the  Government  of  that  period,  having  got  out  of  him  all  the  dirty 
work  of  which  he  was  capable,  felt  extremely  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
him  as  easily  and  safely  as  they  could.     Browbeater,  however,  who 
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was  a  most  insatiable  leecli,  stuck  to  thenou  knowing  that  they  ooold 
not  well  discharge  him  without  a  character,  which,  Grod  knows,  the 
dog  was  badlj  entitled  to.  He  had  the  ambition  to  expect  to  sit  on 
the  Bench,  but,  thanks  to  the  Attomey-Greneral  and  the  Minister  of 
the  day,  he  was  prevented  from  that.  He  was,  howeyer,  made  a 
Master  in  Chancery,*  and  had  the  honour  of  succeeding  old  Tom 
Silver,  a  lawyer,  a  gentleman,  an  orator,  and  a  man  of  honour  and 
integrity!  And  only  think  of  Browbeater  succeeding  to  such  an 
office,  as  excellent,  respected,  and  admirable  Tom  Silver  left  behind 
him  I 

*  Browbeater,  after  all,  was  not  made  a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  onlj 
succeeded  in  securing  the  contempt  and  illwill  of  all  who  detested  treacbeiyi 
orerbeadng  insdUnoe,  and  cowardly  deceit  —JMnUr'i  DtviL 
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